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TO 

HENKY     HOPE. 


-•o^ 


It  is  not  because  this  work  was  conceived  and  partly 
executed  amid  the  glades  and  g^Ieries  of  the  Deepdbxb 
that  I  have  inscribed  it  with  your  name.  Nor  merely 
because  I  was  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  the  most  graceful 
privil^e  of  an  author,  and  dedicate  my  work  to  the  friend 
whose  talents  I  have  always  appreciated,  and  whose  virtues 
I  have  ever  admired. 

But  because  in  these  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  pic- 
ture something  of  that  development  of  the  new  and,  as 
I  believe,  better  mind  of  England,  that  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  our  converse  and  speculation. 

In  this  volume  you  will  find  many  a  thought  illustrated 
and  many  a  principle  attempted  to  be  established  that  we 
have  often  together  partially  discussed  and  canvassed. 
Doubtless  you  may  encounter  some  opinions  with  which 
you  may  not  agree,  and  some  conclusions  the  accuracy  of 
which  you  may  find  cause  to  question.  But  if  I  have 
generally  succeeded  in  my  object,  to  scatter  some  sug- 
gestions that  may  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life, 
ascertain  the  true  character  of  political  parties,  and  induce 
us  for  the  future  more  carefully  to  distinguish  between 
fiicts  and  phrases,  realities  and  phantoms,  I  believe  that 
I  shall  gain  your  sympathy,  for  I  shall  find  a  reflex  to  their 
efforts  in  your  own  generous  spirit  and  enlightened  mind. 

Obii8>kuub  Qatb  :  May  Day  1844. 
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THE    FIFTH    EDITION. 


*  CoNiNOSBT '  was  published  in  the  year  1844.  The  maio 
purpose  of  its  writer  was  to  vindicate  the  just  claims  of 
the  Tory  party  to  be  the  popular  political  confederation 
of  the  country ;  a  piu^se  which  he  had,  more  or  less, 
piirsued  from  a  very  early  period  of  life.  The  occasion 
was  favourable  to  the  attempt.  The  youthful  mind  of 
England  had  just  recovered  from  the  inebriation  of  the 
great  Conservative  triumph  of  1841,  and  was  beginning 
to  inquire  what,  after  all,  they  had  conquered  to 
preserve.  It  was  opportune,  therefore,  to  show  that 
Toryism  was  not  a  phrase,  but  a  fact ;  and  that  our  poli- 
tical institutions  were  the  embodiment  of  our  popular 
necessities.  This  the  writer  endeavoured  to  do  without 
prejudice,  and  to  treat  of  events  and  characters  of 
which  he  had  some  personal  experience,  not  altogether 
without  the  impartiality  of  the  future. 

It  was  not  originally  the  intention  of  the  writer    to 
adopt  the  form  of  fiction  as  the  instrument  to  scatter 
his   suggestions,  but,  after  reflection,  he  resolved  to 
(9)  a 
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avail  himself  of  a  method  which,  in  the  temper  of  the 
times,  ofifered  the  best  chance  of  influencing  opinion. 

In  considering  the  Tory  scheme,  the  author  recog- 
nised in  the  Church  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the 
previous  development  of  England,  and  the  most  efficient 
means  of  that  renovation  of  the  national  spirit  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  Church  is  a  sacred  corporation  for  the 
promulgation  and  maintenance  in  Europe  of  certain 
Asian  principles,  which,  although  local  in  their  birth, 
are  of  divine  origin,  and  of  universal  and  eternal 
application. 

In  asserting  the  paramount  character  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  and  the  majesty  of  the  theocratic  principle, 
it  became  necessary  to  ascend  to  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  to  meet  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a 
critical  and  comparatively  enlightened  age,  the  position 
of  the  descendants  of  that  race  who  were  the  founders 
of  Christianity.  The  modem  Jews  had  long  laboured 
under  the  odium  and  stigma  of  mediaeval  malevolence. 
In  the  dark  ages,  when  history  was  unknown,  the 
passions  of  societies,  undisturbed  by  traditionary  ex- 
perience, were  strong,  and  their  convictions,  immiti- 
gated  by  criticism,  were  necessarily  fanatical.  The 
Jews  were  looked  upon  in  the  middle  ages  as  an 
accursed  race,  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  the 
especial  foes  of  Cliristianity.  No  one  in  those  dap 
paused  to  reflect  that  Christianity  was  founded  by  the 
Jews ;  that  its  Divine  Author,  in  his  human  capacity, 
was  a  descendant  of  King  David ;  that  his  doctrines 
avowedly  were  the  completion,  not  the  change,  of 
Judaism  ;  that  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists,  whose 
names   men    daily  invoked,  and  whoso  volumes  they 
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eraiiracwl  with  reverence,  were  &11  Jowa;  that  the 
infallible  throne  of  Kome  itself  was  eBtublislied  by  a 
Jew ;  and  that  a  Jew  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Asia. 

The  European  nations,  relatively  speaking,  were  then 
only  recently  converted  to  a  Ijelief  in  Moses  and  in 
Christ ;  and,  as  it  were,  still  ashamed  of  the  wild  deities 
whom  they  had  deserted,  they  thought  they  atoned  for 
their  past  idolatry  by  wreaking  tlieir  vengeance  on  a 
race  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  they  were  indebted 
for  the  Gospel  they  adored. 

In  vindicating  the  sovereign  right  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  the  perpetual  regenerator  of  man,  the 
writer  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  race  which  had 
founded  Christianity. 

The  writer  has  developed  in  another  work('Taocred*) 
the  views  respecting  the  great  house  of  Israel  which 
he  first  intimated  in  '  Coningsby,'  No  one  ha8  at- 
tempted i»  refute  them,  nor  is  refutation  possible ; 
since  all  he  has  done  is  to  esamJne  certain  facts  in  the 
truth  of  which  all  agree,  and  to  draw  from  them  irre- 
sistible conclusions  which  prejudice  for  a  moment  may 
shrink  from,  but  which  reason  cannot  refuse  to  admit. 
». 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  bright  May  moming  some  twelve  years  ago, 
when  a  youth  of  still  tender  age,  for  he  had  certainly  not 
entered  his  teens  by  more  than  two  years,  was  ushered  into 
the  waiting-room  of  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James's 
Square,  which,  though  with  the  general  appearance  of  a 
private  residence,  and  that  too  of  no  very  ambitious  cha- 
racter, exhibited  at  this  period  symptoms  of  being  occupied 
for  some  public  purpose. 

The  house-door  was  constantiy  open,  and  frequent  guests 
even  at  this  early  hour  crossed  the  threshold.  The  hall- 
table  was  covered  with  sealed  letters ;  and  the  hall-porter 
inscribed  in  a  book  the  name  of  every  individual  who 
entered. 

The  young  gentieman  we  have  mentioned  found  himself 
in  a  room  which  offered  few  resources  for  his  amusement. 
A  large  table  amply  covered  with  writing  materials,  and  a 
few  chairs,  were  its  sole  furniture,  except  the  grey  drugget 
that  covered  the  floor,  and  a  muddy  mezzotinto  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  adorned  its  cold  walls.  There 
was  not  even  a  newspaper ;  and  the  only  books  were  the 
Court  Guide  and  the  London  Directory.  For  some  time 
he  remained  with  patient  endurance  planted  against  the 
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wall,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  rail  of  his  chair ;  but  at 
length  in  his  shifting  posture  he  gave  evidence  of  his  rest- 
lessness, rose  from  his  seat,  looked  out  of  the  window  into 
a  small  side  court  of  the  house  surrounded  with  dead  walls, 
paced  the  room,  took  up  the  Court  Guide,  changed  it  for 
the  London  Directory,  then  wrote  his  name  over  several 
sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  drew  various  landscapes  and  faces 
^f  his  friends;  and  then,  splitting  up  a  pen  or  two, 
delivered  himself  of  a  yawn  which  seemed  the  climax  of 
his  weariness. 

And  yet  the  youth's  appearance  did  not  betoken  a 
character  that,  if  the  opportunity  had  offered,  could  not 
have  found  amusement  and  even  instruction.  His  coun- 
tenance, radiant  with  health  and  the  lustre  of  innocence, 
was  at  the  same  time  thoughtful  and  resolute.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  deep  blue  eye  was  serious.  Without 
extreme  regularity  of  features,  the  face  was  one  that  would 
never  have  passed  unobserved.  His  short  upper  lip  indi- 
cated a  good  breed ;  and  his  chestnut  curls  clustered  over 
his  open  brow,  while  his  shirt-coUar  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  was  unrestrained  by  handkerchief  or  ribbon. 
Add  to  this,  a  limber  and  gracefol  figure,  which  the  jacket 
of  his  boyish  dress  exhibited  to  great  advantage. 

Just  as  the  youth,  mounted  on  a  chair,  was  adjusting 
the  portrait  of  the  Duke,  which  he  had  observed  to  bo 
awry,  the  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  been  all  this  time 
waiting  entered  the  room. 

'  Floreat  Etona ! '  hastily  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  in  a 
sharp  voice ;  '  you  are  setting  the  Duke  to  rights.  I  have 
left  you  a  long  time  a  prisoner ;  but  I  found  them  so  busy 
here,  that  I  made  my  escape  with  some  difficulty.' 

He  who  uttered  these  words  was  a  man  of  middle  size 
and  age,  originally  in  all  probability  of  a  spare  habit,  but 
now  a  httle  inclined  to  corpulency.  Baldness,  perhaps, 
contributed  to  the  spiritual  expression  of  a  brow,  which 
was,  however,  essentially  intellectual,  and  gave  some  cha- 
racter of  openness  to  a  countenance  which,  though  not 
ill-favoured,  was   unhappily   stamped   by  a  sinister  cost 
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ikht  was  not  to  be  uistoken.  TTia  mamifir  vas  easy,  but 
imther  andacioas  than  well-bred.  Indeed,  while  a  Tisage 
which  Diigfat  otherwise  be  described  as  bandeome  was 
spoilt  by  a  dishonest  glance,  so  a  demeanour  that  was  b^  no 
means  deficient  in  Eeli'-possesaion  and  iacility,  was  tainted 
l^  tax  innate  Tnlgarity,  which  in  the  long  ran,  thoogh 
seldom,  jet  sorely  developed  itself. 

The  yoQth  had  jomped  off  his  chair  on  the  ontntoce  of 
the  gentleman,  and  tlien  taking  up  his  bat,  said 

*  Shall  we  go  to  grandpapa  now,  sir  ? ' 

*  Bj  all  means,  my  dear  boy,'  said  the  gentleman,  putting 
his  arm  within  that  of  the  yonth  ;  and  they  were  just  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  waiting-room,  when  the  door  was 
snddenly  thrown  open,  and  two  indicidaala,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

*  Rtgby  !  Bigby  ! '  they  both  exclaimed  at  the  same 
moment-     '  By  G —  they're  out ! ' 

'Who  told  you?' 

'The  best  aatbority;  one  of  themselvos.' 

'  Who  ?  who  p  ' 

*  Paal  Evelyn ;  I  met  him  as  I  passed  Brookes',  and  he 
told  me  that  Lord  Grey  had  resigned,  and  the  King  hud 
accepted  his  resignation.' 

Bat  Mr.  Bigby,  who,  though  veiy  fond  of  news,  and 
mnch  interested  in  the  present,  was  extremely  jealous  of 
any  one  giving  him  information,  was  sceptical.  He  declared 
that  Paul  Evelyn  was  always  wrong ;  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  Paul  Evelyn  ever  conld  be  right ;  that  he 
knew,  from  the  highest  aachority,  that  Lord  Grey  had 
been  twice  yesterday  with  the  King;  that  on  the  last  visit 
nothing  was  settled ;  that  if  he  had  been  at  the  palace 
again  tcvday,  be  coald  not  have  been  there  before  twelve 
o'clock ;  that  it  was  only  now  a  quarter  to  one ;  that  Lord 
Grey  would  have  called  his  coUeagnea  together  on  his 
retw-n ;  that  at  least  an  honr  mnet  have  elapsed  before  any- 
thing coold  possibly  have  transpired.  Then  he  compared  and 
criticised  tbe  dat«s  of  every  ramonred  incident  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  and  nobody  was  stronger  in  dates  than 
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Mr.  Rigby  ;  counted  even  the  namber  of  stairs  which  the 
minister  had  to  ascend  and  descend  in  his  visit  to  the 
palace,  and  the  time  their  mountings  and  dismountings 
must  have  consumed,  detail  was  Mr.  Rigby*s  forte;  and 
finally,  what  with  his  dates,  his  private  information,  his 
knowledge  of  palace  localities,  his  contempt  for  Paul 
Evelyn,  and  his  confidence  in  himself,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  downcast  and  disheartened  friends  that 
their  comfortable  intelligence  had  not  the  slightest  found- 
ation. 

They  all  lefb  the  room  together ;  they  were  in  the  hall ; 
the  gentlemen  who  brought  the  news  looked  somewhat 
depressed,  but  Mr.  Bigby  gay,  even  amid  the  prostration 
of  his  party,  from  the  consciousness  that  he  had  most 
critically  demolished  a  piece  of  political  gossip  and  con- 
veyed a  certain  degree  of  mortification  to  a  couple  of  his 
companions ;  when  a  travelling  carriage  and  four  with  a 
ducal  coronet  drove  up  to  the  house.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  the  steps  dashed  down,  and  a  youthful  noble  sprang 
from  his  chariot  into  the  hall. 

*  Good  morning,  Rigby,*  said  the  Duke. 

*  I  see  your  Grace  well,  I  am  sure,*  said  Mr.  Rigby,  with 
a  softened  manner. 

*  You  have  heard  the  news,  gentlemen  P '  the  Duke  con- 
tinued. 

*  What  news  ?  Yes ;  no ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Rigby 
thinks * 

*  You  know,  of  course,  that  Lord  Lyndhnrst  is  with  the 
King?' 

*  It  is  impossible,*  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

*  I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken,'  said  the  Duke,  smiling. 
I  will  show  your  Grace  that  it  is  impossible,*  said  Mr. 

Rigby.  *  Lord  Lyndhurst  slept  at  Wimbledon.  Lord  Grey 
could  not  have  seen  the  King  until  twelve  o'clock ;  it  is 
now  five  minutes  to  one.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
any  message  from  the  King  could  have  reached  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  time  for  his  Lordship  to  be  at  the  palaoo  at 
this  moment.' 
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'  Bat  mj  anthoriiy  is  a  high  one/  said  the  Dnke. 

*  Authority  is  a  phrase/  said  Mr.  Rigby ;  *  we  must  look 
to  time  and  place,  dates  and  localities,  to  discover  the 
truth.' 

*  Your  Grace  was  saying  that  your  authority *  ven- 
tured to  observe  Mr.  Tadpole,  emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  a  duke,  his  patron,  to  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 
a  Rigby,  his  tyrant. 

*Was  the  highest,'  rejoined  the  Duke,  smiling,  *for  it 
was  Lord  Lyndhurst  himself.  I  came  up  from  Nuneham 
this  morning,  passed  his  Lordship's  house  in  Hyde  Park 
Place  as  he  was  getting  into  his  carriage  in  full  dress, 
stopped  my  own,  and  learned  in  a  breath  that  the  Whigs 
were  out,  and  that  the  King  had  sent  for  the  Chief  Baron. 
So  I  came  on  here  at  once.' 

*I  always  thought  the  country  was  sound  at  bottom,' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Taper,  who,  under  the  old  system,  had 
sneaked  into  the  Treasury  Board. 

Tadpole  and  Taper  were  great  friends.  Neither  of  them 
ever  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth.  Even  if  the  Re- 
form Bill  were  passed.  Taper  was  convinced  that  the  Whigs 
would  never  prove  men  of  business ;  and  when  his  friends 
confessed  among  themselves  that  a  Tory  Gk)vemment  was 
for  the  future  impossible.  Taper  would  remark,  in  a  confi- 
dential whisper,  that  for  his  part  he  believed  before  the 
year  was  over  the  Whigs  would  be  turned  out  by  the 
clerks. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  reaction,' 
said  Mr.  Tadpole.  '  The  infamous  conduct  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  Amersham  case  has  opened  the  public  mind  moro 
than  anything.' 

*  Aldborough  was  worse,'  said  Mr.  Taper. 

*  Terrible,'  said  Tadpole.  *  They  said  there  was  no  uso 
discussing  the  Reform  Bill  in  our  House.  I  believe  Rigby's 
great  speech  on  Aldborough  has  done  more  towards  the 
reaction  than  all  the  violence  of  the  Political  Unions  put 
together.' 

*  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,'  said  the  Duke,  mildly.    *  'Tis 
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a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  and  I  am  free  to 
BRj  I  could  have  wished  it  postponed ;  but  we  must 
support  the  King  like  men.  What  say  you,  Rigby  P  You 
are  silent/ 

'  I  am  thinking  how  very  unfortunate  it  was  that  I  did 
not  breakfast  with  Lyndhurst  this  morning,  as  I  was 
nearly  doing,  instead  of  going  down  to  Eton.' 

*  To  Eton !  and  why  to  Eton  ? ' 

*  For  the  sake  of  my  young  friend  here.  Lord  Monmouth's 
grandson.  By  the  bye,  you  are  kinsmen.  Let  me  present 
to  your  Grace,    Mr.  Coninosbt.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  political  agitation  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  had 
phaken  England  to  its  centre,  received,  if  possible,  an 
increase  to  its  intensity  and  virulence,  when  it  was  known, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May  1832,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King, 
which  resignation  had  been  graciously  accepted. 

The  amendment  carried  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  that  the 
enfranchising  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  con- 
sidered before  entering  into  the  question  of  disfranchise- 
ment, was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  startling  event. 
The  Lords  had  previously  consented  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  with  the  view  of  preventing  that  large  increase 
of  their  numbers  with  which  they  had  been  long  menaced ; 
rather,  indeed,  by  mysterious  rumours  than  by  any  official 
declaration;  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  manner  which  had 
carried  conviction  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Oj)position  that  the  threat  was  not  without  foundation. 

JJuring  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  Lower  House, 
the  journals  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  organs  of  the 
ministry  had  announced  with  unhesitating  confidence,  that 
Lord  Grey  was  armed  with  what  was  then  called  a  *  carte 
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blanche '  io  create  any  Qninber  of  peers  necesBatT'  to  insare 
ha  BoccesB.  But  pablio  jonrnaliste  who  were  nnder  the 
control  of  the  lomistry,  and  whoso  statemoDtH  were  neTer 
oontradicted,  were  not  the  sole  authorities  for  this  prevail- 
ing belief.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commoss,  who  were 
■taDDg  Bnpporters  of  tlje  cabinet,  though  not  connected 
witli  it  by  any  official  tie,  had  uneqni vocally  stated  in  their 
places  that  the  Sovereign  had  not  resisted  the  advice  of  his 
ooimBellora  to  create  peers,  if  SQch  creation  were  required 
to  carry  into  effect  what  waa  then  styled  '  the  great  national 
ineasare.'  In  more  than  one  instanco,  ministera  had  been 
warned,  that  if  they  did  not  exercise  that  power  with  prompt 
eaergy,  they  might  deserve  impeachment.  And  these  in* 
tjmations  and  announcements  had  been  made  in  the  prs- 
sence  of  leading  members  of  the  Government,  and  had 
noeiTed  &om  them,  at  least,  the  sanction  of  their  silence. 

It  did  not  Gabseqoently  appear  that  the  Reform  ministers 
had  been  invested  with  any  such  power;  but  a  conviction 
of  the  reverse,  fostered  by  these  circamatanees,  had  sno- 
ceasfolly  acted  upon  the  nervous  temperament,  or  the 
Bt«te«man-like  prudence,  of  a  certain  section  of  tbo  peers, 
■who  consequently  hesitated  in  their  course;  were  known 
■a  being  no  longer  inclined  to  pursue  their  policy  of  the 
pieooding  session ;  had  thus  obtained  a  title  at  that  moment 
in  everybody's  mouth,    the  title  of  'Tdb  Waverers.' 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  opposition  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  and  of  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  the  Waverers  carried 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Dill ;  and  then,  scared  at 
tbe  coosequeucoa  of  their  own  lioadatrong  timidity,  they 
went  in  a  fnght  to  the  Duke  and  his  able  adviser  to  extri- 
cate them  from  the  inevitable  result  of  their  own  condoob 
The  ultimate  device  of  these  distracted  counsels,  where 
daring  and  poltroonery,  principle  and  expediency,  pnhlio 
spirit  and  private  intri^e,  each  threw  an  ingredient  into 
the  turbulent  spell,  was  the  celebrated  and  snccesa^l 
amendment  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Bnt  the  Whig  ministers,  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
titeir  baits,  werv  at  least  men  of  intellect  and  oourage, 
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were  not  to  be  beaten  by  '  the  Waverers.'  They  might 
have  made  terms  with  an  audacious  foe ;  they  trampled  on 
a  hesitating  opponent.     Lord  Grey  hastened  to  the  palace. 

Before  the  result  of  this  appeaJ  to  the  Sovereign  was 
known,  for  its  effects  were  not  immediate,  on  the  second 
morning  after  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Bigby 
had  made  that  visit  to  Eton  which  had  summoned  very 
unexpectedly  the  youthful  Coningsby  to  London.  He  was 
the  orphan  child  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
Marquess  of  Monmouth.  It  was  a  family  famous  for  its 
hatreds.  The  eldest  son  hated  his  father ;  and,  it  was  said, 
in  spite  had  married  a  lady  to  whom  that  father  was 
attached,  and  with  whom  Lord  Monmouth  then  meditated  a 
second  alliance.  This  eldest  son  lived  at  Naples,  and  had 
several  children,  but  maintained  no  connection  either  with 
his  parent  or  his  native  country.  On  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Monmouth  hated  his  younger  son,  who  had  married, 
against  his  consent,  a  woman  to  whom  that  son  was 
devoted.  A  system  of  domestic  persecution,  sustained  by 
the  hand  of  a  master,  had  eventually  broken  up  the  health  of 
its  victim,  who  died  of  a  fever  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
be  had  sought  some  refoge  from  his  creditors. 

His  widow  returned  to  England  with  her  child ;  and, 
not  having  a  relation,  and  scarcely  an  acquaintance  in  the 
world,  made  an  appeal  to  her  husband's  £Ekther,the  wealthiest 
noble  in  England,  and  a  man  who  was  often  prodigal,  and 
occasionally  generous.  After  some  time,  and  more  trouble, 
after  urgent  and  repeated,  and  what  would  have  seemed 
heart-rending,  solicitations,  the  attorney  of  Lord  Monmouth 
called  upon  the  widow  of  his  client's  son,  and  informed  her 
of  his  Lordship's  decision.  Provided  she  gave  up  her 
child,  and  permanently  resided  in  one  of  the  remotest 
counties,  he  was  authorised  to  make  her,  in  four  quarterly 
payments,  the  yearly  allowance  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
that  being  the  income  that  Lord  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
shrewdest  accountant  in  the  country,  had  calculated  a  lone 
woman  might  very  decently  exist  upon  in  a  small  mai'ket 
town  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
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Do8[>erate  necessity,  tiic  sense  of  bor  own  forlonmeas,  the 
■tter  impossibility  to  atmggle  witb  an  omnipotent  foe, 
who,  ber  boabajid  had  tanght  her,  w&s  above  all  Bcmples, 
prejudices,  and  fears,  and  who,  thongb  he  respected  law, 
deqiised  opinion,  made  the  victim  yield.  Bat  her  SQ&eringB 
were  not  long ;  the  separatioD  from  her  child,  the  bleak 
ttlinte,  the  strange  fiices  aronnd  her,  sharp  memory,  and  the 
doll  routine  of  an  nniniptbSBianed  life,  all  combiaed  ta  wear 
oot  a  eonstitntioo  originally  frail,  and  since  shattered  by 
many  sorrows,  Mrs.  ConlDgsby  died  the  same  day  that 
her  btlior-in-law  was  made  a  Marqness.  He  deserved  his 
hoDOOrs.  The  four  votes  he  had  iDheritcd  in  the  House  of 
Commons  bad  been  increased,  by  Lis  intense  volition  and 
unaparing  means,  to  ten ;  and  the  very  day  be  was  raised 
to  bis  Marquisate,  he  commenced  sapping  fresh  cur[>or»- 
tioDS,  and  wh«  working  for  the  stiawberry  leaf.  Uis 
hODOors  were  proclaJmed  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  her 
decease  waa  not  even  noticed  in  the  Connty  Chronicle ; 
but  the  altars  of  Nemesis  are  beneath  every  outi-aged  roof, 
and  the  death  of  this  unhappy  tody,  apparently  withont  an 
northly  friend  or  an  earthly  hope,  desolate  and  deserted, 
and  dying  in  obscnro  poverty,  was  not  forgotten. 

ConLngsby  Wiis  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age  'when  he 
lost  his  last  parent ;  and  he  had  then  been  separated  from 
her  for  nearly  three  years.  Bat  he  remembered  the  sweets 
neaa  of  his  nursery  days.  His  mother,  too,  had  written  to 
him  freqaently  since  he  qoitted  her,  and  her  fond  expres- 
sions had  cherished  the  teudemess  of  his  heart.  He  wept 
bitterly  when  his  schoolmaster  broke  to  him  the  news  of 
his  mother's  death.  Tme  it  was  they  had  been  long  parted, 
and  their  prospect  of  again  meeting  was  vague  and  dim  ; 
bat  his  mother  seemed  to  him  his  only  link  to  human 
society.  It  was  something  to  have  a  mother,  even  if  he 
ncrer  saw  her.  Other  boys  went  to  see  their  mothers ! 
he,  at  les.9t,  could  t«lk  of  his.  Now  he  waa  alone.  Hia 
grandfather  waa  to  him  only  a  name.  Lord  Monmonth 
resided  almost  constantly  abroad,  and  during  hia  mre 
Tints  to  England  had  found  no  time  or  inclination  to  see 
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tho  orphan,  with  whom  he  felt  no  sympathy.  Even  the 
death  of  the  boy's  mother,  and  the  conseqaent  arrange- 
ments, were  notified  to  his  master  by  a  stranger.  The 
letter  which  broaght  the  sad  intelligence  was  from  Mr. 
Bigby.  It  was  the  first  time  that  name  had  been  known 
to  Coningsby. 

Mr.  Bigby  was  member  for  one  of  Lord  Monmonth's 
boronghs.  He  was  the  manager  of  Lord  Monmonth's  par- 
liamentary influence,  and  the  auditor  of  his  vast  estates. 
He  was  more ;  he  was  Lord  Monmouth's  companion  when 
in  England,  his  correspondent  when  abroad;  hardly  his 
counsellor,  for  Lord  Monmouth  never  required  advice ; 
but  Mr.  Bigby  could  instruct  him  in  matters  of  detail, 
which  Mr.  Bigby  made  amusing.  Bigby  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional man ;  indeed,  his  origin,  education,  early  pursuits, 
and  studies,  were  equally  obscure ;  but  he  had  contrived  in 
good  time  to  squeeze  himself  into  parliament,  by  means 
which  no  one  could  ever  comprehend,  and  then  set  up  to 
be  a  perfect  man  of  business.  The  world  took  him  at  his 
word,  for  he  was  bold,  acute,  and  voluble ;  with  no  thought, 
but  a  good  deal  of  desultory  information ;  and  though 
destitute  of  all  imagination  and  noble  sentiment,  was 
blessed  with  a  vigorous,  mendacious  fancy,  fruitful  in 
small  expedients,  and  never  happier  than  when  devising 
shifts  for  great  men's  scrapes. 

They  say  that  all  of  us  have  one  chance  in  this  life,  and 
so  it  was  with  Bigby.  After  a  struggle  of  many  years, 
after  a  long  series  of  the  usual  alternatives  of  small  suc- 
cesses and  small  failures,  after  a  few  cleverish  speeches  and 
a  good  many  cleverish  pamphlets,  with  a  considerable 
reputation,  indeed,  for  pasquinades,  most  of  which  he  never 
wrote,  and  articles  in  reviews  to  which  it  was  whispered  ho 
had  contributed,  Bigby,  who  had  already  intrigued  himself 
into  a  subordinate  office,  met  with  Lord  Monmouth. 

He  was  just  the  animal  that  Lord  Monmouth  wanted, 
for  Lord  Monmouth  always  looked  upon  human  nature  with 
the  callous  eye  of  a  jockey.  He  surveyed  Bigby,  and  he 
determined  to  buy  him.     He  boughjt  him ;  with  his  clear 
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head,  his  indefatigahle  industrj,  his  audacious  tongue,  and 
his  ready  and  unscrupulous  pen ;  with  all  his  dates,  all  his 
lampoons;  all  his  private  memoirs,  and  all  his  political 
intrigues.  It  was  a  good  purchase.  Rigbj  became  a  great 
personage,  and  Lord  Monmouth's  man. 

Mr.  Bigbj,  who  liked  to  be  doing  a  great  many  things 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  astonish  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers 
with  his  energetic  versatilitj,  determined  to  superintend 
the  education  of  Coningsbj.  It  was  a  relation  which 
identified  him  with  the  noble  house  of  his  pupil,  or,  pro- 
perly speaking,  his  charge :  for  Mr.  Rigby  affected  rather 
the  graced  dignity  of  the  governor  than  the  duties  of  a 
tutor.  The  boy  was  recalled  fitom  his  homely,  rural  school, 
where  he  had  been  well  grounded  by  a  hard-working 
curate,  and  affectionately  tended  by  the  curate's  unsophisti- 
cated wife.  He  was  sent  to  a  fashionable  school  preparatory 
to  Eton,  where  he  found  about  two  hundred  youths  of  noble 
families  and  connections,  lodged  in  a  magnificent  villa, 
that  had  once  been  the  retreat  of  a  minister,  superintended 
by  a  sycophantic  Doctor  of  Divinity,  already  well  beneficed, 
and  not  despairing  of  a  bishopric  by  favouring  the  children 
of  the  great  nobles.  The  doctor's  lady,  clothed  in  cash- 
meres, sometimes  inquired  after  their  health,  and  occa- 
sionally received  a  report  as  to  their  linen. 

Mr.  Eigby  had  a  classical  retreat,  not  distant  &om  this 
establishment,  which  he  esteemed  a  Tusculum.  There, 
surrounded  by  his  busts  and  books,  he  wrote  his  lampoons 
and  articles ;  massacred  a  she  liberal  (it  was  thought  that 
no  one  could  lash  a  woman  like  Rigby),  cut  up  a  rising 
genius  whose  politics  were  different  from  his  own,  or  sca- 
rified some  unhappy  wretch  who  had  brought  his  claims 
before  parliament,  proving,  by  garbled  extracts  from  ofiicial 
correspondence  that  no  one  could  refer  to,  tliat  the  malcon- 
tent instead  of  being  a  victim,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
defaulter.  Tadpole  and  Taper  would  back  Rigby  for  a 
'  slashing  reply '  against  the  field.  Here,  too,  at  the  end 
of  a  busy  week,  he  found  it  occasionally  convenient  to 
entertain  a  clever  friend  or  two  of  equivocal  reputation. 
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with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  former  days  of 
equal  brotherhood.  No  one  was  more  faithful  to  his  early 
i^iends  than  Mr.  Bigby,  particularly  if  they  could  write  a 
squib. 

It  was  in  this  refined  retirement  that  Mr.  Rigby  found 
time  enough,  snatched  &om  the  toils  of  official  life  and  par- 
liamentary struggles,  to  compose  a  letter  on  the  study  of 
History,  addressed  to  Coningsby.  The  style  was  as  much 
like  that  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
the  authors  of  the  *  Rejected  Addresses,'  and  it  began,  *  My 
dear  young  friend.'  This  polished  composition,  so  full  of 
good  feeling  and  comprehensive  views,  and  all  in  the  best 
taste,  was  not  published.  It  was  only  privately  printed, 
and  a  few  thousand  copies  were  distributed  among  select 
personages  as  an  especial  favour  and  mark  of  high  consi- 
deration. Each  copy  given  away  seemed  to  Rigby  like  a 
certificate  of  character ;  a  property  which,  like  all  men  of 
dubious  repute,  he  thoroughly  appreciated.  Rigby  intrigued 
very  much  that  the  headmaster  of  Eton  should  adopt  his 
discourse  as  a  class-book.  For  this  purpose  he  dined  with 
the  Doctor,  told  him  several  anecdotes  of  the  King,  which 
intimated  personal  influence  at  Windsor ;  but  the  head- 
master was  inflexible,  and  so  Mr.  Rigby  was  obhged  to  be 
content  with  having  his  Letter  on  History  canonized  as  a 
classic  in  the  Preparatory  Seminary,  where  the  individual 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  a  scholar. 

This  change  in  the  life  of  Coningsby  contributed  to  his 
happiness.  The  various  characters  which  a  large  school 
exhibited  interested  a  young  mind  whose  active  energies 
were  beginning  to  stir.  His  previous  acquirements  made 
his  studies  light ;  and  he  was  fond  of  sports,  in  which  he 
was  qualified  to  excel.  He  did  not  particularly  like  Mr. 
Rigby.  There  was  something  jarring  and  grating  in  that 
gentleman's  voice  and  modes,  from  which  the  chords  of  the 
young  heart  shrank.  He  was  not  tender,  though  perhaps 
he  wished  to  be ;  scarcely  kind :  but  he  was  good-natured, 
at  least  to  children.  However,  this  connection  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  agreeable  one  for  Coningsby.     He  seemed  sud- 
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dsnly  tiO  have  friends  1  be  never  passed  bis  holy<laya  again 
(It  echooL  Mr.  Rigbj  was  bo  clever  that  he  contrived 
always  to  quarter  Coningsbj  on  the  father  of  one  of  hia 
Bchool-fetlows,  for  Mr.  Rigby  kDevr  aU  hia  Echool-feilows 
uid  all  their  fathers.  Mr.  Bigby  also  called  to  see  him, 
not  nnfreqaently  woald  give  him  a  dinner  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  or  even  have  him  np  to  town  for  a  week  to  Wbite- 
hall.  Compared  with  bia  former  forlorn  existence,  these 
were  happy  days,  when  he  was  placed  tinder  the  gallery  aa 
a  member's  bod,  or  went  to  the  play  with  the  butler ! 

When  Coningaby  hod  attained  bia  twelfth  year,  an  order 
was  received  from  Lord  Monmouth,  who  was  at  Rome,  that 
ha  should  go  at  once  to  Eton,  This  was  the  first  great 
epoch  of  his  life.  There  never  was  a  youth  who  entered 
into  that  wonilerfnl  little  world  with  more  eager  zest  than 
Coningsby.     Nor  was  it  marvellous. 

That  deliciona  plain,  atadded  with  every  creation  of 
gnwefol  culture;  hamlet  and  ball,  and  gninge;  garden 
and  grove,  and  park ;  that  castle- palace,  grey  with  glorioita 
ages  I  those  antique  spires,  hoar  with  faith  and  wisdom,  tbe 
chapel  and  the  college ;  that  river  winding  throagh  tbe 
abady  meada  ;  tbe  snnny  glade  and  the  solemn  avenae ;  tbe 
room  in  the  Dame's  bonae  where  we  first  order  our  own 
breakfast  and  first  feel  we  are  free ;  the  stirring  roultttade, 
tlia  energetic  gronps,  the  individual  mind  that  leads, 
conquers,  controls ;  tbe  emulation  and  tbe  affection ;  the 
noble  strife  and  the  tender  sentiment ;  tbe  daring  exploit 
and  the  dashing  scrape ;  the  passion  that  pervades  our  life, 
md  breathes  in  everything-,  from  tbe  aspiring  study  to  the 
inspiring  sport :  ob !  what  hereafter  can  spur  the  brain  and 
totich  the  heart  like  this;  can  give  as  a  world  so  deeply 
and  varioosly  interesting ;  a  life  so  foil  of  quick  and  bright 
passed  in  a  scene  so  fair  P 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Lord  Monhouth,  who  detested  popular  tumults  as  much  as 
he  despised  public  opinion,  had  remained  during  the  agi- 
tating year  of  1831  in  his  luxurious  retirement  in  Italy, 
contenting  himself  with  opposing  the  Reform  Bill  by  proxy. 
But  when  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Rigby,  had  informed  him, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1832,  of  the  probability 
of  a  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  Tory  party,  and  that  an 
opinion  was  becoming  prevalent  among  their  friends,  that 
the  great  scheme  must  be  defeated  in  detail  rather  than 
again  withstood  on  principle,  his  Lordship,  who  was  never 
wanting  in  energy  when  his  own  interests  were  concerned, 
immediately  crossed  the  Alps,  and  travelled  rapidly  to 
England.  He  indulged  a  hope  that  the  weight  of  his  pre- 
sence and  the  influence  of  his  strong  character,  which  was 
at  once  shrewd  and  courageous,  might  induce  his  friends  to 
relinquish  their  half  measure,  a  course  to  which  his  nature 
was  repugnant.  At  all  events,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
intention,  and  the  Bill  went  into  committee,  his  presence 
was  indispensable,  for  in  that  stage  of  a  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding proxies  become  ineffective. 

The  counsels  of  Lord  Monmouth,  though  they  coincided 
with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  did  not  prevail  with 
the  Waverers.  Several  of  these  high-minded  personages 
had  had  their  windows  broken,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  a  man  who  lived  at  Naples  was  not  a  competent  judge 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England.  Besides,  the 
days  are  gone  by  for  senates  to  have  their  beards  plucked 
in  the  forum.  We  live  in  an  age  of  prudence.  The  leaders 
of  the  people,  now,  generally  follow.  The  truth  is,  the 
peers  were  in  a  fright.  'Twas  a  pity ;  there  is  scarcely  a 
less  dignified  entity  than  a  patrician  in  a  panic. 

Among  the  most  intimate  companions  of  Coningsby  at 
Eton,  was  Lord  Henry  Sydney,  his  kinsman.  Coningsby  had 
frequently  passed  his  holydays  of  late  at  Bcaumanoir,  ihe 
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atat  of  tlie  Doke,  Lord  Henrj'ti  father.  The  Duke  sat  next 
to  Lord  Uonmoutb  during  the  debate  on  the  eafraDchis'iDg 
qaeBtion,  andtowhileaway  tlie  time,  and  from  kindness  of 
dispoeitiaa,  spoke,  and  epoke  witb  warmtb  and  favour,  of 
luB  graadGon.  Tbu  polisbed  Lord  Uonmontb  bowed  as  if 
be  were  mncb  gratiBed  by  this  notice  of  one  so  dear  to  him. 
He  had  too  macb  tact  to  admit  that  be  bad  ner-er  yet  seen 
his  gnudcbild ;  bnt  be  asked  some  quetitiona  as  to  bis  pro- 
preas  and  pnrsaits,  his  tastes  and  habits,  which  intimated 
the  interest  of  an  affectionate  relative. 

Nothing,  however,  was  ever  lost  upon  Lord  Monmontfa. 
Wo  one  bad  a  more  retentive  memory,  or  a  more  observant 
mind.  And  the  next  day,  when  be  received  Mr.  Rigby  at 
bis  morning  levee.  Lord  Monmontb  performed  this  cere- 
mony in  the  high  style  of  the  old  court,  and  welcomed  bia 
visitors  in  bed,  be  said  witb  imperturbable  calmness,  and 
as  if  be  had  been  talking  of  trying  a  new  horse,  'Rigby,  I 
abonld  like  to  see  the  boy  at  Eton.' 

There  might  be  some  objection  to  grant  leave  to  Con> 
ingsby  at  this  moment ;  bat  it  was  a  rale  witb  Mr.  Rjgby 
never  to  make  diificnltieH,  or  at  least  to  persuade  his  patron 
that  be,  and  he  only,  could  remove  tbem.  He  immodiately 
nndertouk  that  the  boy  shonld  be  forthcoming,  and  not- 
withstanding the  oioitement  of  tbe  moment,  he  went  off 
next  morning  to  fetch  him. 

They  arrived  in  town  rather  earlyj  and  Rigby,  wishing 
to  know  bow  affairs  were  going  on,  ordered  the  servant  to 
drive  immediately  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  party  ;  where 
a  pomiajient  committee  watched  every  phasis  of  the  im- 
pending revolution  ;  and  where  every  member  of  tbe  Oppo- 
sition, of  note  and  trust,  was  inistanlJy  admitted  to  receive 
or  to  impart  intelligence. 

It  was  certainly  not  without  emotion  that  Coningsby 
oantemplat«d  his  firs<t  intei'view  with  his  graudfalbcr.  All 
faia  experience  of  tbe  ties  of  relationship,  however  limited, 
waa  full  of  (endemesa  and  rapture.  His  memory  often 
dvti\l  on  his  mother's  sweet  em.brace;  and  ever  and  anon 
ft  fitfnl  phantom  of  some  pa^t  passage  of  domestic  love 
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haunted  his  gosLing  heart.  The  image  of  his  father  was 
less  fresh  in  his  mind ;  but  still  it  was  associated  with  a 
vague  sentiment  of  kindness  and  joy ;  and  the  allusions  to 
her  husband  in  his  mother's  letters  had  cherished  these 
impressions.  To  notice  lesser  sources  of  influence  in  his 
estimate  of  the  domestic  tie,  he  had  witnessed  under  the 
roof  of  Beaumanoir  the  existence  of  a  &mily  bound  to- 
gether by  the  most  beautiful  affections.  He  could  not  for- 
get how  Henry  Sydney  was  embraced  by  his  sisters  when 
he  returned  home ;  what  frank  and  fraternal  love  existed 
between  his  kinsman  and  his  elder  brother;  how  afiec- 
tionately  the  kind  Duke  had  welcomed  his  son  once  mora 
to  the  house  where  they  had  both  been  bom ;  and  the  dim 
eyes,  and  saddened  brows,  and  tones  of  tenderness,  which 
rather  looked  than  said  farewell,  when  they  went  back  to 
Eton. 

And  these  rapturous  meetings  and  these  mournful  adieus 
were  occasioned  only  by  a  separation  at  the  most  of  a  few 
months,  softened  by  constant  correspondence  and  the  com- 
munication of  mutual  sympathy.  But  Coningsby  was  to 
meet  a  relation,  his  near,  almost  his  only,  relation,  for  the 
first  time ;  the  relation,  too,  to  whom  he  owed  maintenance, 
education;  it  might  be  said,  existence.  It  was  a  great 
incident  for  a  great  drama ;  something  tragical  in  the  depth 
and  stir  of  its  emotions.  Even  the  imagination  of  the  boy 
could  not  be  insensible  to  its  materials ;  and  Coningsby  was 
picturing  to  himself  a  beneficent  and  venerable  gentleman 
pressing  to  his  breast  an  agitated  youth,  when  his  reverie 
was  broken  by  the  carriage  stopping  before  the  gates  of 
Monmouth  House. 

The  gates  were  opened  by  a  gigantic  Swiss,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  into  a  huge  court-yard.  At  its  end  Con- 
ingsby beheld  a  Palladian  palace,  with  wings  and  colon- 
nades encircling  the  court. 

A  double  flight  of  steps  led  into  a  circular  and  marble 
hall,  adorned  with  colossal  busts  of  the  CsBsars ;  the  stair- 
case in  fresco  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  breathed  with  the 
loves  and  wars  of  gods  and  heroes.    It  led  into  a  vestibule. 
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,  txabaKpu,  hong  with  Yesetian  gtraadoleB,  and 
lookiDg  into  gardans.  Opening;  ft  door  in  tliis  cbhinber, 
Knd  [troceediug  some  little  way  down  a  corridor,  Ur.  Uigfaj^ 
and  his  companion  arriTed  at  the  base  of  a  privMe  rtair- 
case.  Ascending  a  few  steps,  they  reached  a  landing- plac« 
hnng  with  tapestiy.  Drawing  this  aside,  Mr.  Rt^byppened 
a  door,  and  nshered  (kioingeby  throngb  an  aiitT>.cbaiubrr 
into  a  small  Ealoon,  of  beantifol  propartitfna,  and  fontiahed 
in  •  brilliant  and  delicate  tast«. 

•Ton  win  find  more  to  amnse  yon  here  than  where  yon 
wa«  before,'  said  Ur.  Rigby,  '  and  I  shall  not  be  nenrty 
BO  long  abeenU'    So  saying,  he  entered  into  an  inner  apart- 

The  wnlla  of  the  saloon,  which  were  covered  with  light 
bhie  eatin,  held,  in  silver  panels,  portraits  of  beantifa! 
women,  pajnicd  by  Boucher.  Couches  and  easy  chairs  of 
every  shape  iitvited  in  every  quarter  to  Inxuriona  re])OHt- ; 
while  amusement  was  afforded  by  tables  covered  with 
caricatnrea,  French  novels,  and  endless  miniatures  of  foreign 
dancers,  priucesiies,  and  sovereigns. 

Bat  Coninguby  was  so  impressed  with  the  impt'iuling 
interview  with  his  grandfiithcr,  that  he  neither  soaglit  not 
required  diversion.  Now  that  the  crisis  was  at  hni'd,  ho 
felt  agitated  and  nervous,  Bjid  wished  that  ho  was  agniti  at 
Etan.  The  suspense  was  sickening,  yet  he  drcodcHl  still 
more  the  sammona.  He  was  not  long  alone ;  the  door 
opened ;  he  started,  grow  pole ;  he  thought  it  was  his 
grandfather ;  it  was  not  even  Mr.  Rigby.  It  was  Ix-rd 
Uonmonth's  valet. 

'  Monsienr  Konigby  ?  " 

*Uy  name  is  Coniugsby,'  said  the  boy. 

'  Milor  is  ready  to  receive  yon,'  said  the  valet. 

Cooingsby  sprang  forward  with  that  desperation  wliich 
the  scaffold  requires.  His  face  was  palo ;  his  hand  was 
moist-,  his  heart  beat  with  tnmnlt.  He  had  occasionally 
been  summoned  by  Dr.  Keate ;  that,  too,  was  awful  work, 
but,  compared  with  the  present,  a  morning  visit.  Unsir, 
vtillery,  the  roar  of  ouinon.  and  the  blare  of  tmmpeta. 
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may  tirgo  a  man  on  to  a  forlorn  hop*  ;  ambition,  one's  cun- 
stdtneBte,  the  holl  of  provioas  fftiluro,  naiiy  prevail  on  ua  to 
do  a  moru  dexpemte  thing ;  apeak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  bat  there  are  some  sitnations  in  Lie,  evch,  for 
instance,  as  entering  the  room  of  a  dentist,  in  wliich  the 
prostration  of  the  nervous  system  is  aljHoltite. 

The  moment  bad  at  length  arrived  when  the  dcBoktu  waa 
to  find  n  benefactor,  the  forlorn  a  friend,  the  oqihitn  a 
jiarent;  when  the  youth,  after  a  childhood  of  adversity, 
was  to  be  formally  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  noblo 
hoDse  fyoiu  which  be  bad  been  so  long  OBtranged,  and  at 
length  to  nasume  that  social  position  to  which  bis  lineu^e 
entitled  bim.  Manliness  might  support,  aflection  niigbt 
wxithe,  the  happy  angnish  of  such  a  meeting ;  bat  it  wii8 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  situations  which  stir  up  the  dcop 
fountAiiis  of  our  nature,  and  before  which  the  conventional 
proprieties  of  onr  ordinary  manners  ins  tan  taneonsly  vanish. 

Coningsby  with  &n  nncertain  st«p  followed  his  gnide 
throngb  a  bed-cbambcr,  the  sumptuousneas  of  which  be 
conld  not  notice,  into  the  di-essing-room  of  liord  Monmouth, 
Mr.  Bigby,  facing  Coningsby  as  he  entered,  was  leaninf^ 
over  the  baek  of  a  large  chair,  &om  which  as  Courngsby  was 
announced  by  the  valet,  the  Lord  of  the  house  slowly  rose, 
for  he  was  suiTering  slightly  from  the  gout,  hia  left  band 
resting  on  an  ivory  stick.  Lord  Monmonth  was  in  height 
above  the  middle  si/.e,  bnt  somewhat  portly  and  corpulent. 
His  countenance  was  strongly  marked ;  sagacity  on  the 
brow,BensDality  in  the  mouth  and  jaw.  His  bead  was  bahl, 
but  there  were  remains  of  the  rich  brown  locks  on  which 
ha  once  prided  himself.  His  largo  deep  blue  ^e,  madid  and 
yet  piercing,  showed  that  the  secretions  of  bis  brain  wei-o 
apportioned,  half  to  Toluptuouaiiess,  half  to  common  sense. 
Bnt  his  general  mien  was  truly  grand;  fnll  of  a  natural 
nobility,  of  which  no  ono  was  more  sensible  than  himself. 
Lord  Monmouth  was  not  in  dishabille  ;  on  the  contrary,  bis 
costnme  was  exact,  and  even  careful.  Rising  as  we  have 
mentioned  when  his  grandson  entered,  and  leaning  with 
hia  ttfl  baud  on  bis  ivory  cane,  he  made  Coaingsby  auch  a 
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how  BB  Lotiis  Qnfttorxe  migbt  have  bestowed  on  the  ambaii- 
sador  of  the  Duit«d  Provinces,  Then  eitanding  hia  right 
hand,  which  the  boy  trombliiiglj  touched.  Lord  llonmouth 

*  How  do  yoa  like  Eton  ?' 

This  contrast  to  the  reception  which  he  had  imagined, 
hoped,  feai'ed.  paralysed  the  reviving  eoergiee  of  young 
ConingBby.  Uu  felt  stopified  ;  he  looked  almost  aghast.  In 
the  chaotic  tumult  of  fais  mind,  hia  memory  suddenly  eeeiued 
to  receive  Rome  miraculous  inspiration.  Uysterioufi  phrases 
heard  in  hia  earliest  boyhood,  unnoticed  then,  long  since 
forgotten,  ruse  to  hia  ear.  Who  was  this  grsndfatbor,  seen 
Dot  before,  seen  now  for  the  first  time  F  Where  was  tfaa 
intfiPTening  link  of  blood  between  him  and  this  supt^rb  and 
icy  being?  The  boy  sank  into  the  chair  which  had  been 
placed  for  liirn,  and  leaning  on  the  table  bnrst  into  tears. 

Here  was  a  business!  If  there  were  one  thing  which 
would  have  made  Lord  Jlonmouth  travel  from  London  to 
Naples  at  four-aud- twenty  hours'  notice,  it  was  to  avoid  a 
scene.  He  hated  scenes.  He  ha  t«d  feelings.  Husawinstontly 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  sending  for  his  grandchild, 
fie  was  afi'aid  that  Coningsby  was  tender- hearted  like  hia 
father.  Another  tender- hewted  Coningsby  !  Unfortunata 
family!  Degenerate  race!  He  decided  iu  his  mind  that 
Coningsby  must  be  provided  for  in  the  Church,  and  looked 
at  Ur.  Bigby,  whose  principal  business  it  alwuys  was  to 
disembarrass  bis  patron  from  the  disagreeable. 

Hr.  BJgby  instantly  come  forward  and  adroitly  led  the 
hoy  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  Lord  Uonmouth'e  bed- 
chamber, closing  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  behind  him. 

'My  dear  young  friend,'  said  Mr.  Bigby,  'what  is  all 
this?' 

A  sob  the  only  answer. 

'What  can  be  the  matter?'  said  Mr,  Rigby. 

'I  was  thinking,"  said  Coningsby,  'of  poor  mammal' 

'  Hush  ! '  said  Mr.  Bigby ;  '  Lord  Monmouth  never  like*  to 
hev  of  people  who  are  dead ;  so  you  must  take  care  newr 
to  mention  your  mother  or  your  father.' 
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In  the  meantime  Lord  Monmouth  had  decided  on  the  &te 
of  Coningsbj.  The  Marqois  thought  he  conld  read  charac- 
ters  by  a  glance,  and  in  general  he  was  successful,  for  his 
natural  sagacity  had  been  nurtured  by  great  experience. 
His  grandson  was  not  to  his  taste ;  amiable  no  doubt,  but 
spooney. 

We  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  the  character  of  a  boy 
is  easily  read*  'Tis  a  mystery  the  most  profound.  Mark 
what  blunders  parents  constantly  make  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  own  offspring,  bred,  too,  under  their  eyes,  and  dis- 
playing every  hour  their  characteristics.  How  often  in  the 
nursery  does  the  genius  count  as  a  dunce  because  he  is 
pensive ;  while  a  rattling  urchin  is  invented  with  almost 
supernatural  qualities  because  his  animal  spirits  make  him 
impudent  and  flippant  1  The  school-boy,  above  all  others, 
is  not  the  simple  being  the  world  imagines.  In  that  young 
bosom  are  often  stirring  passions  as  strong  as  our  own, 
desires  not  less  violont,  a  volition  not  less  supreme.  In 
that  young  bosom  what  burning  love,  what  intense  ambition, 
what  avarice,  what  lust  of  power ;  envy  that  fiends  might 
emulate,  hate  that  man  might  fear  1 
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'  Comb,*  said  Mr.  Rigby,  when  Coningsby  was  somewhat 
composed,  '  come  with  me  and  we  will  see  the  house.' 

So  they  descended  once  more  the  private  staircase,  and 
again  entered  the  vestibule. 

*  If  you  had  seen  these  gardens  when  they  were  illumi- 
nated  for  a  f5te  to  George  lY.,'  said  Rigby,  as  crossing  the 
chamber  he  ushered  his  charge  into  the  state  apartments. 
The  splendour  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  objects  soon 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  boy,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
palace  of  his  fathers.  He  traversed  saloon  aflor  saloon 
hung  with  rare  tapestry  and  the  gorgeous  products  of 
foreign  looms;    filled    with  choice  pictures  and  creations 
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of  carious  art;  cabinots  that  soTereigns  migbl)  envy, 
mid  colossal  tosob  of  nuiJachit«  presented  bj  emperors. 
ConingBb^  aJtemately  giized  np  to  ceilings  glowing  with 
oolour  and  with  gold,  and  down  npon  carpets  bright  with 
the  fancies  and  virid  with  the  tints  of  Aubusson  and  of 
Asmiuster, 

'  This  grandfather  of  mine  is  a  great  prince,'  thought 
Coningsby,  as  musing  he  stood  before  a  portrait  ia  which 
be  recognised  the  features  of  the  being  Irom  whom  be  had 
kfo  recently  and  so  strangely  parted.  There  he  stood, 
B^Pbilip  Aagnstns,  Marquess  of  Monmonth,  in  his  robes  of 
»,  with  his  new  coronet  on  a  (able  near  hint,  a  dea- 
[Mtch  lying  at  hand  that  indicated  the  special  mission  of 
\dgh  ceremony  of  which  he  had  been  the  illustrious  envoy, 
had  the  garter  beneath  his  knee. 

'  You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  look  at  the 
piotores,'  said  Rigby,  observing  that  the  boy  had  now  quite 
recovered  himself.  '  Some  lanchcon  will  do  you  no  harm 
sRer  our  drive  ;'  and  be  opened  the  door  of  another  apart- 

It  was  a  pretty  room  adorned  with  a  fine  picture  of  th« 
chase;  at  a  round  table  iu  the  centre  sat  two  ladies 
interested  in  the  meal  to  which  Bigby  had  alluded. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  RJgby  ! '  said  the  eldest,  yet  young  and  bean- 
tifol,  and  speaking,  though  with  fluency,  in  a  foreign  accent, 
'come  and  tcU  me  some  news.  Have  yon  seen  Milor?*  and 
then  she  threw  a  sci-utini?iiLg  glance  irom  a  dark  dashing 
eye  at  his  companion. 

'  Let  me  present  to  your  Highness,'  said  Rigby,  with  an 
air  of  some  ceremony,  '  Mr.  Coningsby.' 

'  My  dear  yoang  friend,'  said  the  lady,  extending  her 
white  band  with  an  air  of  joyous  welcome,  'this  is  Lucretia, 
my  daughter.  We  love  yon  already.  Lord  Monmouth 
will  be  EO  charmed  to  see  yon.  What  beautiful  eyes  he  has, 
Mr.  Rigby.     Quite  like  MUor.' 

The  young  lady,  who  was  really  more  youthful  than 
Coningsby,  bnt  of  a  form  and  stature  so  developed  that  she 
qipeared  almost  a  woman,  bowed  to  the  guest  with  some 
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oeremoDf,  and  &  faint  BuUon  mule,  and  then  proceeded  with 
her  Perigonl  pie. 

'  You  must  be  so  bocf^ry  aft«r  yonr  drive,'  said  the  elder 
Indy,  placing  ComugBby  at  her  Hide,  and  hersolf  filling  hia 
plftto. 

This  waa  true  enongh;  and  while  Mr.  R'gby  and  the  lady 
Inlked  on  infinite  deal  about  things  wbioh  he  did  not  onder- 
atand,  and  persons  of  whom  he  had  never  beard,  our  littls 
liero  miulo  hia  first  meal  in  his  pat«riuU  house  with  no 
ordinary  zest;  and  renovated  by  the  pasty  and  a  glasa  of 
shtirry,  folt  altogether  a  different  being  from  what  he  was, 
whon  he  had  nndergono  the  t^'rrihle  interview  in  which  he 
began  to  n-floot  ho  had  conaidernbly  eiposod  himself.  Hia 
eourage  revived,  hia  senses  rallied,  he  rfpliod  U>  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  lady  with  calmness,  bnt  with  proroptnesa 
and  propriety.  It  waa  evident  that  ho  had  made  a  fiivonmble 
impression  on  her  HighncBs,  for  ever  and  anon  she  pnt  a 
tmffle  or  some  ainall  Juliyaoy  in  hia  plale,  and  insisted  upon 
his  taking  some  particular  oonfe«tii>nary,  bei-auHU  it  waa 
a  favourite  of  her  own.     Whon  she  rose,  she  said, — 

'  In  ten  minutes  the  carriage  will  bo  at  the  door ;  and 
if  yon  like,  my  dear  young  friend,  yon  shall  be  onr  bcnn.' 

'  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  mncli,'  naid  Couingsby. 

"Ah  t"  said  the  lady,  with  the  sweetest  smile, 'ho  is  frank." 

The  ladies  bowed  and  retired  ;  Mr.  Rigby  returned  to  the 
Marquess,  aud  the  ginxim  of  the  chambers  led  Coningsby 
to  his  room. 

This  ittily,  HO  oourteotis  to  Cocingshy,  wb«  tlio  Pnnoess 
Colonna,  a  Roman  dame,  the  second  wife  of  Prinoe  Paul 
Coloniia.  The  Prince  had  first  married  when  a  boy,  and  into 
a  ftimily  not  inferior  to  liia  own.  Of  this  anion,  in  every 
reapoct  unhappy,  the  Princess  Lucretia  was  the  sole  off- 
spring. He  wufl  a  man  disaolnte  and  devoted  to  play ; 
and  cared  for  nothing  much  but  his  pleasures  and  bil- 
liards, in  which  latter  he  was  esteemed  unrivalled.  Ac- 
cording  to  some,  in  a  freak  of  passion,  according  to  otheni, 
to  cancel  a  gambling  debt,  he  had  united  himself  to  hiK 
present  wife,  whoao  origin  was  obsonre ;    bat  with  whom 
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ie  oonttired  to  live  oa  terms  of  apparent  cordiality,  far  abe 
■wwB  much  admiretl,  and  made  tLe  society  of  her  hnaband 
•onght  by  those  who  contributed  to  his  enjoTineiil, 
Among  these  especiallj  figured  the  lI&rqnesB  of  Men- 
month,  between  vrhom  and  Prince  Colonna  the  world 
reot^nised  ew  existing  the  most  iatimate  and  entire  friend- 
ehip,  so  thai  his  Higliuess  and  his  fiunily  were  frequent 
gnDsts  under  the  roof  of  the  Englieh  nobleman,  and  now 
Moompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  England. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  meantime,  while  ladies  are  lancheani'tg  on 
Perif^rd  pic,  or  coursing  in  whirling  brit^kas,  performing 
all  tlie  singalar  ceremonies  of  a  London  morning  in  the 
heart  of  tJie  season ;  making  viaita  where  nolxidy  is  seen, 
1  making  purchases  which  are  not  wanted  ;  the  world 
1  aviation  and    nproar.      At  present  the  world  and 

a  confnsion  are  limited  to  St.  James's  Street  and  Pall 
ilfall;  bnt  soon  the  bonndaries  and  the  tumult  will  be 
extended  to  the  intended  metropohtnn  boroughs;  to-mor- 
row they  will  spread  over  the  niBiinfactnring  diHtrictB.  It 
is  perfectly  evident,  that  before  eight- and- fort j'  hours  hare 
passed,  the  country  will  be  in  a  state  of  fearful  crisis.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  P  Is  it  not  a  truth  that  the  subtle 
Chief  Baron  has  been  closeted  one  whole  hour  with  the 
£ing;  Uiat  shortly  after,  with  thoughtfiil  brow  and 
compressed  lip,  he  was  marked  in  his  daring  chariot 
entering  the  conrlyard  of  Apaley  House  ?  Great  waa  the 
panic  at  Brookes',  wild  the  hopes  of  Carlton  Temioe ;  all 
tlio  gentlemen  who  expected  to  have  been  made  peers  per- 
ceived that  the  country  waa  going  to  be  given  over  to  a 
rapacious  oligarchy. 

In  the  meantime  Tadpole  and  Taper,  who  had  nerw 
(}Bititnd  for  an  instant  the  mystfirions  head-qaartera  of  ths 
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late  OppoBition,  were  Ml  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  asked 
many  questions,  which  they  chiefly  answered  themselves. 

'  I  wonder  what  Lord  Lyndhurst  will  say  to  the  King,' 
said  Taper. 

*  He  has  plenty  of  pluck,'  said  Tadpole. 

'I  almost  wish  now  that  Eigby  had  breakfasted  with 
him  this  morning,'  said  Taper. 

'If  the  King  be  firm,  and  the  country  sound,'  said 
Tadpole,  *  and  Lord  Monmouth  keep  his  boroughs,  I  should 
not  wonder  to  see  Rigby  made  a  privy  councillor.' 

'There  is  no  precedent  for  an  under-secretary  being  a 
privy  councillor,'  said  Taper. 

*  But  we  live  in  revolutionary  times,'  said  Tadpole. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  gp*oom  of  the  chambers,  in  a  loud 
voico,  entering  the  room,  '  I  am  desired  to  state  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  with  the  King.' 

'  There  is  a  Providence  ! '  exclaimed  an  agitated  gentle- 
man, the  patent  of  whose  intended  peerage  had  not  been 
signed  the  day  that  the  Duke  had  quitted  office  in  1830. 

'I  always  thought  the  King  would  be  firm,'  said  Mr. 
Tadpole. 

*  I  wonder  who  will  have  the  Lidia  Board,'  said  Taper. 
At  this  moment  three  or  four  gentlemen  entered  the 

room  in  a  state  of  great  bustle  and  excitement ;  they  were 
immediately  surrounded. 

*  Is  it  true  ?  '  *  Quite  true ;  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Saw 
him  myself.  Not  at  all  hissed ;  certainly  not  hooted.  Per- 
haps a  little  hissed.  One  fellow  really  cheered  him.  Saw 
him  myself.  Say  what  they  like,  there  w  reaction.'  •  But 
Constitution  Hill,  they  say  ? '  *  Well,  there  was  a  sort  of 
inclination  to  a  row  on  Constitution  Hill ;  but  the  Duke 
quite  firm  ;  pistols,  and  carriage  doors  bolted.' 

Such  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  anxious  inquiries  and 
the  satisfactory  repHes  that  were  occasioned  by  the  entranou 
of  this  group. 

'  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  ! '  exclaimed  Tadpole,  rubbing 
his  hands  in  a  fit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  the  high 
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olwDga  of  political  goaeip,  wbeii  tbo  room  waa  croirded, 
uuct  ererj  one  had  his  romoTir,  Mr.  Eigby  looked  in  again  to 
throw  hia  eye  over  the  evening  popers,  and  cutch  in  various 
chiUchat  the  tone  of  public  or  parly  feeling  on  the  '  crisis.' 
Then  it  was  known  that  the  Doke  hod  returned  from  the 
King,  having  accepted  the  charge  of  forming  an  adminia- 
tntJon,  An  administration  to  do  «rfaat  F  Portontoas  qnea- 
tjou !  Were  concessions  to  be  made  ?  And  if  so,  what  F 
Was  it  altogethtir  impossible,  and  too  late,  '  stare  enper 
visfl  anttqaas  ?  '  Qaestione  altogether  above  yonr  Tadpoles 
and  yonr  Tapers,  whose  idea  of  the  necessities  of  the  age 
was  tiiat  they  tbemaelves  abonld  be  in  office. 

Lord  Eekdale  came  up  to  Mr.  Rigby.  This  peer  was  a 
noble  CroiBiis,  ac<]Daintad  with  all  the  gradations  of  life  ;  a 
Tolnptnary  who  could  be  a  Spartan  ;  clear-sighted,  nnpr&> 
jadioed,  sagacious ;  the  best  jndge  in  tlie  world  of  a  horse 
or  &  man ;  he  was  the  universal  referee ;  a  quarrel  about  a 
bet  or  a  mistress  was  solved  by  him  in  a  moment,  and  in  a 
manner  which  satisfied  both  parties.  He  patronised  and 
appreciated  tbo  fine  arte,  thongh  a  jockey ;  respected 
literaiy  men,  though  be  only  read  French  novels ;  and 
without  any  aSeotation  of  tastes  which  he  did  not  possess, 
was  looked  upon  by  every  singer  and  dancer  in  Europe  aa 
tbrar  natural  champion.  The  secret  of  his  strong  charactM' 
and  great  influence  was  his  self- composure,  which  an  earth- 
quake or  a  Reform  Bill  conld  not  distDrb,  and  which  in 
him  was  the  result  of  temperament  and  experience.  He 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Lord  Monmouth,  for  they 
hod  many  tastes  in  common  ;  were  both  men  of  consider- 
able, and  in  some  degree  similar,  abiliticB;  and  were  the 
two  greatest  proprietors  of  close  boroughs  in  the  country. 

*  Do  you  dine  at  Monmouth  House  to-day  P '  inquired 
Lord  Eskdale  of  Mr.  Rigby. 

'  Where  I  hope  to  meet  your  lordship.  The  Whig  papers 
are  rery  subdued,'  continued  Mr.  Rigby. 

'Ahl  they  have  nut  the  cue  yet,'  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  aflairs  ?  '  inquired  Ins 
uofflpanion. 
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'  I  thmk  the  hotinda  are  too  hot  to  hark  off  now,'  eud 
Lord  Egkdale. 

'There  is  one  combioation,'  Raid  Righj,  who  floemod 
moditating  an  attack  on  I.ord  Eakdalo'e  button. 

'  Give  it  aa  at  dinner,'  laid  Lord  Gakdalo,  who  know  his 
man,  and  madB  an  adroit  movempnt  fdrwards,  m  if  he  were 
very  anxionn  to  see  the  QUibe  nowapaper. 

In  the  coui'se  of  two  or  three  lioura  those  frentleinen  met 
af^ain  in  the  greon  drawing- room  of  }itonmouth  Bouse. 
Mr.  Bigby  was  sitting  on  tlio  sofa  by  Ijord  Monmouth, 
detailing  in  wkiMjierB  all  his  gossip  of  the  mom  :  Lord  ' 
Eskdale  mnrmoring  qniiint  ini|umea  into  thu  ear  of  the 
Princess  Lucretia.  Madame  Colouna  made  roninrks  alter- 
nately to  two  gentlemen,  who  paid  her  asaidnnue  conrt. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  OniiBby  ;  the  school,  the  college, 
and  the  club  crony  of  Lord  Monmouth,  who  had  b«en  his 
shadow  throQgh  life ;  travelled  with  him  in  early  days, 
won  money  with  liira  at  play,  had  been  hJs  coUoague  in  the 
lioQse  of  Commons;  and  was  still  one  of  his  nomincoa. 
Mr.  Ormsby  was  a  millionairu,  wliich  LonI  Monmouth 
liked.  He  Hked  bia  comjianions  to  bo  very  rich  or  very 
poor ;  to  be  hia  equals,  able  to  play  with  bim  at  bi^ii 
stakes,  or  join  him  in  a  great  spocalation ;  or  to  be  his 
tools,  and  to  amnae  and  serve  htm.  There  wag  nothing 
whiob  he  doapisod  and  disUked  so  much  as  a  modemf« 
fortune. 

The  other  gentleman  was  of  a  different  claas  and  cha- 
racter. Ndtiire  had  intended  Lueian  Gay  for  a  scholar 
and  a  wit;  nocesxity  had  made  him  a  scribbler  and  ft 
buffoon.  He  had  distinguished  liimBolf  at  the  University ; 
hat  he  had  no  patrimony,  nor  those  powers  of  perseverance 
which  Hncccas  in  any  learned  profeasion  requii«s.  Ha  was 
good-louking,  hud  great  animal  spirits,  and  a  keen  Mmse  of 
enjoyment,  and  could  not  dmdge.  Moreover  be  had  a  fine 
voice,  and  sang  bis  own  songs  with  considerable  btet«; 
accomplishments  which  made  his  fortune  in  society  and 
pamp1et«d  his  ruin.  In  due  time  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  bench  and  merged  into  jonrnalism,  by  means  of  which 
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h«  obanoed  to  become  ftcqnwnted  with  Mr.  BJgby.  That 
wopthy  individnal  tcss  not  slow  in  detecting  the  treason 
be  had  lighted  on ;  a  wit,  a  ready  and  happy  writer,  ajoyona 
and  tradable  being,  with  the  edncation,  and  still  the  feeU 
in^^B  and  man&era,  of  a  gentlemaa.  Frequent  were  the 
Sunday  dinners  which  found  Oay  a  guest  at  Mr.  Rigby'a 
vill&j  numerous  the  aiiy  pasquinades  which  he  left  behind, 
■ad  which  made  the  fortune  of  his  patron.  Flattered  by 
the  famibar  acquaiutanco  of  a  man  of  elation,  and  sanguine 
thai  he  had  found  the  link  which  would  sooner  or  later 
'n»tore  him  to  the  polished  world  that  he  had  forfeited, 
Gay  laboured  in  his  vocation  with  enthusiasm  and  suoceBS. 
Willingly  would  Bigby  have  kept  his  treasnre  to  himself; 
and  truly  he  hoarded  it  for  a  long  time,  but  it  oozed  out. 
Bigby  loved  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  complete  art 
of  society.  His  dinners  were  celebrated  at  least  for  their 
gneats.  Great  intellectnal  ilinstrations  were  found  thera 
blended  with  rank  and  high  station.  Bigby  loved  to 
patronise ;  to  play  the  minister  unbending  and  seeking 
rotief  &am  tlie  cares  of  council  in  the  society  of  anthers, 
artista,  and  men  of  science.  He  liked  dukes  to  dine  with 
him  and  hear  him  scatter  his  audacious  criticisms  to  Sir 
Thomas  or  Sir  Humphry.  They  went  away  astounded  by 
the  powers  of  their  host,  who,  had  he  not  fortunately 
devoted  those  powers  to  their  party,  must  apparently  have 
rivalled  Vandyke,  or  discovBred  the  safety-lamp. 

Now  in  these  dinners,  Lucian  Gay,  who  bad  brilliant 
convoraational  powers,  and  who  possessed  uU  the  resoorces 
of  boon  companionship,  would  be  an  invaluable  ally.  He 
was  therefore  admitted,  and  inspired  both  by  the  present 
enjoyment,  and  tbo  future  to  which  it  might  lead,  bia  ez- 
ertionB  wore  ontiring,  various,  roost  successful.  Bigby's 
dinners  became  still  more  celebrated.  It,  however,  neces- 
sarily followed  that  the  guests  who  were  charmed  by  Gay, 
wished  Gay  also  to  he  tlieir  guest.  Eigby  was  very  jealous 
of  this,  but  it  was  inevitable;  still  by  constant  manceuvre, 


by  intimations  of  some 


e  day  or  other,  of  snb- 


fitaotiaJ  patronage  in  bis  behalf^  by  a  thousand  little  arte  by 
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whicli  he  carved  out  work  for  Gkj  which  ofbon  preTentod 
him  accepting  invitations  to  great  hooseB  in  the  conntry, 
by  judicions  loans  of  small  sums  on  Lucian's  notes  of  hand 
and  other  analogous  devices,  Bigbj  contrived  to  keep  the 
wit  in  a  fair  state  of  bondage  and  dependence. 

One  thing  Rigby  was  resolved  on :  Gkiy  shonld  never  g^t 
into  Monmouth  House.  That  was  an  empyrean  too  high 
for  his  wing  to  soar  in.  Rigby  kept  that  social  monopoly 
distinctively  to  mark  the  relation  that  subsisted  between 
them  as  patron  and  client.  It  was  something  to  swagger 
about  when  they  were  together  afler  their  second  bottle  of 
claret.  Rigby  kept  his  resolution  for  some  years,  which 
the  frequent  and  prolonged  absence  of  the  Marquess  ren- 
dered not  very  difficult.  But  we  are  the  creatures  of 
circumstances ;  at  least  the  Rigby  race  particularly.  Lord 
Monmouth  returned  to  England  one  year,  and  wanted  to 
be  amused.  He  wanted  a  jester :  a  man  about  him  who 
would  make  him,  not  laugh,  for  that  was  impossible,  but 
smile  more  frequently,  tell  good  stories,  say  good  things, 
and  sing  now  and  then,  especially  French  songs.  Early  in 
life  Rigby  would  have  attempted  all  this,  though  he  had 
neither  fun,  voice,  nor  ear.  But  his  hold  on  Lord  Mon- 
mouth no  longer  depended  on  the  mere  exercise  of  agreeable 
qualities,  ho  had  become  indispensable  to  his  lordship,  by 
more  serious  if  not  higher  considerations.  And  what  with 
auditing  his  accounts,  guarding  his  boroughs,  writing  him, 
when  absent,  gossip  by  every  post,  and  when  in  England 
deciding  on  every  question  and  arranging  every  matter 
which  might  otherwise  have  ruffled  the  sublime  repose  of 
his  patron's  existence,  Rigby  might  be  excused  if  he  shrank 
a  little  from  the  minor  part  of  table  wit,  particularly  when 
we  remember  all  his  subterranean  journalism,  his  acid 
squibs,  and  his  malicious  paragraphs,  and,  what  Tadpole 
csilled^  his  *  slashing  articles.' 

These  *  slashing  articles '  were,  indeed,  things  which, 
had  thoy  appeared  as  anonymous  pamphlets,  would  have 
obtained  the  contemptuous  reception  which  in  an  intel- 
lectual view  no  compositions  more  surely  deserved;  but 
whispered  as  the  productions  of  one  behind  the  soexies* 
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1  the  pa(^  of  a  pwtj-  reriew,  they  ware 
1  off  ax  gvnoine  coin,  ftuii  took  in  greftt  nnmbcra  of 
the  liege*.  especuUI;  in  the  n>tintry.  Thpv  were  wrttten 
in  »  style  afiparemtlf  modellHl  on  the  hriefs  of  those  eliup 
aitoroeya  who  wesiy  adrocatca  with  their  clewr  mmnion* 
plu» ;  t«*sii^  with  obviotis  oonunent,  ani]  t«rtimiig  with 
inevitable  inference.  The  &ffect&tioii  of  order  in  the  Blat«- 
ment  of  facts  had  all  the  Incid  method  of  an  adroit  p<rtti> 
hgger.  Thay  dealt  mach  in  estra^te  from  netrepnpfn, 
qttotatioDB  &OTn  the  Annual  JCeyieItT,  parallel  passHgts  in 
fotgotteo  speeches,  arran^red  with  a  formidable  wray  of 
dates  Tftrely  accurate.  ^Vben  the  writer  wna  of  opinioo  he 
had  made  a  point,  yoa  maj  be  sope  the  hit  was  in  italit'S, 
that  last  resoarce  of  the  Forcible  Peebles.  He  handled  a 
pArticnlar  in  chronology  as  if  he  were  proTiDg  an  ahbi  at 
the  Criminal  Conrt.  Thecensnrewas  coarse  withoat  being 
strong,  and  vindictive  when  it  wonid  have  been  sarcnstic. 
Now  and  then  there  waa  a  passage  which  aimed  at  a  higher 
flight,  and  nothing  can  be  conceired  more  nnlike  gennjno 
feeling,  or  more  offensive  to  pure  taste.  And  yet,  perhaps, 
the  most  tadicrons  cbsracterigtio  of  theee  &otioiis  giUli< 
man&eys  was  an  occasional  aesnmption  of  the  high  morki 
and  admonitory  tone,  which  when  we  recnrred  to  the  ^nentl 
spirit  of  the  disconrae,  and  were  apt  to  recall  the  character 
rf  its  writer,  irreHistibly  reminded  one  of  Mrs,  Cole  and 
her  prayer-book. 

To  return  to  Lncian  Gay,  It  was  a  rale  with  Rigby  that 
no  one,  if  possible,  should  do  anything  for  Lord  Monmouth 
hot  himself;  and  as  a  jester  must  be  foond,  he  waa  deter- 
mined that  his  Lordsbip  should  have  the  best  in  the  market, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  credit  of  fnrnishingthearticle. 
As  a  reward,  therefore^  for  many  past  servicea,  and  a  fresh 
clnim  to  his  future  exertions,  Kigby  one  day  broke  to  Oay 
that  the  hour  had  at  length  arrived  when  the  hi};hest  ob- 
ject of  reasonablu  ambition  on  his  part,  and  the  liildlment 
of  one  of  Rigby's  long-cherished  and  dearest  hopes,  wero 
ftlike  to  be  realised.  Gay  was  to  be  presented  to  Lord 
Monmouth  and  dine  at  Monmouth  House. 

The  scqu^ntauce  waA  a  successful  one;  very  agreeable 
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to  botk  [lai'tiea.  Gay  became  an  babitnal  guost  of  Itori 
Monmoutb  wben  hU  patron  was  in  England  ;  nnd  in  hia 
absenoe  received  frequent  and  Hubstonlial  murks  of  hin  Idnd 
reooUection,  for  Lord  MuomuuUi  was  (,'t:ni!ruus  to  tbuso  who 
amused  bim. 

In  tbemeantitae  tbebour  of  dinner  is  at  band.  Conin^bj, 
who  had  lost  the  key  of  his  carpet-bag,  which  he  finally 
out  opeik  with  a  ponlcnife  that  be  found  on  hie  writing- 
table,  anu  the  blade  of  which  be  broke  in  the  o[K;ration, 
only  reached  Uie  dmwing-room  as  the  fifjure  of  his  grand- 
father, leaning  on  his  ivoiy  cane,  and  following  hiH  guL-ntB, 
was  jost  vixible  in  the  distanne.  Lie  whs  soon  ovortakeu. 
Porceivitiit  Cnningsby,  Lord  Monnumth  maile  him  a  bow, 
not  so  formal  a  one  aa  in  the  morning,  but  still  a  bow,  and 
said,  '  I  hope  you  liked  your  drive.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


rilh  all  thp 


A  UTTI.I  dinner,  not  more  than  the  Muse« 

gaeets  clever,  and   some   pretty,  offeni  hn 

human  natnre  under  very  favourable  circumstances.     In 

the  present  instance,  too,  every  one  woe  anxious  to  pldose, 

for  the  host,  wm  entirely  well-bred,  never  selfish  in  little 

things,  and  always  contributed  his  quota  to  the  general 

fund  of  polished  sociability. 

Althoagh  there  was  really  only  one  tliought  in  everv 
male  mind  present,  still,  regard  for  the  ladies,  itnd  some 
little  apprehension  of  the  servanta,  Imninbed  potiticB  from 
discoarse  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dinner,  with 
the  occasional  exception  of  some  rapid  and  fiying  alluaion 
which  the  initiated  understood,  but  which  remained  a 
mj^tery  to  the  rest.  Nevertheless  an  old  Rtory  now  and 
then  well  told  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  a  new  joke  now  and  then 
well  introduced  by  Mr.  Gay,  in-^e  dashing  aBsertion  by  Mr. 
Rigby,  which,  though  wrong,  wan  Btartliog;  tiiis  agreeable 
blending  of  anecdoltt,  jest,  and  paradox,  kept  everything 
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Savtt^  tad  produced  that  degree  of  mild  ezcitatioD  wbii-b 
Is  desirable.  Lord  Moudootb  sometiines  snmined  op  with 
an  epigrammatic  Beut«iii:e,  and  tamed  the  couversaitioii  by 
■  quostion,  in  case  it  dwelt  too  much  od  tbe  same  topic. 
Lord  Eskd&le  addressed  himself  principally  to  the  ladies  ; 
inqnired  after  their  morning  drive  and  doioga,  epoke  of 
new  iafibioDB,  und  qaoted  a  letter  from  Paris.  Madame 
Coloima  WB8  Dot  witty,  but  she  had  that  sweet  Roman 
ftuilbieas  which  is  bo  chamiiiig.  The  prcseace  of  a  bean- 
tjjnl  woman,  natnral  and  good-tempered,  even  if  she  bo  not 
ft  L'Espinasse  ura  De  Stuel,  is  animating. 

Nevertheless,  owing  probiibly  to  the  absorbing  powers  of 
tbe  forbidden  subject,  tttere  were  mouicnts  when  it  xcemed 
that  a  panse  waa  impending,  and  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  old  hand, 
MUH)d  one  of  these  critical  inatanta  to  address  a  good- 
natored  question  to  Coningsby,  whose  aeqiiiuutance  he  bad 
klready  cultivated  by  talcing  wine  with  bim. 

'  And  how  do  yon  like  Eton  r"  asked  Mr.  Ormsby. 

It  was  tbe  identical  qQestion  which  had  been  presented 
to  Coningsby  in  the  memorable  interview  of  the  morning, 
ind  which  had  received  no  reply  ;  or  rather  had  prodneed 
on  his  part  a  sentimental  ebullition  that  had  absolutely 
desdned  or  doomed  him  ta  the  Church. 

*  I  ehould  lite  to  see  the  fellow  who  did  not  like  Eton,' 
nid  Coningsby,  briskly,  determined  this  time  to  be  very 

''Gad  I  must  go  down  and  see  the  old  place,'  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  touched  by  a  pensive  reminiscence,  'One  can  get 
ft  good  bed  and  bottle  of  port  at  the  Christopher,  still  ?' 

'  Ton  had  better  come  and  try,  sir,'  said  Coningsby. 
'If  you  will  come  some  day  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Chris- 
topher, I  will  give  you  such  a  bottle  of  champagne  as  yon 
never  tasted  yet.' 

The  Marquess  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

'Ah!  I  liked  a  dinner  at  the  Christopher,'  s^d  Mr. 
Ormsby ;  '  afti^  mutton,  mutton,  mutton,  every  day,  it  wa« 
■ol  ft  bod  thing.' 

'We  bad  venison  for  dinner  every  week  last  season,'  said 
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Goningsbj ;  *  Buoklinrst  had  it  sent  np  from  his  park. 
Bat  I  don't  care  for  dinner.     Breakfast  is  my  lonng^.' 

'  Ah  !  those  little  rolls  and  pats  of  bnttor !'  said  Mr. 
Ormsbj.  '  Short  commons,  thongh.  What  do  yon  think 
we  did  in  my  time  ?  We  nsed  to  send  over  the  way  to  get 
a  mntton-chop.' 

'  I  wish  you  conld  see  Bnckhnrst  and  me  at  breakfast,' 
said  Coningsby,  '  with  a  ponnd  of  Castle's  sausages  !' 

*  What  Bnckhnrst  is  that,  Harry  P'  inquired  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, in  a  tone  of  some  interest,  and  for  the  first  time 
calling  him  by  his  Christian  name. 

'Sir  Charles  Buckhurst,  sir,  a  Berkshire  man:  Shirley 
Park  is  his  place.' 

'  Why,  that  must  be  Charley's  son,  Eskdale,'  said  Lord 
Monmouth ;  '  I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so  young.' 

*  He  married  late,  yon  know,  and  had  nothing  but 
daughters  for  a  long  time.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  Reform  Bill  for  Eton,' 
said  Lord  Monmouth,  musingly. 

The  servants  had  now  retired. 

*  1  think.  Lord  Monmouth,*  said  Mr.  Rigby,  *  we  must 
ask  permission  to  drink  one  toast  to-day.' 

*  Nay,  I  will  myself  give  it,'  he  replied.  *  Madame  Co- 
lonna,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  join  us  when  we  drink,  the 
Duke  !' 

*  Ah  !  what  a  man  !*  exclaimed  the  Princess.  *  What  a 
pity  it  is  you  have  a  House  of  Commons  here !  England 
would  be  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  if  it  were  not 
for  that  House  of  Commons.  It  makes  so  much  con- 
fusion 1' 

*  Don't  abuse  our  property,'  said  Lord  Eskdale  ;  *  Lord 
Monmouth  and  I  have  still  twenty  votes  of  that  same  body 
between  us.' 

*  And  there  ia  a  combination,'  said  Rigby,  *  by  which  you 
may  still  keep  them.' 

'  Ah  I  now  for  Rigby's  combination,'  said  Lord  Eskdale. 
'  The  only  thing  that  can  save  this  country,'  said  Rigby, 
^  is  a  coalition  on  a  sliding  scale.' 
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'Ton  hod  Iwlter  buy  np  the  Birmingham  TJnion  and  the 
other  bodies,'  said  Iiord  Monmontb;  'I  belieroit  might  all 
bo  done  for  two  or  three  hundred  thoosand  ponnds ;  Bud 
ihe  newspapers  loo,  Pitt  would  have  settled  this  basinesa 
long  ago.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rat«,  we  are  in,'  said  Rigby,  '  and  we  muat 
do  somuthing'.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Grey's  list  of  new  peers,'  said  Lord 
Eekdale.  '  They  say  there  are  several  members  of  otir  clnb 
in  it.' 

'And  the  claims  to  the  bononr  are  so  opposite,'  sold 
Indaii  Gay ;  '  one,  on  aoconntof  his  large  estate  ;  another, 
because  he  haa  none ;  one,  becaoae  he  has  a  well-grown 
family  to  perpetuate  the  title ;  another,  because  he  has  no 
heir,  and  no  power  of  ever  obtainicg  one.' 

*  I  wonder  how  he  will  form  hia  cabinet,'  said  Lord  Mon- 
Biooth  ;  *  the  old  story  won't  do." 

'  I  hear  that  Baring  is  to  be  one  of  the  new  canls ;  they 
■ay  >(  will  please  in  the  ci^,'  said  Lord  Eskdale.  '  I  sup- 
pose they  will  pick  out  of  hedg^  and  ditch  everything  that 
has  erer  had  the  semblunce  of  liberalism.' 

'  Affairs  in  my  time  were  never  so  complicated,'  said  Mr. 
Ormsby. 

'  Nay,  it  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  a  ontshell,'  said  Lndan 
Gay ;  *  one  party  wishes  to  keep  their  old  boroughs,  and 
Ibe  other  to  get  their  new  peers.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  future  historian  of  tbe  country  will  be  perpleied  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  distinct  object  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  proposed  to  himself  in  the  political  manimiTTea 
of  May  18S2.  It  was  known  that  the  passingof  tbe  Reform 
Bill  was  a  condition  absolute  with  the  King;  it  was  nn> 
qneBtionable,  that  the  first  genera!  election  under  the  new 
law  mnst  ignominiously  expel  the  Anti-Refonn  Ministry 
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from  power;  who  would  then  resnme  their  seats  on  the 
Opposition  benches  in  both  Houses  with  the  loss  not  only 
of  their  boroughs,  but  of  that  reputation  for  political  oon- 
sistency,  which  might  have  been  some  compensation  for  the 
parliamentary  influence  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
It  is  difficult  to  recognise  in  this  premature  effort  of  the 
Anti-Reform  leader  to  thrust  himself  again  into  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  any  indications  of  the  prescient  judgment 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  quarter.  It 
savoured  rather  of  restlessness  than  of  energy ;  and,  while 
it  proved  in  its  progress  not  only  an  ignorance  on  his  part 
of  the  public  mind,  but  of  the  feelings  of  his  own  party,  it 
terminated  under  circumstances  which  were  humiliating  to 
the  Crown,  and  painfully  significant  of  the  fhture  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  new  constitutional  scheme. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  ever  been  the  votary  of 
circumstances.  Ho  cares  little  for  causes.  He  watches 
events  rather  than  seeks  to  produce  them.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  military  mind.  Bapid  combinations,  the 
result  of  a  quick,  vigilant,  and  comprehensive  glance,  are 
generally  triumphant  in  the  field:  but  in  civil  affairs, 
where  results  are  not  immediate;  in  diplomacy  and  in 
the  management  of  deliberative  assemblies,  where  there  is 
much  intervening  time  and  many  counteracting  .causes, 
this  velocity  of  decision,  this  fitful  and  precipitate  action, 
are  often  productive  of  considerable  embarrassment,  and 
sometimes  of  terrible  discomfiture.  It  is  remarkable  that 
men  celebrated  for  military  prudence  are  oflen  found  to  be 
headstrong  statesmen.  In  civil  life  a  great  general  is  fre- 
quently and  strangely  the  creature  of  impulse ;  influenced 
in  his  political  movements  by  the  last  snatch  of  information ; 
and  often  the  creature  of  the  last  aide-de-camp  who  has 
his  ear. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  .in  another  chapter  the 
reasons  which  on  this,  as  on  previous  and  subsequent  occa- 
sions, induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  stand  aloof^  if  possible, 
from  official  life,  and  made  him  reluctant  to  re-enter  the 
service  of  his  Sovereign.     In  the  present  instance,  even 
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iampararj  tncceas  coald  onJ;  h%ve  been  Becnrod  b;  tiim 
ntmcwL  decision,  promptness,  and  energy.  These  were  sU 
wanting  :  some  were  afraid  to  follow  the  bold  ex&niple  of 
their  leader;  many  were  disinclined.  In  eigbt-and-fort^ 
hours  it  was  known  there  was  a  '  liitch.' 

The  Reform  party,  who  had  been  rather  stnpified  than 
kppaltcd  by  the  accepted  mission  of  the  Dnke  of  Welliug- 
too,  collected  their  scattered  senaea,  and  rallied  thotr  foroea. 
The  agitators  harangaed,  the  mobs  booted.  The  Cit;  of 
London,  as  if  the  King  had  again  tried  to  seixe  the  fiva 
members,  appointed  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Common 
Connoil  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  '  great  national  meft- 
SOTB,'  and  to  report  daily.  Brookes',  which  was  the  only 
place  that  at  iirst  was  really  frightened  and  talked  of  oom- 
ppomise,  grew  valiant  again ;  while  yoang  Whig  beroM 
jnDiped  npon  club- room  tables,  and  delivered  fJeiyinvectiTea. 
Emboldened  by  these  demonstrations,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons met  in  great  force,  and  passed  a  vote  which  stmok, 
without  disguise,  at  all  rival  powers  in  the  Stel« ;  Tirtually 
announced  its  supremacy  ;  revealed  the  forlorn  position  of 
the  House  of  Loi-ds  ondcr  the  new  arrangement ;  and 
seemed  to  lay  for  ever  the  flnttering  phantom  of  regal  pre- 
rogative. 

It  was  on  the  9tb  of  May  that  Lord  Lyndburat  wae  with 
the  King,  and  on  the  I6th  all  was  over.  Nothing  in  par- 
liamentary history  so  humiliating  as  the  funeral  oration 
delivered  that  day  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  the  old 
constitution,  that,  modelled  on  the  Venetian,  had  governed 
England  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Ha 
described  bia  Sovereign,  when  bis  Grace  first  reptured  to 
his  Majesty,  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  '  difficulty  and 
distress,'  appealing  to  bis  never-failing  loyalty  to  eitricato 
him  from  his  trouble  and  veiation.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, representing  the  House  of  Lords,  sympathisea  with 
the  King,  and  pledges  bis  utmost  efforts  for  his  Majesty's 
relief.  Bnt  after  five  days'  exertion,  this  man  of  indomi- 
titble  will  and  invincible  fortunes,  resigns  the  task  in 
discomfitore  and  despair,  and   alleges  as   the  only  and 
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nuEBoieot  reaion  of  hia  niter  and  hopcIeM  dofoftt,  thU  Uie 
Home  of  Commons  had  com*  to  &  vote  whicb  run  oonnter 
to  the  contompUtoil  exercise  of  the  prorogHtiTe. 

PVom  that  moment  power  passed  from  tb«  Houao  of 
Lords  to  Another  aasembly.  Bat  if  the  peers  have  ceased 
to  bs  magnificoea,  maj  it  not  alflo  happen  that  tbo  Sovereign 
may  cease  to  be  a  Doge  ?  It  is  not  imposaibto  that  the 
political  movomcnts  of  our  timo,  whioh  septn  on  the  antfaco 
to  have  a  tendency  to  democracy,  may  have  in  reality  a 
monnrcbical  bias. 

In  loss  than  a  fortnight's  time  the  House  of  Lords,  lika 
James  II.,  having  abdicated  their  fnnctions  hy  absence,  the 
KGform  Bill  passed ;  the  ardent  monarch,  who  a  few  months 
before  had  expresaud  his  readiness  to  go  down  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  a  hackney-coach  if  necesaary,  la  assist  its  pro- 
gress, now  declining  personally  to  givo  his  assent  to  its 
provisions. 

In  the  protractod  discugsions  to  which  this  celofaratfd 
measure  gave  riiie,  nothing  is  moro  remarkable  than  the 
perplexities  into  which  the  speakers  of  both  sides  are 
thrown,  when  they  tonch  upon  tbo  nature  of  the  nipre- 
sentative  principle.  On  one  hand  it  was  maintauiod,  that, 
nndor  the  old  system,  the  people  were  virtaally  represented ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  was  trinmphontly  ui^'ed,  that  if  tKs 
principle  be  ooucedod,  the  people  should  not  be  virtually, 
but  actually,  represented.  But  who  are  the  people  ?  And 
where  are  you  to  dram  a  line  P  And  why  should  there  be 
tny  P  It  was  urf'cd  that  a  oontribntiou  to  the  taxes  was 
the  constitutional  C)  nail  6  cat  ion  for  the  saflVage,  Bot  wo 
have  BStahlished  a  syslcm  of  taxation  in  this  country  of  eo 
remarkable  a  nature,  that  the  beggar  who  chows  bis  quid 
ss  he  sweeps  a  crosaing,  is  coatributiug  to  the  imfioats  !  Is 
lie  to  have  a  vote  F  He  is  one  of  the  people,  and  be  yields 
his  quota  to  the  public  barthons. 

Amid  these  oonflicting  statements,  and  these  confounding 
oondosions,  it  is  aingular  that  no  member  of  either  Honse 
sliould  have  roourred  to  the  original  character  of  thaso 
popular  osfiemblies,  which  have  always  prevailed  amoug  the 
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nortlien]  nations.  We  still  retAiD  in  the  antiquo  phra«»- 
ology  of  our  Btatntes  the  term  whicli  migLt  hare  beoeficioUy 
gaided  a  modem  Reformer  in  bis  recoa^tractiTe  labours. 

When  the  crowned  Northman  consulted  on  the  welfan 
of  biB  kingdom,  he  BBSemblod  the  ESTATES  of  hia  realm. 
Ifow  an  estate  is  a  claas  of  tbe  nation  invested  nith  political 
rights.  Tbure  appeared  the  estate  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
barons,  of  otlier  classes.  In  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
to  this  day,  tlie  estate  of  the  piiasanta  sends  its  representa.- 
tives  to  the  Diet.  In  England,  under  tlie  Normans,  the 
Church  and  the  Baronupe  were  convoked,  together  with 
tbe  estate  of  tbe  Commnnily,  a  term  which  then  probably 
described  the  inferior  holders  of  land,  whose  tenure  was 
not  immediate  of  the  Crown.  This  Third  Estato  was  so 
aomeroofi,  that  convenience  suggested  its  appearance  by 
wpresentation ;  while  the  others,  more  limited,  appeared, 
ftnd  still  appear,  personally.  The  Third  Eutute  una  recon- 
BtrDCt«d  as  circomstaaces  developed  themselves.  It  was  a 
Iteform  of  Parliament  when  the  towns  were  sammoned. 

In  treating  the  Honse  of  the  Third  Estate  as  the  House 
of  the  People,  and  not  as  the  Eonse  of  a  privileged  class, 
the  Ministry  and  Parliament  of  1S31  virtually  conceded 
the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  t^n-pound  franchise  was  an  arbitrary,  irrational,  and 
impolitic  qualification.  It  had,  indeed,  tbe  merit  of  sini- 
plici^,  and  so  had  tbe  constitutions  of  Abbe  Siiiyes.  But 
its  immediate  and  inevitable  result  was  Chartism. 

Bot  if  the  Ministry  and  Parliament  of  1631  hod  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Third  Estate 
■bonld  be  eidarged  and  rcconstmcted,  they  would  have 
occupied  an  intelligible  position  ;  and  if,  instead  of  simpli- 
citj  of  elements  in  its  reconstruction,  they  had  sought,  on 
the  oontrary,  various  and  varying  materials  which  would 
hare  neutralised  the  painful  predominance  of  any  particular 
istereet  in  the  new  scheme,  and  prevented  those  banded 
jealousies  which  have  been  its  couseqneaccB,  tbe  nation 
would  have  found  itself  in  a  secure  condition.  Another 
olaes  not  less  numerous  than  the  eitstiiig  one,  and  invested 
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vtti)  piItDmm  not  less  iroportaot,  would  hare  been  addad 
to  th«  pablio  estates  of  the  realm;  nnd  tbe  bewildering 
lihrase  '  tha  People '  would  have  reiniLiiicd,  wbal  it  reolljr 
is,  a  term  of  imtnrnl  pliilosopliy,  atid  tiut  of  political 
sciencH. 

During  this  evuntful  week  of  Mny  1832,  when  an 
I'mpni-taiif  fnprtlut  inn  yres  oSected  in  the  moat  considtinthle 
of  modern  kingdoms,  in  a.  icuitihfT  so  tronquili  thai  t)>e 
•fiotims  themselves  were  scarcely  conscious  at  the  tim&of 
the  catastrophe,  Coiiingsby  pasHcd  bis  hours  in  nnaccus- 
tomed  pleasures,  and  in  novel  excitement.  Although  he 
heard  daily  from  the  lipa  of  Mr.  Riffby  and  his  friends  that 
England  waa  for  ever  lost,  the  assembled  EueBts  HtiU  con- 
trived to  do  justice  to  his  grandfather's  exctllont  dinners  ; 
nor  did  the  impending  min  that  awaited  them  prevent  the 
Princess  Colonna  from  going  to  the  Opera,  whither  she 
very  good-natnredly  toot  Coningaby,  Madame  Colouna, 
indeed,  gave  such  gratifying  accounts  of  facr  dear  young 
friend,  that  Coniiigsby  became  daily  a  groater  favourite 
with  Lord  Monmouth,  who  cheriahed  tbe  idi>a  that  his 
grandaon  hod  inherited  not  merely  the  colour  of  his  eyos, 
but  something  of  his  shrewd  and  Icarloaa  apirit. 

With  Lucretia,  Coningsby  did  not  muoh  advance.  She 
remained  silent  and  sutlen.  She  waa  not  beantifal ;  pallid, 
with  a  lowering  brow,  and  an  eye  that  avoided  mooting 
another's.  Ktadame  Colonnn,  though  good-natured,  felt  for 
her  something  of  tbe  alfection  for  which  atcp-roothers  arc 
celebrated.  Lucretia,  indeed,  did  not  encourage  her  tcind- 
nesa,  which  irritated  her  atep-mother,  who  socraed  seldom 
to  address  her  but  to  rate  and  chide ;  Lucretia  nuver 
repUed,  but  looked  dogged.  Her  father,  tbe  Prince,  did 
not  compensate  for  tliis  treatment.  The  memory  of  her 
mother,  whom  be  liud  greatly  disliked,  did  not  eonen  his 
heart.  He  was  a  man  still  young;  slender,  not  tnll ;  very 
handsome,  but  worn;  a  haggard  Antinous ;  bis  bcJiutifnl 
bair  daily  thinning ;  his  dreaa  neb  and  ctTeminute  ;  many 
jewels,  muoh  lace.  He  seldom  apoke,  but  was  polished, 
though  moody. 
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At  the  end  of  the  week,  Coningsbj  returned  to  Eton. 
On  the  ere  of  hia  departure,  Lord  Monmouth  desired  his 
grandson  to  meet  him  in  his  apartments  on  the  morrow,  be- 
fore quitting  his  roof.  This  ^Eu^well  visit  was  as  kind  and 
gracious  as  the  first  one  had  been  repulsive.  Lord  Mon- 
mouth gave  Coningsbj  his  blessing  and  ten  pounds; 
desired  that  he  would  order  a  dress,  anything  he  liked,  for 
the  approaching  Montem,  which  Lord  Monmouth  meant  to 
attend ;  and  informed  his  grandRon  that  he  should  order 
that  in  future  a  proper  supply  of  game  and  venison  should 
be  forwarded  to  Eton  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
friendsL 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Aftib  eight  o'clock  school,  the  day  following  the  return 
of  Coningsby,  according  to  custom,  he  repaired  to  Buck- 
nurst's  room,  where  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Vere,  and  our 
hero  held  with  him  their  breakfast  mess.  They  were  all 
in  the  fifth  form,  and  habitual  companions,  on  the  river  or 
on  the  Fives*  Wall,  at  cricket  or  at  foot-ball.  The  return 
of  Coningsby,  their  leader  alike  in  sport  and  study,  inspired 
them  to-day  with  unusual  spirits,  which,  to  say  the  trath, 
were  never  particularly  depressed.  Where  he  had  been, 
what  he  had  seen,  what  he  had  done,  what  sort  of  fellow 
his  grand&ther  was,  whether  the  visit  had  been  a  suc- 
cess ;  here  were  materials  for  almost  endless  inquiry.  And, 
indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  the  last  question  was  not  the 
least  exciting  to  them ;  for  the  deep  and  cordial  interest 
which  all  felt  in  Coningsby*s  welfare  far  outweighed  the 
curiosity  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would 
have  experienced  on  the  return  of  one  of  their  companions 
from  an  unusual  visit  to  London.  The  report  of  their 
^lend  imparted  to  them  unbounded  satisfaction,  when  they 
learned  that  his  relative  was  a  splendid  fellow ;  that  he  had 
been  loaded  with  kindness  and  fieivours ;  that  Monmouth 
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Hoiiu^  tha  wonders  of  which  he  rupidlj  iketchcd,  waa 
hermfterto  be  hia  home;  that  Lord  Muiimouth  wosoomin^ 
down  to  Montom  ;  that  OonJitgsby  was  to  order  any  dreu 
he  iikod,  boild  a  uew  boat  U'  ho  clioee;  and,  tiiiatly,  had 
been  pouched  in  a  manner  worttiy  of  a  Man]DesB  and  a 
gnindruther. 

'  By  tlie  bye,"  said  Bnckhnrst,  when  the  hubbub  had  « 
little  Bubsided,  '  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  half  like  it,  Oon- 
ingsby ;  bnt,  old  fellow,  1  had  no  idea  you  would  be  back 
this  morning ;  I  have  asked  Millbank  to  breakfast  here.' 

A  cloud  stole  over  the  clew  brow  of  Coningsby. 

'It  was  my  fault,*  said  Uie  amlaiilB  Henry  Sydney;  'but 
I  renJly  wautod  to  be  civil  to  Millbuuk.  and  as  yon  were 
not  here,  1  put  Buckhnrst  up  to  ask  him.' 

'Wull,'  Huid  Citningsby,  as  if  sullenly  resigned,  'never 
miud;    but  wliy  should  yon  ask  an   infernal  mauafao- 

'Why  the  Duke  always  wished  me  to  pay  him  some 
attention,"  auid  Lord  Henry,  mildly.  'Hia  fiimily  were  so 
civil  to  us  wboD  we  were  at  Mancliester.' 

*  Manchester,  indeed  ! '  said  Coniugsby ;  '  if  yon  knew 
what  I  do  about  Mruichest«i- !  A  pretty  stat«  we  have  boon 
in  in  London  this  week  past  with  yonr  Munchesters  and 
Binrnnghams  I' 

'  Come,  como,  Coningsby,'  said  Lord  Vere,  the  son  of  a 
Whig  lainistor ;'  1  am  all  for  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham.' 

'It  is  nil  up  with  the  country  I  can  tell  yon,'  said 
Coningaby,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  in  the  secret. 

'  My  fiither  says  it  will  all  go  right  now,'  rejoined  Lord 
Vere.     '  1  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  yesterday.' 

'  They  say  we  shall  all  lose  our  ostat«s,  thongh,'  said 
Bnckhnrst ;  '  I  know  I  shall  not  give  op  mine  without  n 
fight.  Shirley  was  besieged,  you  know,  in  the  cii-il  wars ; 
and  the  rebels  got  infernally  licked.' 

'  I  think  that  all  the  people  abont  Beaumanoir  would 
stand  by  the  Duke,'  said  Lord  Henry,  peuHivoly. 

'Well,   yon  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  have  it  very 
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moa,'  nud  CoiuDgsbf.     *I  know  it  Cram  the  best  antliar- 
ily.' 

'  It  depends  on  whether  my  &thcr  remainn  in,'  aatd  Lord 
Vere.  'He  ia  the  only  man  who  can  goTem  tho  ooontTy 
now.     All  Bay  that.' 

At  tbiB  moment  Millbank  eotered.  He  vies  a  good 
looking  boy,  somewhat  shy,  and  yot  with  a  sincere  ex- 
preKion  in  his  coantenance.  Ho  was  evidently  not 
extremely  intimate  with  those  who  were  now  hie  00m- 
panions.  Bnckhnrat,  and  Henry  Sydney,  and  Vere,  wel- 
comed him  oordially.  He  looked  at  Coningsby  with  some 
confitraint,  and  tlitin  eaid 

'You  have  been  in  London,  Coningsby  ?  ' 

'Yea,  I  bave  been  there  during  all  the  row.' 

'  You  must  have  had  a  rare  lark.' 

'Yes,  if  having  your  windows  broken  by  a  mob  be  ft 
rare  lofk.  They  could  not  break  my  grand  father's,  thongh. 
Ifonmonth  House  is  in  a  court-yard.  All  nobloman's  bonsce 
ahonld  be  in  conrt-yarda.' 

'  I  was  glad  to  see  it  all  ended  vety  well,*  said  Millbank. 

'  It  has  not  begnn  yet,"  said  Coningsby. 

•WbiitP'  aaid  Millbank. 

•Why,    tho  revolntion.' 

'The  lieform  Bill  will  prevent  a  revolntion,  my  &tber 
BftyB,'  said  Millbank. 

'By  Jove  I  here's  the  goose,'  said  Buokhnrst 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  room  a  little  boy,  the 
■don  of  a  noble  house,  bearing  a  roasted  goose,  which  be 
had  carried  &om  the  kitchen  of  the  opposite  inn,  the 
Christopher.  The  lower  boy  or  fag,  depositing  his  bur- 
then, aeked  his  master  whether  he  had  further  need  of 
lorn ;  and  Bnckhurst,  after  looking  ruund  the  table,  and 
MCertaining  that  he  had  not-,  gave  him  permission  to  retire ; 
bnt  be  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  hia  master  singing 
ont,  'Lower  boy,  St.  John!'  he  immediately  re-enlered, 
Uid  demanded  bis  master's  pleasure,  which  was,  that  he 
■botild  ponr  some  water  in  the  teapot.  This  being  aocom- 
pEahed,  St.  John  really  made  bis  escape,  and  retired  to  a 
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pupil-room,  whore  the  buUjing  of  a  tutor,  because  he  had 
no  derivations,  exceeded  in  all  probability  the  bollying  of 
his  master,  had  he  oontriyed  in  his  passage  from  the 
Christopher  to  have  upset  the  goose  or  dropped  the 
sausages. 

In  their  merry  meal,  the  Beform  Bill  was  forgotten. 
Their  thoughts  were  soon  concentred  in  their  little  world, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  visions  of  palaces  and  beau- 
tiful ladies  did  occasionally  flit  over  the  brain  of  one  of  the 
company.  But  for  him  especially  there  was  much  of  inter- 
est and  novelty.  So  much  had  happened  in  his  absence ! 
There  was  a  week's  arrears  for  him  of  Eton  annals.  They 
were  recounted  in  so  fresh  a  spirit,  and  in  such  vivid 
colours,  that  Coningsby  lost  nothing  by  his  London  visit. 
All  the  bold  feats  that  had  been  done,  and  all  the  bright 
things  that  had  been  said ;  all  the  triumphs,  and  all  the 
fidlures,  and  all  the  scrapes ;  how  popular  one  master  had 
made  himself^  and  how  ridiculous  another ;  all  was  detailed 
vrith  a  liveliness,  a  candour,  and  a  picturesque  ingenuous- 
ness, which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  Herodotus 
or  a  Froissart. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  Buckhurst,  '  I  move  that  after 
twelve  we  five  g^  up  to  Maidenhead.' 

'Agreed;  agreed!' 


CHAPTER  rX. 


MiLLBANK  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  manu^ic- 
turers  in  Lancashire.  His  father,  whose  opinions  were  of 
a  very  democratic  bent,  sent  his  son  to  Eton,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  system  of  education  pursued  there,  to 
show  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  any  duke  in 
the  land.  He  had,  however,  brought  up  his  only  boy  with 
a  due  prejudice  against  every  sentiment  or  institution  of  an 
aristocratic  character,  and  had  especially  impressed  upon 
him  in  his  school  career,  to  avoid  the  slightest  semblance  of 
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conrticg  the  aAectiona  or  soniel;  of  an;  member  o[  th* 
folselj-beld  superior  class. 

Tlie  character  of  the  son,  as  moch  us  the  inflocace  of 
the  &thcr.  teoded  to  the  FtiltiLueDt  of  the&e  iiijuuctionB. 
Osw&Id  iUlbank  was  of  a  proud  acd  indepcndcut  naturfl ; 
reserved,  a  little  stem.  The  earl;  &nd  coiifitiuitlj-reilereted 
dogiDft  of  his  &ther,  that  be  belonged  to  a.  class  debarred 
frum  its  jnst  position  in  the  social  Bystem,  Lad  aggravated 
the  grave  and  somewhat  discontented  hnnioor  of  his  blood. 
His  talents  were  considerable,  though  invested  with  no 
daEsling  qaalitj.  He  had  not  that  qoick  acd  brilliant 
af>prehensioD,  which,  combined  with  a  memory  of  rare 
retentiveneas,  had  already  advanced  Coningsby  ftir  beyond 
his  age,  and  made  him  already  looked  to  as  the  future  hero 
of  tLe  school.  Bat  Millbank  possessed  one  of  those  strong, 
lodnBtiionB  volitions  whose  perseverance  amounts  almost 
to  getuoB,  and  nearly  attains  its  results.  Thongh  Coningsbj 
ma  by  a  year  his  junior,  they  were  rivals.  This  circnm- 
Stance  bad  no  tendency  to  remove  the  prejudice  which 
Coningsby  entertained  against  him,  but  its  bias  on  the  part 
of  Miiibank  bad  a  contrary  effect. 

The  inSuenee  of  the  individual  is  nowhere  bo  sensible  as 
at  school.  There  the  personal  qualities  strike  without  any 
intervening  and  counteracting  causes.  A  gracious  presence, 
noble  sentiments,  or  a  bappy  talent,  make  their  way  there  at 
once,  without  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  what  set  they  are 
in,  or  what  family  they  are  o^  how  much  they  have  a-year, 
or  wbero  they  live.  Now,  on  no  spirit  had  the  influence  of 
Coningsby,  already  the  favourite,  and  soon  probably  to 
become  the  idol,  of  the  school,  fallen  more  effectually  than 
on  that  of  Millbank,  thongh  it  was  an  influence  that  no  one 
could  suspect  except  its  votary  or  its  victim. 

At  school,  (nendship  is  a  passion.  It  entrances  the 
being ;  it  tears  tbe  soul.  Alt  loves  of  after-life  eon  never 
bring  its  rapture,  or  its  wretchedness;  no  bliss  so  absorb- 
ing, no  pangs  of  jealousy  or  despair  so  crushing  and  so 
keen  I  What  tenderness  and  what  devotjon  ;  what  illimiU 
ftble  confidence;  infinite  Tevelationa  of  inmost  thoughts; 
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what  ecstatic  proicnt  and  rDtn&ntic  {\iture ;  vhat  bittrr 
eBtnagement«  aud  what  melting  rccoDciliationa ;  what 
icanoB  of  wild  reoninination,  agitating  explanations,  puB 
■ionato  cOTTOspoodenae  j  what  insane  aensitiveneaa,  and 
w!mt  frantic  sensibility;  what  eartbqnakes  of  the  heart 
and  whirlwinds  of  tho  son.1  ore  confined  in  that  aitnplo 
phrase,  a  Bcboolbo}''a  fricndahip !  "I'is  some  indofiuito 
rcicollectioii  of  theso  mj/stic  paesagvB  of  their  jonng  emotion 
that  makes  grey-haired  roen  uoum  over  tho  memory  of 
their  sohonlhoy  days.  It  is  a  spell  that  can  soAen  the 
noerhity  of  political  warfare,  and  with  its  witchery  can  call 
forth  a  EJgh  even  amid  the  callous  bustle  of  fashionable 
saloons. 

Tho  KGcrot  of  AlilUmnk's  life  was  a  passionate  admiration 
and  aft'ootion  for  Coningsby.  Pride,  his  natural  reserve, 
and  his  father's  injunetions,  had,  howeper,  hitherto  ancceas- 
fully  combined  to  restrain  tho  slightest  demoustrution  of 
these  sentiments,  Indeed,  Coningtiby  and  himself  wera 
neTOP  companions,  except  in  school,  or  in  some  publio 
game.  The  demeanonr  of  Coningsby  gave  no  encourago- 
meut  to  intimacy  to  one,  who,  nndcr  any  cironmatauci-M, 
would  have  required  considi'rable  invitation  to  open  him- 
self. 80  Millbank  fed  in  silenoe  on  a  cherished  idea.  It 
wa8  his  happiness  to  be  in  the  same  form,  to  join  in  the 
same  Kport,  with  Coningsby ;  occasionally  to  be  thrown  in 
unusual  contact  with  him,  to  oicbange  slight  and  not 
unkind  words.  In  their  division  they  were  rirala ;  Mill- 
bank  Bomclimes  triumphed,  but  to  be  vanqnished  by 
(!oningsby  was  for  him  not  without  a  degree  of  wild  satis- 
faction. Not  a  gesture,  not  a  phrase  from  Coningsby, 
that  be  did  not  watch  and  ponder  over  and  treasure  np. 
Coningaby  was  his  model,  alike  in  stndies,  in  manners,  or 
in  pastimes;  the  aptest  scholar,  the  gayest  wit,  the  most 
graceful  associate,  the  moat  accomplislied  playmate ;  his 
standard  of  the  excellent.  Yet  Millbank  was  the  very  la«t 
boy  in  the  school  who  would  have  had  credit  given  him  by 
his  companions  for  profound  and  ardent  feeling.  Ha  was 
not  indeed  unpopular.     The  favourite  of  tho  school  like 
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CfKUBgiby,  he  oonld,  under  no  circimistaacea,  ever  hATQ 
become ;  nor  was  be  qualified  to  obtain  that  genenl 
g:r«doiusess  among  the  multitude,  which  the  sweet  dis- 

position  of  Henry  Sydney,  or  the  ^y  profusion  of  Buck. 
hnrst,  acquired  without  an  effort.  Milllwnk  was  not  bleEsed 
with  the  cfaaj-m  of  manner.  He  aeenKid  close  and  cold; 
bat  bo  vBs  conrageons,  jnst,  and  infleuble ;  never  bellied, 
and  to  his  otmost  would  prevent  tyranny.  The  little  boyi 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  stom  protiictor ;  and  his  word,  too, 
tbronghoDt  the  school  was  a  proverb  ;  and  tmth  ranks  a 
great  qaality  among  boys.  In  a  word,  MiUbank  waa  re- 
spected by  those  among  whom  he  lived ;  aod  BchooUboya 
scan  character  more  nicely  than  men  suppose. 

A  brother  of  Henry  Sydney,  quartered  in  Lnncashire, 
had  been  wounded  recently  in  a  riot,  and  had  received 
great  kindne^sS  from  the  Millbank  famijy,  in  whose  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  the  disturbance  had  occurred.  The 
feind  Duke  had  iroprossed  on  Henry  Sydney  to  acknowledge 
with  cordiality  to  the  younger  Millbank  at  Eton,  the  senee 
which  his  family  entertained  of  these  benefits ;  but  though 
Ueoiy  lost  neither  time  nor  opportunity  in  obeying  an 
iajnnctioii,  which  waa  grafsful  to  hia  own  heart,  he  failed 
in  cherishing,  or  indeed  creating,  any  intimacy  with  the 
object  of  hia  solicitude.  A  companionship  with  one  who 
was  Coningsby's  relative  and  most  familiar  friend,  would 
at  the  first  glance  have  appeared,  independently  of  all 
other  considerations,  a  most  desirable  result  for  Millbank  to 
accomplish.  But,  perhaps,  this  very  circumstance  afforded 
additional  reasons  for  the  absence  of  all  encouragement 
with  which  he  received  the  overtures  of  Lord  Heniy. 
Millbank  snepeoted  that  Coningaby  was  not  affected  in  his 
favour,  and  bis  pride  recoHcd  from  gaining,  by  any  indirect 
means,  an  intimacy  which  to  have  obtained  in  a  plain  and 
express  maaner  would  have  deeply  gratified  him.  How- 
erer,  the  ui^nt  invitation  of  Buckburst  and  Henry  Sydney, 
ud  the  fear  that  a  persistence  in  refusal  might  be  mis> 
interpreted  into  chnrhahnesa,  bad  at  length  bronght  UiU- 
taauk  to  their  breakfast- mess,  though,  when  he  accepted 
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their  invitation,  he  did   not  apprehend  that  Coningshj 
would  have  been  present. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  sanset,  the  day  of  this  very 
brcak&st,  and  a  g^ood  number  of  boys,  in  lounging  groups, 
were  collected  in  the  Long  Walk.  The  sports  and  matches 
of  the  day  were  over.  Criticism  had  succeeded  to  action 
in  sculling  and  in  cricket.  They  talked  over  the  exploits 
of  the  morning ;  canvassed  the  merits  of  the  competitors, 
marked  the  fellow  whose  play  or  whose  stroke  was  im- 
proving ;  glanced  at  another,  whose  promise  had  not  been 
fulfilled ;  discussed  the  pretensions,  and  adjudged  the  palm« 
Thus  public  opinion  is  formed.  Some,  too,  might  be  seen 
with  their  books  and  exercises,  intent  on  the  inevitable  and 
impending  tasks.  Among  these,  some  unhappy  wight  in 
the  remove,  wandering  about  with  his  hat,  after  parochial 
fashion,  seeking  relief  in  the  shape  of  a  verse.  A  hard  lot 
this,  to  know  that  you  must  be  delivered  of  fourteen  verses 
at  least  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  be  conscious  that 
you  are  pregnant  of  none.  The  lesser  boys,  urchins  of 
tender  years,  clustered  like  flies  round  the  baskets  of  cer- 
tain vendors  of  sugary  delicacies  that  rested  on  the  Long 
Walk  wall.  The  pallid  countenance,  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
the  hoarse  voice  clogged  with  accumulated  phlegm,  indi- 
cated too  surely  the  irreclaimable  and  hopeless  votary  of 
lollypop,   the  opium-eater  of  school-boys. 

'It  is  settled,  the  match  to-morrow  shall  be  between 
Aquatics  and  Dry  bobs,'  said  a  senior  boy;  who  was  ar- 
ranging a  future  match  at  cricket. 

'  But  what  is  to  be  done  about  Fielding  major  p '  inquired 
another.  '  He  has  not  paid  his  boating  money,  and  I  say 
he  has  no  right  to  play  among  the  Aquatics  before  he  has 
paid  his  money.' 

'  Oh  !  but  we  must  have  Fielding  major,  he  is  such  a  devil 
of  a  swipe.' 

'  I  declare  he  shaU  not  play  among  the  Aquatics  if  he  does 
not  pay  his  boating  money.    It  is  an  infernal  shame.'  * 

'  Let  us  ask  Buckhurst.    Where  is  Buckhurst  P ' 

'Have  you  got  any  toffy  ? '  inquired  a  dull. looking  little 
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boy,  ID  a  hoarse  voice,  of  ono  of  tie  rendora  of  soholastio 
oonfectioii&rt'. 

•  Tom  Trot,  air.' 
•No;  I  want  toffy.' 

•  Very  nice  Tom  Trot,  sir." 

'  No,  I  want  toffy  j  1  bave  been  eating  Tom  Trot  all  day,' 
'Where  is  Buckhurst?      We    mnsb    settle  about  the 

Aqnatics.' 

'  Well,  I  for  one  will  not  play  if  Fielding  major  plays 

Hmongst  tbe  Aqnatics.     That  is  settled.' 

•  Oh  1  nonsense  ;  be  will  pay  bis  money  if  yon  aek  him.' 

'  I  shall  not  ask  him  again.  The  captain  duns  na  eyei7 
day.     It  is  an  infernal  aliame.' 

'  I  say,  Bnrnham,  where  can  one  get  some  tofiy  P  This 
bilow  nerer  has  any.' 

'  I  will  tell  yon ;  at  Barnes'  on  the  bridge.  The  best 
toffy  in  tbe  world.' 

'  I  will  go  at  once.     1  must  have  some  toffy.' 

'  Just  help  me  with  this  verse,  Collins,'  said  one  boy  to 
another,  in  an  imploring  tone,  '  that's  a  good  follow.' 

'  Well,  give  it  ns  :  first  syllable  in  fabri  is  short ;  three 
false  qnantities  in  the  two  first  lines !  You're  a  pretty 
one.     There,  I  have  done  it  tor  yon." 

■  That's  a  good  follow,' 

'  Any  fellow  seen  Bnckbnrst  p  ' 

'  Gone  np  the  river  with  Coningsby  and  Henry  Sydney,' 

'  Bnt  he  must  be  hack  by  this  time.  I  want  him  to  make 
the  list  for  the  match  to-morrow.  Where  the  denoe  can 
Bockbnrst'bo  ?' 

And  now,  as  mmonrs  rise  in  society  we  know  not  how, 
so  there  was  enddcnly  a  flying  report  in  this  moltitade, 
the  origin  of  which  no  one  in  his  alarm  stopped  to  ascertain, 
that  a  hoy  was  drowned. 

£v«ry  heart  was  agitated. 

What  boy?  When,  where,  how?  Who  was  absent  ? 
Who  had  been  on  the  river  to-day?  Bnckhnrst.  The 
nport  ran  that  Bnckhnrst  was  drowned.  Great  were  the 
trouble  and   consternaticm.      BnckhnrsE.  was   ever   mnota 
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liked ;  and  now  no  one  lemembered  anything  but  hla  gcod 
qualities. 

'  Who  heard  it  was  Buckburst  P '  said  Sedgwiok,  captain 
of  the  sohool,  coming  forward. 

'  I  heard  Bradford  tell  Palmer  it  was  Backhnrst^'  said  a 
little  boy. 

*  Where  is  Bradford  ?  ' 

*  Hero.' 

*  What  do  you  know  about  Buckburst  ? ' 

'  Wentworth  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  Buckburst  waa 
drowned.  He  heard  it  at  the  Brocas ;  a  bargeman  told  him 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.' 

*  Here  is  Wentworth !  Here  is  Wentworth  ! '  a  hundred 
voices  exclaimed,  and  they  formed  a  circle  round  him. 

*  Well,  what  did  you  hear,  Wentworth  P '  asked  Sedg- 
wick. 

*  I  was  at  the  Brocas,  and  a  Bargee  told  me  that  an 
Eton  fellow  had  been  drowned  above  Surley,  and  the  only 
Eton  boat  above  Surley  to-day,  as  I  can  learn,  is  Buck- 
hurst's  four-oar.     That  is  all.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  hope. 

'  Oh  !  come,  come,'  said  Sedgwick,  '  there  is  some  chance. 
Who  is  with  Buckburst ;  who  knows  ? ' 

*  I  saw  him  walk  down  to  the  Brocas  with  Vore,'  said  a 
boy. 

*  I  hope  it  is  not  Vere,'  said  a  little  boy,  with  a  tearful 
eye  ;  *  he  never  lets  any  fellow  bully  me.' 

'  Here  is  MaJtravers,'  halloed  out  a  boy ; '  he  knows  some- 
thing.' 

*  Well,  what  do  you  know,  Maltravers  P  * 

'  I  heard  Boots  at  the  Christopher  say  that  an  Eton 
fellow  was  drowned,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  person  who 
was  there.' 

*  Bring  Boots  here,*  said  Sedgwick. 

Instantly  a  band  of  boys  rushed  over  the  way,  and  in  a 
moment  the  witness  was  produced. 

'  What  have  yon  heard,  Sam,  about  this  accident  P '  said 
Sedgwick. 
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■Well,  Bir,  I  heard  a  yonng  gontleiuBu  w«a  ilrowned 
above  Monkey  Island,'  said  Boots. 

'And  no  name  nientionod  ?' 

•\V«U,  air,  I  bolievo  it  was  Mr.  Coningsby." 

A  general  groan  of  horror. 

'Cfxaixgaby,  Coningsby  !  By  Heavens  1  ha[ie  not,'  sai& 
6«dgwick. 

*  i  very  much  fear  so,'  aaid  Boots ;  '  i 
nuui  who  told  mo  saw  Mr.  Coningsby  i 
laid  oat  in  fiiumels.' 

'  I  had  Booner  any  follow  Lad  been  drowned  than  Con- 
ingsby,'  whispered  one  boy  to  another. 

*  I  liked  him,  the  best  fellow  at  Eton,'  responded  his  com- 
panion, in  a  siDOthered  tone. 

■  What  a  clover  fellow  he  was  ! ' 
'  And  so  doQced  generous  ! ' 

*  Ue  would  liave  got  the  medal  if  he  had  lived.' 

'  And  how  came  he  t«  bo  drownod  ?  for  he  was  sacb  n 
fine  swimmer ! ' 

'I  heerd  Mr.  Coningsby  was  saving  another's  life,'  con- 
tinned  Boots  in  his  evidence,  'which  makes  it  in  a  manner 
more  sorrowfnl.' 

'  Poor  Coningsby  ! '  exclaimed  a  boy,  bursting  into  tears  : 
'I  move  the  whole  school  goes  into  monming.' 

'  I  wish  we  could  get  hold  of  this  bargeman,'  said  Sedg- 
wick. *  Now  stop,  stop,  don't  all  run  away  in  that  mad 
manner ;  you  fiighten  the  people.  Charles  Herbert  and 
Palmer,  yon  two  go  down  to  the  Brocas  and  inquire.' 

But  just  at  this  moment,  an  increased  stir  and  excite- 
ment were  evident  in  tho  Long  Walk ;  the  circle  round 
Sedgwick  opened,  and  there  appeared  Henry  Sydney  and 
Bnekhnrst. 

There  was  a  dead  siloncc.  It  was  impossible  that  sus* 
pense  could  be  strained  to  a  higher  pitch.  The  air  and 
txrantonaoce  of  Sydney  and  Backhurst  were  rathar  excited 
thKD  monmfu]  or  alarmed.  They  needed  no  inqniriea,  for 
bofhre  they  bad  penetrated  the  circle  they  hod  become 
Knrs  of  its  cause. 
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Buckhurst,  the  most  energetic  of  beings,  was  of  coarae 
tlie  first  to  speak.  Henry  Sydney  indeed  looked  pale  and 
nervous ;  but  his  companion,  flashed  and  resolute,  knew 
exactly  how  to  hit  a  popular  assembly,  and  at  once  came  to 
the  point. 

*  It  is  all  a  false  report,  an  infernal  lie ;  Coningsby  is 
quite  safe,  and  nobody  is  drowned.* 

There  was  a  cheer  that  might  have  been  heard  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Then,  turning  to  Sedgwick,  in  an  under  tone 
Buckhurst  added, 

*It  i^  all  right,  but,  by  Jove  !  we  have  had  a  shaver.  I 
will  tell  you  all  in  a  moment,  but  we  want  to  keep  the 
thing  quiet,  and  so  let  the  fellows  disperse,  and  we  will  talk 
afterwards.* 

In  a  few  moments  the  Long  Walk  had  resumed  its  usual 
character ;  but  Sedgwick,  Herbeil,  and  one  or  two  others 
tui*ned  into  the  playing  fields,  where,  undisturbed  and 
unnoticed  by  the  multitude,  they  listened  to  the  promised 
communication  of  Buckhurst  and  Henry  Sydney. 

*  You  know  wo  went  up  the  river  together,*  said  Buckhurst. 
*  Myself,  Henry  Sydney,  Coningsby,  Verc,  and  Millbank.  We 
had  breakfasted  togetlier,  and  aftt>r  twelve  agreed  to  go  up 
to  Maidenhead.  Well,  we  went  up  much  higher  than  we 
had  intended.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  had  got 
to  the  Lock  we  pulled  up ;  Coningsby  was  then  steering. 
Well,  we  fastened  the  boat  to,  and  were  all  of  us  stretched 
out  on  the  midadow,  when  Millbank  and  Vcre  said  they 
they  should  go  and  bathe  in  the  Lock  Pool.  The  rest  of  us 
were  opposed;  but  after  Millbank  and  Vere  had  gone 
about  ten  minutes,  Coningsby,  who  was  very  fresh,  said  he 
had  changed  his  mind  and  should  go  and  bathe  too.  So  he 
left  us.  He  had  scarcely  got  to  the  pool  when  ho  heard  a  cry. 
There  was  a  fellow  drowning.  He  threw  off  his  clothes  and 
was  in  in  a  moment.  The  fact  is  this,  Millbank  had  plunged 
in  the  pool  and  found  himself  in  some  eddies,  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  two  currents.  He  called  out  to  Vere  not  to 
come,  and  tried  to  swim  off.  But  he  was  beat,  and  seeing 
he  wjus  in  danger,  Vere  jumped  in.     But  the  stream  was  so 
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B>ung,  froin  th«  great  Tall  of  water  from  the  laslicr  above, 
that  Verc  was  exhaosUtd  before  he  could  reach  I^Ubank, 
and  Dearly  sank  himself.  Well,  he  just  savcii  liimaelf ;  but 
Millbauk  sauk  as  Cuuingahy  jumped  in.  What  do  yuu 
think  of  thiit  ?  * 

■  By  Jove ! '  esclaimed  Sedgwick,  Herbert,  aud  aJI.  Tlie 
faTonrite  oath  of  schoolboya   perpetiiat«s  the  divinity  of 

'Anii  now  comes  the  worst.  Coningaby  caught  MUl- 
bauk  when  he  rose ,  bnt  he  found  bimseir  in  the  midst  of 
o  strong  current  titat  had  befoi-u  nearly  swanipod 
Vere.  '\V'hat  a  lucky  thing  that  bo  had  taken  into  hia  beiui 
not  to  pnll  to-day!  Fresher  than  Vere,  he  juat  ninni^d 
to  land  Millbaitk  and  hiniBclf.  The  shonts  of  Vere  called 
na,  and  we  arrivud  to  iind  the  bodies  of  Jiillbank  and 
Couingsby  apparently  lifeless,  for  Millbank  was  quite  gone, 
and  Coningnby  Lad  swooned  on  lauding.' 

'  If  Coningsby  had  been  lost,"  eaid  Henry  Sydney,  '  1 
never  would  have  shown  my  face  at  Kton  again.' 

'Can  you  conceive  a  position  more  terrible  ?  '  said  Bnek- 
hnrst..  *  I  declare  I  shall  never  forget  it  a«  long  as  1  Vivii 
However,  there  was  the  Ijock  House  at  hand  ;  and  we  got 
blankets  and  brandy.  Coningsby  was  soon  all  right ;  but 
Millbank,  I  can  tell  you,  gave  as  some  trouble.  I  thonght 
it  was  all  up.     Didn't  you,  Henry  Sydney  ?  ' 

'  The  most  fishy  thing  1  ever  saw,'  said  Henry  Sydney, 

'  Well,  we  were  fairly  frightened  here,'  said  Sedgwick. 
'  The  first  report  was,  that  you  had  gone,  but  that  seemed 
without  foundation ;  but  Coningsby  was  quite  given  np. 
Where  are  they  now  ?' 

'They  are  both  at  their  tutors*.  T  thought  they  had 
bett«r  keep  qaict.  Vore  ia  with  Mitlbank,  and  wo  ara 
going  back  to  Coningsby  dii'cctly  ;  bnt  we  thought  it  bust 
to  show,  finding  on  oar  arrival  that  tliore  were  all  sorts  of 
nunonrs  abont.  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  report  at  once 
to  my  tutor,  for  he  will  be  sure  to  hear  something." 

'  1  would  if  I  were  yon.' 
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What  wonderfat  tilings  are  events !  Tlie  least  are  of 
greater  importance  than  tfae  most  snblime  and  cinnprehen- 
Rive  apecalations !  In  what  faneiAiI  schemes  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  Coningsbj  had  MiUbank  in  liis  ruverius  oflen 
indulged  I  What  combinatinna  that  wore  to  extend  over 
years  and  inflaence  their  lives  !  Bat  the  moment  that  ho 
entered  the  world  of  action,  his  pride  recoiled  from  tho 
plans  and  hopes  which  hie  sympathy  had  inspired.  His 
sensibility  and  his  inordinate  self-respect  were  always  at 
variance.  And  he  seldom  exchanged  a  word  with  tho 
being  whoso  idea  cngrohsed  his  affection. 

And  now,  suddenly,  an  event  had  ocoarred,  like  all 
events,  unforeseen,  which  in  a  few,  brief,  agitating,  tnmnl- 
tuons  moments  hod  aingnlsjly  and  utterly  changed  the 
relations  that  previously  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
former  object  of  his  concealed  tenderness.  MiUbank  now 
stood  with  respect  to  Coningsby  in  the  position  of  one  who 
owes  to  another  the  greatest  conoeivahio  obligation ;  a 
favour  which  time  could  permit  Lim  neither  to  forget  nor 
to  repay.  Pride  was  a  sentiment  that  conid  no  longer 
subsist  before  the  preserver  of  his  life.  Devotion  to  that 
being,  open,  almost  ostentatious,  was  now  a  duty,  a  para- 
mount and  absorbing  tie.  The  sense  of  past  peril,  the 
rapture  of  escape,  a  renewed  relish  for  the  life  so  nearly 
forfeited,  a  deep  sentiment  of  devout  gratitude  to  tho 
providence  that  had  guarded  over  him,  for  Millhank  was 
an  eminently  religious  boy,  a  tlioaght  of  home,  and  the 
anguish  that  might  have  overwhelmed  his  hearth;  all 
these  were  powerful  and  exciting  emotions  for  a  yoong  and 
fervent  mind,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  source  of  sensi- 
bility  on  which  we  have  already  touched.  Lord  Vere,  who 
lodged  in  tho  same  house  as  MiUbank,  and  was  sitting  by 
his  bedside,  observid,  as  night  fell,  that  his  mind  wan- 
dered. 
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The  iilceaa  of  Millbank,  the  chamcter  of  which  soon 
trui§pirod,  and  was  soon  exaggerated,  attracWd  the  piibliu 
attenticpn  with  iniireaaed  iutereet  to  the  circamstances  OOt 
of  which  it  had  aris^D,  aud  from  which  tho  parties  priuci. 
pally  concerned  had  wished  to  have  diverted  notice.  The 
anfferer,  indeed,  had  traDsgreased  the  rnles  of  the  school  bjr 
bathing  at  an  an]icetised  spot,  where  there  were  no  expert 
BwimmeRS  in  attendance,  as  is  cnslomaiy,  to  instruct  the 
practicij  and  to  guard  over  the  lives  of  tbo  yonng  adveu- 
torera.  Bat  the  circamstances  with  which  this  violation 
of  roles  liad  been  accompauied,  and  the  assurance  of  sevenil 
of  the  party  tliat  the;  hud  not  themselves  in&inged  the 
rcgnlatioDS,  combined  with  the  high  character  of  Mill- 
bank,  mode  the  aathoritios  not  over  anxious  to  visit  with 
penalties  a  breach  of  observance  which,  in  the  cone  of  the 
only  proved  offender,  had  been  attended  with  snch  im- 
praSHive  cODBeqoences.  The  feat  of  Coningsbj  waa  extolled 
by  all  as  an  act  of  high  gallantry  and  skill.  It  confirmed 
and  increased  the  great  reputation  which  he  ali'eady 
enjoyed. 

'  Millbank  is  getting  quite  well,'  Eaid  Backhurst  to 
Coningaby  a  few  days  aiter  the  accident.  "  Hcniy  Sydney 
and  I  are  going  to  see  him.     Will  yon  come?' 

'  I  think  wo  shall  be  too  many.  I  will  go  another  day,' 
replied  Coningsby. 

So  tliey  went  withont  him.  They  foand  Millbank  np 
ftnd  reading, 

'  Well,  old  fellow,'  Eaid  Buckliurst,  '  how  are  you  ?  We 
should  have  come  np  before,  but  they  would  not  let  ns, 
Aud  yon  are  qait«  right  now,  eh  ?' 

'Qnit«,     Has  there  been  any  row  about  itP' 

*  All  blown  over,'  said  Henry  Sydney;  'C****""*y  bo- 
haved  like  a  tramp.' 

'  I  have  seen  nobody  yet,'  said  Millbank ;  '  tliey  would  not 
let  me  till  to-dny.  Vcre  looked  in  this  morning  and  left 
me  Ibis  book,  but  I  was  asleep.  I  hope  they  will  let  nio 
out  in  a  day  or  two,  I  wont  to  thank  Coningsby  ;  I  never 
flhall  rest  til)  I  have  thanked  Coningsby.' 
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*0h,  he  will  come  to  see  yon^*  said  Henry  Sydney;  *1 
a^ked  him  just  now  to  come  with  ns.' 

'  Yes !'  said  Millbank,  eagerly ;  '  and  what  did  he  say  P' 

*  He  thoaght  we  should  be  too  many/ 

'  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  soon/  said  Millbank,  '  somehow 
or  other.' 

'  I  will  tell  him  to  come,'  said  Bnckhurst. 

*0h!  no,  no,  don't  teU  him  to  come,'  said  Millbank. 
*  Don't  bore  him/ 

*  I  know  he  is  going  to  play  a  match  at  fives  this  after- 
noon,' said  Bnckhurst,  '  for  I  am  one/ 

'  And  who  are  the  others  ?'  inquired  MiUbank. 

'  Herbert  and  Campbell/ 

'  Herbert  is  no  match  for  Coningsby,'  said  Millbank. 

And  then  they  talked  over  all  that  had  happened  since 
his  absence ;  and  Bnckhurst  gave  him  a  graphic  report  of 
the  excitement  on  the  afternoon  of  the  accident;  at  last 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him. 

*  Well,  good-bye,  old  fellow ;  we  will  come  and  see  you 
every  day.  What  can  we  do  for  you  ?  Any  books,  or 
anything  ?' 

*  If  any  fellow  asks  afler  me,*  said  Millbank,  '  tell  him  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  very  dull  being  alone.  But 
do  not  tell  any  fellow  to  come  if  he  docs  not  ask  after  me.' 

Notwithstanding  the  kind  suggestions  of  Buckhurst  and 
Henry  Sydney,  Coningsby  could  not  easily  bring  himself 
to  call  on  Millbank.  He  felt  a  constraint.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  went  to  receive  thanks.  He  would  rather  have  met 
Millbank  again  in  school,  or  in  the  playing  fields.  Without 
being  able  then  to  analyse  his  feelings,  he  shrank  uncon- 
sciously from  that  ebullition  of  sentiment,  which  in  more 
artificial  circles  is  described  as  a  scene.  Not  that  any 
dislike  of  Millbank  prompted  him  to  this  reserve.  On  the 
contrary,  since  he  had  conferred  a  great  obligation  on 
Millbank,  his  prejudice  against  him  had  sensibly  decreased. 
How  it  would  have  been  had  Millbank  saved  Coningsby 's 
life,  is  quite  another  afiair.  Probably,  as  Coningsby  was 
by  nature  generous,  his  sense  of  justice  might  have  strug- 
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^ed  sac<^aasra!1y  witli  hia  painrul  eeofle  of  the  OTerwhelming 
obligation.  But  in  tlio  present  case  tliere  was  no  clement 
to  disturb  hia  fuir  self- satis  faction.  He  hod  greatly  dis- 
tjngitished  Limself;  he  bad  conferred  on  bis  rival  an 
Msential  serrice ;  and  the  whole  world  rang  with  bis 
a|iplaoiie,  He  bof'an  ratlier  to  like  MJllbank  ;  we  will  not 
My  because  MiUhnnk  wia  the  nnintcntional  cause  of  his 
ptcaaarable  sensations.  Realty  it  was  that  the  nnnsnal 
circnmstancea  bad  prompted  bim  to  a  more  impartial 
judgment  of  his  Hvol's  cliaracti.>r.  lu  this  mood,  the  daj 
afler  the  visit  of  Buckhurst  ivnd  Uenrj  Sydney,  Coningsby 
called  on  MiUhank,  but  finding  liia  medical  attendant  with 
bim,  Coningsby  availed  himself  of  that  excaso  for  goin); 
away  without  seeing  him. 

The  next  day  he  left  Millhank  a  newspaper  on  his  way 
to  school,  time  not  piTmitting  a  visit.  Two  days  after, 
goinif  into  his  room,  he  foond  on  his  table  a  letter  addressed 
to  '  Hany  Coniogsby,  Esq.' 

Etoh.  iUflji— .  I8S2. 

'  Deir  Corinosbt,  I  very  much  few  that  yuu  most  think 
me  a  very  nngmteful  fellow,  because  you  have  not  heard 
from  me  before ;  hut  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  get  out 
and  say  to  yon  what  1  feel ;. but  whether  I  speak  or  write, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  make  yon  understand  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  to  you.  Now,  I  will  say  at  once,  that 
I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  any  fellow  in  the 
sobool,  and  always  thought  yon  the  cleverest;  indeed,  I 
always  thought  that  there  was  no  one  like  yon ;  but  I  never 
would  say  this  or  show  this,  bvcauao  yon  never  seemed  to 
oare  for  me,  and  because  1  was  afraid  you  woald  think  I 
merely  wiinted  to  cou  with  yon,  as  they  used  to  say  of  some 
other  fellows,  whose  names  1  will  not  mention,  because  they 
always  tried  to  do  so  with  Henry  Sydney  and  yon.  I  do 
not  want  tliis  at  all  ^  hut  I  want,  tliongb  wo  ma^  not  speak 
to  each  other  more  than  before,  that  wo  may  be  friends  j 
and  that  you  will  always  know  that  there  is  nothing  I  will 
not  do  for  you,  and  that  I  like  yon  better  than  any  fellow 
at  Eton.     And  I  do  not  mean  that  this  shall  be  only  at 
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Eton,  but  afterwards,  wherever  we  may  be,  that  yon  will 
always  remember  that  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for 
you.  Not  because  you  saved  my  life,  though  that  is  a 
great  thing,  but  because  before  that  I  would  have  done 
anything  for  you ;  only,  for  the  cause  above  mentioned,  I 
would  not  show  it.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  be  more 
together  than  before;  nor  can  I  ever  suppose  that  you 
could  like  me  as  you  like  Henry  Sydney  and  Buckhurst,  or 
even  as  you  like  Yere ;  but  still  I  hope  you  will  always 
think  of  me  with  kindness  now,  and  let  me  sign  myself,  if 
ever  I  do  write  to  you, 

'  Your  most  attached,  afifeotionate,  and  devoted  friend, 

'Oswald  Millbank.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


About  a  fortnight  after  this  nearly  fatal  adventure  on 
the  river,  it  was  Montem.  One  need  hardly  remind  the 
reader  that  this  celebrated  ceremony,  of  which  the  origin  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  and  which  now  occurs  triennially,  is  the 
tenure  by  which  Eton  College  holds  some  of  its  domains. 
It  consists  in  the  waving  of  a  flag  by  one  of  the  scholars, 
on  a  mount  near  the  village  of  Salt  Hill,  which,  without 
doubt,  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  on  this 
day  every  visitor  to  Eton,  and  every  traveller  in  its  vicinity, 
from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant,  are  stopped  on  the  road 
by  youthful  brigands  in  picturesque  costume,  and  sum- 
moned to  contribute  '  salt,'  in  the  shape  of  coin  of  the 
realm,  to  the  purse  collecting  for  the  Captain  of  Eton,  the 
senior  scholar  on  the  Foundation,  who  is  about  to  repair  to 
King*s  College,  Cambridge. 

On  this  day  the  Captain  of  Eton  appears  in  a  dress  as 
martial  as  his  title  :  indeed,  each  sixth-form  boy  represents 
in  his  uniform,  though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  exact 
rules  of  the  Horse  Guards,  an  officer  of  the  army.  One  ia 
a  marshal,  another  an  ensign.     There  is  a  lieutenant,  too ; 


KTid  the  remainder  ve  sei^eanls.  Kach.  of  those  wbo  are 
istmsted  with  these  ephemeral  commissioits  has  one  of 
more  attendants,  the  number  of  these  varying  according  to 
bis  rank.  These  servitors  are  selected  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  several  members  of  the  Bixth  form,  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  lower  boyti,  that  is,  those  boys  who  ture  below 
tbt)  fifth  rorm ;  and  all  these  attendants  are  arrayed  in  a 
Tuiety  of  fancy  dresses.  The  Captain  of  the  Oppidans  and 
the  senior  Colleger  next  to  the  Captain  of  the  school,  figure 
also  in  fancy  costume,  and  are  called  '  Saltbearera.'  It  is 
their  bnsiness,  tog-other  with  the  twelve  senior  Collegers  of 
the  fiitb  form,  who  are  called  '  Ronncra,'  and  whose  cos- 
tamp  is  also  determined  by  the  tast*  of  the  wearers,  to  levy 
the  contribations.  And  all  the  Oppidans  of  the  iiflh  form, 
unong  whom  ranked  Coningsby,  class  as  '  Corporals  ;'  and 
an  severally  followed  by  one  or  more  lower  boys,  who  are 
ilenomiuated  'Polemen,'  but  who  appear  in  their  ordinary 
dress. 

It  was  a  fine,  bright  morning ;  the  bells  of  Eton  and 
Windsor  rang  morrJIy ;  everybody  was  astir,  and  every 
moment  some  gay  equipage  drove  into  the  town.  Gaily 
clustering  in  the  thronged  precincts  of  the  College,  might 
be  observed  many  a  glistening  form  :  airy  Greek  or  snmp- 
tnous  Ottoman,  heroes  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Spanish 
Hidalgos  wbo  bad  fought  at  PavJn,  Highland  Chiefs  wbo 
had  chai^d  at  Cnlloden,  gay  in  the  tartan  of  Prince 
Charlie.  The  Long  Walk  was  fall  of  busy  groups  in  scarlet 
cx»ts  or  fanciful  uniforms;  some  in  earnest  conversation, 
BOme  criticising  the  arriving  gnests ;  others  encircling  some 
magnificent  hero,  who  astounded  thorn  with  his  slashed 
doublet  or  Sowing  plume. 

A.  knot  of  boys,  sitting  on  tlie  Long  Walk  wall,  with 
their  feet  swinging  ui  iho  air,  watched  the  arriving  guests 
of  the  Provost. 

'I  say,  Town shcnd,'  said  one, 'there's  Grobbleton;  he 
IKU  a  bully.  I  wonder  if  that's  hia  wife  ?  Who's  this  P 
The  Doke  of  Aginconrt.  He  wasn't  an  Eton  fellow  ?  Tea, 
he  was.     He  was  called  Poictiers  then.    Oh  !  ah !  his  name 
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18  in  the  np])CP  school,  very  largo,  under  Charles  Pox.  I 
Bay,  TownBhend,  did  you  see  Saville's  turban  P  What  was 
it  made  of  ?  He  says  his  mother  brought  it  from  Grand 
(^airo.  Didn't  he  just  look  like  the  Saracen's  Head  ? 
Here  are  some  Dons.  That's  Hallam !  We'll  give  him  a 
cheer.  I  say,  Townshend,  look  at  this  fellow.  He  doesn't 
think  small  beer  of  himself.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  valot  come  to  say  his  master  is 
engaged.  Oh  !  by  Jove,  he  heard  yon !  I  wonder  if  the 
Duke  will  come  ?     Won't  we  give  him  a  cheer ! ' 

*  By  Jove  !  who  is  this  ?  '  exclaimed  Townshend,  and  he 
jumped  from  the  wall,  and,  followed  by  his  companions, 
rushed  towards  the  n)iiil. 

Two  britskas,  each  drawn  by  four  gn>y  horses  of  mettle, 
and  each  accompanied  by  outriders  as  well  mounted,  were 
advancing  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  road  that  leads  from 
Slough  to  the  College.  But  they  were  destined  to  an  irre- 
sistible check.  About  fifty  yards  before  they  had  reached 
the  gate  that  leads  into  Weston's  Yard,  a  ruthless  but 
splendid  Albanian,  in  crimson  and  gold  embroidered  jacket, 
and  snowy  camise,  started  forward,  and  holding  out  his 
fiilver-sheathed  yataghan  commanded  the  postilions  to  stop. 
A  Peruvian  Inca  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  gave  a  simul- 
taneous command,  and  would  infallibly  have  transfixed  the 
outriders  with  an  arrow  from  his  unerring  bow,  had  they 
for  an  instant  hesitated.  The  Albanian  Chief  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  which  he  opened,  and 
in  a  tone  of  great  courtesy,  announced  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  troubling  its  inmates  for  *  salt.'  There  was 
no  delay.  The  Lord  of  the  equipage,  with  the  amiable  con- 
descension of  a  '  grand  monarque,'  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  collection  would  be  an  ample  one,  and  as  an  old  Eto- 
nian, placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanian  his  contribution, 
a  magnificent  purse,  ^imished  fur  the  occasion,  and  heavy 
with  gold. 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies,'  said  a  very  handsome  young 
officer,  laughing,  and  taking  off  his  cocked  hat. 

'  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  turning  at  the  voice, 
and  starting  a  little.     *  Ah  !  it  is  Mr.  Coningsby.* 
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Lord  Eakdnle  pniil  tlie  sa^U  for  tba  next  carrin^'Q.  'Do 
Iboy  oome  down  pretty  stifl'?  '  he  inqaired,  uid  tben,  palling 
forth  ft  roU  of  bank-notes  from  the  pocket  of  Iiia  pea-jacket, 
he  ■wished  them  good  morning. 

The  courtly  Proroet,  then  the  honignftnt  Goodall,  a  man 
who,  though  his  experience  of  life  wag  coniiDed  to  the 
colleges  In  which  he  had  passed  his  days,  was  naturally 
gifted  with  the  nuvst  of  all  endowmenls,  the  talent  of 
reception  ;  and  whoRe  happy  bearing  and  gracious  manner, 
k  smile  ever  in  his  eye  and  a  lively  word  evur  on  his  lip, 
roust  be  recalled  by  ail  with  plorkiftiit  recoi lections,  wel- 
comed Lord  Jfonmonlii  and  his  frierds  (^  Fin  nsse-niblage  of 
the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  celebrated,  gathered  to- 
gether in  rooms  not  unworthy  of  them,  as  you  looked  upon 
their  interesting  walln,  breathing  with  the  portrait^)  of  thu 
hcTooa  whom  Eton  boasts,  from  Wotton  t-o  Wellesley, 
Music  Bounded  io  the  quadrangle  of  the  College,  in  which 
the  boya  were  already  quiukly  assembling.  The  Doke  of 
Wellington  had  arrived,  and  the  boya  were  cheering  a  hero, 
who  was  also  an  Eton  field-marshal.  From  an  oriel 
wipdow  in  one  of  the  Provost's  rooms.  Lord  Monmouth, 
surrounded  by  every  circamstance  that  could  make  life 
delightfu],  watched  with  some  intentness  the  scene  in  the 
qoadrangle  beneath. 

'I  would  give  bis  fame,'  said  Lord  Monmouth,  'if  I  had 
it,  and  my  wealth,    to  be  sixteen.' 

Five  hundred  of  the  yonth  of  England,  sparkling  with 
health,  high  spirits,  and  fancy  dresses,  were  now  assembled 
in  the  quadrangle.  They  formed  into  rank,  and  headed  by 
ft  band  of  the  Gnard.^,  thrice  they  marched  round  the  court. 
Then  quitting  the  College,  lliey  commenced  their  progress 
'ad  Uontem.'  It  was  a  brilliant  spectacle  to  see  them  do- 
filing  through  the  playing  fields,  those  bowery  meads ; 
the  river  sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  castled  hei^-hts  of  Wind- 
sor, their  glorious  landscape ;  behind  tbem,  tlio  pinnaclas 
of  their  College. 

The  road  from  Eton  to  Salt  Hill  was  clogged  with  car. 
riages;  the  broad  fields  as  far  us  eye  could  range  were 
Oovered  with   liiiman  beings      Aitiid   ibo  burst  of  mU'liaJ 
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music  and  the  shoats  of  the  multitude,  the  band  of  heroes, 
as  if  they  were  marching  from  Athens,  or  Thebes,  or  Sparta, 
to  some  heroic  deed,  encircled  the  mount;  the  ensign 
reaches  its  summit,  and  then,  amid  a  deafening  cry  of 
*  Floreat  Etona ! '  he  unfurls,  and  thrice  waves  the  conse- 
crated standard. 

*  Lord  Monmouth,*  said  Mr.  Rigby  to  Coningsby,  *  wishes 
that  you  should  beg  your  friends  to  dine  with  him.  Of 
course  you  will  ask  Lord  Henry  and  your  friend  Sir  Charles 
Buckhurst ;  and  is  there  any  one  else  that  you  would  like 
to  invito  ? ' 

*  Why  there  is  Vcre,*  said  Coningsby,  hesitating,  *  and  — ' 

*  Vere !  What  Lord  Vere  ?  '  said  Mr.  Rigby.  *  Hum !  He 
is  one  of  your  friends,  is  he  ?  His  father  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  but  still  he  is  Lord  Vere.  Well,  of  course, 
you  can  invito  Vere.' 

*  There  is  another  fellow  I  should  like  to  ask  very  much,' 
said  Coningsby,  '  if  Lord  Monmouth  would  not  think  I  was 
asking  too  many.' 

'  Never  fear  that ;  he  sent  me  particularly  to  tell  you  to 
invite  as  many  as  you  liked.* 

*  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  ask  Millbank.* 

'  Millbank  !  *  said  Mr.  Rigby,  a  little  excited,  and  then  ho 
added,  *  Is  that  a  son  of  Imdy  Albinia  Millbank.' 

'No ;  his  mother  is  not  a  Lady  Albinia,  but  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine.     His  father  is  a  Lancashire  manufacturer.' 

*By  no  means,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Rigby,  quite  agitated. 
'  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Lord  Monmouth  dis- 
likes so  much  as  Manchester  manufacturers,  and  particu- 
larly if  they  bear  the  name  of  I^lillbank.  It  must  not  bo 
thought  of,  my  dear  Harry.  I  hope  you  have  not  spoken 
to  the  young  man  on  the  subject.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  It  would  make  Lord  Monmouth  quite 
ill.    It  would  8i)oil  everything,  quite  upset  him.' 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Coningsby  to  urge  his 
wishes  against  such  representations.  He  was  disappointed, 
rather  amazed ;  but  Madame  Colonna  having  sent  for 
him  to  introduce  her  to  some  of  the  scenes  and  details  of 
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Eton  life,  his  vexatioa  -vrefi  bodc  absorbed  id  the  pndo  of 
lustiiig  in  tha  face  of  hia  oompanioua  as  the  caralier  iif  a 
beaatifti]  lady,  and  becoming  the  cicorouc  of  the  most  brit- 
Ittot  party  that  had  attended  Hont^m.  He  preseutcd  bis 
frienda,  too,  to  Lord  Monmouth,  who  gave  them  a  cordial 
invitation  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel  nt  Windsor,  which 
ibey  warmly  accepted.  Buckhurst  deljg'hted  the  Marqaeas 
by  his  reckless  geuius.  Even  Lncretia  deij^ed  to  appear 
ftmosed ;  especially  when,  on  visiting  the  upper  bcUooI,  the 
BBtne  of  CiKDirr,  the  tiiJc  Lord  Moniaooth  bore  in  his 
jonthAiI  days,  was  pointed  out  to  her  by  Coningaby,  out 
with  hia  prandfather'B  owa  knife  on  tlie  classic  panels  o{ 
that  memorable  nuU  in  which  scarcely  a  name  that  has 
floarished  in  our  history,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  cimtury.  may  not  be  observed  with  cnrions  ad- 
miration. 

Il  waa  the  hnmoni"  of  Lord  Monmonth  that  the  boys 
ehonld  be  entertained  v,-ith  the  moat  various  and  delicioaa 
banquet  that  luxury  could  devise  or  money  could  command. 
For  some  days  beforehand  orders  had  been  given  for  the 
preparation  of  this  festival.  Our  ftiends  did  full  justice  to 
their  Lncnllus ;  Buckhurst  especially,  who  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  most  refined  dishes  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  saucy 
ignorttnce,  and  occasionally  shook  hia  head  over  a  glass  of 
Hermitage  or  Ciite  lUtie  with  n  dissatisfaction  which  a 
satiated  Syliarite  could  not  have  exceeded.  Considenng 
all  things,  Coningsby  and  his  friends  exhibited  ngreatdeal 
of  solf-commaDd ;  bnt  they  were  gay,  even  to  the  verge  o( 
fWilio.  Bat  then  the  occasion  justified  it,  as  mneh  as  Uieir 
youth.  All  were  in  high  spirits.  Madame  Colouna  de- 
ulared  that  she  bad  met  nothing  in  England  equal  to 
Montem ;  that  it  was  a  Fratestant  Carnival ;  and  that  its 
only  fault  was  that  it  did  not  last  forty  days.  The  Prince 
himself  was  all  animation,  and  took  wine  with  every  one  of 
the  Etonians  several  times.  All  weot  on  flowingly  nntil 
Mr.  Rigby  contradicted  Buckhnrst  on  some  point  of  Eton 
discipline,  which  Buckhurst  would  not  stand.  He  rallied 
Mr.  Rigby  roundly,  and  Coniugsby,  full  of  champagne,  and 
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owing  Bigby  several  jears  of  contradiction,  followed  up  the 
assault.  Lord  Monmouth,  who  liked  a  butt,  and  had  a 
weakness  for  boisterous  gaiety,  slily  encouraged  the  boys, 
till  Bigby  began  to  lose  his  temper  and  get  noisy. 

The  lads  had  the  best  of  it ;  they  said  a  groat  many  funny 
things,  and  delivered  themselves  of  several  sharp  retorts ; 
whereas  there  was  something  ridiculous  in  Bigby  putting 
forth  his  *  slashing '  talents  against  such  younkors.  How- 
ever, he  brought  the  infliction  on  himself  by  his  strange 
habit  of  deciding  on  subjects  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
and  of  always  contradicting  persons  on  the  very  subjects  of 
which  they  were  necessarily  masters. 

To  see  Bigby  baited  was  more  amusement  to  Lord  Mon- 
mouth even  than  Montem.  Lucian  Gay,  however,  when 
the  affair  was  getting  troublesome,  came  forward  as  a 
diversion.  Ho  sang  an  extemporaneous  song  on  the  cere- 
mony of  the  day,  and  introduced  the  names  of  all  the  guests 
at  the  dinner,  and  of  a  great  many  other  persons  besides. 
This  was  capital !  The  boys  were  in  raptures,  but  when 
the  singer  threw  forth  a  verse  about  Dr.  Keate,  the  applause 
became  uproarious. 

*  Good-bye,  my  dear  Harry,*  said  Lord  Monmouth,  when 
he  bade  his  grandson  farewell.  '  I  am  g^ing  abroad  again ; 
I  cannot  remain  in  this  Badical-ridden  country.  Be- 
member,  though  I  am  away,  Monmouth  House  is  your 
home,  at  least  so  long  as  it  belongs  to  me.  I  understand 
my  tailor  has  turned  Liberal,  and  is  going  to  stand  for  one 
of  the  metropolitan  districts,  a  friend  of  Lonl  Durham ; 
perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  it  when  I  return.  I  fear  there 
are  evil  days  for  the  New  Generation  ! ' 


END   OF  BOOK  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  uarlf  in  November  1834,  iiii<!  a  largo  Bhootin^; 
par^  wafi  assembled  at  Beftiunanoir,  the  scat  of  that  great 
nobleman,  who  waa  the  fatber  of  Hetiry  Sydney.  England 
is  ourivalled  for  two  tilings,  sportiug  and  politics.  They 
were  combined  at  Bcaamanoir ;  for  the  guests  came  not 
merely  to  elangbter  the  Duke's  pheanBiits,  but  to  hold 
oonncil  on  the  prospects  of  the  party,  which,  it  was  gnp- 
pofiod  by  the  initiated,  began  at  thia  time  to  indicate  some 
symptoms  of  brightening. 

The  success  of  the  Reform  Ministry  on  their  first  appeal 
to  the  new  constituency  which  they  had  oreat«d,  bad  been 
filially  complete.  But  the  triumph  was  as  destructive  to 
the  victors  as  to  the  vanquished. 

'  We  are  too  etrong,'  prophetically  enrlairaed  one  of  tha 
fortunate  cabinet,  which  found  itself  supported  by  an  in- 
conceivable majority  of  three  hundred.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  future  publisher  of  private  memoirs  may  have 
preserved  some  of  the  traits  of  that  crude  and  short-lived 
parliament,  when  old  Cubbett  iusotently  thrnst  Sir  Robert 
from  the  prescriptive  seat  of  the  chief  of  opposition,  and. 
treasury  understrappers  sneered  at  the  '  queer  lot '  that  Iiad 
arrived  &om  Ireland,  little  foreseeing  what  a  high  bidding 
tliat  '  queer  lot '  would  eventually  command.  Gratitade  to 
Lord  Grey  was  t-ho  hustings-cry  at  the  end  of  iu:i2,  the 
pretest  that  was  to  return  to  the  new-modellcd  House  of 
Cotninons  none  hut  men  devoted  to  the  \Vhig  cause.  Tlie 
■uoceasful  simulation,  like  everything  that  is  fuise,  carried 
within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  lugratitnde  to 
Lord  Grey  was  more  the  fashion  at  the  commencement  of 
1334^  and  before  the. close  uf  that  eventful  year,  tlio  once 
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popular  lloform  Miuistry  was  npsot,  and  the  eagerlj-souglit 
Reformed  Parliament  dissolved ! 

It  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that  the  public  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  this  catastrophe.  Many  doomed  it  inevi- 
table ;  few  thought  it  imminent.  The  career  of  the 
Ministry,  and  the  existence  of  the  Parliament,  had  indeed 
from  the  first  been  turbulent  and  fitful.  It  was  known, 
from  authority,  that  there  were  dissensions  in  the  cabinet, 
while  a  House  of  Commons  which  passed  votes  on  subjects 
not  less  important  than  the  repeal  of  a  tax,  or  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  judge,  on  one  night,  and  rescinded  its  resolutions 
on  the  following,  certainly  established  no  increased  claims 
to  the  confidence  of  its  constituents  in  its  discretion. 
Nevertheless,  there  existed  at  this  period  a  prevalent  con- 
viction that  the  Whig  imrty,  by  a  great  stroke  of  state, 
similar  in  magnitude  and  cfiect  to  that  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  changed  the  dynasty,  had  secured  to 
themselves  the  government  of  this  country  for,  at  least, 
the  lives  of  the  present  generation.  And  even  the  well-in- 
formed in  such  matters  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  per. 
plexing  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded  rather  as 
symptoms  of  a  want  of  discipline  in  a  new  system  of  tactics, 
than  as  evidences  of  any  essential  and  deeply-rooted  dis- 
order. 

The  startling  rapidity,  however,  of  the  strange  incidents 
of  1834 ;  the  indignant,  soon  to  become  vituperative,  seces- 
sion of  a  considerable  section  of  the  cabinet,  some  of  them 
esteemed  too  at  that  time  among  its  most  efficient  members ; 
the  piteous  deprecation  of  *  pressure  from  without,'  from 
lips  hitherto  deemed  too  stately  for  entreaty,  followed  by 
the  Trades'  Union,  thirty  thousand  strong,  parading  in 
nrocession  to  Downing-street ;  the  Irish  negotiations  of 
liord  Hatherton,  strange  blending  of  complex  intrigue  and 
almost  infantile  ingenuousness ;  the  still  inexplicable  re- 
signation of  Lord  Althorp,  hurriedly  followed  by  his  still 
more  mysterious  resumption  of  power,  the  only  result  of 
his  precipitate  movements  being  the  fall  of  Lord  Grey 
himself,  attended  by  circumstances  which  even  a  friendly 


historian  coald  scarcely  doaoribe  ns  honoumljle  to  lug 
purty  or  iJigniGed  to  bimaelf ;  latterly,  t)ie  extein|Hi 
addi-esB  of  Kin^  William  to  tbe  Bisbopa ;  the  vagrant  ami 
prQtes()ue  apocalypse  of  tlie  Lord  Oliancellor ;  and  ttto 
tierce  recriminatioD  and  niomorable  dctiatice  of  the  Edio- 
borgli  hanquet,  all  these  impresnive  instances  of  pnbb'c 
afliurit  and  public  coudnct  bad  combined  to  craivte  a  pro- 
domiuant  opinioc  that,  whatever  might  be  ihe  cons«inenc«^ 
.tlie  prolonged  conlinnaoce  gf  thtj, present  party  in  ^owr 

It  is  ondrnt  that  the  suii:iditl  cnrcer  of  what  was  tht'Q 
Gtyled  the  Liberal  party  had  been  occasiuned  and  stimulated 
by  its  unnataral  excess  of  strength.  The  apoplcctio  ple- 
tUora  of  1834  was  not  less  fatal  than  the  pamlylio  tenuity 
of  \im.  It  was  not  fttksible  to  i^ratify  m  many  ambitions, 
or  to  satbfy  »»  many  expoctaiions.  Every  man  bad  his 
doable;  the  heels  of  every  plaooraao  were  dogged  hy 
friendly  rivals  retidy  to  trip  them  np.  There  wore  even 
two  cabinets ;  the  one  tJiat  met  in  conncil,  and  the  one 
that  met  in  caliiil.  The  consequence  of  destroying  the 
legittawte  Opposition  oF  the  ooantry  was,  that  a  moiety  uf 
the  supporters  of  OovcrDmuiit  liotl  to  discbarge  the  datics 
of  Opposition. 

Herein,  then,  wo  detect  the  real  cnuRO  of  all  tlint  irregular 
and  unsettled  carriiigo  of  pnblic  men  which  so  perplexed 
the  nation  after  the  possinfr  of  the  Reform  Act.  U" 
j^orernment  ciin  be  long  secnre  withoat  a  formidable 
^P|)posi(ion.  It  reduces  their  supporters  to  that  tractabl^j 
namber  wliirh  can  bo  raanatred  by  the  Joint  inflaeuces  ob 
fimition  and  of  hope.  It  oITora  vengeance  to  the  disconi 
tented,  and  distinction  to  the  ambitious  ;  and  employs  th^ 
CDcrgitiB  of  aspiring  spirits,  who  otherwise  miiy  prov^ 
traitors  in  a  dimion  or  assassins  iu  a  debute.  '^^ 

!^'lie  general  election  of  182^  alux>gat«d  |J»» Parliamentary 
Opposnion  of  £n|£l.ind,  T^hich  had  practically  existed  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  And  whut  a  series  of 
eqnivocal  tranfiacrions  and  mortifying  adventures  did  (lie 
withdrawal  of  this  salutary  restraint  entail  on  the  pariy 
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which  ilion  so  loudly  cougratidated  themsolvos  and  the 
coantry  that  thoy  wore  at  length  relieved  from  its  odious 
repression!  In  the  hurry  of  existence  one  is  apt  too 
gcuerally  to  pass  over  the  political  history  of  the  times  in 
which  we  ourselves  live.     T^i^  twn  y^nrg  t^ftt  f^^^owftf^  ^^^ 

Rftform  nf  J.^  J^f^nan  nf   rrimmrkna  ACS-fttll-  ^  instmCtJOn, 

on  which  a  young  man  would  do  well  to  ponder.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  could  rise  from  the  study  of  these 
annals  without  a  confirmed  disgust  for  poUtical  intrigue ;  a 
dazzling  practice,  apt  at  first  to  fascinate  youth,  for  it 
appeals  at  once  to  our  invention  and  our  courage,  but  one 
which  really  should  only  be  the  resource  of  the  second-rate. 
Great  minds  must  trust  to  great  truths  and  great  talents 
for  their  rise,  and  nothing  else. 

While,  however,  as  the  autumn  of  l^A  advanced,  the 
people  of  this  countxy. .  beoama  -gnv^  n  n  1 1  y  gensibla  of  the 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  couuoils  of  thoir  Sovereign, 
uo  man  felt  capable  of  predicting  by  what  means  it  was  to 
be  accomplished,  or  from  what  quarry  the  new  materials 
were  to  be  extracted.  The  Tory  party,  according  to  thoso 
perverted  views  of  Toryism  unhappily  too  long  prevalent  in 
this  country,  was  held  to  be  literary  defunct,  except  by  a 
few  old  battered  crones  of  office,  crouched  round  the  embers 
of  faction  which  they  were  fanning,  and  muttering  're- 
action '  in  mystic  whispers,  it  cannot  bo  supposed  indeed 
for  a  moment,  that  the  distinguished  personage  who  had 
led  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1832,  ever  despaired  in  consequence 
of  his  own  career.  His  then  time  of  life,  the  perfection, 
almost  the  prime,  of  manhood;  his  parhamentary  practice, 
doubly  estimable  in  an  inexperienced  assembly;  his  political 
knowledge ;  his  fair  character  and  reputable  position ;  his 
talents  and  tone  as  a  public  speaker,  which  he  had  always 
aimed  to  adapt  to  the  habits  and  culture  of  that  middle 
class  from  which  it  was  concluded  the  benches  of  the  now 
Parliament  were  mainly  to  be  recruited,  all  these  were 
qualities  the  possession  of  which  must  have  assured  a  mind 
not  apt  to  be  distorbod  in  its  calculations  by  any  intern- 
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perate  lie&ts,  that  with  time  and  patience  tlio  game  was  ;et 
for  hiQL. 

'UiiqiieBtionnbly,  whatever  may  liftvo  been  infflnnatcd, 
this  diatingnished  person  bad  no  inkling  that  hia  sepvicM 
in  1834  might  be  claimed  by  bis  Sorereign.  At  tlie  close 
of  the  session  of  that  year  he  had  qnitled  England  with 
hiB  family,  and  had  arrived  at  Rome,  whoi*e  it  was  hii 
intention  to  pass  the  wint«r.  The  party  charges  that  have 
imputed  to  him  a  previous  and  sinister  knowledge  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Coort,  appear  to  have  been  made  not  only 
in  ignorance  of  tlio  personal  character,  bnt  of  the  real 
position,  of  the  future  minister. 

It  bad  been  the  misfortnne  of  this  eminent  gentleman 
when  he  first  entered  pnbbc  life,  to  become  identitied  with 
A  political  connection  which,  having  arrogated  to  itself  the 
name  of  an  illnetrioas  historical  party,  pursncd  a  policy 
which  was  either  founded  on  no  principle  whatever,  or  on 
principles  exactly  contrary  to  those  which  had  always 
gnided  the  conduct  of  the  great  Tory  leaders.  The  chief 
m^ibeiai)f_this  ofiicial  confederacy  were  men  dislinguialuol  |^ 
^  cone  gf -th»^n.'ipicuous  ^ualitiea  of  etateemen.  They 
baS  none  of  the  divme  gifts  that  gorern  BcnateR  iind  gntde 
cotmcila.  They  were  not  orators ;  they  were  not  men  of 
deep  thought  or  happy  resource,  or  of  penetrative  and 
■agacious  minds.  T]icir  political  ken  was  essentially  dull 
asdjlQAtxacted.  They  expended  some  energy  in  obtaining 
a  defective,  blundering  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs; 
they  knew  as  little  of  the  real  state  of  their  own  coanlry  as 
savages  of  an  approaching  ecb'pse.  This  factious  leagne 
bad  sbuRlcd  themselves  into  power  by  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  a  great  minister,  the  last  of  Tory  statesmen,  bnt 
who,  in  the  nn  paralleled  and  confoonding  emergencies  of  bis 
latter  years,  bod  been  forced,  nnfortnnately  for  England,  to 
relinquish  Toryism.  His  ancceesoFB  inherited  all  bis  ei'rors 
without  the  latent  genius,  which  in  him  might  have  still 
rallied  and  extricated  bim  from  the  consequences  of  bia 
disasters.  His  soccessors  did  not  merely  inherit  his  erron ; 
they  exaggerated,  they  r^icalnrcd  tliem.     They  rode  into 
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power  on  a  spring-tide  of  all  the  rampant  prejudices  and 
rancorous  passions  of  their  time.  From  the  King  to  the 
boor  their  policy  was  a  mere  pandering  to  public  ignorance. 
Impudently  usurping  the  name  of  that  party  of  which 
nationality,  and  therefore  uni.yersality,  is  the  essence,  these 
pseudo-Tories  made  Exclusion  the  principle  of  their  political 
constitution,  and  Restriction  the  genius  of  their  commercial 
code. 

The  blind  goddess  that  plays  with  human  fortunes  has 
mixed  up  the  memory  of  ^ese  men  with  traditions  of 
national  glory.  They  conducted  to  a  prosperous  conclusion 
the  most  renowned  war  in  which  England  has  ever  been 
engaged.  Yet  every  military  conception  that  emanated 
from  their  cabinet  was  branded  by  their  characteristic 
want  of  grandeur.  Chance,  however,  sent  them  a  great 
military  genius,  whom  they  treated  for  a  long  time  with 
indifference,  and  whom  they  never  heartily  supported  until 
his  career  had  made  him  their  master.  His  transcendent 
exploits,  and  European  events  even  greater  than  his 
achievements,  placed  in  the  manikin  grasp  of  the  English 
ministry,    the  settlement  of  Europe. 

The  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  remains  the  eternal 
monument  of  their  diplomatic  knowledge  and  political 
sagacity.  Their  capital  feats  were  the  creation  of  two 
kingdoms,  both  of  which  are  already  erased  from  the  map 
of  Europe.  They  made  no  single  preparation  for  the  in- 
evitable, almost  impending,  conjunctures  of  the  East.  All 
that  remains  of  the  pragmatic  arrangements  of  the  mighty 
Congress  of  Vienna  is  the  mcdiatisation  of  the  petty  German 
princes. 

But  the  settlement  of  Europe  by  the  pseudo-Tories  was 
the  dictate  of  inspiration  compared  with  their  settle- 
ment of  England.  The  peace  of  Paris  found  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  of 
whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  every  principle  of  every  branch  of  political  science.  So 
long  as  our  domestic  administration  was  confined  merely 
to  the  raising  of  a  revenue,  they  levied  taxes  with  grot-s 
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bcility  &OIU  Uie  industry  of  a  conntiy  too  busy  to  criticisa 
or  complain.  Bat  when  the  eicitement  and  distraction  of 
war  had  ceased,  and  they  were  forced  to  eurvey  the  social 
elemeuta  that  surroimded  them,  they  seemed,  for  the  firat 
time,  to  have  become  conscious  of  their  own  incapacity. 
These  men,  indeed,  were  the  mere  children  of  routine, 
They  prided  themselves  on  being  practical  men.  In  the 
language  of  this  defonet  eoLool  of  statesmen,  a  practical 
man  is  a  man  wlio  practises  the  blouders  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Xow  commenoed  that  Condi ti on -of-Kn gland  Question  of 
which  our  generation  hears  so  mui^h.  Daring  Gve-and. 
twenty  years  every  influence  that  can  developc  the  energies 
and  resources  of  a  nation  had  lieen  acting  n-itU  concen- 
trated stimnlation  on  the  Driti»h  Isles.  National  peril  and 
national  glory ;  the  perjietual  menace  of  invasion,  the 
continual  triimiph  of  conquest;  the  most  extensive  foreign 
commerce  that  was  ever  conducted  by  a  single  nation ; 
au  illimitable  currency  ;  an  internal  trade  supported  by 
swarming  millions,  whom  manufoctares  and  inclosure-billB 
summoned  into  existence;  above  ail,  the  supreme  control 
obtained  by  man  over  mechanic  i>ower,  tbes.e  uro  some  of 
the  causes  of  that  rapid  advance  of  material  civilisation  in 
England,  to  which  the  annuls  of  the  world  can  afibrd  no 
jiar&llel.  But  there  was  no  proporlionate  advance  in  onr 
moral  civilisation.  In  the  hurry-skurry  of  money-making, 
men-making,  and  machine- making,  we  had  altogether  out- 
grown, not  the  spirit,  but  the  organisation,  of  our  insti- 
tntioDfi. 

The  peace  came ;  the  stimulating  influences  suddenly 
ceased  ;  the  people,  in  a  novel  and  painful  position,  found 
themselves  without  guides.  Tbcy  went  to  the  ministry ; 
they  asked  to  be  guided ;  they  asked  to  be  governed. 
Commerce  requested  a  code;  trade  required  a  currency j 
the  unfranchised  subject  solicited  his  equal  privilege ; 
suffering  labour  clamoured  for  its  rights ;  a  new  race 
demanded  education.     What  did  the  ministry  do  F 

They  foil   into  a  panic.     Having  fulfilled  during  their 
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lives  the  datios  of  administration,  thoy  were  frightened 
bocanso  they  were  called  upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  government.  Like  all  weak  men, 
they  had  recourse  to  what  they  called  strong  measures. 
They  determined  to  put  do^vn  the  multitude.  They  thought 
they  were  imitating  Mr.  Pitt,  because  they  mistook  dis- 
organisation for  sedition. 

Their  projects  of  rehef  were  as  ridiculous  as  their  system 
of  coercion  was  ruthless;  both  were  alike  founded  in 
intense  ignorance.  When  we  recall  Mr.  Vansittart  with 
his  currency  resolutions  ;  Lord  Castlereagh  with  his  plans 
for  the  employment  of  labour ;  and  Lord  Sidmouth  with  his 
plots  for  ensnaring  the  laborious ;  we  are  tempted  to  imagine 
that  the  present  epoch  has  been  one  of  peculiar  advances 
in  political  ability,  and  marvel  how  England  could  have 
attained  her  present  pitch  under  a  scries  of  such  governors. 

We  should,  however,  bo  labouring  under  a  very  erroneous 
impression.  Run  over  the  statesmen  that  have  figured  in 
England  since  the  accession  of  the  present  family,  and 
we  may  doubt  whether  there  be  one,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  would  have  been  a 
worthy  colleague  of  the  council  of  Mr.  Perceval,  or  the 
early  cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Assuredly  the  gem'us 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  sagacity  of  Walpole  would  have 
alike  recoiled  from  such  men  and  such  measures.  And  if 
we  take  the  individuals  who  were  governing  England 
immediately  before  the  French  Revolution,  one  need  only 
refer  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  especially  to  those  of 
tliat  profound  statesman  and  most  instructed  man.  Lord 
Shelbume,  to  find  that  we  can  boast  no  remarkable  supe- 
riority either  in  political  justice  or  in  political  economy. 
One  must  attribute  this  degeneracy,  therefore,  to  the  long 
war  and  our  insular  position,  acting  upon  men  naturally 
of  inferior  abilities,  and  unfortunately,  in  addition,  of 
illiterate  habits. 

In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
political  Pan  glosses  who,  in  evening  Journals  and  Quarterly 
Reviews  wei-e  continually  proving  that  this  was  the  best 


I  poasibiG  govcrnnieiits,  it  wns  eritleiit  to  the  mi'niBby 
f  UiiU  tlie  machiae  mnst  stop.  The  clasB  of  Rij^bys 
indeed  at  thia  [wriud,  one  eminently  favourable  to  lliat 
^ngODS  tribe,  groatl;  distinguished  LhemBelvos.  Tbej 
demonstrated  in  a  manner  abaolutcty  cunviuciug,  that  it 
vas  impossible  for  nuy  person  to  possess  any  ability,  know- 
ledge, or  virtne,  nny  capacity  of  ■■easouing,  any  ray  of 
&iicy  or  facnlly  of  imagination,  who  was  uot  n.  supporter 
of  the  existing  adminiatration.  If  any  one  impeached 
the  in&nagsment  of  a  department,  the  pnblic  was  asBared 
that  tbe  accuser  had  embozsled  ;  if  any  one  complained  of 
the  eondncL  of  a  colonial  governor,  tbe  complainant  was 
announced  as  a  returned  convict.  An  amclioratioa  of  tlie 
criminal  codti  was  discountenanced  becauso  a  search  in  tlie 
pariah  register  of  an  obscure  village  proved  that  the  pro- 
poser had  not  been  liorn  in  wedloclc.  A  relaxation  of  tbe 
commercial  system  was  dcnonnced  because  one  of  ita 
principal  advoeates  was  a  Socinian.     J'*'"  '""'iljtyjf  Par- 

a  member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons. 

To  na,  with  our  Timet  newspaper  every  morning  on  our 
breakfast  -  liihle,  bringing,  on  every  subject  which  can 
interest  the  pubhc  mind,  a  degree  of  information  and  in- 
telligence whicb  must  form  a  security  against  any  jirolongud 
public  misconception,  it  seems  incredible  that  only  five- 
ftnd-twenty  years  ago  the  English  mind  could  bavo  been  so 
ridden  and  hoodwinked,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of  mean 
attainments  and  moderate  abilities.  Bitt  the  war  had 
directed  the  energies  of  the  English  people  into  uhanaels 
by  no  means  favourable  to  political  education.  ConquerorB 
of  the  world,  with  their  ports  filled  with  the  shipping  of 
every  clime,  and  their  mnnufactoriea  supplying  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  in  the  art  of  self-government,  tbat  art  in 
which  their  fathers  excelled,  they  had  become  literally  chi)- 
drem  J  and  Rigby  and  bis  brother  hirelings  were  the  nurses 
that  frightened  them  with  hideous  fables  and  ugly  words. 

Notwithstanduig,  however,  all  this  successful  mystifica- 
tion, tbe  Arcb- Mediocrity  who  presided,  rather  than  ruled. 
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over  this  Cabinet  of  Mediocrities,  became  hourly  more 
conscious  that  the  inevitable  transition  from  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  an  administration  to  performing  the  functions  of 
a  government  could  not  be  conducted  without  talents  and 
knowledge.  The  Arc h»Mcdiocrity  had  himself  some  glim- 
mering traditions  of  political  science.  He  was  sprung 
from  a  laborious  stock,  had  received  some  training,  and 
though  not  a  statesman,  might  be  classed  among  those 
whom  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  used  to  call  'state- 
mongers.'  In  a  subordinate  position  his  meagre  diligence 
and  his  frigid  method  might  not  have  been  without  value ; 
but  the  qualities  that  he  possessed  were  misplaced;  nor 
can  any  character  be  conceived  less  invested  with  the 
liappy  properties  of  a  leader.  In  the  conduct  of  public 
afTaira  his  disposition  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  great  men.  He  was  pe- 
remptory in  little  questions,  and  great  ones  he  lefb  open. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  in  1819  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  change  of  government,  and  another  party  in 
the  state  should  have  entered  into  office ;  but  the  Whigs, 
though  they  counted  in  their  ranks  at  that  period  an  un- 
usual number  of  men  of  great  ability,  and  formed,  indeed, 
a  compact  and  spirited  opposition,  were  unable  to  contend 
against  the  new  adjustment  of  boroughs. influence  which 
had  occurred  during  the  .war,  and  under  the  protracted 
ad^rninistratioxi  by...whi^_that- wachad  been,  conducted. 
New  families  had  arisen  on  the  Tory  side  that  almost 
rivalled  old  Newcastle  himself  in  their  electioneering 
management ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  ualfigs^some  recon- 
f^ruc^on  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  effected,  tlie 
Whig  party  could  never  obtain  a  permanent  hold  of  official 
power.  Hence«  from  that  period,  the  Whiga  became  Par- 
liamentary Refcwraers. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  country  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  party;  indispensable  that  the 
ministry  should  be  renovated  by  new  brains  and  blood. 
Accordingly,  a  Mediocrity,  not  without  repugnance,  was 
induced  to  withdraw,  and  the  great  name  of  Wellingtim 
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euDpliod  bis  place  in  council.  TUe  talents  of  the  Duke, 
as  Ihey  were  then  understood,  were  not  exactly  of  tho 
kind  moat  required  by  tbe  cabinpt,  and  his  colleagnos  ■wore 
careful  that  be  should  not  occupy  loo  promiuent  a  post  1 
bot  still  it  was  an  impressive  acquisition,  and  imparted  to 
the  ministry  a  semblance  of  renown. 

There  -won  an  individual  who  had  not  long  entered  pnblio 
life,  bnt  who  bad  already  filled  considerable,  though  stiQ 
anbordinate,  ofGcea,  Having  acquired  a  certain  experience 
of  the  duties  of  administration,  and  distinction  for  his 
mode  of  fhlGIling  them,  he  liad  withdrawn  from  his  public 
cliai'ge ;  perhaps  because  bo  found  it  a  barrier  to  the  attain- 
luent  of  that  purhamciitary  reputation  for  wliich  he  had 
already  shown  both  a  desiiv  and  a  capacity ;  perhaps, 
because  being  young  and  indepeudenl,  lie  was  uot  over- 
anxious irremediably  to  identify  his  career  with  a  school  of 
politics  of  the  infallibility  of  which  his  experience  might 
have  already  made  him  a  little  sceptical.  Bat  he  possessed 
the  talenta  that  were  absolutely  wanted,  and  the  term* 
vere  at  his  own  dictation.  Another,  and  a  very  distin- 
guished Mediocrity,  who  would  not  resign,  was  thrust  oat, 
und  Mr.  Peel  became  Socretai-y  of  State. 

Krom  this  moment  dates  that  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  WellingUm  aud  the  present  First 
Minister,  nhich  has  exerciRed  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  career  of  individuals  and  the  course  of  affairs.  It  was 
the  sympathetic  result  of  euporior  minds  placed  among 
iuferior  intelligences,  and  was,  doubtless,  assisted  by  a  then 
Biutaal  conviction,  that  the  difference  of  age,  the  circnm- 
Btance  of  sitting  in  different  bouses,  and  the  general  con- 
trast of  their  previous  pursuits  and  accomplishments, 
rendered  personal  rivalry  out  of  tlie  question.  EcauL^is 
moment,  too,  the  domestic  ^-ovoi'uuieut  of  the  oountry 
Itssumcd  a  aew  character,  and  otm  nniversully  'uinitl^'^  i(^  ^ 
have  Seen  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  enlightened  progreu  , 
Q^^SVPivh^sive  amelioration. 

A  short  time  afW  this,  a  third  and  most  distingoished 
Mediocrity  died ;    and   Canning,    whom  they   had  twice 
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worried  out  of  the  cabinet,  where  they  bad  tolerated  him 
some  time  in  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  position,  was  recalled 
just  in  time  from  his  impending  banishment,  installed  in 
the  first  post  in  the  Lower  House,  and  intrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  OflBce.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
coveted  them,  nor  could  Lord  Liverpool  have  been  insen- 
sible to  his  Grace's  peculiar  fitness  for  such  duties;  but 
strength  was  required  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
they  had  only  one  Secretary  of  State,  a  young  man  already 
distinguished,  yet  untried  as  a  leader,  and  surrounded  by 
colleagues  notoriously  incapable  to  assist  him  in  debate. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  cabinet,  in  a  posi- 
tion, too,  of  surpassing  influence,  soon  led  to  a  further 
weeding  of  the  Mediocrities,  and,  among  other  introduc- 
tions, to  the  memorable  entrance  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  In 
this  wise  did  that  cabinet,  once  notable  only  for  the  absence 
of  all  those  qualities  which  authorise  the  possession  of 
power,  come  to  be  generally  esteemed  as  a  body  of  men, 
who,  for  parliamentary  eloquence,  official  practice,  political 
information,  sagacity  in  council,  and  a  due  understanding 
of  their  epoch,  were  inferior  to  none  that  had  directed  the 
policy  of  the  empire  since  the  Revolution. 

If  we  survey  the  tenor  of  the  policy  of  the  Jiiverpool 
Cabinet  during  the  latter  moiety  of  its  continuance,  we 
shall  find  its  characteristic  to  \2sl&  l^tvrtial  recarrencQ  to 
tbose  frank  jprinciples  of  goyemmant  wiiioli  Mr.  Pitt  had 
revive?"  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  from 
precedents  that  had  been  set  us,  either  in  practice  or  in 
dogma,  during  its  earlier  period,  by  statesmen  who  then 
not  only  bore  the  title,  but  professed  the  opinions,  of  Tories. 
Exclusive  principles  in  the  constitution,  and  restrictive 
principles  in  commerce,  have  grown  up  together ;  and  have 
really  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient  character  of  our 
political  settlement,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
English  people.  Confidence  in_^he  loyalty  of  the  nation, 
testified  by^  mwiificont  grants  of  riglits  and  franchises,^  and 
flavour  ta an , expansive  systaxa  of  traffic,  were  distinctive 
qualities  of  ihe  EagliAh  sovereignty^  miti]  ^^'**  fff"*^^^ 
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ComumpB  asiu|)eid.tL«beU«£  {)0£tioii  of  its  precosstiTes., 
A  widening  of  our  electoral  scheme,  great  facilities  to  com- 
id  the  roscneof  oar KomaD  Catholic  fellow-sniijecta 
troni  the  Poritauic  yoke,  from  fetters  which  have  lieon 
fastened  on  them  by  English  Parliaments  in  epite  of  the 
protests  and  exertions  of  English  Sovereigns  ;  these  were 
the  tbree  great  elements  and  fondameutul  truths  of  the  real 
Pitt  ^stem,  a  8yBt«ni  founded  oa  the  traditions  of  our 
monarchy,  and  caajjlit  from  the  writings,  the  speechea,  the 
councils  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  these  and  analogona 
bene&ts,  had  ever  been  anxiuns  that  the  Sovereign 
England  should  never  bo  degraded  into  the  position 
Venetian  Doge. 

It  is  in  tiie  plnndor  of  the  Chnrch  that  we  most  seek  for 
the  primary  caose  of  our  political  exclusion,  and  onr  corn. 
morcial  restraint.  That  unhallowed  booty  created  a  fac- 
titious aristocracy,  ever  fcfuful  that  they  might  be  called 
Dpon  to  regorge  their  sacrilegiona  spoil.  To  prevent  this 
they  took  refuge  in  political  religionism,  and  paltering  with 
the  disturbed  consciences,  or  the  pious  fantasies,  of  a 
portion  of  the  people,  they  organised  them  into  religions 
sects.  Tltese  became  the  oncouscious  Prffitorians  of  their 
il]-gottt>n  domains.  At  the  head  of  these  religionists,  ibey 
have  continued  ever  since  to  govern,  or  powerfully  to 
influence,  this  country.  They  have  in  that  time  puUed 
down  thrones  and  charcbes,  clinnged  dynasties,  abrogated 
and  remodelled  parliaments  ;  they  have  disfranchised  Scot- 
land, and  confiscated  Ireland.  One  may  admire  the  vigour 
and  consistency  of  the  Whig  party,  and  recoirnise  in  their 
career  that  unity  of  purpose  that  can  only  spring  from  a 
great  principle;  tatJJie JSligs introdiMJed  Bwolatian  reli- 
gion, sectarian  religion  ted  to  political  exclusion,  and 
political  eiclusion  was  soon  accompanied  by  conuutirt^ial 


It  would  be  fanciful  to  assume  that  the  Liverpool  Cahi. 
net,  in  Uieir  ameliorating  career,  was  directed  by  any  desiro 
to  reonr  to  the  primordial  tenets  of  the  Tory  party.  Tfanb 
was  not  an  epoch  when  statesmen  cared  to  prosecute  the 
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inrcHtif^ticn  of  principles.  It  wim  a  period  of  happy  Rtiil 
cnlightoned  practice.  A  profoandeF  policy  ia  the  offapriti;; 
or  a  time  like  tbe  preaeut,  whon  tlie  originnl  poBtnlatcs  of 
institubions  »ro  calltrd  iu  qnestion.  Tho  Iiiverpool  Ctibinot 
unconsuionsiy  approzimattid  to  thuse  opinioHS,  becMiau  tW>ui 
(nroful  expurimont  tbey  were  couvinced  of  tbeir  benuiicial 
U-ndency,  und  they  thna  haro  nn  aniiitentionnJ  and  impartial 
testimony  to  their  trath.  Like  many  men,  who  think  they 
are  inventors,  thoy  were  only  reproduciug  auciont  wisdom. 

But  ODO  mual  ever  deplore  that  this  ministry,  with  all 
their  talents  and  generoa»  ardour,  did  not  ailvance  to 
priiinplea,  Tt  is  always  porilons  to  adopt  expediency  as  a 
guide ;  but  tlic  choice  may  bo  nomotimes  iniperalivo.  Those 
statosmeii,  howerer,  took  expediency  for  their  director, 
when  principle  would  have  given  them  all  that  expediency 
ensored,  and  muoU  more. 

This  miiiifttry,  strong  in  the  couBdonco  of  the  sovepeij^ 
the  parliament,  and  the  people,  might,  by  the  courageous 
promulgation  of  great  historical  Irntlis,  have  gt-odaally 
formed  a  public  opinion,  that  would  have  permitted  thum 
to  organiEC  the  Tory  party  on  a  broad,  a  parmaneut,  and 
national  bositt.  They  wight  have  nobly  eSticted  a  complete 
wittloment  of  Ireland,  which  a  shatt«red  section  of  this  very 
cubiuet  was  forced  a  few  years  aftei*  to  do  partially,  and  in 
an  equivocating  and  equivocal  manner.  They  might  have 
concluded  a  antisfoctory  reconstruction  of  the  tldrd  estate, 
without  prodnouig  that  convulsion  with  which,  &om  ita 
violent  fabrication,  our  social  HyHtem  still  vibrates.  Lastly, 
they  might  have  adjnet«d  the  rights  and  properties  of  our 
national  industries  in  a  manner  which  would  have  pre- 
vented that  6erco  and  fatal  Hialry  that  is  now  distnrbing 
every  hearth  of  the  United  Kin^^dom. 

We  may,  therefore,  viait  on  the  laeheii  of  this  ministry 
iito  introdttctiou  of  that  new  principle  and  power  into  onr 
-  coustilution  which  ultimately  may  absorb  all,  Aoitatioh. 
Xiiia  calunet,  then,  with  ao  mnch  brillianoy  ou  iU  aarboe, 
..  M  the  real  parent  of  the  Bomau  Catholic  Association,  the 
l?olttical  Uuiona,  the  Anti-Corn-Laiv  Lengae. 
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TLere  is  no  inSnence  Kt  the  same  time  so  powerful  uid 
■n  aingulor  aa  that  of  indiridu&I  character.  It  arises  as 
oden  &om  the  weaknesB  of  the  character  as  from  ita 
Btrenpth.  The  dispersion  of  this  clever  aod  showy  ministry 
is  »  fine  illQatration  of  this  truth.  One  morning  the  Arch- 
Uediocrity  himself  died.  At  the  first  blnsh,  it  wonid  seem 
that  little  diificnlties  conid  bo  experienced  in  finding  his 
Bubstitnte.  His  long  occupation  of  the  post  proved,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  quiili location  was  not  e:icessive.  But 
this  cabinet,  with  it«  serene  and  blofiming  visage,  had  been 
all  this  time  chargeU  with  fierce  and  emalons  ambitions. 
They  waited  the  signal,  bnt  thyy  waited  in  grim  repose 
The  death  of  tlie  nominal  leader,  whoso  formal  suporiority, 
'wounding  no  Tiuiity,  and  odending  no  pride,  secured  in 
tlieir  councils  equnlity  among  the  able,  was  the  tocsin  of 
their  anarchy.  There  existed  in  thia  cabinet  two  men, 
who  were  resolved  immediately  to  be  prime  ministers  ;  a 
third  who  was  resolved  eventually  to  be  prime  minister, 
bnt  would  at  any  rate  occupy  no  ministerial  post  witlioot 
the  lead  of  a  Konse  of  Parliament;  and  a  fourth,  wbo  felt 
himself  capable  of  being  prime  minister,  but  deRpabed 
of  the  revolntion  wbieh  could  alona  make  him  one;  and 
who  found  nn  untimely  end  when  that  revolution  had 
arrived. 

Had  Mp.  Secretary  Canning  remained  leader  of  the 
Honse  of  Conimons  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  that 
Lb  would  have  gained  hy  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  was 
a  master.  Had  the  Dako  of  Wellington  becomo  Becretary 
of  State  nnder  Mr.  Canning  ho  would  have  miit«rially  ad- 
vanced his  political  position,  not  only  by  holding  tlie  bcjJh 
of  ft  high  department  in  which  be  was  calcntat«d  to  excel, 
bnt  by  becoming  lender  of  tho  House  of  Lords.  Bnt  his 
G»ce  was  induced  by  certain  court  intriguers  to  believe 
that  the  Kiug  would  send  for  liim,  and  he  was  also  aware 
that  Ur.  I'etil  wnald  ni)  longer  scire  under  any  minister  in 
ths  House  of  Commons.  Under  any  circnrostanccA  it 
wonId  have  been  impossible  to  keep  the  Liverpool  Cabinet 
together.     The  struggle,  thoi-ofore,  between  the  Duke  ftf 
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Wellin^on  and  *  my  dear  ^Ir.  Canning '  was  inicmecino, 
and  ended  somewhat  unexpected! j. 

And  hero  we  must  stop  to  do  justice  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Rigby,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished 
by  a  bustling  dexterity  which  was  quite  charming.  lie 
i  had,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  on  the  credit  of  some 
clever  lampoons  written  during  the  Queen's  trial,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  effusions  of  Lucian  Gay,  wriggled  him- 
self into  a  sort  of  occasional  unworthy  favour  at  the  palace, 
where  he  was  half  butt  and  half  buffoon.  Here,  during 
the  interregnum  occasioned  by  the  death,  or  rather  inevi- 
table retirement,  of  liord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Rigby  contrived  to 
scrape  up  a  conviction  that  the  Duke  was  the  winning 
horse,  and  in  consequence  there  appeared  a  series  of  leading 
articles  in  a  notorious  evening  newspaper,  in  which  it  was, 
as  Tadpole  and  Taper  declared,  most  'slashingly'  shown, 
that  the  son  of  an  actress  could  never  be  tolerated  as  a 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Not  content  with  this,  and 
never  doubting  for  a  moment  the  authentic  basis  of  hia 
persuasion,  Mr.  Rigby  poured  forth  his  coarse  volubility 
on  the  subject  at  several  of  the  new  clubs  which  he  was 
getting  up  in  onler  to  revenge  himself  for  having  been 
black-balled  at  White's. 

Whjit  with  arrangements  about  Lord  Monmouth's 
boroughs,  and  the  lucky  bottling  of  some  claret  which  tho 
Duke  had  imported  on  Mr.  Rigby's  recommendation,  thin 
distinguished  gentleman  contrived  to  pay  almost  hourly 
visits  at  Apsley  House,  and  so  bullied  Tadpole  and  Taper 
that  they  scarcely  dared  address  him.  About  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  the  result,  and  when  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  Duke  was  in,  Mr.  Rigby,  who  had  gone 
down  to  Windsor  to  ask  his  Majesty  the  date  of  some 
obscure  historical  incident,  which  Rigby,  of  course,  very 
well  knew,  found  that  audiences  were  impossible,  that 
Majesty  was  agitated,  and  learned,  from  an  humble  but 
secure  authority,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  slashing  articles, 
and  Lucian  Gay's  parodies  of  the  Irish  melodies,  Canning 
was  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
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TKix  would  scorn  sometliing  ofa  predic&montl  To  com- 
moa  miniia,  tbcre  are  do  such  things  as  scrapes  for  gontlc- 
men  with  ilt.  Rigbj-'a  talnnts  for  uction.  Ho  had  indeed, 
in  the  world,  the  credit  of  Lciug  an  adept  in  macbinations, 
and  was  supposed  ever  to  be  involved  ia  profound  and 
4;oinplicated  contrivances.  This  waa  quite  a  mistake.  There 
wafi  nothing  profound  abont  Mr.  Eigby ;  and  Lis  intellect 
was  tutallj  incapable  of  devising  or  sustaining  an  intricate 
ur  continaoua  scheaie.  Ho  was,  in  Bhoi%  a  man  who  neiUicr 
felt  nor  thought ;  but  who  possessed,  in  a  very  remarkafala 
degree,  a  restless  instinct  for  adroit  baseness.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  lie  got  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  at  the 
ntraost  speed  from  Windsor  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Tbo 
Secretary  of  State  was  engngvid  when  be  arrived  ;  but  Mr. 
Rigby  wouid  lislen  to  no  difficulliea.  Ho  rushed  upstairs, 
flung  open  the  lioor,  and  with  agitated  couuteiiani:e,  and 
eyeR  sufluBed  with  tears,  tlirew  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
aatonished  Ur.  Canning. 

'All  ia  right,'  exclaimed  the  devoted  Rigby,  in  broken 
tones ;  *  I  Lave  convinced  the  King  that  tlie  First  Minister 
mnat  be  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  knows  it  bat 
myself;  but  it  ia  certain.' 

We  have  seen  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Jlr. 
Peel  withdrew  from  official  life.  His  course  had  been  one 
of  unbroken  prosperity ;  the  hero  of  the  Uuiversity  had 
become  the  favourite  of  the  Honse  of  Commons.  His  re- 
treat, therefore,  was  not  prompted  by  chagrin.  Kor  need 
it  bave  been  enggested  by  a  calculating  ambition,  for  tbe 
ordinary  course  of  events  was  fast  bearing  to  hira  all  to 
which  man  could  aspire.  One  might  rather  auppose,  that 
he  had  already  gained  snfBcient  experience,  perhaps  in  his 
Irish  Secretaryship,  to  make  him  pause  in  that  career  of 
superficial  success  which  education  and  custom  had  hitherto 
cbaliced  out  for  him,  rather  than  tbe  creative  energies  of 
his  own  mind.  A  thoughtful  intellect  may  have  already 
detected  elements  in  our  social  system  which  required  a 
liner  observation,  and  a  more  nabrokeo  study,  than  the 
gyves  and  trammels  of  office  would  permit.     He  may  have 
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dtaooTerod  tliat  the  reprcscntntJon  oT  tho  Univoreity,  looked 
npon  in  those  days  aa  tho  bine  ribbon  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wns  n  Biifficient  fettor  without  nnneeesttftrilj'  adding 
to  ita  restrftint.  He  rany  have  wished  to  reserve  hiiriHelf 
fur  u  linppier  oci^asioa,  and  a  more  progrossirs  period.  He 
may  have  fell  the  stnDng  necessity  of  arresting  bimaolf  in 
hia  rapid  cnroer  of  fclicitona  rontine,  to  survey  his  position 
in  ciilmnc.'SB,  and  to  oompreheud  the  stirring  age  that  wtta 
approaching. 

For  that,  ho  conld  not,  bnt  be  conacious  that  the  rduca- 
tion  which  he  had  consummated,  honrcver  ornate  and 
refined,  wna  not  siifGficnt.  That  age  of  tuonomiuttl  stntt'S- 
luanship  wliich  Lord  Sholbume  hod  prcdicl<?fl  in  \7f^7, 
when  ho  demolished,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Bishop  Watson 
nnd  the  lialance  of  Trade,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  corapro- 
hcnded,  and  for  which  he  wu  preparing  tho  nntinn  when 
t)ie  French  Revolution  ilivcrt«.il  the  public  mind  into  n 
stronger  and  nioro  tnrlmlent  cnrrent,  was  again  impend- 
ing, while  the  intervening  history  of  the  ciimitry  had  been 
prolific  in  events  wliicU  had  aggravated  the  nueesBity  of 
investignliing  tho  sonrees  of  tho  wealth  of  nations,  Tha 
tirao  had  arrived  when  pnrlintnpntary  pre-ctninenco  could 
no  longer  be  acliievcd  or  maintained  by  gorgeous  alxitnK!- 
tiona  borrowed  from  IJnrke,  or  aliallow  eyslems  porloiited 
fVom  De  Lolme,  adorned  with  Horatian  points,  or  varied 
with  Virgihnn  paeaagea.  It  jraa  to  ho  an  ago  of  abstruse 
disquisition,  that  required  a  compact  and  atnewy  int<;llect, 
nnrlared  in  a  claaB  of  li^aming  not  yet  honoured  in  oollegi.'s. 
and  which  might  arrive  at  conclnsions  confiieting  with 
predominant  prejodicos. 

Adopting  this  view  of  tho  position  of  Mr.  Pwl.  strength- 
ened aa  it  is  by  his  cnrly  withdrawal  for  awhilo  from  tho 
diractlon  of  public  aSiiira,  it  may  not  only  ho  n  charitable 
bnt  a  tme  estimati'  of  tlin  motives  which  influenced  him  in 
hia  conduct  towards  Mr.  Cunning,  to  conclude  that  he  wns 
not  gnided  in  tlist  transaction  by  tho  disingennoua  rivalry 
iiBoally  imputed  to  him.  His  atatoment  in  Parliament  of 
the  determining  eircnmstanccs  of  his  conduct,  coupled  with 
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hiu  Buhsequent  and  almost  immediate  policy,  maj  perbcipB 
alwaj'H  leave  tliis  a  painfiil  snd  BimbignoiiB  passage  in  his 
career;  bnt  in  passing  judgment  on  pobljc  men,  it  behoves 
UB  ever  to  take  large  and  extended  \-iewa  of  their  condact; 
ftnd  previoas  incidents  will  oftun  Batis facto rijy  explain  Bab- 
Beqnent  events,  which,  without  their  illnstrating  aid,  are 
mTolved  in  misapprehension  or  mystery. 

It  would  Beom,  therefore,  that  Sij-  Robect  PeeJ,Ji:onj^afl 
eftrly  period,  meditated  his  cmaccipaJJoa  &oia  the  political 
coolodorocy  in  which  he  was  implicated,  and  that  ho  has 
been  continually  baffled  in  thja  project.  He  broke  looso 
from  Lord  Liverpool ;  he  retired  from  Mr.  Canniuff. 
Forced  again  into  becoming  the  subordinate  lender  of  the 
weakest  government  in  parliamentary  annals,  ho  believed 
he  had  at  length  achieved  hia  emancipation,  when  he 
declared  to  his  lata  colleagues,  after  the  overthrow  of  1830, 
that  ho  would  never  again  accept  a  Kecondary  position  in 
office.  Bnt  the  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  too  old  a  tactician 
to  lose  so  valuable  on  ally.  So  his  Grace  declared  after  the 
Beform  Bill  was  passed,  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  thence- 
forth the  Prime  Minister  must  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  this  aphorism,  cited  as  usual  by  the 
Duke's  parasites  as  demonstration  of  his  supreme  Bagaci^, 
was  a  graceiiil  mode  of  resigning  the  pre-eminence  whicli 
had  been  prodnotiTe  of  such  great  party  disasters.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  party  who  devised  and  passed  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  who,  in  consequence,  governed  the  nation 
for  ten  years,  never  once  had  their  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  but  that  does  not  signify ;  the  Duke'a 
maxim  is  still  quoted  as  on  oracle  almost  equal  in  prescience 
to  hia  famous  query,  *  How  is  the  King's  goremment  to  be 
carried  on  ?  '  a  question  to  which  his  Gtace  by  this  time 
has  contrived  to  give  a  tolerably  practical  answer. 

Sir  Robert  Poel,  who  hud  escaped  from  Lord  Liverpool, 
eac^>ed  from  Mr,  Canning,  escaped  even  from  the  Dnko  of 
Wellington  in  1832,  was  at  length  caught  in  1834 ;  the 
victim  of  ceaseless  intriguers,  who  neither  comprehended 
hia  positioD,  nor  that  of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BiiiAUMANOiR  was  one  of  those  Patladian  palaces,  rast  and 
oruat«,  Guch  aa  tlie  genius  of  Kent  and  Campbell  delighted 
in  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Placed  on 
a  Doble  elevation,  yet  screened  from  the  northern  blast,  ita 
sumptuDiiB  front,  connected  with  itB  far-spreading  wings 
by  Coriathian  colonnades,  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the 
midland  counties.  The  aurroundlng  gardens,  equalling  in 
extent  the  size  of  ordinary  parks,  nere  crowded  with 
temples  dedicated  to  abstract  virtuea  and  to  departed 
friunds.  Occasionally  a  triumphal  arch  celebrated  a  general 
whom  the  family  Gtill  esteemed  a  hero  ;  and  sometimes  a 
votive  column  commemorated  the  great  statesman  wbo  had 
advanced  the  family  a  step  in  the  peerage.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  this  pleasance  the  hart  and  hind  wandered  in  a 
wildemeaa  abounding  in  ferny  coverts  and  green  and  stately 
trees. 

The  noble  proprietor  of  this  demesna  had  many  of  the 
virtues  of  hia  class  ;  a  few  of  their  failings,  He  had  that 
public  spirit  which  became  his  station.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  avoided  the  exertions  and  the  sacrifices  wliich 
Bhoold  be  inseparable  from  high  position,  by  the  hollow 
pretext  of  a  taste  for  privacy,  and  a  devotion  to  Uomestio 
joys.  He  was  munificent,  tender,  and  bounteous  to  the 
])oor,  and  loved  a  flowing  hospitality.  A  keen  sportsman, 
he  was  not  untinctured  by  letters,  and  had  indeed  a  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Though  an  ardent  politician, 
he  was  tolerant  to  adverse  opinions,  and  full  of  amenity  to 
his  opponenta  A  firm  supporter  of  the  corn-laws,  he  never 
refused  a  lease.  Notwithstanding  there  ran  througli  his 
whole  demeanour  and  the  habit  of  hia  mind,  a  vein  of 
native  simplicity  that  was  full  of  charm,  liis  manner  was 
fioifihed.  He  never  ofiended  any  one's  self-love.  Hia  good 
breeding,  indeed,  sprang  from  the  only  sure  source  of  gentle 
mimners,  a  kind  lieart.     To  have  pained  others  would  have 
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pAuied  Umfielf.  Perhaps,  too,  tLia  noblo  Bjmpatby  may 
have  been  iu  some  degree  prompted  by  the  ancient  blood 
in  his  veins,  an  accident  of  lineage  rather  rare  with  the 
English  nobility.  One  coald  hardly  praise  him  for  the 
strong  tfflectiona  that  bonnd  him  to  his  hearth,  for  fortnne 
had  given  him  tho  most  pleasing  family  in  the  world  ;  bnt, 
above  ai),  a  peerless  wife. 

The  Duchess  was  one  of  thofle  women  who  are  iha 
delight  of  oxistence.  She  wua  sprung  (rem  a  lionso  not 
iDferioT  to  that  with  which  she  had  blended,  and  woa  gifl«d 
with  that  rare  beaaty  which  time  ever  spares,  eo  that  eho 
seemed  now  only  the  elder  siafer  of  her  own  beautiful 
\  dsoght^ra.  She,  too,  was  difitingnishcd  by  tliat  perfect 
'  good  breeding  which  is  the  result  of  nature  and  not  of 
education :  for  it  may  be  found  in  a  cottage,  and  may  be 
miaaed  in  a  palace,  'Tis  a  genial  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
othars  that  springs  &om  an  absence  of  Eelfishness.  The 
Dnchess,  indeed,  was  in  every  sense  a  fine  lady ;  hor 
manners  were  refined  and  full  of  dignity ;  but  notliing  in 
the  world  could  bavo  induced  her  to  appear  bored  when 
another  was  addressing  or  attempting  to  amnse  her.  Sho 
was  Dot  one  of  those  vulgar  Hue  ladios  wbo  meet  you  one 
day  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  unconscions  of  your  existence, 
and  address  yoa  on  another  in  a  tone  of  impertinent 
tkmiliaritj.  Her  temper,  perhaps,  was  somewhat  quick, 
which  made  this  consideration  for  tlie  feelings  of  others 
still  more  admirable,  for  it  was  the  rennlt  of  a  strict  moral 
discipline  acting  on  a  good  heart.  Although  tlie  best  of 
wives  and  mothers,  slie  had  some  charity  for  her  neigh- 
bours. Needing  herself  no  indulgence,  she  could  bo  in- 
dulgent; and  would  by  no  means  favoar  that  strait-laced 
morality  that  would  constrain  the  innocent  play  of  the 
social  body.  She  was  accomplished,  well  read,  and  had  b 
lively  fancy.  Add  to  this  that  sunbeam  of  a  happy  home, 
a  gay  and  cheerful  spirit  in  its  mistress,  and  one  might 
form  some  faint  idea  of  this  gracious  personage. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  house  was  now  on  the  Continent; 
of  bis  two  younger  brothers,  one  was  with  his  regiment, 
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and  the  other  was  Coningsby's  friend  at  Eton,  onr  Henry 
Sydney.  The  two  eldest  daughters  had  jnst  married,  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  altar ;  and  the  remaining 
one,  Theresa,  was  still  a  child. 

The  Duke  had  occupied  a  chief  post  in  the  Household 
under  the  late  administration,  and  his  present  guests  chiefly 
consisted  of  his  former  colleagues  in  office.  There  were 
several  members  of  the  late  cabinet,  several  members  for 
his  Grace's  late  boroughs,  looking  very  much  like  martyrs, 
full  of  BufToring  and  of  hope.  Mr.  Tadpole  and  Mr.  Taper 
wore  also  there  ;  they  too  had  lost  their  scats  since  1832  ; 
but  being  men  of  business,  and  accustomed  from  early  life 
to  look  about  them,  they  had  already  commenced  the  com- 
binations which  on  a  future  occasion  were  to  bear  them 
back  to  the  assembly  where  they  were  so  missed. 

Taper  had  his  eye  on  a  small  constituency  which  had 
escaped  the  fatal  schedules,  and  where  he  had  what  they 
called  a  *  connection ; '  that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the 
suffrages  who  had  a  lively  remembrance  of  Treasury  favours 
once  bestowed  by  Mr.  Taper,  and  who  had  not  been  so 
liberally  dealt  with  by  the  existing  powers.  This  con- 
nection of  Taper  was  in  time  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of 
the  constituent  body,  and  make  it  rise  in  full  rebellion 
against  its  present  liberal  representative,  who  being  one  of 
a  majority  of  three  hundred,  could  get  nothing  when  he 
called  at  Whitehall  or  Downing  Street. 

Tadpole,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  of  a  larger  grasp  of 
mind  than  Taper,  with  more  of  imagination  and  device  but 
not  60  Kiife  a  man,  was  coquetting  with  a  manufacturing 
town  and  a  large  constituency,  where  he  was  to  succeed  by 
the  aid  of  fJie  Weslcyans,  of  which  pious  body  he  had 
suddenly  become  a  fervent  admirer.  The  great  Mr.  Rigby, 
too,  was  a  guest  out  of  Parliament,  nor  caring  to  be  in ; 
but  hearing  that  his  friends  had  some  hopes,  he  thought  he 
would  just  come  down  to  dash  them. 

The  political  grapes  were  sour  for  Mr.  Rigby ;  a  prophet 
of  evil^  he  preached  only  mortification  and  repentance  and 
despair  to  his  late  colleagae&     It  was  the  only  satisfaction 
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left  Mr.  Rigbj,  except  assoriiig  tbe  Duke  that  the  fineiit 
pictnroe  in  hia  gallery  were  copies,  and  recommending  Uim 
to  pnH  down  Bemunanair,  and  rebuild  it  on  a  desi^  with 
which  Mr,  Iligby  would  famish  hita. 

The  battne  and  the  banquet  were  over;  the  ladies  hod 
withdrawn ;  and  the  butler  placed  freah  claret  on  the  table. 

'And  yon  really  think  yon  could  give  na  a  majority, 
Tadpole  F  '  said  the  Duke. 

Ur.  Tadpole,  with  some  ceremony,  took  a  memorandnm- 
book  ont  of  his  poctet]  amid  the  smiles  and  the  taint  well- 
bred  merriment  of  his  friends. 

'Tadpole  is  nothing  without  hia  book,'  whispered  Lord 
Fitit-Boohy. 

'  It  is  hero,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  emphatically  patting  hia 
Tolomo,  'a  clear  working  majority  of  twenty-two.' 

'  Hear  sailing  that ! '  cried  the  Ihake. 

'A  far  better  majority  than  the  present  Govemmont 
have,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole, 

'  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  small  majority,'  said  Mr 
Taper,  'and  a  good  registration.' 

'  Ay  !  register,  register,  register ! '  said  the  Duke.  '  Those 
were  immortal  words.' 

'  I  can  tell  your  Qraco  three  far  better  ones,'  said  Mr. 
Tadpole,  with  n  self-complacent  air.  'Object,  oliject^ 
object  I ' 

'Ton  may  register,  and  yon  may  object,'  said  Mr.  Rigby, 
'  bat  yon  will  never  get  rid  of  Sohednle  A  and  Sche- 
dule B.' 

'  But  who  could  have  snpposed  two  years  ago  that  affairs 
wonld  i>o  in  their  present  position  ?  *  said  Mr.  Taper, 
deferentially. 

'  I  foretold  it,'  said  Mr.  Rigby,  '  ETery  one  knows  that 
no  gosemment  now  can  last  twelve  months.' 

'We  may  make  ft«sh  borongbs,'  said  Taper.  'We  have 
rednced  Shabbyton  at  the  last  registration  under  three 
hundred.' 

'  And  the  Wesleyans ! '  said  Tadpole.  '  We  never 
counted  on  the  Wesleyans  ' ' 
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'  I  a,ni  told  thoio  WoH  lay  an  a  are  really  a  respectubto  Ixxly,' 
uid  Lord  Fitz-Uoobj.  '  1  boliove  there  ia  no  mutenal  dif- 
TeretiM  botwoon  their  tfiuete  and  those  of  thr  EatablislimBnt. 
I  never  hoard  of  thorn  mnch  till  lately.  We  have  t-io  long 
conftiandcd  thom  with  the  inaaa  of  DiBsontera.  bat  thai* 
Goudact  at  Boverol  uf  the  later  ckctioaa  prove  Liiat  they 
are  far  from  being  aareasonable  and  disloyal  iodividaala. 
When  we  oorao  in,  Bomethiug  ehoald  be  done  for  the  Wes- 
loyans,  ch,  Itigby  P  ' 

■  All  that  yoiir  IxirdHliip  i^iw  do  for  the  Wealcyiins  is 
whatthey  will  very  nhortlydofor  thomsolveB,  approprinta  n 
portion  of  tha  Church  llevenuea  to  their  own  nau.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole  with  a  olmokle,  '  I  don't 
think  we  shall  find  the  Church  attacked  again  in  a  biirry. 
I  only  wish  they  wonid  tj^  !  A  good  Chnrch  cry  before  a 
registration,'  he  continnod,  robbing  bis  hands ;  '  eh,  my 
Lord,  I  think  tliat  would  do,' 

'  Bnt  how  are  we  to  turn  them  ont  ? '  Raid  the  Duko. 

'Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Taper,  '  that  is  a  great  qaoation,' 

'  What  do  yon  think  of  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  P '  said 
Lord  Fits- Booby.  '  Tliey  have  been  trying  it  on  in 
shiro,  and  I  am  told  it  goes  down  very  well.' 

'  No  repeal  of  any  tax,'  aaid  Taper,  sincerely  ahockeil,  and 
shaking  his  head  ;  '  and  the  Molt  Tax  of  all  others.  I  am 
all  against  that.' 

'  It  is  a  very  good  ory  Uiongb,  if  thera  be  no  other,'  said 
Tadpole. 

'  I  am  all  for  a  religions  ciy,'  sud  Taper.  '  It  means 
nothing,  and,  if  saoceeafnl,  does  not  interforo  with  basijieHS 
when  we  are  in.' 

'Too  will  have  reUgions  cries  enough  in  a  abort  time,' 
said  Mr.  lUgby,  rather  wearied  of  any  one  speaking  bnt 
himself,  and  thornat  he  commoncod  a  discourse,  which 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  'slashing'  articles  in  petto  on 
Church  Reform,  and  which  abounded  in  parallels  between 
the  present  affairs  and  those  of  the  rei|:!n  of  Charles  t. 
Tadpole,  who  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything  bat  the 
stato  of  the  registration,  and  Taper,  whoso  political  reading 
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was  confined  to  an  istimnle  acquaintance  with  the  Rod 
Book  and  Bcatson's  Political  Index,  wbioh  ha  conld  ivpeat 
backwards,  wore  silenced.  The  Dnkc,  who  was  well 
instructed  and  liked  to  be  talked  to,  sipped  hia  claret,  and 
wiia  rather  amuseil  by  Rigby'a  lecture,  particularly  by  one 
or  two  BtatementB  characterised  by  Eagby's  happy  audacity, 
hat  which  the  Dnke  was  too  indolent  to  qaeation.  Lord 
Fili-Booby  listened  with  his  mouth  open,  but  rather 
bored.  At  length,  when  there  wu  a  momentary  panea,  he 
said 

'la  my  time,  the  regular  thing  was  to  movo  an  amend- 
ment on  ttie  address.' 

•  Quite  out  of  the  quoBtion,'  sxclaimed  Tadpole,  with  a 
icoff. 

'  Entirely  given  up,*  said  Taper,  with  a  sneer. 

'If  yoa  will  drink  no  more  olarct,  we  will  go  and  hear 
lome  music,'  said  the  Dnke. 


CHAPTER  m. 


A  DBKiKyiBT  at  Beaumanoir  was  a  meal  of  some  oeremony. 
Every  gaest  was  expected  to  attend,  and  at  a  somewhat 
early  hour.  Tlieir  host  and  hostoss  set  them  the  example 
of  punctuality.  'Tis  an  old  form  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
some  great  honsca,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  con- 
trtwt  very  agreeably  with  the  easier  arrangements  of  estab- 
lishments of  less  pretanaion  and  of  more  modem  order. 

The  morning  alter  the  dinner  to  which  we  have  been 
recently  introduced,  there  was  one  individnal  absent  Itoui 
the  break  fast- table  whoso  non -appearance  could  scarcely  ho 
passed  orer  without  notice ;  and  several  inquired  with  some 
anxiety,  whether  their  host  were  indisposed. 

'  The  Duke  haa  received  some  lettors  from  London  which 
detain  him,"  replied  the  Duchess.     '  He  will  join  ns,' 

'  Tour  Grace  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  son  Henry 
is  very  well,'  said  Mr.  Rigby  ;  '  1  hoard  of  him  this  mom. 
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ing.  Enny  Coningsby  ondoaed  me  a  ltilt«r  for  hia  grand- 
fathor,  and  tells  me  that  he  and  Henry  Sydney  had  jost  hod 
a  capital  run  with  tbe  King's  hounds.' 

'  It  IB  three  years  since  we  have  seen  Mr.  Coningsby,' 
Briid  UiB  DttchesB.  '  Once  he  was  often  here.  Tie  was  a 
great  favourite  of  mine.  I  hardly  ever  knew  n.  more 
interesting  boy,' 

'  Tes,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  him,'  said  Mr.  Kigby. 
'  Lord  Momnoutb  is  fond  nf  him,  and  wishes  that  be  shoald 
make  a  figure ;  but  bow  any  one  is  to  diBtingnish  himaelf 
now,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,' 

*  But  are  aflairs  so  very  bad  F '  said  the  Duohess,  smiling. 
'  1  thought  that  wo  were  all  regaining  our  good  sense  and 
good  temper.' 

'I  believe  all  the  good  sense  and  all  the  good  temper  in 
England  ore  concentrated  in  your  Grace,'  said  Mr.  Bigby, 
gallBDtly.  • 

'  I  shonld  be  sorry  to  be  sauh  a  monopolist.  But  Lord 
Fitz-Booby  was  giving  mo  lust  night  quite  a  glowing  report 
nf  Mr.  Tadpole's  prospeota  for  the  nation.  We  wore  all  to 
n  i^ain ;  and  Percy  to  carry  the  county.' 
r  Madam,  before  twelve  menths  are  past,  there 
i  county  in  England.  Wliy  slionld  there  be  P 
o  to  bo  diafi-anchisod,  why  should  not  ooontieB 
e  destroyed  ? ' 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  entered,  apparently  agitated. 
Ho  bowed  to  bis  gaests,  and  apologised  for  bis  unusual 
absence.  '  The  tmth  is,"  he  continned, '  I  have  just  received 
a  very  important  despatch.  An  event  has  occurred  which 
may  materially  affect  affairs.     Lord  Spencer  is  dead." 

A  thnnderbolt  in  a  summer  sky,  as  Sir  William  Temple 
says,  conld  not  have  produced  a  greater  sensation.  The 
biudnesa  of  the  repast  ceased  in  a  moment.  The  knives  and 
forks  were  suddenly  silent.     All  was  still. 

'  It  is  an  immense  event,'  said  Tadpole. 

'  I  don't  see  my  way,"  said  Taper, 

'  When  did  he  die  P  '  said  Lord  FitK- Booby. 

'  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Rigby. 


,t  have  our  owi 
f  -My  dear 
I  will  not  be  a 
I  If  boroughs  i 
L.  be  destroyed 
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'  They  have  got  their  man  ready,'  said  Tadpole. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  happen,"  eaid  Taper. 

'  Now  is  the  time  for  an  amendment  on  the  address,'  soJd 
Fitz- Booby. 

'There  are  two  reasons  which  convince  me  that  Lord 
Spencer  is  not  dead,'  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

'  I  fear  there  is  no  donbt  of  it,'  said  the  Dnke,  shaking 
his  head. 

*  Lord  Altborp  was  the  only  man  who  could  keep  them 
together,'  said  Lord  Fits- Booby. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Tadpole.  'If  I  be  right  in  my 
man,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it,  yon  will  have  n  radical 
programme,  and  they  will  be  stronger  than  ever," 

'  Do  you  think  they  can  get  the  steam  up  again  P '  said 
Taper,  mnsingly. 

'  They  will  bid  high,'  replied  Tadpole.  '  Nothing  could 
be  more  nnfortnnate  than  this  death.  Things  were  going  on 
so  well  and  so  quietly  1     The  Wesloyans  almost  with  xm  ! ' 

'And  Shttbbyton  too  I'  moarnfally  exclaimed  Taper. 
'  Another  registration  and  quiet  times,  and  I  could  have 
reduced  the  constituency  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.' 

'  If  Lord  Spencer  had  died  on  the  lOth,'  said  Bigby,  '  it 
mnfit  have  been  known  to  Henry  Eivera.  And  I  have  .a 
letter  from  Henry  Rivers  by  this  post  Now,  Althorp 
is  in  Northamptonshire,  mark  that,  and  Northampton  is  a 
county ' 

'My  dear  Bigby,'  said  the  Dnke,  "pardon  me  for  inter- 
rupting you.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  doubt  Lord  Spencer 
is  dead,  for  I  am  one  of  his  eiecntora.' 

This  annonncement  silenced  even  Mr.  Rigby,  and  the 
conversation  now  entirely  merged  in  speculations  on  what 
would  occur.  Nnmei'ons  were  the  conjectares  hazarded, 
bnt  the  prevailing  impression  was,  that  this  unforeseen  event 
might  embarrass  those  secret  expectations  of  Court  sncconr 
in  which  a  certain  section  of  the  party  had  for  some  time 
reason  to  indulge. 

From  the  moment,  however,  of  the  announcement  of 
Lord  Spencer's  death,  a  cfaau^  might  be  visibly  observed 
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fn  tlie  tunc  of  the  party  at  Bi^iimnauoir.  Tlioy  became 
idletit,  moody,  and  restluBa.  Thero  seemed  a  general, 
thoagh  not  avowed,  conviction  that  a  omie  of  some  land  or 
other  waa  at  hand.  The  post,  too,  brought  loLtora  every 
day  from  town  t«emiiig  with  fanciful  spocolaliooa,  and 
occasionally  mystcriona  hopes. 

'  I  kept  this  cover  for  PocI,'  said  the  Dnbe  ponaively,  as 
he  loaded  his  gun  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  '  Do  yoii 
know,  I  waa  always  against  his  going  to  Rome.' 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  said  Tadpole,  '  bat  I  waa  thinking  of 
the  very  same  thing,' 

*  It  will  be  fifteen  y^ars  before  England  will  see  &  Tory 
Government,'  said  Mr.  Righy,  drawing  his  ramrod,  '  and 
then  it  will  only  last  five  montlis.' 

'  Melbonrne,  AJthorp,  and  Dnrham,  nit  in  tlie  Lords,"  said 
Taper.     '  Three  leaders  !     They  moat  qtiarrol.' 

'  K  Durham  come  in,  mark  mo,  he  will  dissolvB  On 
Household  SuSrage  and  tho  Ballot,'  uaid  Tmlpnlu. 

'Not  nearly  so  good  a  cry  aa  Churoli,'  replied  Taper. 

'With  tlie  Malt  Tax,'  said  Tadjwle.  'Chnrch,  withont 
Llic  Klult  Tai,  vnii  not  do  against  Household  SuSi'age  and 
Dallot." 

'  Malt  Tax  is  madness,'  said  Taper.  '  A  good  farmer's 
friend  cry  without  Malt  Tax  would  work  juat  as  well.' 

'  They  will  never  dissolve,'  said  the  Duke,  '  They  are  80 
strong." 

'  They  cannot  go  on  with  three  hundred  majority,'  said 
Taper.  '  Forty  is  as  mnch  as  can  be  managed  with  open 
conBtitnencioB.' 

•  If  he  hod  only  gone  to  Paris  instead  of  Rome ! '  said  the 
Duke. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Righy,  '  I  could  have  written  to  him  then 
by  every  post,  and  nndeceived  him  as  to  his  position.' 

'After  all  he  is  tho  only  man,'  said  tho  Dnke;  'and  I 
really  believe  the  country  thicks  so,' 

'Pray,  what  is  the  country?'  inquired  Mr.  Righy. 
*  "I'he  cotmtry  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  constituency  yon  have 
to  deal  with.' 
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'And  to  manage  them  70a  miut  have  a  good  aj,'  said 
Taper.     'All  now  depends  upon  a  good  ciy." 

'  So  much  for  the  science  of  polidca,'  aaid  the  Duke, 
brin^Dg  dawn  a  phca«aiit.  '  How  Feel  would  have  eajoycd 
this  coTcr ! ' 

'  Hq  will  havo  plenty  of  time  for  sport  daring  his  Hfo,' 
said  Mr,  Ripby. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I5th  of  Noviember,  a  despatch 
arrived  at  Beaumanoir,  informing  hia  Grace  tJiat  the  King 
had  dismissed  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  sent  for  the  Doke  ot 
Wellington.  Thns  the  first  agitatinc;  snspense  was  over ; 
to  be  sncceeded,  however,  by  eipectation  stDJ  more  anxious. 
It  was  remarkable  that  erery  individual  Enddenly  foond 
that  he  had  particnlar  basiness  in  London  which  coald  not 
bo  neglected.  The  Duke  veiy  properly  pleaded  his  gt- 
ecutorial  dnties ;  but  begged  his  guests  on  no  account  to  be 
di§tnrbed  by  his  inevitable  absence.  Lord  Fitz-Booby  had 
JDst  received  a  letter  from  his  daaghter,  who  was  indisposed; 
at  Brighton,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  reach  her.  Tad- 
pole had  to  receive  deputations  from  Wesleyans,  and  well- 
registered  boroaghs  anxious  to  receive  well-principled 
randidates.  Taper  was  off  to  get  the  first  job  at  the 
contingent  Treasury,  in  favour  of  the  Borough  of  Shabby-  i 
ton,  Mr.  Rigby  atone  was  silent ;  but  he  quietly  ordered  ] 
a  posUchaiso  at  daybreak,  and  long  before  his  fellow  guesta 
were  roused  from  their  slnmbera,  he  waa  halfway  to 
London,  ready  to  give  advioe,  either  at  the  pavilion  or  at 
Apaley  Honse. 


GHAPTEB  IV. 

AtiTnaHQH  it  is  far  from  improbable  that,  had  Sir  Robert 
Peol  been  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  the  Whig 
government  would  not  have  been  diBmissed ;  cevertheleas, 
whatever  may  cow  be  the  opinion  of  the  policy  of  that  1 
;  whether  it  be  looked  on  aa  a  premature  mo 
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mont  which  neceBsarily  led  to  the  compaut  rporfjutiisatioii 
of  tho  LibernJ  party,  or  as  a  i^cat  stroke  of  State,  wliich, 
by  aeooring  at  all  cronts  a  diasolution  of  tho  Parliament  of 
1632,  restored  the  healthy  balance  of  parties  in  tho  LegiB- 
latnre,  questions  into  which  we  do  not  now  wish  to  entor, 
it  mnst  be  generally  admitted,  tliat  thu  conduct  of  every 
individDol  eminently  concerned  in  that  ^roat  historical 
transaction  was  characterised  by  tho  rarest  and  most  admir- 
able quality  of  public  life,  moral  courage.  The  Sovereign 
who  dismissed  a  Mtniatiy  apparently  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  Parlijunent  and  the  niition, 
and  called  to  hia  councils  the  absent  chief  of  a  parliamuutory 
section,  scarcely  numbering  at  that  moment  one  hundred 
and  forty  individuals,  and  of  a  party  in  tho  country 
supposed  to  bo  utterly  diacomfitod  by  a  recent  revolution  ; 
tho  two  ministers  who  in  this  absence  proviaionaUy  admin- 
iat«r<^d  the  afliura  of  tho  kingdom  in  the  toeth  of  an  enraged 
and  unsoropaloua  Oppoaitian,  and  ]>erhapg  themselves  not 
sustained  by  a  profound  conviction,  that  the  arrival  of  their 
expected  leader  would  convert  their  provisional  into  n  per- 
manent poaition ;  above  all  the  statesman  who  accepted  tho 
great  charge  at  a  timo  and  under  circumatancea  whioh 
marred  probably  the  deep  projects  of  his  own  prescient 
sagacity  and  maturing  ambition ;  were  all  men  gifted  with 
a  high  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  animated  by  that  active 
fortitude  which  is  the  soul  of  free  governments. 

Ifc  was  a  lively  season,  that  winl«r  of  1834  I  Wliat  hopes, 
what  feara,  and  what  bets !  From  the  day  on  whioh  Mr. 
Hndaon  was  to  arrive  at  Rome  to  tho  election  of  tho 
Speaker,  not  a  contingency  that  was  not  the  subject  of  a 
wager  j  People  sprang  up  tike  mnshrooms ;  town  suddenly 
beramo  fidl.  Everybody  who  had  been  in  oiEoo,  and  every- 
body who  wished  to  bo  in  office  j  everybody  who  had  over 
had  anything,  and  everybody  who  over  expected  to  have 
anything,  were  alike  visible.  All  of  oourao  by  mere  acci- 
dent ;  one  might  meet  the  same  men  regularly  every  day 
for  a  month,  who  were  only  '  passing  through  town,' 

Now  was  tlio  time  for  men  to  come  forward  who  hod 
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never  despaired  of  their  coontry.  True  they  had  votedfor 
the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  was  to  prevent  a  revolution.  And 

now  they  were  quite  ready  to  vote  agaicBt  the  Heform  Bill, 
but  this  was  to  prevent  a  dissolution.  These  are  the  true 
patriots,  whose  confidence  in  the  good  senfie  of  their  conn- 
trymun  and  in  their  own  gelGshness  is  abont  eqnal.  In  the 
meantime,  the  hundred  and  forty  threw  a  grim  glance  on 
the  numerous  waiters  on  Providence,  and  amiable  trimmers, 
who  affectionately  enquired  every  day  when  news  might  be 
expected  of  Sir  Robert.  Though  too  weak  to  form  a 
gOTemment,  and  having  contributed  in  no  wise  by  their 
exertions  to  the  fall  of  the  late,  the  cohort  of  Parliamentary 
Tories  felt  all  tho  alarm  of  men  who  have  accidentally 
stumbled  ou  some  treasure-trove,  at  the  suspictooa  sym- 
pathy of  new  albea.  But,  after  all,  who  were  to  form  the 
government,  and  what  was  the  govenuneut  to  be  ?  Was 
it  to  be  ft  Tory  government,  or  an  Enlightened- Spirit- of- 
the-Age  liiberal-Moderate-Reform  government ;  was  it  to 
be  a  government  of  high  philosophy  or  of  low  practice  ;  of 
principle  or  of  expediency;  of  great  measures  or  of  htUe 
men  ?  A  government  of  statesmen  or  of  clerks  ?  Of  Hum- 
bug or  of  Humdrum?  Great  qnestions  these,  but  nnfor- 
tuniitely  there  was  nobody  to  answer  them.  They  tried 
the  Duke;  but  nothing  could  be  pumped  out  of  him.  All 
that  he  knew,  which  he  told  in  hia  curt,  liusky  manner, 
was,  that  he  had  to  carry  on  the  King's  government.  As 
for  his  sohtaiy  colleogue,  he  listened  and  smiled,  and  then 
in  his  musical  voice  asked  them  questions  in  return,  which 
is  the  best  possible  mode  of  avoiding  awkward  inquiries. 
It  was  very  unfair  this ;  for  no  one  knew  what  tone  to 
take  ;  whether  they  should  go  down  to  their  public  diimers 
and  denounce  the  Reform  Act  or  praise  it;  whether  the 
Church  waa  to  be  re-modelled  or  only  admonished ;  whether 
Ireland  was  to  be  conquered  or  conciliatod. 

'  This  can't  go  on  much  longer,'  said  Taper  to  Tadpole, 
as  they  reviewed  together  their  electioneering  correspond- 
ence on  the  lat  of  December;  'we  have  no  cry." 

^  He  is  half  way  by  this  time,'  said  Tadpole ;    '  send  aa 
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extract  from  a  privato  lottor  to  the  Standanl,  dat«d  Aogs- 
burg,  and  Bay  Ue  will  be  here  ia  four  days.' 

At  lost  ho  came ;  the  great  man  in  a  great  position,  sum- 
moned from  Rome  to  govera  Eagland,  The  very  day  that 
ho  arrivod  he  had  his  audienco  with  tho  King. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  audience ;  tho  town,  though 
November,  in  a  tttate  of  excdloment ;  cluba  crowded,  not 
only  morning  rooms,  but  halls  and  Bta.irciiscB  Bwarmiog 
iTith  merobera  eager  to  give  and  to  receive  nimouTB  equally 
vaiu ;  Btrecta  lined  with  caba  and  chariots,  grooms  and 
horses ;  it  was  two  days  afler  this  andienoo  thut  Mr. 
Ormsby,  colebmtcd  for  his  political  dinners,  gave  ouc  to  a 
numerous  party.  Indeed  his  saloons  to-day,  during  tlie 
half-hour  of  gathering  which  precedes  dinner,  offered  in 
the  varioas  groups,  theanjdous  countenances,  the  inquiring 
voices,  and  the  mysterious  whispers,  rather  the  ciioructcr 
of  an  Gxcbango  or  Bourse  than  tho  tone  of  a  festive 
aociefy. 

Hei'O  might  be  marked  a  murmuring  knot  of  gi'cy headed 
privy-conn cillors,  who  had  held  fat  olfices  under  Perceval 
and  Liverpool,  and  who  looked  btick  to  tbeBeform  Act  aato 
a  hideons  dream  ;  there  some  middle-aged  aspirants  might 
lie  observed  who  Iiad  lost  their  scats  in  the  convulsion,  bat 
who  Qatterod  themselves  they  had  dono  something  for  the 
party  in  the  inteiTal,  by  spending  nothing  except  tLoir 
breath  in  fighting  hopeless  boroughs,  and  occasionally  pub- 
lishing a  pamphlet,  which  reeJIy  produced  less  eObot  than 
chalking  the  walls.  Light  us  air,  And  proud  as  a  young 
peacock,  tripped  on  bis  toes  a  young  Tory,  who  had  con- 
trived to  keep  his  seat  in  a  Parliament  where  be  had  done 
nothing,  but  who  thought  an  Under- Secretaryship  was  now 
secure,  particularly  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  noble  Lord  who 
had  also  in  a  public  capacity  plundered  and  blundered  in 
the  good  old  time.  Tho  true  political  adventurer,  who 
with  dull  desperation  hod  stuok  at  nothing,  had  never 
neglected  a  treasury  note,  had  been  prcECnt  at  every  divi- 
sion, never  Bpoko  when  he  was  asked  to  bo  silent,  and 
was  always  ready  on  any  subject  wlu^n  they  wanted  hini  to 
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npen  hia  moath ;  who  liad  treated  his  leaders  with  sarvilitj 
even  behind  their  backs,  and  was  happ;  for  the  day  if  a 
fotnro  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  bowed  to  him  ;  who  hud 
Dot  only  diBconntoiianced  diBOontect  in  the  part^,  bat  had 
regularly  reported  in  strict  confidenoe  orery  instance  of 
iosabordination  which  came  to  his  knowledge  j  might  there 
too  bo  detected  under  all  the  agonies  of  the  crisis;  jost 
beginning  to  feel  the  dread  misgiving,  whether  being  a 
slavo  and  a  sneak  were  safficieot  qnaUfications  for  oCEco, 
without  family  or  connection.  Poor  fellow  1  half  the  in. 
dnstry  hu  had  wasted  on  his  cheerless  craft  might  have 
made  iiis  fortune  in  some  decL-nt  trade ! 

In  dazzling  contrast  with  these  throes  of  low  ambition, 
were  some  briliiant  personages  who  had  jnst  scampered  up 
from  Melton,  thinking  it  probable  that  Sir  Bobert  might 
want  some  moral  lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  ^VTiatever 
may  have  been  their  privat*  fears  or  feelings,  all  however 
aeenied  smiling  and  Eignifioaiit,  as  if  they  knew  something 
if  they  chose  to  tell  it,  and  that  something  very  mach  ta 
their  own  satisfaction.  The  only  ^rave  countenance  that 
was  occasionally  ushered  into  the  room  belonged  to  some 
individnal  whose  destiny  was  not  in  doubt,  and  who  was 
already  practising  the  official  air  tliat  was  in  future  to 
repress  the  fomiliari^  of  his  former  fellow^stragglera. 

'  Do  you  hear  anything  P  '  sajd  a  great  noble  who  wanted 
somethmg  in  the  general  scramble,  but  what  he  knew  not ; 
only  he  had  a  vague  feehng  he  ought  to  have  something, 
haying  made  such  great  sacrifices. 

'  There  is  a  report  that  Clifford  is  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,'  said  Mr.  Earwig,  whose  whole  soul  was 
in  this  subaltern  arraugemcnt,  of  which  the  Minister  of 
cDorse  had  not  even  thought ;  '  but  I  cannot  traoe  it  to  any 
authority.' 

'  I  wonder  who  will  be  their  Master  of  the  Horse,'  said 
the  great  noble,  loving  gossip  though  he  despised  the 
gosstper. 

'  Clifford  has  done  nothing  for  the  party,'  said  Mr 
Barwig. 


</. 
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*I  dare  say  Rambrooke  will  have  the  Buckhounds,'  said 
the  great  noble,  musingly. 

*your  Lordship  has  not  heard  Clifford's  name  men- 
tioned ? '  continued  Mr.  Earwig. 

'  I  should  think  thej  had  not  come  to  that  sort  of  thing/ 
said  the  great  noble,  with  ill-disguised  contempt.  'The 
first  thing  after  the  Cabinet  is  formed  is  the  Household : 
the  things  jou  talk  of  are  done  last ;'  and  he  turned  upon 
his  heel,  and  met  the  imperturbable  countenance  and  clear 
sarcastic  eye  of  Lord  Eskdalo. 

'  You  have  not  heard  anything  P '  asked  the  great  noble 
of  his  brother  patrician. 

'  Yes,  a  great  deal  since  I  have  been  in  this  room ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  all  untrue.' 

*  There  is  a  report  that  Bambrooke  is  to  have  the  Buck- 
hounds  ;  but  I  cannot  trace  it  to  any  authority.' 

*  Pooh ! '  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

*I  don't  see  that  Bambrooke  should  have  the  Buck- 
hounds  any  more  than  anybody  else.  What  sacrifices  has 
he  made  ? ' 

'  Past  sacrifices  are  nothing,'  said  Lord  Eskdale.  '  Pre- 
sent sacrifices  are  the  thing  we  want :  men  who  will 
sacrifice  their  principles,  and  join  us.' 

'  You  have  not  heard  Bambrooke' s  name  mentioned? ' 

'  When  a  Minister  has  no  Cabinet,  and  only  one  hundred 
and  forty  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has 
something  else  to  think  of  than  places  at  Court,'  said  Lord 
Eskdale,  as  he  slowly  turned  away  to  ask  Lucian  Gay 
whether  it  were  true  that  Jenny  Colon  was  coming  over. 

Shortly  after  this,  Heniy  Sydney's  father,  who  dined 
with  Mr.  Ormsby,  drew  Lord  Eskdale  into  a  window,  and 
said  in  an  under  tone 

*  So  there  is  to  be  a  kind  of  programme :  something  is  to 
be  written.' 

*  Well,  we  want  a  cue,*  said  Lord  Eskdalo.  •  I  hoard  of 
this  last  night :  Bigby  has  written  something.' 

The  Duke  shook  his  head. 

'  No ;  Peel  means  to  do  it  himself.' 
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Boi  at  thia  tnoment  Mr.  Onnab;  begged  hia  Gncs  to 
lead  them  to  dinner. 

'  Something  is  to  be  written.'  It  is  curiona  to  FecaU  the 
vagrne  terms  in  which  the  first  projection  of  docmnetita, 
tbat  are  to  exercise  a  vast  inflnence  on  the  coareo  of  affairs 
or  the  minds  of  nations,  is  oflen  mentioned.  This  '  some- 
thing to  be  written'  was  written;  and  speedily;  and  has 
ever  since  been  talked  of. 

We  believe  we  majf  venture  to  assamo  that  at  no  period 
during  the  movements  of  1834-5  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever 
believe  in  the  sncccss  of  his  administration.  Its  mera 
failare  conld  occasion  him  little  dissatisfaction ;  he  was 
compensat«d  for  it  bj  the  noble  oppartnnity  afibrded  to 
him  for  the  display  of  those  great  qnalities,  both  moral  and 
inteilcctnal,  which  the  swaddling-clothes  of  a  routine  proa- 
peritj  had  long  repressed,  but  of  which  his  opposition  to 
the  Refomi  BOI  had  given  to  the  nation  a  significant 
intimation.  The  brief  administration  elevated  htm  tn  pablio 
opinion,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  probable 
tbat  a  much  longer  term  of  power  woold  not  have  coo- 
tribated  more  to  his  fame. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  pramatnre  effort  of  his  party 
on  his  fntnre  position  as  a  Minister  was,  however,  far  from 
being  bo  satialiictoiy.  At  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  political 
fortunes,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked 
forward,  perhaps  through  the  vista  of  many  years,  to  a 
period  when  the  national  mind,  arrived  by  reQection  and 
experience  at  certain  oonalustons,  would  seek  in  him  a 
powerfal  expositor  of  its  convictions.  His  time  of  life  per- 
mitted 1dm  to  be  tranquil  in  adversity,  and  to  profit  by  ito 
salutary  uses.  He  would  then  have  acceded  to  power  as 
the  representative  of  a  Creed,  instead  of  being  the  leader 
of  a  Confederacy,  and  he  would  have  been  supported  by 
eunest  and  enduring  enthusiasm,  instead  of  by  that 
churlish  sufferanoo  which  is  the  result  of  a  supposed 
balance  of  advantages  in  his  favour.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  tactics  of  those  short-sighted  intriguers,  who 
persisted  in  looking  npon  a  revolution  as  a  mere  party 
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BLrngglu,  and  would  not  permit  the  mind  of  the  nation  to 
wort  tlirougb  tbe  inevitable  phnaos  that  nwaited  it,  In 
lg3i!,_England,  thoagh  £nght«aed  at  the  reality  of  Refsrro, 
Btill  adhcrud  to  ita  phraMM ;  it  ivoa  iaolinod.  aa  pniutiaal 
Etigland,  to  tuaiutam  euslii^g  inutitatiaus ;  but,  a<B  theoret- 
ical England,  it  was  siupiciomt  that  thoy  were  indefensible. 
No  one  bod  ariflen  either  in  Parhanient,  tbe  UmTeraitJW, 
or  tbe  Press,  to  lead  the  pubbc  mind  to  the  inveatigfttion 
of  principlee ;  and  not  to  mistake,  in  their  reformations, 
the  corraptiou  of  practice  tor  fundamental  ideas.  It  waa 
this  perplexed,  ill-informed,  jaded,  shallow  generation,  re- 
peating cries  whicb  they  did  not  oomprebend,  and  wearied 
with  the  endless  ebullitiona  of  Lbeir  own  barren  conceit, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to  govern.  It  waa 
from  such  materials,  ample  Jii  quantity,  bat  in  all  spiritual 
<(ua]iticB  most  deficient ;  with  great  nnmbera,  largely  acred, 
Consoled  op  to  their  chins,  bnt  without  knowledge,  genius, 
thought^  truth,  or  faith,  that  Sir  Bobart  Pael  waa  U>  form  a 
'  great  Conservative  party  on  a  comprohenaive  basis.'  That 
he  did  this  like  a  dexterous  politician,  wbo  can  deny  ? 
Whether  he  realised  those  prescient  views  of  a  great 
statesman  in  which  he  had  doubtless  indulged,  and  in 
which,  though  still  clogged  by  the  leadorabip  of  1834,  he 
may  yet  find  fame  for  himself  and  salvation  for  bis  conntiy, 
is  altogether  another  question.  His  difficult  attempt  waa 
expressed  in  an  address  to  his  constttuent«,  which  now 
raolcB  among  atato  papers.  We  shall  attempt  brieSy  to 
oousider  it  with  the  impartiality  of  the  Future. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tjp  TtuwnnTn  M&KirESTO  of  1834  WM  an  attempt  to 
oonstnicl  a  party  wiLhoot  prinoiples ;  its  basis  tbereforo 
wttH  neceaaarily  Latitndinarianiam  ;  and  its  inevitable  con- 

Hequoneo  baa  been  Political  Infidelity. 

At  an  epoch  of  political  perplexity  and  Bocial  alarm,  the 
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ixjnfedemtion  was  oonveuiont,  and  was  calcnlaUd  by  aggre- 
gatjan  to  enconntge  ths  timid  and  confused.  But  wLen 
Uie  pertarbatioD  was  a  little  sabaided,  and  men  began  to 
mqoire  wby  tbej  were  banded  together,  the  difficult  «f- 
defining._^eir  pnrposQ  proved  thiit  the  league,  however 
resjiectablc,  naa  uot  a  party.  The  leaders  indeed  might 
profit  by  their  eminent  position  to  obtain  power  for  their 
individtial  gratiUcation,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
their  followers  that  which,  afler  all,  mnst  be  the  great 
recompense  of  a  political  party,  the  patting  in  practice  of 
their  opinionB ;  for  they  had  none. 

There  was  indeed  a  considerable  shouting  abont  what 
they  called  ConaervatiTe  principles;  but  the  awkward  qneis- 
tion  niitnnilly  arose,  what  w-ill  you  conserve  ?  The  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  provided  they  are  not  exercised ;  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  provided  it  is  not 
aaserted ;  the  Ecclesiasticid  estate,  provided  it  is  regulated 
by  a  commission  of  laymen.  Everything,  in  short,  that  is 
established,  as  long  as  it  is  a  phrase  and  not  a  fact. 

In  the  meantime,  while  forms  and  phrases  are  religionaly 
cherished  in  order  to  make  the  semblance  of  a  creed,  the 
rule  of  practice  is  to  bend  to  the  passion  or  combination  of 
the  hour.  Conservtttiam  assumes  in  theory  that  everything 
established  should  be  maintained ;  bat  adopts  in  practice 
that  everything  that  is  established  is  indefensible.  To 
reconcile  this  theory  and  this  practice,  they  produce  what 
they  call  '  the  best  bargain  ;'  some  arrangement  which  has 
no  principle  and  no  purpose,  except  to  obtain  a  temporary 
Inll  of  agitation,  until  the  mind  of  tbo  Conservatives, 
without  a  guide  and  without  an  aim,  distracted,  tempted, 
and  bewildered,  is  prepared  fur  another  arrangement, 
equally  statesmanlike  with  the  preceding  one. 

Conaervatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  affairs  by  sub- 
stitutin^^e  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  o£G.co  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  ftmctions  of  government ;  and  to  maintain 
this  negative  syBt«in  by  the  mere  influence  of  property, 
reputable  private  conduct,  and  what  are  called  good 
nections.    Conservatism  discards  Prescription,  shrinkn  from 
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Prinoiple,  disaTOWB  Progress;  having  rejocted  all  respect 
fop  Aatlquity,  it  ofibrs  no  redress  for  the  Present,  and 
makes  no  preparatioa  for  the  Future.  It  is  obvious  that 
for  a  time,  under  favourablo  oiroamstancos,  such  &  con- 
federation might  succeed;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  one  of  those  critical  conjunctures  that  will  periodi- 
cally occur  in  all  states,  and  which  such  an  unini passioned 
system  is  even  caloulateil  altimaUIy  to  create,  all  power  of 
resistance  will  be  \riinting ;  the  barren  curse  of  political 
infidelity  will  pamlyse  all  action ;  and  tlio  Conservative 
Constitution  will  bo  discovered  to  be  a  Caput  Mortaom. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  meantimo,  after  dinner,  Tiulpolo  and  Taper,  who 
wore  among  the  guests  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  withdrew  to  a 
distant  eofa,  out  of  earshot,  and  indulged  in  confidential 
talk. 

'  Such  a  strength  in  debate  was  never  before  found  on  a 
Treasury  beiiob,'  said  Iklr.  Tadpole  ;  '  the  other  side  will  be 
dumbfounded.' 

'  And  what  do  you  put  our  numbors  at  now  F  '  inquired 
Mr.  Taper. 

'Would  you  take  fifty-five  for  onr  majority?'  rejoined 
Mr.  Tadpole. 

*  It  is  not  BO  much  the  tail  they  bn,ve,  as  the  excuse  their 
junction  will  be  for  the  moderate,  sensible  men  to  come 
over,"  said  Taper.  '  Our  friend  Sir  Everard  for  esnmple, 
it  would  settle  him.* 

'He  is  a  solemn  impostcr,'  rejoined  Mr.  Tadpole;  'but  he 
is  a  baronet  and  a  county  member,  and  very  much  looked 
up  to  by  the  Wealeyans.  The  other  men,  I  know,  havo 
reused  him  a  peerage.' 

'  And  we  might  hold  out  judicious  hopes,'  said  Taper. 

'  No  one  can  do  that  better  than  you,'  said  Tadpole.  '  I 
am  apt  to  say  too  much  about  those  things.' 
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'  I  make  it  a  rale  never  to  open  my  mouth  on  anoli  sab- 
jecte,'  eaid  Taper.  'A  nod  or  a  wink  will  spenk  volameB. 
An  aOcctionate  prcSEore  of  the  hanil  iri'I  eometimcs  do 
a  great  deal;  and  I  have  promised  manj  a  pce.iage  withont 
coounilting  myself,  by  tax  ingenious  bab>t  of  deference 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  b;  the  fntnre  noble.'-   .- 

'  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  with  Rigby,'  saict  Tadpole. 

*  He  wants  a  good  deal,'  said  Taper. 

'I  tell  yon  wbat,  Mr.  Taper,  the  time  ia  gone  by  whens. 
MarquesH  of  Monmouth  waa  Letter  A,  No.  1.'  ._.   . 

'Vury  true,  Mr.  Tadpole.  A  wiae  man  wonJd  do_wdl' ■ 
ntUK  to  look  to  tlie  great  middle  elaBs,  as  I  eaid  the  otlier 
day  to  the  electors  of  Shabbyton.' 

'  I  had  sooner  be  supported  by  the  "WosIeyauB,'  said  Mr. 
Tadpole,  '  than  by  all  the  marqaessea  in  tbe  peerage.' 

'At  the  same  time,'  eaid  Mr.  Taper,  *  Bigby  is  a  con- 
siderable man.     If  we  want  a  slaahing  article ' 

'Pooh  ! '  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  '  He  is  qnite  gone  by.  He 
takes  three  months  for  his  slaahing  articles.  Give  me  the 
man  who  can  vrrite  a  leader.     Rigby  can't  wrilo  a  leader." 

'  Very  few  can,'  said  Mr.  Taper.  '  However,  I  don't 
think  mnch  of  the  press.  Its  power  is  gone  by.  They  over- 
did it' 

'  There  is  Tom  Cbudloigh,'  said  Tadpole.  '  What  is  he  to 
have?" 

'  Nothing,  I  hope,'  said  Taper.  '  I  iiate  him,  A  cox- 
comb I     Cracking  his  jokes  and  laugtiing  at  na.' 

'  He  has  done  a  good  deal  for  the  party,  though,'  said 
Tadpole.  '  That,  to  be  sure,  ia  only  an  additional  reason 
for  throwing  him  over,  as  he  is  too  far  committed  to  ven- 
ture to  oppose  ns.  But  I  am  afraid  from  something  that 
dropped  to-day,  that  Sir  Robert  thinks  he  has  claims.' 

'  We  must  stop  them,'  said  Taper,  growing  pale.  '  Fel- 
lows like  Chodleigh,  when  they  once  get  in,  are  always  in 
one's  way.  I  have  no  objection  to  young  noblemen  being 
pnt  forward,  for  they  are  preferred  so  rapidly,  and  then 
their  fathers  die,  that  in  the  long  run  they  do  not  prac- 
tically interfere  with  ns.' 
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'  WoU,  Lis  n&me  wV-ineiilioned,'  uud  Tadpolo.  'Thoto 
ia  no  concealing.  JSkI^' 

'twill  tpan>(..to  Earwig,'  ecud  Tnper.  '  He  Bhall  just 
drop  into  SifiJob'iirl'B  enr  by  chuice,  tliat  CLudleigb  nssdto 
qaix  bini'Iti'tlte  Biiioking-room.  Those  little  bil«  of  inform- 
ation d&^  V^^'^t  ^""^  *'f  good.' 

'  Wotl,  J  leave  him  to  you,"  said  Tadpolo.  '  I  am  beartily 
witb^oa  iu  keeping  out  all  fellows  like  Chudluigh.  Thiiy 
■(JD  TOry  woil  for  opposition ;  bnt  in  office  we  don't  want 

;  '•  '  And  when  fihall  we  have  the  answer  from  Kjiowsley  ?' 
inquired  Taper.     '  You  anticipate  no  possible  difiicalty  ¥' 

'I  toll  you  it  is  "carta  blancbe,"  "  replied  Tadpolo. 
'  Four  plnoea  in  the  cabinet.  Two  secretary  a  Idpa  at  tbe 
least.  Uo  yon  happen  to  know  any  gentleman  of  yonr 
aoqnabtnnce,  Mr.  Taper,  who  refuses  Secretary  sin  ps  of 
State  ao  oonily,  that  yon  can  for  an  inataut  doubt  of  the 
present  arrangement '(' 

'I  know  none  indeed,'  said  Mr,  Taper,  with  a  grim  smile. 

'The  thing  is  done,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 

'  And  now  for  our  cry,'  said  Mr.  Taper. 

'  It  is  not  a  Cabinet  for  a  good  cry,'  said  Tadpole  ;  '  bnl 
then,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  a  Cabinet  that  will  sow 
dissension  in  the  opposite  ranks,  and  prevent  them  having 
a  good  cry.' 

'  Anotent  inatatntiona  and  modem  improveniejits,  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Tadpole  ?' 

'  Ameliorations  ia  the  better  word  ;  ameliorations.  No- 
body knows  exactly  what  it  means.' 

'  We  go  strong  on  the  Church  ?'  said  Mr,  Taper. 

'  And  no  roptsol  of  the  Malt  Tai ;  you  were  right,  Taper. 
It  can't  bo  listened  to  for  a  moment.' 

'Something  might  bo  done  with  prerogative,'  said  Mr. 
Taper  ;  '  the  King's  oonstitntional  choice.' 

'  Not  too  much,'  replied  Mr.  Tadpolo.  '  It  is  a  raw  time 
yet  for  prerogative.' 

'  All !  Tadpole,'  said  Mr.  Taper,  getting  a  bttle  maudlin  ; 
'  I  often  think,  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  yon  nud 
I  ahould  be  joint  Secretaries  of  tbe  Treasury  !' 
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'  We  bhail  aee,  we  ah&Il  sn.  AH  we  hare  to  do  is  to  get 
Into  Parliament,  work  well  together,  and  keep  other  men 

'  We  will  do  oTir  best,'  said  Taper.  '  A  dissolotion  you 
hold  incTitable  ?' 

'  How  BJ^  you  and  I  to  get  into  Parliament  if  there  be 
not  one?  We  must  make  it  inevitable.  I  t«ll  yon  what, 
Taper,  the  lists  most  prove  a  dissolation  inevitable.  Ton. 
understand  me  ?  If  the  present  Parliament  goes  on,  where 
shall  we  be  ?     We  shall  have  new  men  cropping  np  every 

'True,  terribly  tmo,"  said  Mr.  Taper.  'That  we  ahoald 
ever  live  to  see  a  Tory  government  again !  We  have  roaaon 
to  be  very  thankful." 

'HnsU!'  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  '  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
Tory  governments  ;  what  the  country  requires  is  a  sound 
Conservative  government.' 

'A  Bound. ■O""'""'"'*'"''"  |jn^n»»««^«^'  said  Taper,  mn» 
ingly.     '  I_^decBtaii^  Toi^r -laaa  and  Whig  uieasui:cB.' 


CHAPTER  TH. 

Amid  the  contentions  of  party,  the  fierce  struggles  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  iiftricacies  of  political  intrigue,  let  us  not 
fb^^et  our  Eton  Mends.  Daring  the  period  which  elapeed 
&om  the  failare  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  to  form  a  go- 
vernment in  1832,  to  tie.  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
carry  on  a  government  in  1835,  the  boys  had  entered,  and 
advanced  in  youth.  The  tics  of  friendship  which  then 
united  several  of  them  bad  only  been  confirmed  by  continued 
companionship.  Coningsby  and  Henry  Sydney,  and  Buck- 
hurst  and  Vere,  were  still  boand  together  by  entire  sym- 
pathy, and  by  the  affection  of  which  sympathy  is  the  only 
sure  spring.  But  their  intimacies  had  been  increased  by 
another  familiar  friend.  The»o  had  risen  up  between 
Coningsby  and  Millbnnk  mutual  sentiments  of  deep,  and 
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oven  ardent,  rogarJ.  Auquainlance  had  developed  tho 
saperior  qnalitios  cif  Hillbaulc  His  thougbtful  ttad  inquir- 
ing mind,  his  infleiible  inlegnty,  his  etern  indepeDdeuoe, 
and  yet  the  engagmg  union  of  extreme  tenderooBB  of  heart 
with  all  this  streii^h  of  character,  had  won  the  goodwill, 
and  often  excited  the  admiration,  of  Coningaby.  Our  hero, 
too,  was  gratified  by  tbo  affactionata  deforenco  that  WM 
often  shown  to  liim  by  one  who  condescended  to  no  other 
individual ;  lie  vas  proad  of  having  saved  the  life  of  a 
member  of  their  community  whom  masters  and  boys  alilco 
considered ;  and  he  ended  by  loving  the  being  on  whom 
ho  had  conferred  a  great  obligation, 

Tho  frioDda  of  Coningaby,  the  swoet-tompered  and  iut«l- 
ligent  Henry  Sydney,  the  fiery  and  gonerons  Duokhurat, 
and  the  calm  and  sagacious  Vere,  bad  ever  been  favourably 
inclined  to  MiUbank,  and  had  they  not  been,  the  examplo 
of  Coningsby  would  soon  have  influenced  them.  Hb  had 
obtained  over  his  intima(«s  the  ascendant  power,  whioh  is 
the  destiny  of  genius.  Nor  waa  the  suhmisaion  of  such 
epirita  to  be  hold  cheap.  Althoagh  they  were  willing  to 
take  tho  colour  of  their  minds  from  him,  they  were  in  in- 
tellect and  attainments,  in  personal  accomplish  mants  and 
general  character,  the  leaders  of  Iho  achool ;  an  authority 
not  to  bo  won  from  five  hundred  high-spirited  boys  without 
the  possession  of  great  virtues  and  great  talents. 

As  for  the  dominion  of  Coningaby  liim.selT,  it  was  not 
limited  to  tbe  immedial«  circle  of  his  tricnds.  He  had 
become  the  hera  of  Eton ;  the  being  of  whose  existence 
eveiybody  was  proud,  and  in  whose  career  every  boy  took 
an  interest.  They  talked  of  him,  they  quoted  him,  they 
imitated  hiro.  Fame  and  power  are  the  objects  of  all  men. 
Even  their  partial  fruition  is  gained  by  very  few  ;  and  that 
too  at  the  expense  of  social  pleasure,  health,  conscience, 
life.  Yet  what  power  of  manhood  in  passionate  intenseness, 
appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  subject  and  the  votaty, 
can  rival  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  idoUsed  chieftain 
of  a  great  public  school  ?  What  fame  of  after  days  equals 
the  rapturo  of  aotobrity  that  thrills  the  youthful  poet,  m  in 
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e  redtee  his  trinmpbiiat  verses  amid 
the  devoted  plaadite  of  the  flower  of  England  ?  Tlmt'a 
&me,  that's  power  ;  real,  unqaeationed,  nndoabted,  cathohc, 
Aiaa  I  the  schoolboy,  when  he  becomes  a  man,  fiuda  that 
power,  even  fame,  like  eveiything  ebe,  is  an  afiair  ol  party. 

Coningsby  likod  very  runcb  to  talk  politics  with  Millbank. 
Ho  heard  things  from  MiUbaak  which  were  new  to  him. 
TTinrmplf,  a«  he  supposed,  a  high  Tory,  which  he  was 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  Rigbys,  he  was  also 
eofficiently  familiar  with  the  hereditary  tenets  of  hia  Whig 
fidend.  Lord  Vere.  Politics  bad  as  yet  appeared  to  him  a 
struggle  whether  the  coontry  waa  to  be  governed  by  Whig 
nobles  or  Tory  nobles  ;  and  he  thoaght  it  very  nnfortnaats 
that  he  should  probably  have  to  enter  life  with  his  friends 
ont  of  power,  and  his  family  boroaghs  destroyed.  But  in 
conversing  with  Millbank,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of 
inflnentiaJ  classes  in  the  country,  who  were  not  noble,  and 
were  yet  determined  to  acquire  power.  And  although 
Millbiitik's  views,  which  were  of  course  merely  caught  up 
from  his  &ther,  without  the  intervention  of  his  own  intelli- 
gence, were  doubtless  crude  enough,  and  were  often  very 
acutely  canvassed  and  Eatiafactorily  demolished  by  the 
clever  prejudices  of  another  school,  which  Coningsby  had 
at  couimand,  still  they  were,  unoaoscioosly  to  the  recipient) 
materials  for  thonght,  and  insen^hly  provoked  in  his  miod 
ft  spirit  of  inqoiry  into  political  questions,  for  which  he  had 
n  predisposition. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  generally  among  the  npper 
boys  there  might  be  observed  at  this  time,  at  Eton,  a 
reigning  inclination  for  poHtical  diseussion.  Tbe  school 
truly  had  at  all  times  been  proud  of  its  statesmen  and  its 
parliamentary  heroes,  but  tliis  was  merely  a  superficial 
fueling  in  comparison  with  the  sentiment  which  now  first 
became  prevalent.  The  great  pubHc  qnestions  that  were 
the  conseqnence  of  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  also  agitated  their  yonng  hearts.  And  especially  the 
controversies  that  were  now  rife  respecting  the  nature  and 
obaniotor  of  ecclesiaRtical  establishments,  wonderfully  ad- 
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dresBod  tliEnnselvoa  to  tboir  excitod  uiielligonce.  They  read 
their  newspapers  witb  a  keen  relish,  canvassed  debfttos,  and 
criticised  speecbes ;  and  althongli  in  tlieir  debating  socie^, 
which  hod  been  instituted  mora  than.  a.  qaarler  of  a  centnry, 
<liscnssion  on  topics  of  the  day  was  prohibited,  stilt  by 
fining  on  periods  of  onr  history  when  affairs  were  analogons 
U)  the  present,  many  a  youthful  orator  contrived  Tery 
effectively  to  reply  to  Lord  John,  or  to  refute  the  fallacies 
of  his  rival. 

As  the  political  opinions  predominant  in  the  school  were 
what  in  ordinaiy  parlance  are  styled  Tory,  and  indeed 
were  far  better  entitlod  to  that  glorious  epithet  than  the 
flimsy  shiftA  which  their  fathers  were  professing  in  Parlift- 
ment  and  the  conntry ;  the  formation  and  the  fall  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  ^vornment  had  been  watched  by  Ktonians 
with  great  interest,  and  oven  excitement.  The  memorable 
(.■Sorts  which  the  Minister  himself  made,  snpporUd  only  by 
the  silent  votes  of  his  nomerona  adherents,  and  contending 
alone  against  the  multiplied  assaults  of  his  able  and  deter- 
mined foes,  with  a  spirit  equal  to  the  g^rcat  occtwion,  and 
with  resources  of  parliamentary  contest  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  every  exigency ;  these  greatand  nnsupported 
straggles  alone  were  calonlnted  to  gain  the  symputhy  of 
youthful  and  generooa  spirits.  The  assault  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  ;  the  subsequent  crusade  against  the  House 
of  Lords ;  tho  display  of  intellect  and  courage  exhibited  by 
liord  Lyndhurat  in  that  assembly,  when  all  seemed  oowcd 
and  faint-hearted  ;  all  these  were  incidents  or  personal 
traits  apt  to  stir  the  passions,  and  create  in  breasts  not  yet 
schooled  to  repress  emotion,  a  sentiment  even  of  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  the  personal  that  interests  mankind,  that  fires 
their  imagination,  and  wins  their  hearts.  A  cause  is  a 
great  abstraction,  and  fit  only  for  students  ;  embodied  in  a 
party,  it  stirs  men  to  action  ;  but  place  at  the  head  of  that 
party  a  leader  who  can  inspire  enthusiasm,  he  commands 
the  world.  Divine  faculty  1  Kare  and  incomparabla  pri- 
vilege !  A  parliamentary  leader  who  possesses  it,  donbtea 
hia  majority;  and  be  who  has  it  not,  may  shrond  himself 
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in  BTtificial  reurve,  Euid  study  witL  undignified  arragaatm 
nn  awlcward  Imughtinesa,  but  he  nil]  nevertheless  be  as 
&r  from  controlling  the  spirit  aa  from  captivntms  the 
bearta  of  his  sullen  followers. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  general  feeling  at  Eton, 
in  1835,  in  favour  of  '  Conservative  principles,'  which  was, 
in  fact,  nolhingmore  than  a  confnsod  and  mingled  sympathy 
with  some  great  political  truths,  which  wei*  »t  tho  bottom 
of  every  boy"?  heart,  but  nowhere  else ;  and  with  the  per- 
sonal uchievemeuts  and  distinction  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
party  ;  when  all  this  hubbub  had  snbsided,  and  retrospec- 
tion, in  the  course  of  a  year,  had  exercuaed  its  moralising 
influence  over  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  nation, 
iaqoiries,  at  first  faint  and  unpretending,  and  confined 
indeed  for  a  long  period  to  limited,  though  inqnisitive, 
circles,  began  gently  to  circulate,  what  Conservalive  prin- 
ciples were. 

These  inquiries,  urged  indeed  with  a  sort  of  hesitating 
scepticism,  eaj'ly  reached  Eton.  Tbey  came,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Unirersities.  They  were  of  a  character,  however, 
far  too  subtile  and  refined  to  eiercise  any  immediate  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  youth.  To  pnrsno  them  required 
previous  knowledge  and  habitual  thought.  They  were  not 
yet  publicly  prosecuted  by  any  school  of  poHticiana,  or  any 
§eotion  of  the  pnblic  press.  They  had  not  a  local  habitation 
or  a  name.  They  were  whispered  in  conversation  by  a  few. 
A  tutor  would  apeak  of  them  in  an  esoterio  vein  to  a 
favourite  pupil,  in  whose  abihties  he  had  confidence,  and 
whose  fature  position  in  life  would  afford  liim  the  oppor> 
tunity  of  influencing  opinion.  Among  others,  tbey  fell 
apon  the  ear  of  Coningahy.  They  were  addressed  to  a 
mind  which  was  prepared  for  such  researches. 

There  is  a  Library  at  Eton  formed  by  the  boys  and 
governed  by  the  boys  ;  one  of  those  free  institutions  which 
are  the  just  pride  of  that  noble  school,  which  sliows  the 
capacity  of  the  boja  for  self-government,  and  which  has 
apmng  from  the  large  freedom  that  has  been  wisely  con- 
ceded tbem,  tho  pradenoe  of  which  confidence  lias  been 
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proved  by  their  mi-oly  abneing  it.  This  Ijibmry  has  boon 
formed  by  inbgoriplions  of  tUe  preaent  and  still  more  by 
tlie  gifts  of  old  Etaniajis.  Among  the  honoured  namea  of 
tiicae  donors  may  be  remarked  those  of  the  GrenviUea  aud 
Lord  WelJesloy;  nor  should  we  forget  George  rV.,  who 
enriched  the  coUection  with  a  magnificent  copy  of  the 
Delpkin  Classics.  The  Icatitutioii  is  govoruod  by  dx 
diroctora,  the  three  firat  Colliers  and  tho  three  first 
Oppidans  for  the  time  being;  and  tlie  subscribers  are 
limited  to  the  ono  hundred  senior  members  of  tho  achool. 

It  ia  only  to  bo  regretted  that  the  collection  is  not  eo 
oxtensive  as  it  is  interesting  and  choice,  Perhaps  its 
existence  is  not  ao  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Ono  would  think  that  every  Eton  man  would  bo  as  prond 
of  his  name  being  registered  as  a  donor  in  the  Catalogne 
of  this  Library,  as  a  Venetian  of  his  name  being  inscribed 
ill  the  Golden  Book.  Indeed  an  old  Etonian,  who  atiU 
romembors  with  tenderness  the  sacred  scone  of  youth, 
could  scarcely  Oo  better  than  bnild  a  Gothic  apartment  for 
llie  reception  of  tho  colloction.  It  cannot  bo  donbtod  that 
tlio  Provost  and  follows  would  be  gratified  in  granting 
a  jiioeo  of  ground  for  the  purpose. 

Great  were  the  obUgations  of  Couingaby  to  this  Eton 
Library.  It  introduced  him  to  that  historic  tore,  that 
oecDmulation  of  fact^  and  incidents  illustrative  of  political 
conduct,  for  which  ho  liad  imbibed  an  early  relish,  Hia 
study  waa  especially  directed  to  the  annals  of  his  own 
country,  in  which  youth,  and  not  youth  nlon®,  is  frequently 
so  deficient.  This  coHection  could  alford  hitn  Clarendon 
and  Burnet,  and  tho  tiuthentio  volumes  uf  dtxe :  these 
were  rich  materials  fur  one  aiudous  to  be  veraed  in  the 
great  parliamentary  story  of  hia  country.  Durbig  the  lost 
year  of  his  stay  at  Elan,  when  he  had  complefed  his 
eighteenth  year,  Coningsby  led  a  more  retired  life  than 
previously ;  he  read  much,  and  pandered  with  all  the  pride 
of  acquisition  over  his  increasing  knowledge. 

And  now  the  hour  haa  come  when  this  yonth  is  to  bo 
lannched  into  a  world  more  vast  than  that  in  which  ho  has 
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hitlierto  Bojonmed,  jet  for  which  tliia  microcosm  has  been 
no  ill  prcparatdon.  Ho  will  become  more  wise;  will  he 
remain  as  generons  ?  His  ambition  may  be  aa  great ;  will 
it  be  as  noble  F  What,  indeed,  is  to  be  the  future  of  this 
existence  that  is  now  to  be  sent  forth  into  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  entities?  Is  it  an  ordinarj  organisation  that  will 
jostle  among  the  crowd,  and  be  jostled  ?  Is  it  a  finer 
temperament,  susceptible  of  roceiviiig  the  impreaniona  and 
imbibing  the  inspirations  of  eaperior  yet  sympathising 
Bpirits  ?  Or  is  it  a  primordial  and  creative  mind ;  one  that 
will  say  to  his  fellows,  'Behold,  God  bas  given  me  thonght; 
I  have  discovered  tratb,  and  yon  shall  believe  P* 

The  night  before  Coningaby  left  Eton,  alone  in  his  room, 
before  he  retii^  to  rest,  he  opened  the  lattice  and  loolced 
for  the  last  time  npon  the  landscape  before  him;  the 
stately  keep  of  Windsor,  the  bowery  meads  of  Eton,  sofl 
in  the  sonimer  moon  and  still  in  tho  summer  night.  He 
gased  apon  them ;  his  countenance  had  none  of  the  exnlt- 
atioD,  that  under  such  circnmstancea  might  have  distin- 
gaished  a  more  careless  glance,  eager  for  fancied  emancipa- 
tion and  passionate  fur  a  novel  ejtistence.  Its  expression 
was  serioQs,  even  sad ;  and  he  covered  his  brow  with  his 
baud. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  few  things  more  full  of  delight  and  splendour, 
than  to  travel  during  the  heat  of  a  refulgent  summer  in 
the  green  district  of  some  ancient  forest. 

In  one  of  our  midlcmd  counties  there  is  a  region  of  this 
character,  to  which,  during  a  season  of  peculiar  lustre,  wo 
would  introduce  the  reader. 

It  was  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  vast  sylvan  tracts 
wherein  Norman  kings  once  hunted,  and  Saxon  outlaws 
plundered;  and  although  the  plough  had  for  centuries 
successfully  invaded  brake  and  bower,  the  relics  retained 
all  their  original  character  of  wildness  and  seclusion. 
Sometimes  the  green  earth  was  thickly  studded  with  groves 
of  huge  and  vigorous  oaks,  intersected  with  those  smooth 
and  sunny  glades,  that  seem  as  if  they  must  be  out  for 
dames  and  knighrts  to  saunter  on.  Then  again  the  un- 
dulating ground  spread  on  all  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  covered  with  copse  and  fern  of  immense  growth. 
Anon  you  found  yourself  in  a  turfy  wilderness,  girt  in 
apparently  by  dark  woods.  And  when  you  had  wound 
your  way  a  little  through  this  gloomy  bolt,  the  landscape, 
still  strictly  sylvan,  would  beautifully  expand  with  every 
combination  and  variety  of  woodland ;  while  in  its  centre, 
the  wildfowl  covered  the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  the  deer 
basked  on  the  knolls  that  abounded  on  its  banks. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  that  a  traveller  on  foot,  touched,  as  he  emerged  from 
the  dark  wood,  by  the  beauty  of  thi«  scene,  threw  himself 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  and  stretched  his 
limbs  on  the  turf  for  enjoyment  rather  than  repose.  The 
sky  was  deep-coloured  and  without  a  cloud,  save  here  and 
there  a  minute,  sultry,  burnished  vapour,  almost  as  glossy 
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aft  the  licnvens.  Kveiythmg  was  bUII  aa  ii  tcu  bright;  all 
seemed  brooding  and  basking ;  the  bee  upon  its  wing  was 
the  only  titimng  sight,  and  ite  sang  the  only  Bonnd. 

The  traveller  fell  into  a  reverie.  He  was  young,  and 
therefore  his  mnsinga  were  of  the  fntare.  He  bad  felt  the 
pride  of  learning,  so  ennobhng  to  youth ;  he  was  not  a 
Btmnger  to  the  stirring  impnlsea  of  a  high  ambition,  tbougJi 
the  world  to  him  was  aa  yet  only  a  world  of  books,  and  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  statesmen  and  the  passions 
of  the  people,  were  to  be  found  in  tbeir  annals.  Often  had 
lug  fitfal  fancy  dwelt  with  fascination  on  visions  of  peraonal 
distinction,  of  fntnre  celebrity,  perhaps  even  of  enduring 
taxae.  Bat  his  dreams  were  of  another  colonr  now.  The 
snmranding  scene,  so  iair,  so  still,  and  sweet;  so  abstracted 
&om  all  the  tnmnlt  of  the  world,  its  strife,  its  passions,  and 
its  cares ;  had  fallen  on  his  heart  with  ita  soil  and  sub- 
duing spirit ;  bad  fallen  on  a  beart  still  pure  and  innocent, 
the  heart  of  ono  who,  notwith-standing  all  his  high  re- 
Eolves  and  daring  thonghta,  was  blessed  with  that  tender- 
ness of  Bonl  which  is  sometimes  linked  with  an  ardent 
ima^nation  and  a  strong  will.  The  traveller  was  an 
orphan,  more  than  th&t,  a  solitary  orphan.  The  sweet 
■ednlonsness  of  a  mother's  love,  a  sister's  mystical  afiec- 
taon,  had  not  cultivated  his  early  susceptibility.  No  soft 
pathos  of  expression  bad  appealed  to  his  childish  ear.  He 
was  alone,  among  strangers  calmly  and  coldly  kind.  It 
most  indeed  have  been  a  traly  gentle  disposition  that  could 
have  withstood  such  hard  neglect.  All  that  he  knew  of 
the  power  of  the  Bofl«r  passions  might  be  found  in  the 
fanciiiil  and  romantic  annala  of  schoolboy  friendship. 

And  those  friends  too,  so  fond,  so  sympathising,  so 
devoted,  where  were  they  now  ?  Already  they  were  dis- 
persed ;  the  first  great  separation  of  life  had  been  ex- 
perienced ;  the  former  schoolboy  had  planted  his  foot  on 
the  threehold  of  manhood.  True,  mtuiy  of  them  might 
meet  ^ain;  many  of  them  the  University  mnat  again 
unite,  but  never  witli  the  same  feelings.  The  space  of 
time,  passed  in  the  world  before  they  again  met,  would  be 
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an  ago  of  Botisatioii,  passion,  oxperionoe  to  all  of  them, 
They  would  meet  agnia  with  altered  mien,  with  difiiarent 
mannBra,  different  voices.  TUeir  oyes  would  not  shina 
with  tie  same  ligbt;  they  would  not  apeak  the  eamo 
words.  The  favourite  phrases  of  their  intimacy,  tho 
tnystio  sounds  that  spoko  only  to  their  initiated  ear,  they 
would  bo  ashamed  to  use  them.  Yes,  tbey  might  meet 
again,  bat  the  gushing  and  secret  tenderness  was  gone  for 

Nor  could  oar  ponsivo  youth  conceal  it  from  himself  that 
it  was  affeolioo,  and  mainly  a&botion,  that  had  bonnd  him 
to  these  dear  companions.  They  coald  not  be  to  him  what 
be  had  been  to  them.  His  hod  been  the  inspiring  mind 
that  had  guided  their  opinions,  formed  their  tastes,  directed 
the  bent  and  tenor  of  their  lives  B.nd  thoughts.  Often, 
indeed,  hnd  he  needed,  sometimes  be  had  even  sighed  for, 
tlie  companionship  of  an  equal  or  superior  mind ;  one  who, 
hy  the  comprehension  of  hia  thouglit,  and  the  riohness  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  advantage  of  his  eiperionoe,  might 
strengthen  and  illuminate  and  g^de  bis  obscure  or  hesi* 
tating  or  unpractised  intelligence.  He  had  scarcely  been 
fortunate  in  tliia  respect,  and  be  deeply  regretted  it;  for 
be  was  one  of  those  who  waa  not  content  with  excelling  in 
his  own  circle,  if  he  thought  there  was  one  superior  to  it. 
Absolute,  not  relative  distinotion,  was  his  noble  aim. 

Alone,  in  a  lonely  scone,  ho  doubly  felt  the  solitnde  of 
his  life  and  mind.  His  heart  and  hia  tutellect  seemed  both 
to  need  a  companion.  Books,  and  action,  and  deep  thongbt, 
might  in  time  supply  tho  want  of  that  intoUectual  guide; 
but  for  the  heart,  where  was  he  to  find  solace  P 

Ah!  if  she  would  bnt  come  forth  from  that  shining  lake 
like  a  beantiful  Oudine !  Ah,  if  she  would  hub  step  oot 
from  the  green  shade  of  that  secret  grovo  like  a  Dryad  of 
sylvan  Greece  I  0  mystoiy  of  mysteries,  when  the  youth 
di-eams  his  first  dream  over  some  imaginary  heroine  I 

Suddenly  the  brooding  wildfowl  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  soared  in  the  air,  and,  uttering  moumtii]  ahrielcB, 
whirled  in  agitated  tumult.     The  deer  started  from  tlimr 
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knolls,  DO  longer  Biumf,  stAred  aronnd,  aod  rushed  into  the 
woods.  CoiuDgBby  mised  his  eyes  from  the  turf  on  which 
they  had  been  long  Gied  in  abstracti-in,  and  be  observed 
that  the  ainre  sky  had  raninhed,  a  thin  white  film  had 
suddenly  spead  itself  over  the  heavens,  and  the  wind 
moaoed  with  a  sad  and  Gtfal  gnst. 

He  bad  some  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  opposite  wood  tlie  forest  was  intersected  by  a  pnblic 
mad,  and  that  there  were  some  habitations.  Immediately 
rising,  he  descended  at  a  rapid  piiee  into  the  valley,  passed 
the  lake,  and  then  struck  into  tlie  ascending  wood  on  tbe 
htink  oppoRite  to  that  on  which  be  had  inased  away  some 
precioos  time. 

The  wind  howled,  the  branches  of  the  forest  stirred,  and 
Bent  forth  sounds  like  an  incantation.  Soon  mig'lil  be  dis- 
tinguished the  variouB  voices  of  the  mighty  trees,  as  they 
espreesed  their  terror  or  their  agony.  The  oak  roai'ed,  the 
beech  shrieked,  the  elm  sent  forth  its  deep  and  long-dt^wu 
groan  ;  while  ever  and  ation,  atidd  a  momentary  pause,  the 
passion  of  the  ash  was  beard  in  mtians  of  thrilling  anguish. 

Coningsby  hurried  on,  tlie  forest  becaD:e  less  close.  All 
that  he  aspired  to  wna  to  gain  more  open  country.  Now 
he  was  in  a  rough  flat  land,  covered  only  here  and  there 
with  dwarf  underwood ;  the  horizon  bounded  at  no  ^reat 
ilislance  by  a  barren  bill  of  iiioderal«  elevation.  He  gained 
its  height  with  ease.  He  looked  over  a  vast  open  country 
like  a  wild  common  ;  in  the  extreme  distimce  hilU  covered 
with  woods  i  the  plain  intersected  by  two  good  roads :  the 
sky  entirely  clouded,  bnt  in  the  distance  black  as  ebony. 

A  place  of  refnge  was  at  hand :  sci-eened  from  his  first 
glance  by  some  elm-trees,  the  ascending  smoke  now  be- 
trayed a  roof,  which  Coningsby  reached  before  the  tempest 
broke.  The  forest-inn  was  also  a  farmhouse.  There  was 
a  comfortable- enough  lookiDg  kitfhen ;  but  the  ingle  nook 
was  fuU  of  smokers,  and  Coningsby  was  glad  to  avail  bim- 
BBlf  of  the  only  private  room  ibr  the  simple  meal  which  they 
offered  him,  only  eggs  and  baoon;  but  vei^  welcome  to  a 
pedeatriau,  and  a  hungry  one. 
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Am  be  stood  al  tlio  window  ofliia  little  Rpnrtmeiit,  m.tab- 
ing  tbe  large  drops  thai  were  the  herulda  of  a  oonuDg 
hurricane,  and  waiting  for  bis  repast,  a  flotib  of  li|j;htning 
jllum&ied  the  whole  eonntry,  and  a  horseman  at  full  speed, 
followed  by  his  i^om,  galloped  up  to  the  iloor. 

The  remarkable  beauty  of  the  animal  ho  attracted  Co- 
DingHbf 's  attention,  thai  it  prevented  him  eatelring  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  rider,  wbo  rapidly  dismountod  and  entered 
the  ion.  The  host  shortly  al'tir  came  in  and  a«ked  Co« 
ningsby  whether  hu  bad  any  ohjention  to  a  gentleman,  who 
was  driven  there  by  the  stonn,  sharing  his  room  until  it 
Bubsideil,  The  consequence  of  tlio  iinmiHltiit^  asaunt  ot 
Coningsby  was,  that  Lbo  landlord  retired  and  SDon  returned, 
nsheriug  in  an  individual,  who,  though  purlmps  ten  years 
older  than  Coningsby,  was  still,  according  to  il)p[ioonites, 
in  the  period  of  lusty  youtli.  llo  was  ahove  the  middle 
height,  and  of  a  diatinguishod  air  and  IJgure ;  pale,  with  an 
impressive  brow,  and  dark  eyes  of  groat  intelligence. 

'  I  am  glad  tliat  wo  have  both  esL-aped  the  storm,'  said 
the  stranger ;  '  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  yon  for  your 
conrtflsy.'  Be  slightly  and  graciously  bowed,  oa  he  spoke  in 
a  voii^eof  remarkable  cloamessi  and  his  manner,  though  easy, 
was  touched  with  a  degree  of  dignity  that  was  engaging. 

■  The  inn  is  a  common  home,'  replied  Coningsby,  retnrn- 
isg  bis  salute. 

'  And  free  from  cares,'  added  the  stranger.  Then,  look- 
ing through  tbe  window,  he  said,  *  A.  sti-ange  alorm  thin. 
I  was  sanntcring  in  the  sunshine,  when  suddenly  1  found  I 
had  to  gallop  for  my  life,  'Tin  more  like  n  whito  squall  in 
the  Mediterranean  than  anything  else.' 

'I  never  was  in  tbe  Medilerranean,'  said  Coningsby, 
'There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  inui^h  as  to  travel.' 

'You  are  travelling,'  rejoined  bis  companion,  'Every 
moment  is  travel,  if  understood,' 

'Ah!  but  the  Mediterranean!'  eidaimcd  Coningsby, 
'  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  Athens ! ' 

'I  have  seen  it,' said  the  Btniii);er,  slightly  Ghraggiug 
his  abouldersi  'and  more   wonderful   tilings.     I'hanbous 
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ftod  Bpeotrea !     Tlie  Age  of  Rnins  is  past     H&re  70a  bnd 

Manchester  ? ' 

'  I  hare  seen  nothing,*  said  Coniugsby ;  '  this  is  my  first 
wandering.  I  am  about  to  visit  a  friend  who  lives  in  this 
county,  and  I  haTe  Bcut  on  my  bi^g^e  as  I  conld.  Fop 
myself,  I  determined  to  tmst  to  a.  less  common-place  oon- 


'  And  seek  adventures,'  said  the  stranger,  smiling.  '  Well, 
according  to  Cervantes,  they  ehonld  begin  in  an  inn.' 

*  1  fear  that  the  age  of  ndventnres  is  past,  as  well  aa  t}ui.t 
of  ruins,'  replied  Coningsby. 

'Adventures  are  to  the  adventarons,'  said  the  stranger. 

At  this  moment  a  pretty  serving-maid  entered  the  room. 
She  laid  the  dapper  clutb  and  arranged  the  table  with  a 
selT-poasession  quite  admirable.  She  seemed  nnconscioaa 
tliat  any  being  was  in  the  chamber  except  herself,  or  that 
there  were  any  other  duties  to  perform  in  life  beyond  filling 
a  salt-cellar  or  folding  a  napkin. 

'  She  does  not  even  look  at  us,'  said  Coningsby,  when  she 
liad  quitted  the  room  ;  '  and  I  dare  say  is  only  a  pmde.' 

'  She  is  calm,'  said  the  stranger,  '  because  sbe  is  mistress 
of  her  subject ;  'tis  the  secret  of  self-possession.  She  is 
here  as  a  duchess  at  court.' 

They  brought  in  Coningsby's  meal,  and  he  invited  the 
stranger  to  join  bim.  The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
oheerfuliiess. 

'  'Tia  but  simple  fare,'  said  Coningsby,  as  the  maiden 
uncovered  the  still  hissing  bacon  and  the  eggs,  that  looked 
like  tnfU  of  pnmroxes. 

'  Nay,  a  national  dish,'  said  the  stranger,  glancing  quickly 
at  the  table,  '  whose  &me  is  a  proverb.  And  what  more 
shonld  we  expect  under  a  simple  roof !  How  mui?h  better 
than  an  omelette  or  a  greasy  olla,  that  they  would  give  tis 
in  a  posada !  'Tia  a  wonderful  country  this  England ! 
Wb&t  a  napkin!  How  spotless!  And  so  sweet;  I  de- 
clare 'tis  a  perfume.  There  is  not  a  princess  throughout 
the  South  of  Europe  served  with  tbe  cleanliness  that  meeta 
na  in  this  cottage.' 
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'  An  inbaritance  from  our  Saxon  fntliers  P  '  aalA  Coninga- 
bjr.  '  I  apprehend  the  northern  nations  have  a  g^^ater  aense 
of  oloftiilinefts,    of  propriety,    of  what  we  call  comfort  P ' 

'  By  no  means,'  said  the  ntranger ;  *  the  Eaat  ia  tho  land  of 
the  ButH.     MoHes  and  Mahomet  made  cloatiiitiesB  religion.' 

'i'oa  will  let  me  help  yon?'  said  Coiiingsby,  oSbring 
him  &  plato  which  he  had  filled. 

'  I  tJiank  yoa,"  said  the  stranger,  '  bwt  it  \s  one  of  my 
bread  daye.  With  yoar  pormiBsion  this  shall  bo  tny  diih;' 
and  he  oat  from  the  larj^e  loaf  a  supply  of  criiRtti. 

'  'Tis  bat  ansavonry  fare  after  a  gallop,'  said  Coningabjr. 

'Ah  [  you  are  proud  of  your  ba<»n  and  yirar  eg^s,"  eaid 
the  stranger,  smiling,  'bat  I  love  com  and  wine.  They  are 
oar  chief  and  our  oldest  iDinries.  Time  has  brought  na 
Bubstitutea,  bnt  how  inferior  I  Man  has  dcilicd  corn  and 
wine !  bat  not  even  the  Chineao  or  the  Irish  have  nused 
temples  to  tea  and  potatoes.' 

'  But  Ceres  without  Bacchns,'  Raid  Coningsby,  '  how  does 
that  do  p  Think  yon,  under  this  roof,  we  could  invoke  tho 
Bod?' 

'  Let  ua  swear  by  his  body  that  we  will  tty,'  said  tho 

Alas  I  the  landlord  was  not  a  priest  tn  Bacchus.  But 
then  these  inquiries  led  to  the  finest  perry  in  the  world. 
The  young  men  agreed  thpy  ii;Hl  neldom  taated  anything 
more  deliciims;  thi.'y  sent  for  another  bottle.  Coningsby, 
who  was  much  interested  by  his  new  companion,  enjoyed 
himself  amazingly. 

A  chccae,  sueh  as  Drrhy  ainne  can  produce,  oonld  not 
induce  the  stranger  to  be  even  partially  inconstant  to  his 
orusts.  But  hia  talk  was  as  vivacious  as  if  the  talker 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  juices  of  the  flnost  banquet, 
Coningsby  had  never  met  or  read  of  any  one  like  thia 
chance  i^ompanion.  His  sentences  wi're  so  short,  his  lan- 
guage so  racy,  hia  voiee  rang  so  clew,  his  elocution  wuh  bo 
complete.  On  all  subjects  his  mind  seejiied  to  be  instmcted, 
and  hia  opiniona  formed,  lie  flung  out  a  result  in  a  few 
words;   he  solved  with  a  phrase  seme  deep  problem  thst 
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men  muse  over  for  ^ears.  He  said  many  Ifaings  that  were 
gtritnge,  yet  tliey  immediatoly  appearod  to  be  true.  Then, 
without  the  shghtest  air  of  pretension  or  parade,  he  Beomed 
to  know  ereiybody  as  well  a«  everything-.  Monarcha, 
etalesmen,  authors,  adventurers,  of  all  dcscriptiocB  and  of 
all  cliraes,  if  their  names  occurred  ia.  the  conversation,  he 
described  them  in  an  epigrammatic  sentence,  or  revealed 
their  precise  position,  character,  calibre,  by  a  curt  dramatic 
trait.  All  this,  too,  without  any  excitement  of  manner ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  repose  amounting  almost  to  nonchalance. 
If  his  address  had  any  fault  in  it,  it  was  rather  a  deficiency 
of  earnestness.  A  slight  spirit  of  mockery  played  over  liia 
speech  even  when  yon  deemed  him  m.o8t  Berioas ;  you  were 
Btartled  by  his  sudden  transitions  &om  profound  thought  to 
[wignant  sarcasm.  A  very  singular  freedom  from  passion 
and  prejudice  on  evoiy  topic  on  which  they  treated,  might 
be  some  compensation  for  this  want  of  earnestness,  perhaps 
WHS  ita  consequence.  Certainly  it  was  difficult  to  oscerlain 
hia  precise  opinions  on  many  subjects,  though  his  niannef 
was  Crank  even  to  abandonment.  And  yet  throughout  his 
whole  conversation,  not  a  stroke  of  egotism,  not  a  word, 
not  a  circumstance  escaped  him,  by  which  you  could  judge 
of  his  position  or  purposes  in  life.  As  Itttie  did  he  seem  to 
care  to  discover  those  of  his  companion.  He  did  not  by 
any  means  monopolise  the  conversation.  Far  from  it ;  ha 
oontinnally  asked  qneations,  and  while  he  received  answers, 
or  hod  engaged  his  fellow-traveller  in  any  exposition  of  his 
opinion  or  feelings,  he  listened  with  a  serious  and  fixed 
attention,  lookiug  Coningaby  in  the  &ce  with  a  steadbsfc 
glance. 

'  I  pterceive,"  said  Coningsby,  pursuing  a  strain  of  thought 
which  the  other  hitd  indicated, '  that  you  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  influence  of  individual  character.  I  also 
have  some  confused  persua^ons  of  that  kind.  But  it  is  uot 
the  Spirit  of  the  Ago.' 

'  The  !^e  does  not  believe  in  gi'eat  men,  bec-anse  it  docs 
not  possess  any,'  replied  the  stranger.  '  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age  is  the  very  thing  that  a  great  man  changes.' 
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'But  does  he  not  isther  avail  himsolf  of  Itf  inqnired 
ConingHby. 

'  ParvenuB  do,'  rejoined  his  companion;  'hot  not  pro- 
phets, great  IcgislatorB,  great  conqneroni.  They  destroy 
and  they  create.' 

'  Bot  are  thase  times  for  great  kigisUtors  Etnd  great  con- 
qnerors  ?  '  argod  Coningsby, 

'  When  were  they  wnnted  roore  P  '  asked  the  stranger. 
'  From  the  throne  to  the  hovel  all  call  for  a  guide.  Yon 
give  monarchs  constitntiona  to  teach  thom  sovereignty,  and 
nations  Snndtiy-schoola  to  inspire  tlicm  witli  Taitli.' 

'  But  what  is  on  individua,!,'  exclaimed  Coningsby, 
'  ^sinst  a  vast  ptibtic  opinion  ?  ' 

'  Divine,'  said  the  stranger.  '  Qod  made  man  in  TTia  qwb 
imago;  but  the  Public  is  made  by  Newspapers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  Excise  Officers,  Poor  Law  Quardiana.  Would 
Phihp  have  succeeded  if  Epaminondas  bad  not  been  slain  P 
And  if  Philip  had  not  sncceedod?  Wonld  Prussia  have 
existed  had  Frederick  not  been  horn  ?  And  if  Fredoriok 
Imd  not  been  born  P  What  would  have  been  the  fat*  of 
the  Stnarta  if  Prince  Henry  had  not  died,  and  Charlca  1., 
as  was  intended,  had  l>een  Archbishop  of  Camtcrbury  V  ' 

'  But  when  men  are  yonjig  they  want  exptrirnce,'  said 
Coningsby ;  '  and  when  they  have  gained  ojtporience,  they 
want  energy.' 

'  Great  men  never  wont  experience,'  said  the  stranger. 

'  But  everybody  says  that  experience ' 

*  Is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  a  treasure  for  yon,  for 
me,  for  millions.  But  for  a  creative  mind,  leas  than 
nothing.  Almost  evetjthing  that  is  great  hoa  byen  done 
by  yoath.' 

'  It  is  at  least  a  creed  flattering  to  our  years,'  said 
Coningsby,  with  a  smile. 

'  Nay,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  for  life  in  general  there  is  but 
one  decree.  Youth  ia  a  blunder ;  Manhood  a  straggle ;  Old 
Age  a  regret.  Do  not  suppose,'  be  added,  smiling,  '  that  I 
bold  that  jDuth  ia  genius ;  all  that  I  aay  is,  that  genius, 
when  young,  ia  divine.     Wliy,  tbe  greatest  captains  of 
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ancient  and  modem  times  boib  conquered  Italy  at  6re-and- 
Iweuty  I  Youtli,  exiretne  vonth,  ovurtlirew  the  Ppi-siho 
Empire.  Don  John  of  Aastria  won  Lepnnto  at  twenty-five, 
the  greatest  buttle  of  modem  time ;  had  it  Dot  beon  for 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  the  next  year  he  wonld  have  been 
Emperor  of  Mauritania.  Gaeton  de  Foix  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  stood  a  victor  on  the  plain  of  Ravenna. 
Every  one  remembara  Cond^  and  Bocroy  at  the  same  age. 
Oostavns  Adolplms  diod  at  thirty-eight.  Look  at  hia 
captains:  that  wonderful  Duke  of  Weimar,  only  thirty-six 
when  he  diod.  Banier  himself,  after  all  hia  miracles,  died 
at  forty-five.  Cortes  was  little  more  than  thirty  when  he 
gaied  opoa  the  golden  cupolas  of  Uexico.  When  Maurice  of 
Saxony  died  at  thirty-two,  all  Europe  acknovrleil^od  the 
loBa  of  the  greatest  capl^n  and  the  profonndest  statesman 
of  the  ^c.  Then  there  ia  Nelson,  Clive ;  but  these  are 
warriors,  and  perhaps  yon  may  tliirik  there  are  grentef 
things  than  war.  1  do  not:  I  worship  the  Lord  of  Uosts. 
But  take  the  most  illnstrious  achievements  of  civil  pru- 
dence. Innocent  III.,  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  was  the 
despot  of  Christendom  at  thirty-seven.  John  de  Modici 
was  a  Cardinal  at  fifteen,  and  according  to  Gnicciardini, 
balBed  with  his  statccrtift  Ferdinand  of  An-agon  himself. 
He  was  Pope  as  Leo  X.  at  thirly-sevcn.  Luther  robljed 
even  him  of  his  richest  province  at  thirty-five.  Take 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  John  Wesley,  they  worked  with  young 
brains.  Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when  he  made  liia  pil- 
grimage and  wTot«  the  "  SpiritnaJ  Exercises."  Pascal 
wrote  a  great  work  at  sixteen,  and  died  at  thirty- seven, 
the  greatest  of  Frenchmen. 

'All!  that  fatal  thirty- seven,  which  reminds  mo  of 
Byron,  greater  even  as  a  man  than  a  writer.  Was  it  ex- 
perience that  gnided  the  pencil  of  Raphael  when  he  painted 
t!ie  palaces  of  Rome?  He,  too,  died  at  thirty-seven. 
Kichelieu  was  Secretary  of  State  at  thirty-one.  Well  then, 
there  were  Boiingbroke  and  Pitt,  both  ministers  before 
other  men  left  o£f  cricket.  Grotius  was  in  gr«^t  practice 
at  seventeen,  and  Attorney- General  at  twenty-four.     And 
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AajBMrinti  AnqtisTivK  wh  Geti«i«l  of  tb»  Jesoita,  raled 
ercry  cftljinct  in  Europe,  mnA  colonixMl  AniGricn  before  Iw 
waa  ihirtjr.aeviMi.  Wlint  k  ewer !  *  eiclDimecI  the  stnuigar{ 
riaiiiif  Truin  lui  cluir  &u(l  wiJkuig  up  uid  down  the  raomi 
'  tli«  Micrvt  fwajr  of  Giiropo  I  Tlml  wa«  iiidtMid  a  position  1 
Jlut  it  is  neodlcse  to  ronltipl;  iitstutcoa  I  Tho  histoiy  of 
Utinwa  is  tha  hutory  of  Voath.' 

'  All  r  laid  ConiDgabj',  *  I  •bonld  Uks  to  be  a  great  man.' 

Tbe  iiLnui(^  tbrew  at  liim  a  •cnniniung  glonoe.  Hit 
ooDntdnattco  wu  eeriona.  He  Mid  in  a  voice  of  almoct 
■olenin  tiiolody, 

'Nurture  yoiir  mind  with  ^rott  tbonghts.  To  boliar* 
in  the  heroic  makoa  hrroce.' 

'  Yim  BPuni  to  mo  »  horn,'  luud  Coningnby,  in  a  tone  of 
real  fueling,  whieh,  half  adbamed  of  hi*  emotion,  ba  tried 
to  turn  into  pliiylulumia. 

'I  am  and  uiiist  ever  be,*  said  the  ■Irnnger,  'bot  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.'  Then  gning  towards  the  window, 
anil  ohaofpng  into  a  familiar  tone,  as  if  to  divi^rt  the  oon- 
versatioD,  he  added,  '  What  a  delicious  nftomoon  I  I  look 
forwarti  to  my  ride  with  delight.     Yon  rctit  here  F  ' 

'  No ;  I  go  on  to  Nottingham,  where  1  shall  sleep.' 

'  And  1  in  the  opposite  direction.'  And  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  hin  hemes. 

'  I  long  to  see  your  man  again,'  aaJd  Coniiiguby.  '  She 
aeemnd  to  mo  ao  boantiful. 

'  She  IS  net  only  of  pure  race,'  anid  the  stranger,  '  bot  of 
the  highest  and  mretit  breed  in  Arabia,  Her  uume  ia  "  the 
Daughter  of  tho  Star.''  She  is  a  fual  of  that  famous  mare, 
which  belonged  to  the  I'rinco  of  tho  WahfibcoB;  and  to 
poHsi.^M  which,  1  Iwlicve,  was  one  of  the  primiipal  cansea  of 
war  bntweon  that  tribe  and  the  Egyptians.  Thu  Pacha  of 
Egypt  gave  her  to  nie,  and  I  would  not  change  her  for  h«r 
sljttne  in  pure  gold,  even  c-arvod  by  LysippHH.  Come  round 
to  the  stable  and  see  her.' 

They  wi'nt  out  together.  It  was  a  soil  sunny  ftHemoou; 
tho  air  freah  from  the  rain,  but  mihl  and  exhilaniLiiig. 

Tho  groom  brought  forth  tho  mare.  '  The  Daughter  of 
the  Star '  stood  before  Coning§by  with  hor  sinewy  shape  of 
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nfttchleSB  aymmetrj ;  her  bamitdiod  etdn,  black  mane,  legs 
Like  tbose  of  an  antelope,  her  little  ears,  dark  speaking  eye, 
and  tail  wortliy  of  a  Paclia.  And  who  was  her  master,  uid 
whither  waa  slie  about  to  take  him  ? 

Coningahy  was  so  natni-ally  nell-bred,  tbat  we  may  be 
Rare  it  was  not  curiosity ;  no,  it  was  a  finer  feeling  tbat 
made  bim  hesitate  and  tbiiik  a  little,  and  tbeo  say 

'  I  am  soiTy  lo  part.' 

'  1  also,'  said  the  stranger.     '  But  life  is  constant  sepa- 

'  I  bope  we  may  meet  again,'  said  Coningsby. 

'  If  oar  acquaintance  be  worth  preserving,'  said  the 
stmnger, '  yon  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  lost.' 

'  But  mine  is  not  wortli  preserving,'  said  Coningsby, 
eai-nestly.  'It  ia  yours  that  is  the  treasure,  Toa  teach  me 
things  of  which  I  have  long  mnsed,' 

The  stranger  took  the  bridle  of  'the  Daoghter  of  the 
Sttir,'  and  turning  ronnd  with  a  faint  smile,  extended  bis 
band  to  his  companion. 

'Your  mind  at  least  is  nurtnred  with  great  tbongbta,' 
■aid  Coningsby ;  'your  actions  should  be  heroic.' 

*  Action  is  not  for  me,'  said  the  stxanger ;  '  I  wn  of  tliat 
taith  tbat  the  AposUes  professed  before  they  followed  tbeir 
master.' 

Be  TBnlted  into  his  saddle,  '  the  Daughter  of  the  Star ' 
bounded  away  ae  if  she  scented  the  air  of  the  Desert  from 
which  she  and  her  rider  bad  alilce  Bpruug,  and  Coningsby 
remained  in  profound  meditation. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Thk  day  aflor  his  adventure  at  the  Forest  Inn,  Coningsby 
arrived  at  Beaumanoir.  It  was  BBveral  years  since  be 
had  rifiited  the  family  of  bis  friend,  wbo  were  indeed 
also  bis  kin ;  and  in  bia  boyish  days  bad  often  proved  tliat 
th^  were  not  unmindful  of  the  affinity.  This  was  a  visit 
tbat  bad  been  long  counted  on,  long  promised,  and  which 


k  variety  of  circnmHtAiices  iiad  hitherto  pvet'ontod.  Jtm 
to  bava  been  mndo  b;  the  §ohciolbny ;  it  was  to  bo  fulfilled 
by  the  mftn.  For  no  Um  &  churaetcr  conid  Coningaby 
under  any  oircuiiiHtancoH  now  oonnent  to  chum,  BinOe  ha 
wM  closely  verging  to  the  completion  of  Uis  nineUwnth 
yoftr;  nnd  it  npfieivrcd  tniuiifest  that  if  it  wore  his  destiny 
to  do  anytliiiig  ^reM-,  ho  hcLd  but  few  years  to  wait  before 
tlio  full  dovelopment  of  his  power.  Visions  of  GastouB  de 
Foil  Mid  Maurices  of  Saxony,  Blal«smon  giving  np  cricket 
to  govern  nations,  beardless  Jesuits  plunged  in  profound 
abstraction  in  omnipotent  cabinets,  haunted  his  fancy  from 
the  moment  he  had  separated  from  his  mysl^rious  and 
deeply  intonisting  companion.  To  nurture  his  mind  with 
grt'ftt  thoughts  Imd  ever  been  Coningsby's  inspiring  habit. 
Was  it  also  destined  that  he  should  achieve  the  heroic  ? 

There  8,ro  some  books,  when  wo  close  tliora  ;  one  or  two 
in  the  course  of  our  life,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  analyse  or 
ascertain  the  canso  ;  our  minds  seem  to  have  miule  a  great 
leap.  A  thouRfttid  obscurH  things  receive  light;  a  multi- 
tude of  indefinite  feelings  are  determined.  Our  intellect 
grasps  and  grapples  with  all  subjects  with  a  capacity,  a 
flexibility,  and  a  vigour,  lieforc  unknown  to  us.  It  masters 
questions  hitherto  jxTploicing,  which  are  not  even  touched 
or  roferred  to  in  the  volume  jast  closed.  Wliat  is  tliia 
niagio  P  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  supreme  author,  by  a  mag- 
netic influence  blending  with  our  sympathising  intelligence, 
that  dirpcts  and  inspires  it.  By  that  mysterious  eensibiiity 
WQ  extend  to  questions  which  he  baa  not  treated,  the 
same  intellectual  force  which  he  has  exercised  over  those 
which  be  has  expounded.  His  genius  for  a  time  remainB 
in  us,  'Tis  the  sitme  with  human  beings  as  with  books. 
All  of  OS  encounter,  at  least  once  in  our  life,  some  individaal 
■who  utters  words  that  make  us  think  for  ever.  There  ore 
men  whoso  phrases  are  oracles ;  who  condense  in  a  sentence 
the  secrets  of  life  ;  who  blurt  out  an  aphorism  that  forma 
ft  character  or  illustrates  an  existence.  A  great  thing  is  ft 
great  hook  ;  but  greater  than  all  is  tlie  talk  of  a  great  man. 

And  what  is  a  great  man  P     Is  it  a  Minister  of  State? 
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Is  it  a  Tioloriona  General  ?  A  genileman  in  the  WiiidsoP 
aDiTorm  P  A  Field  Marshal  coTercil  with  stars  F  1b  it  a 
Prelnte,  or  a  Prince  P  A  King,  even  an  Enijieror?  It  may 
be  all  thiise ;  yet  these,  as  we  mnst  all  daily  Teel,  are  not 
necessarily  ^reat  men.  A  (freat  man  is  one  who  affects  the 
mind  of  his  generation ;  wbelUer  he  be  a  monk  in  his 
cloister  a^tating  Christendom,  or  a  nionaroh  croseing  the 
Gramcns,  and  giving  a  new  character  to  the  Pagan  World. 

Our  young  Coningsby  reached  Beaumanoir  in  a  state  of 
meditation.  He  also  desired  to  be  groat.  Not  from  the 
restless  vanity  tliat  sometimes  impels  yonlb  to  momentary 
exertion,  by  which  they  sometimes  obtain  a  distinction  as 
evanescent  as  their  energy.  The  ambition  of  onr  hero 
was  altogether  of  a  different  character.  It  was,  indeed,  at 
present  not  a  little  vagne,  indefinite,  hesitating,  ini]uiring, 
sometimes  desponding.  What  were  his  powers  'i  what 
ahoald  be  his  aim?  were  oflen  to  liim,  as  to  all  yonng 
aspirants,  questions  infinitely  perplexing  and  full  of  pain. 
Bat,  on  the  whole,  there  ran  throngh  hia  characUir,  notwith- 
standing bin  many  dazzling  qwilities  and  a^^compiishments, 
and  his  jnvenile  celebrity,  which  has  spoiled  so  much 
promise,  a  vein  of  grave  simplicity  that  was  the  consequence 
of  an  earnest  temper,  and  of  an  intellect  that  would  be 
content  with  nothing  sliort  of  the  profound. 

Hia  was  a  mind  that  loved  to  pnrsne  every  qnestion  to  the 
centre.  But  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  sccptici.sm  that  impelled 
this  habit;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  tlie  spirit  of  fnith. 
ConingEby  foond  that  he  was  bom  in  an  age  of  iuQdelity 
in  all  thinga,  and  his  heart  assured  bim  that  a  want  of  faith 
was  a  want  of  nature.  But  bis  vigorous  intellect  could 
not  take  refuge  in  that  maudlin  substitute  for  belief  which 
Conaists  in  a  patronage  of  fantaatio  theories.  He  needed 
that  deep  and  enduring  conviction  that  the  heart  and  the 
intellect,  feeling  and  reason  united,  can  alone  snpply.  Ua 
asked  himself  why  governments  were  hated,  and  religions 
despised?  Wly_kiyalty_waa_ilesd.  and  reTcrence  cmlya 
^vanieed  corpse  ? 

These  were  indeed  qncstions  that  had  as  yet  precc:;ted 
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IbemRelTOs  to  Lis  tlioaght  in  a  cmde  and  imperfect  rorai ; 
but  their  very  occurrence  sliowed  the  strong  predisposition 
of  his  miud.  It  w!L8  bM^use  Le  had  not  found  guides 
amcing  bis  elders,  that  bis  tlionghta  had  been  turned  to  the 
gcuemtion  that  he  himself  represented.  The  sentiment 
of  Tenpration  wns  go  developed  in  bis  nature,  that  he  wiu 
exattly  tbe  yontb  that  would  have  liung  with  enlbnsiastio 
hamility  on  the  accents  of  some  sage  of  old  in  tbe  groves 
of  Acadcmus,  or  tlii'  pon^b  of  Zeuo.  But  as  yet  he  had 
found  age  only  ptrptcxed  and  doBponding;  manbood  only 
callous  and  desperate.  Some  thought  that  systems  would 
last  their  time;  others,  that  soniothing  would  torn  np. 
His  deep  and  pious  spirit  recoiled  with  diagust  and  boiroF 
Irom  such  lax,  chance-medley  maxims,  that  would,  in  their 
consequences,  rednccniau  to  the  level  of  thebrnlea,  N<it- 
withstanding  a  prejudice  which  had  haunted  him  from  his 
childhood,  he  had,  when  the  occasion  offered,  applied  to 
Mr.  Higby  for  instruction,  as  one  distinguished  in  tbe 
republic  of  letters,  as  well  as  tbe  realm  of  pobtica ;  who 
BSBumed  the  guidance  of  tbe  public  mind,  and,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  was  looked  up  to.  Mr.  Rigby  listened  at  first 
to  the  inquiries  of  Coningsby,  urged,  as  they  ever  were, 
with  a  modesty  and  deference  which  do  not  always  charac. 
terise  juvenile  investigations,  a«  if  Coningsby  were  speak- 
ing to  bim  of  the  unknown  tongues.  But  Mr.  Bigby  was 
not  a  man  who  ever  confessed  himself  at  fault.  He  caught 
np  something  of  the  subject  as  onr  young  friend  proceeded, 
and  was  perfectly  prepared,  long  before  he  bad  (inished, 
to  take  the  whole  cunversahion  into  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Bigby  began  by  aacribing  everything  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  then  rcfetrod  to  several  of  his  own  speeches  on 
Schedule  A.  Then  he  told  Coningsby  that  want  of  reli- 
gious Faith  was  solely  occasioned  by  want  of  churches;  and 
want  of  Loyalty,  by  George  FV.  having  shut  himself  up  too 
much  at  the  cottage  in  Windsor  Park,  cuLirely  against  the 
ftdvice  of  Mr.  Rigby.  He  aasared  Coningsby  that  the 
Chnrch  Commission  was  operating  wonders,  and  that  with 
private  benevolence)  he  bad  himself  subscribed  1,0001.,  for 
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Lord  i^tonmoDth,  we  shonld  8oon  hare  cbardies  eiiou|;h. 
The  great  question  now  was  tlieir  architecture.  Hud 
Georgo  IV,  lived  all  would  have  been  right.  They  woald 
have  been  bitUt  od  the  model  of  the  Budhist  pagodu.  As 
for  Loyalty,  if  the  present  Kin^'  went  regularly  to  Aaoot 
races,  he  had  no  doubt  all  would  go  right.  Finally.  Mr. 
Rigby  impressed  on  Coningaby  to  read  the  Quarterly 
Ueviow  with  great  attentiuo  ;  and  to  make  htmaell'  muster 
of  Mr.  Wordy'a  Hiatory  of  the  Ute  War,  in  twenty  vulomes, 
a  capital  work,  which  proves  that  Pi-ovidence  was  on  th« 
Bide  of  the  ToricH. 

Coningsby  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Rigby  ugain ;  but  worked 
en  with  his  own  mind,  coming  often  enough  to  sufficiently 
crade  conclusions,  and  often  much  perplexed  and  harassed. 
He  tried  occasionally  his  inferences  on  his  companions, 
who  were  intelligent  and  full  of  fervour.  Millbank  was 
more  than  this.  He  was  of  a  tbonghtful  mood ;  had  also 
cangbt  np  from  a  new  school  some  principles,  which  wero 
tnateriala  for  discussion.  One  way  or  other,  however,  be- 
fore he  quitted  Eton  there  prevailed  among  this  circle  of 
friends,  the  initial  idea  doubtless  emanating  from  Coningaby, 
tin  earnest,  though  a  rather  vague,  conviction  that  the 
pIQsant  state  of  tboling  in  mattera-both  oieil  and  religions 
was  not  haatthy ;  tlmt  there  must  be  substituted  for  this 
lalitiidirftrianJBin  something  sound  and  deep,  fervent  and 
well  delined,  and  that  the  prieRta  of  this  nen  faith  mosb-be 
fiU'nd  """""g  tba  Jjaa-Qanaration  ;  so  that  when  the  bright- 
minded  rider  of  '  the  Daughter  of  the  Star '  descanted  o^ 
tlie  influence  of  individual  character,  of  great  thoughts  and 
heroic  actions,  and  the  divine  power  of  youth  and  genius, 
be  touched  a  string  that  was  the  rery  heart-chord  of  liis 
oompanion,  who  hsteued  with  fuscinaled  enthnsjasm  as  he 
introduced  Iiim  to  hia  gallery  of  inspiring  models. 

Coningsby  arrived  at  Ui'aumanoir  at  a  season  when  men 
can  neither  bunt  nor  shoot.  Great  internal  rcscnircea  should 
be  found  in  a  country  family  under  such  circumstances. 
The  Duke  and  Duchees  had  returned  from  London  only  a 
few  days  with  their  daughter,  who  bad  been  presented  llus 
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yeae.  Thej  were  all  glad  to  find  themselvflB  ngaia  in  tfaa 
Ctiuntry,  which  they  loved  and  wliiuU  loved  tbem.  One  of 
tlieir  aons-in-taw  and  bis  wife,  uiid  Henry  Sydney,  oom- 
pleted  the  party. 

There  ore  Few  coDJuncturos  in  lire  of  a  more  startling 
intenist,  th»n  to  meet  the  pretty  little  ^rl  that  we  have 
gambolled  with  in  our  boyhood,  and  to  lilid  her  changed  in 
the  lapse  of  a  vfiy  few  years,  which  in  eomo  instancea  may 
not  have  brought  n  cnrretiponding  alteration  in  onr  own  ap- 
pearance, into  a  bcaatiful  wainuiii.  Something  of  this  flitted 
over  Coningsby's  mind,  as  he  bowed,  a  little  a{jtitat«d  from 
hia  Burpiise,  to  Lady  Theresa  Sydney.  AJl  that  he  reiuem- 
berod  bad  prepared  him  for  beaaty ;  bat  not  for  the  degreo 
or  ohnmcter  of  bcmnty  that  he  met,  It  waa  a  rich,  swoct 
face,  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  lashes,  and  a  nose  that  wo 
have  no  epithet  in  EngHsIi  to  describe,  but  which  charmed 
in  Roxalana.  Her  brown  hair  full  over  hvr  white  and  woU- 
tarried  sbouldflra  in  long  and  luxnriant  tresses.  One  has 
met  something  as  hrilliatit  and  dainty  iu  a  medallion  of  old 
Sevres,  or  amid  the  terraces  and  gai-deus  of  Wattean, 

Perhaps  Lady  Theresa,  too,  might  have  welcomed  him 
with  more  freedom  had  his  appeaninco  also  more  accorded 
with  the  image  which  he  had  left  behind.  Coningsby  was 
a  boy  then,  as  we  described  hini  in  onr  first  chapter. 
ThoDgh  only  nineteen  now,  he  had  attained  hia  full  statare, 
which  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  time  had  fulfilled 
that  promise  of  symmelry  in  his  figure,  and  groce  in  bis 
mien,  then  so  lacgely  intimated.  Tiiue,  too,  wbicb  Imd  nob 
yet  robbed  his  counl*nance  of  any  nf  it.B  physical  beauty, 
had  Blroiif-ly  developed  the  intellcctoal  chami  by  which  it 
had  ever  been  dislingnished.  Ab  ho  bowed  lowly  before 
the  Duchess  and  ker  daagliter,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  image  a  yoath  of  &  mieu  more  pfepoasessing  and  ft  man- 
ner more  finished. 

A  manner  that  was  Bpontaneons  ;  nature's  pure  gift,  the 
reflex  of  his  feeling.  No  artifii'o  prompted  that  profound 
and  polished  honnige.  Not  one  of  those  influences,  tlie 
aggregate  of  whose  sway  produces,  as  they  tell  ub,  th« 
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Blushed  gentleman,  bad  ever  exei^Ued  its  benefioent  pswra 
on  oar  orphan,  and  uot  rarely  forlorn,  Coningsby.  No 
clever  and  rc&nod  woman,  with  her  qaiuk  perception,  and 
nice  criticism  that  never  olfenda  our  self-love,  bad  ever 
given  him  that  education  that  is  more  precious  than 
Dniversities.  The  mild  suggestions  of  a  sister,  the  gentle 
raillery  of  some  laughing  coosiu,  are  also  advantages  not 
ftlwajs  appreciated  at  the  time,  but  which  boys,  when  the; 
have  bouome  mtsu,  often  think  over  with  gratitude,  and  a 
httle  remorse  at  the  nngi'acious  spirit  in  which  they  wers 
re<!eived.  Not  even  the  dancing-master  had  afforded  his 
mechanical  aid  to  Coningaby,  wlio,  like  all  Eton  boys  of 
this  generation,  viewed  that  professor  of  accomplishments 
with  frank  repugnance.  But  even  in  the  boisterous  life  of 
school,  Coniogsby,  though  his  style  was  Iree  and  dowiog, 
was  always  weli-brcd.  His  spirit  recoiled  from  that  gross 
familiarity  that  is  the  cbaracteriatic  of  modem  manners, 
and  which  would  destroy  all  forms  and  ceremonies  merely 
because  they  curb  and  control  their  own  coarse  convenience 
and  ill-disgnised  selfishness.  To  women,  however,  Co- 
ningsby  instinctively  bowed,  as  to  beings  set  apart  for 
reverence  and  delicate  treatment.  Little  as  his  ejiperiouce 
was  of  them,  his  Hpirit  had  been  fed  with  chivali-ous  fancies, 
and  he  entertained  for  them  all  the  ideal  devotion  of  a 
SuiTey  or  a  Sydney,  Instructed,  if  not  learned,  as  books 
and  thoQght  had  already  made  him  in  men,  he  could  not 
couceivs  tliat  Lheira  were  any  other  women  in  tlia  world 
than  fair  Oeraldines  and  Countesses  of  Pembroke. 

There  was  not  a  conntry-honjw  la  England  that  hod  ao 
oomplat«ly  the  air  of  habitual  residence  us  Beanmanoir.  It 
is  a  oliarming  li-ail,  and  very  rare.  In  many  great  mansions 
everyxhiug  is  us  utiff,  foruui!,  and  tedioua,  as  if  your  bosl 
wei'O  a  Spanish  grandee  in  the  diiys  of  the  Inquisition.  No 
ease,  no  resources ;  the  passing  lifu  !>t'em:i  a  soleiiiu  S{)ectac]e 
in  which  you  ptay  a  pai't.  How  delight^  was  the  morning 
room  at  Beaumanoir ;  ^m  which  gentlemen  were  not 
excluded  with  that  assumed  suspii'iLru  that  they  ciiii  neier 
enter  it  but  for  felonious  purposes.     Such  a  prulusion  ol 
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Qowrni !  Snoh  a  multitude  of  books !  Such  a  rarions  pro- 
digality of  writing  materials !  So  rauuy  easy  chuira  too,  of 
no  manj  eliapee;  each  iu  itself  a  coiDfonable  borne  g  jvt 
nothing  crowded.  Woman  alone  can  orgauiae  a  drawing- 
room-,  man  Bucceeds  sometimes  in  a  iilimry.  And  the  IndiM* 
work !  How  graceful  tlioy  look  bending  over  their  em- 
broidery frames,  conBnItin(>  over  tUu  itrraiigement  of  a  group, 
or  the  colour  of  a  flower.  The  pauuiers  and  fanciful  baaketa, 
overflowing  with  variegated  worsted,  are  gay  and  full  of 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  give  rui  air  of  elegant  business  that 
is  vivifying.     Even  the  sight  of  employment  intereeta. 

Then  the  morning  oostume  of  EngliKh  women  is  itself  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  At  this  period  of  the  day  they  can 
find  no  rivals  iu  other  climes.  The  brilliant  compleiiona 
of  the  daughters  of  the  north  daxele  iu  daylight;  the 
illumined  ealoon  levels  all  distinctions.  One  should  see 
lliom  in  their  well- faahioned  muslin  dresses.  What  matrons, 
and  what  mnidena  !  Full  of  graoelnl  dignity,  fresher  than 
the  mom  !  And  the  married  beauty  in  ber  little  lace  cap. 
Ah,  she  is  a  coquette  !  A  obarming  character  at  all  times  ; 
in  a  country-house  an  invaluable  one. 

A  coquette  ia  a  being  who  wishes  to  please.  Amiable 
being  !  If  you  do  not  like  ber,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  femtile  companion  of  a  diflorvnt  mood,  AJas  I 
c<iqnett«a  are  but  too  rare.  'Tis  a  career  that  requires  great 
abilities,  intSnite  patns,  a  gay  and  airy  spirit.  'Tis  the 
coquette  that  provides  all  amusement  i  snggesta  the  riding 
party,  plans  tne  pic-nic,  gives  and  guesses  charades,  acta 
them.  She  is  the  stirring  clement  amid  the  heavy  eongorios 
of  social  atoms;  the  soul  of  the  bouse,  the  salt  of  the  banquet. 
Let  any  one  pass  a  very  agreeable  week,  or  it  may  be  ten  days, 
nnder  any  roof,  and  analyse  the  cause  of  his  satisfacUon, 
and  one  might  safely  make  a  gentle  wngor  that  his  solution 
would  present  him  with  the  frolic  phantom  of  a  coqnetto. 

*  It  is  impossible  tbat  Mr.  Coninggby  nan  remember  mo  ! ' 
said  a  dear  voice  ;  and  he  looked  round,  and  was  greeted  by 
a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes  and  the  gayest  smile  in  the  world. 

it  was  Lady  Bveringhani,  tbe  Duku'a  married  daughter. 
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'AifD  yon  walked  here!  '  said  Lady  Everirgham  to  Co- 
Dingsby,  when  the  stir  of  armngiiig'  tbemaelves  at  dinner 
liftd  subsided.  '  Only  tliink,  papa,  Mr.  Coningsby  walked 
here  !  I  also  am  a  great  walker.' 

*  I  bad  heard  much  of  the  forest,'  said  ConiDgsbj. 

'Which  I  am  sore  did  not  disappoint  you,'  said  the 
Doke. 

'But  forests  without  adventures!'  said  Lady  Evering* 
ham,  a  little  Bhmgging  her  pretty  sh'ouldera. 

'  But  I  bad  an  adventure,'  said  Coningsby. 

'  Oh  !  tell  it  us  by  all  means  ! '  said  the  Lady,  with  great 
luiimation.  '  Adventures  are  my  weakness.  I  have  had 
more  adventures  than  any  one.  Hare  1  not  had,  Augustas  f ' 
she  added,  addressing  her  hnaband. 

'  But  yon  make  eveiytiiing  out  to  be  an  adventure, 
Isabel,'  said  Lord  Everingham.  '  I  dare  say  that  Mr, 
Coningsby's  waa  more  Eubatantial.'  And  looking  at  oar 
yoang  friend,  he  ist-ited  bim  to  inform  them. 

'  I  met  A  most  extraardinarj  man,'  «iid  Coningsby. 

'  It  should  have  been  a  heroine,'  exolaimed  Lady  Ever- 
ingham. 

'  Do  you  know  tmybody  in  this  neigbbonrhood  who  rides 
the  finest  Arab  in  the  world  P  '  asked  Coningsby.  '  She  is 
called  "the  Daughter  of  the  Star,"  and  was  given  to  her 
rider  by  the  Paelia  of  Egypt.' 

'  This  is  really  an  adventure,'  said  Lady  Everingham, 
interested. 

•  The  Daughter  of  the  Star ! '  said  Lady  Theresa.  '  What 
a  pretty  name  !    Percy  has  a  horse  called  "  Sunbeam."  ' 

'  A  tine  Arab,  the  finest  in  the  world ! '  said  the  Duke, 
who  was  very  fond  of  horses.     '  Who  can  it  be  ? ' 

'  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  this,  Mr.  Lyle  ?  '  asked  the 
Dncbess  of  a  young  man  who  eat  neit  bor. 

He  was  a  neighbour  who  had  joined  their  dinner-party. 
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Kudtaoe  Lyle,  a  Koman  Catlialic,  nnd  tlio  rictiosl  oommoneF 
iu  tbe  coant^;  for  he  had  succeeded  to  a  ^rcat  eetaU)  early 
in  his  mition'i.y,  ■which  hnd  only  this  jenr  lemiinated. 

'  I  oortainly  do  not  know  the  Borae,'  said  Mr.  Lylu ;  '  but 
if  Mr,  Coningsby  would  describe  tfie  rider,  perhaps ' 

*  Ue  is  a  man  soinethiiig  under  thii-ly,'  said  Coningsby, 
'  pale,  with  dark  hair.  We  met  in  a  sort  of  forest-inn 
during  a  storm,  A  most  sin^lar  man  !  Indeed,  I  nerer 
met  any  one  who  soeroed  to  me  so  clover,  or  U>  say  such 
n-markable  lliings.' 

'  Ho  must  have  been  tbo  Bpirit  of  the  stonn,'  naid  Lady 
Evc-rin|jh.m. 

'Charles  Vorney  has  a  great  deal  of  dark  hair,'  said 
Tiody  Therrsa.  '  But  then  he  is  anything  but  pale,  and  Idfi 
eyes  are  blac' 

'And  certainly  he  keeps  his  wonderful  things  for  your 
ear,  Theresa,'  said  ber  sinter. 

'  I  wish  that  Mr.  Coningsby  would  tell  na  some  of  the 
wonderful  things  be  said,'  said  the  Dncbeas,  smiling. 

'Take  a  gloss  of  wine  first  with  my  mother,  C^iningsby,' 
Buid  Henry  Sydney,  who  liod  just  finished  helping  them  all 
to  Bsh. 

Coningsby  bad  too  mneb  tact  lo  be  entrapped  into  a  long 
story.  He  already  regretted  that  be  bad  been  betrayed  into 
any  allusion  tji  the  stranger,  Ho  had  a  wild,  fanciful  notion, 
that  their  meeting  ought  to  have  been  preserved  as  a  saorod 
secret.  But  ho  had  bixin  impelled  to  refer  to  it  in  the  first 
instance  by  tbe  chrinco  obscrvHtion  of  Lady  Evoringliant ; 
and  he  bad  pnrsned  hia  remark  from  the  hope  that  tbe 
OonvorsalioD  might  bare  led  to  the  discovery  of  tbe  on* 
known.  Wlicn  he  found  that  his  inquiry  in  this  respect 
was  unsuccessful,  ho  was  willing  to  turn  tbe  convoreation. 
In  reply  lo  the  Daahoss,  then,  he  generally  desuribud  the 
talk  of  the  stranger  as  full  of  lively  anecdote  and  epigram- 
matic views  of  life ;  and  gave  them,  for  example,  n  saying 
of  an  illustrious  foreign  Prince,  which  was  quite  new  and 
pointed,  and  which  Coningsby  told  well.  This  led  to  a 
new  train  of  discourse.    The  Duke  a!so  knew  this  illustrious 
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Foreign  Prince,  and  told  another  story  of  him ;  and  Lord 
Everiugb&m  had  played  nhist  \rith  this  illustrious  foroign 
Prince  often  at  the  Travellers',  and  this  led  to  a  third 
Bt«ry;  none  of  them  too  long.  Tlien  Lady  ETeruigham 
came  in  again,  and  sparkled  agreeably.  She,  indeed,  sns- 
toined  throaghout  dinner  the  principal  weight  of  the  con- 
rei'Bation ;  bat,  as  she  asked  questions  of  everybody,  all 
seemed  to  contribute.  Even  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lyle,  who 
was  rather  bashful,  was  occasionally  heard  in  reply.  Co> 
ningsby,  who  had  at  first  an  intentionally  taken  a  more 
leadiug  part  tJian  he  aspired  to,  would  have  retired  into 
the  background  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner,  but  lady 
Evoringham  continually  signalled  him  out  for  her  questions, 
and  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  be  seemed  tlie  person  to 
whom  they  were  principally  addressed. 

At  length  the  ladies  rose  to  retire.  A  very  great  per^ 
sonage  in  a  foreign,  hnt  not  remote  country,  once  mentioned 
to  the  writer  of  these  pnges,  tliat  be  nBcribed  the  superiority 
of  the  Enghsh  in  political  life,  m  their  conduct  of  publiij 
holiness  and  practical  views  of  aHairs,  in  a  great  moasnre 
to  '  that  httle  half-hour '  that  separates,  afier  dinner,  the 
dark  from  the  fair  sei.  The  writer  humbly  submitted, 
that  if  the  period  of  disjnnction  were  strictly  limited  to  a 
■little  balf-bour,'  its  salntary  consequences  for  both  sexes 
need  not  be  disputed,  but  that  in  England  the  '  little  half- 
hour  '  was  too  apt  to  swell  inta  a  term  of  far  more  awfiil 
character  and  doratJon.  Lady  Everingham  was  a  disciple 
of  the  *  very  little  half-hour '  school ;  for,  as  she  gaily 
followed  her  mother,  she  said  to  Coningsby,  whose  gracious 
lot  it  was  to  usher  them  &om  the  apartment, 

'  Pray  do  not  be  too  long  at  the  Board  of  Guardiaiu 
to-day.' 

These  were  prophetic  words ;  for  no  sooner  were  they  all 
again  seated,  than  the  Duke,  filling  his  glass  and  pushing 
the  claret  to  Coningsby,  observed, 

'  I  suppose  Lord  Monmouth  docs  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  the  New  Poor  lam  ? ' 

'Hardly,'  said  Coningsby.     'My  grandfather's  frequent 
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KbBoncB  from  England,  which  his  health,  I  believe,  renders 
quite  neccBsary,  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of  jiorBonal 
observation  on  n  snbject,  than  which  I  con  mjself  conceive 
none  more  deeply  interesting.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  bear  jo\x  eay  bo,'  aoid  the  Duke,  *  and  it 
does  you  great  credit,  and  Henry  too,  wbose  attention,  I 
observe,  Js  directed  very  nmch  to  these  subjects.  In  my 
time,  the  young  men  did  not  think  bo  much  of  such  things, 
and  WB  Boffer  consequently.  By  the  byB,  Everingham, 
yon,  who  are  a  Chairman  of  a  Goard  of  GunrdianB,  can 
give  me  some  informatiou.  Supposing  a  case  of  out-door 
relief ' 

*  I  could  not  suppose  anything  so  absurd,'  Baid  the  Bon- 

'  Weil,'  rejoined  the  Dolce,  '  I  know  your  views  on  that 
subject,  and  it  certainly  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said.  But  would  yon  under  any  circum- 
BtanecB  give  relief  otit  of  tlie  Union,  even  if  the  piu-iHh  were 
to  save  a  oonsiderable  snm  ?' 

'  I  wish  I  knew  the  Union  where  such  a  system  was 
followed,'  said  Lord  Everiugham ;  and  hia  Grace  seemed  to 
tremble  under  hia  Hon-in-law'a  glance. 

The  Duke  bad  a  good  heart,  and  not  a  bad  head.  1!  tie 
hod  not  made  in  his  youth  bo  many  Latin  and  ErigUsli 
veraea,  be  might  have  acquired  considerable  infomialion, 
for  ha  had  a  natural  love  of  letters,  though  bis  pock  were 
the  pride  of  England,  his  barrel  seldom  missed,  and  his 
fortune  on  the  tni'f,  where  he  never  betted,  was  a  proverb. 
He  was  good,  and  be  wished  to  do  good;  but  his  views 
were  oonlused  from  want  of  knowledge,  and  hia  conduct 
often  inconsistent  becanse  a  sense  of  daty  made  bim 
immediately  active ;  and  be  often  M^quired  in  the  conse- 
quent experience  a  conviction  exactly  oontrary  to  that 
which  had  prompted  his  activity. 

His  Grace  bad  been  a  great  patron  and  a  zealous  admin- 
istrator of  the  New  I'uor  Law.  He  had  been  persuaded 
that  it  would  elevate  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class. 
His  son-in-hiw,  Lord  Everingliam,  who  mm  a  Whig,  and  a 
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olear-headed,  cold-Wooded  nuvn,  looked  npon  the  New  Poor 
Law  as  another  Ma^a  Charta.  Lord  Everingham  was 
oomplctcljr  master  of  lite  snbject,  He  was  himself  the 
Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  Unions  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Duke,  if  he  ever  had  a  misgiving,  had  no 
chance  io  argument  with  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Everingham 
overwhelmed  him  with  qaotatioua  from  Commissioners' 
rales  and  Sab-coramiasioners'  reports,  statistical  t^blea,  and 
references  to  dietaries.  Sometimes  with  a  strong  case, 
the  Duke  struggled  to  make  a  fight;  but  Lord  Everingham, 
when  he  wna  at  &ult  for  a  reply,  which  was  very  rare, 
upbraided  his  father-in-law  with  the  abases  of  the  old 
^stem,  And  frightened  him  with  visions  of  rates  exceeding 
rentals. 

Of  late,  however,  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  Dnke'a  feelings  on  this  great  question.  His  son 
Henry  ent«rtained  strong  opinions  npon  it,  and  had  com- 
bated  his  father  with  all  the  fervonr  of  a  yotmg  votary, 
A  victory  over  his  Grace,  indeed,  was  not  very  difficult. 
His  natural  impulse  would  have  early  enlisted  him  on  the 
side,  if  not  of  opposition  to  the  new  system,  at  least  of 
critical  snspicioo  of  its  spirit  and  provisions.  It  was  only 
the  statistics  and  sharp  acTiteness  of  his  aon-in-law  that 
had,  indeed,  ever  kept  him  to  his  colours.  Lord  Henry 
would  not  listen  to  statistics,  dietary  tables.  Commissioners' 
rales,  Sub- commissioners'  reports.  He  went  fur  higher 
than  his  father;  far  deeper  than  his  brother-in-law.  JttO— 
represented  to  the  Duke  that  the  order  of  tlie  peasantry 
waa  as  ancient,  legal,  and  recognised  an  order  as  the  order 
of  the  nobility;  that  it  had  distinct  rights  and  privileges, 
^ongb  for  centariea  they  had  been  invaded  and  viulaUid^ 
ftnd  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Be  impressed  upon 
the  Duke  that  the  parochial  constitution  of  this  country 
was  more  important  than  its  political  constitution ;  that  it 
was  more  ancient,  more  universal  in  its  influence;  and 
that  this  paroohiaJ  constitution  had  already  been  shaken  to 
its  centre  by  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  assured  his  father 
that  it  wonld  never  be  well  for  England  until  tliia  order  of 
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'■  tho  peuivnby  wu  restored  to  its  pristine  oonditton ;  sot 
tuorcly  in  phj'siutU  oomfort,  for  tlint  most  raiy  Houording 
to  the  Economical  circumBtancos  of  the  time,  like  that  at 
ever^  class;  but  to  its  condition  in  all  those  moral  attri' 
,'but«s  which  make  a  reoof^iHCil  f^uJt  iu  a  iiiition;  and 
wtiiuh,  iu  a  grant  dekcreo,  are  iudepeiuluut  of  ecanonuGS, 
innnnara^  ousUuuu,  caruiuoiuaa,  rights,  and  privilegos. 

'  Heury  tMuks,'  said  Lord  Everingham,  '  tljat  tho  people 
arc  to  be  fed  by  dancing  round  a  May-pole.' 

'  But  will  tlie  people  be  more  fed  Ih^cbuso  they  do  not 
dance  rnnnd  a  May-polo?'  nrgod  Lord  Ufnry. 

'  Obsolete  customs  ! '  sttid  Lord  EvGnnghain. 

'And  why  should  daiitsing  roniid  a  May-pole  be  more 
obsolete  than  holding  a  Chapter  of  the  Gart«rP'  oslcvd 
l»rd  Henry. 

The  Duke,  who  was  a  blue  ribbon,  felt  this  a  home 
tlirost.  'I  must  Buy,'  siiid  bis  Grucf,  'that  I  for  one 
deeply  regret  ttiat  our  popular  oiuttoms  have  becu  per- 
mitted to  fall  BO  into  dosuctudo.' 

'  The  Spirit  of  the  Ago  is  against  suc-h  things,'  suid 
Lord  Everingham. 

'  And  what  la  the  Spirit  of  tlio  Age  ?'  asked  Coniiigsby. 

*  Tho  Spirit  of  Utility,'  said  Lord  Everingham. 

'  And  yon  think  thou  that  iwremony  is  not  nseful  ? ' 
urged  Coningsby,  mildly. 

'  It  depends  upon  circomstancos,'  said  Lord  ETcringbam. 
'There  are  some  ceremonica,  no  doubt,  that  are  very 
proper,  and  of  course  very  nseful.  Bat  the  best  thing  we  can 
(to  for  the  labouring  classes  is  to  provide  Lhum  with  work.' 

*  But  what  do  yon  mean  by  the  liibonring  classes, 
Kveringham  P'  asked  Lord  Ucnry,  '  Lawyere  are  a  labour- 
iug  class,  for  instaneo,  and  by  the  bye  aiitficiently  provided 
with  work.  But  would  you  approve  of  Westminster  Hall 
being  deuudeil  of  all  its  ceremonies  i  ' 

'  And  the  long  vacation  btiiug  abolished  V '  added 
Coningsby. 

'  Theresa  brings  me  terrible  accounts  of  the  sulTeriugs  of 
the  poor  about  us,'  said  the  Duko,  sljakin;;  his  lined. 
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'  Women  tliuk  everything  to  bo  aofforing ! '  said  Lord 
E  veringfa  am, 

'  How  do  yoa  find  them  about  yon,  Mr.  Ljio  P '  con- 
turned  the  Duke. 

*  1  have  revived  the  monastic  cnirtoms  at  St.  Genevieve,' 
B&id  the  young  man,  blushing.  '  There  is  an  ahusgiving 
twice  a-woek.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  could  Bee  the  labouring  clftsses 
happy,'  Bftid  the  Duke. 

'  Oh !  pray  do  not  use,  my  dear  Cither,  that  pliraso,  the 
labouring  classes !  '  said  Lard  Uenry.  '  What  do  yon 
think,  Couingsby,  the  other  day  we  had  a  meeting  in  thia 
neighbourhood  to  vot«  an  agridultnxa]  petition  tliat  wi;s  to 
comprise  all  classes.  I  went  with  my  father,  and  1  was 
made  chairman  of  tfae  committee  to  druw  up  tiio  petition. 
Of  course,  I  described  it  as  the  petition  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  gentry,  yeomanry,  and  peasantry  of  the  county  of 

• ;  and,  conid  yon  believe  it,  they  struck  oat  peajiaiUnj 

BH  a  word  no  longer  itaed,  and  inserted  Ltb-rirere.'  ^ 

'What  can  it  signify,"  said  Lord  Evoringham,  'whether    / 
B  man  he  called  a  labourer  or  a  pe-asant  ?  '  "^ 

*  And  what    can    it    signify,'   naid   his  brother-in-law,  | 
'  whether  a  man  be  ealleil  Mr.  Howard  or  Lord  Evering-   I 

They  were  the  moat  aSbctionate  family  nnder  this  roof 
of  Beaumanoir,  and  of  aU  members  of  it.  Lord  Hynry  the 
sweetest  tempered,  and  yet  it  was  astonishing  what  sharp 
skirmishes  every  day  arose  betweeu  him  and  his  brotlier-in- 
Ihw,  during  Uiat  '  bttle  half-hour'  that  forms  so  happily 
the  political  character  of  the  nation.  The  Duke,  who  from 
experience  felt  that  a  guerilla  movement  was  impending, 
asked  his  guests  whether  they  would  take  any  more  claret ; 
and  on  their  signifying  Ibeir  dissent,  moved  an  adjournment 
to  the  ladies. 

Theyjoined  the  Indies  in  the  mnsic-room.  Coningsby, 
not  experienced  in  feniinine  society,  and  who  found  a  little 
ditlicnlty  from  want  of  prootica  in  maintaining  oonversiition, 
Lhoiigh  he  was  desirous  of  succeeding,  was  delighted  with 
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Isdj  Everingbajn,  wlio,  inatbod  of  reqninng  to  be  amnsed, 
amaaed  him ;  &nd  Bii^gcBt«d  so  many  snbjects,  and  gkneed 
at  80  many  topics,  that  there  never  was  Uiat  cold,  awlnr&rd 
pause,  so  common  with  Bnllcn  spirita  and  barren  bnuiia. 
Lady  Everingbam  tliorougbty  iwderat»od  tho  art  of  con- 
Tereation,  which,  indeed,  consists  of  iLo  exorfiso  of  tiro 
fine  qualities.  Yon  mast  origiuata,  and  you  must  lyin- 
patbiiio ;  you  mast  possosfl  at  the  same  time  the  bivbit  of 
communicating  and  the  habit  of  listening.  Tlio  union  is 
rather  rare,  but  irreBistible. 

Lady  Everingliam  was  not  n  celebrated  beauty,  bat  she 
was  something  infinitely  more  delightful,  a  captivating 
woman.  There  were  combined  in  ber,  qualities  not  com- 
monly met  together,  great  vivacity  of  mijid  with  great 
gnioc  of  manner.  Her  words  sparkled  and  her  niovcmonta 
charnied.  There  was,  indeed,  in  all  she  said  and  did,  that 
ooiigrnity  that  indicates  a  complete  and  harmonious  otp^ni- 
c.aiiou.  It  vtae  the  same  just  proportion  which  uliaracttirised 
bur  form;  a  shape  alight  and  undalatiug  with  grace;  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  ear;  a  small,  soU  hand  ;  a  foot  that 
wonld  have  fitted  the  glass  slipper;  and  which,  by  the  bye, 
she  lost  no  opportumty  of  displaying;  and  she  waa  right, 
for  it  was  a  model. 

Then  there  was  mnBic.  Lady  Theresa  sang  like  a  seraph  : 
a  rich  voice,  a  gi-and  style.  Aiid  her  sis[«r  could  support 
her  with  gi'a<%  utid  ewi<«tnesa.  And  they  did  not  sing  too 
muob.  The  Dnlce  took  up  a  review,  and  looked  at  Rigby's 
)a«t  slashing  article.  Tl'.e  country  suetnud  ruined,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  Whigs  were  still  woi'so  off  than  the 
Tories,  Tlio  assnssinii  had  committeti  snicide.  This  poetical 
jiiBtica  is  plcaaiug.  Lord  Everingbam,  lounging  in  an  eiuy 
chair,  pemsed  with  great  satisfaction  his  llominij  Cknmiela, 
which  contained  a  cutting  reply  to  Mr.  Kigby's  article,  not 
quite  BO  '  slashing '  as  the  Right  Honourable  scribe's  mani- 
festo, but  with  some  searching  mockery,  that  became  the 
subject  and  the  snhjecl- monger. 

Ur.  Lylc  Bcali.'d  himself  by  the  Duchess,  and  encouraged 
by  her  amenity,  and  speaking  in  whispers,  became  animated 
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anil  of^eable,  occa^onaU;  patting  the  lap-dog.  ConiiigBby 
stood  by  the  aitigers,  or  talked  with  them  when  the  moaio 
had  ceased :  and  Henry  Sydney  looked  o 
Strutt'a  Sportt  and  Pasttmee,  occasionally,  without  taking 
his  eyes  off  the  volume,  calling  the  attention  of  his  &ienda 
to  his  discoveriee. 

Ur.  Lyle  rose  to  depart,  for  he  bad  some  miles  to  retom ; 
forward  with  some  hesitation,  to  hope  that 
Coningsby  would  visit  his  bloodhounds,  which  Lord  Henry 
had  told  liim  Coningsby  had  exjuvssed  a  wish  to  do.  Lady 
Everingham  remarked  that  she  bad  not  been  at  St. 
Genevieve  since  she  was  a  girl,  and  it  appeared  Lady 
theresa  bad  never  visited  it.  Lady  Everingham  proposed 
that  they  sbontd  all  ride  over  on  the  morrow,  and  she 
appealed  to  her  husband  for  hia  approbation,  instantly 
given,  for  though  she  loved  admiration,  and  be  apparently 
was  an  iceberg,  they  were  really  devoted  to  each  other. 
Then  there  was  a  consultation  as  to  their  arrangemeuta 
The  Duchess  would  drive  over  in  her  pony  chair  with 
Theresa.  The  Duke,  as  usual,  had  affairs  that  would  occnpy 
bim.  The  rest  were  to  ride.  It  was  a  happy  auggestion, 
all  anticipated  pleasure  ;  and  tlie  evening  terminated  with 
the  prospect  of  what  Lady  Kveringbam  called  an  adveu- 

Tbe  ladies  themselves  soon  nHthdrew ;  the  gentlemen 
lingered  for  awhile;  the  Duke  took  np  his  candle,  and  bid 
bis  guests  good  night ;  Iiord  Kveringbam  drauk  a  glass  ot 
Seltzer  water,  nodded,  and  vanished.  Lord  Henry  and  hia 
iriend  eat  up  talking  over  the  pnst,  They  were  too  young 
to  call  tbem  old  times ;  and  yet  what  a  life  seemed  to  have 
elapsed  since  they  had  quitted  Eton,  dear  old  Eton  !  Their 
boyiab  feelings,  and  still  latent  boyish  character,  developed 
vrith  their  reminiscences. 

'Do  yon  remember  Bucknall  ?  Which  Buckuall?  The 
eldest :  I  saw  bim  the  other  day  at  Nottin^'ham  ;  be  is  in 
the  Rifles.  Do  yon  remember  that  day  at  Sirly  Hall,  that 
Paulot  bad  that  row  with  Dickinson  ?  Did  you  like  Dickin- 
son ?    Hum  I    Paulet  was  a  good  fellow.     [  tell  you  who 
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WM  a  ^od  Tcllow,  Pitnlct'e  [ittte  cousin.  VThat  I  Aajpaltu 
LeQr&DgeP  Oh!  1  liked Angnstns  Lo  Oran^.  I  wonder 
wliere  Buckhnrst  ia  ?  I  had  a  lutter  fnim  liim  tho  othor 
dny.  He  has  ^no  with  his  uncle  to  ParJa.  We  shnll  tltid 
hitii  at  CEunbridge  in  Ontober.  I  supposo  you  know  Mill- 
hank  hus  gone  to  Oriol,  Una  ho,  though  I  I  wonder  who 
will  have  our  room  ftt  Coolcealijy'ft  ?  Coolcoslfiy  was  a  good 
fellow  !  Oh,  capital  I  Huw  woll  ho  hehaved  wliun  tliore  woa 
that  row  about  our  ifoictg  out  with  the  houniht?  Do  yua 
roraomber  Vere'a  fnot-  ¥  It  niakea  me  laugh  now  when  I 
think  of  it.  I  t«l!  yon  who  was  a  ffood  follow,  Kangaroo 
Gray;  I  liked  him.  1  don't  know  auy  fullow  who  aang  a 
better  song ! ' 

'By  thu  bya,*  aaid  Coningsby,  'what  nart  of  fellow  ia 
EuMtace  I.yle  ?     I  mthor  likuil  hie  look.' 

'Oh  !  I  will  tell  you  all  aliont  him,'  aaid  Lord  Heniy. 
'  Ha  is  a  groat  ally  of  mine,  and  I  tUbik  yon  will  like  him 
very  mucli.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  alxiut  thenldegt 
wo  liave  in  the  county,  and  the  wcalthieiit.  Tou  sue,  Lyle's 
Gktlier  was  the  most  violutit  ultra  Wliig,  and  so  were  all 
Eustaee'a  guardians  i  but  (he  moment  ho  came  of  ago,  ht< 
announced  that  lie  should  not  mix  himself  up  with  either  of 
the  parties  in  the  coanty,  and  that  hin  lonanlry  might  act 
exactly  aa  tlicy  thouKht  fit.  My  father  thinks,  of  course, 
that  Lyle  ia  a  ConH-rrative,  and  that  he  only  wait«  the 
occasion  to  com«  forward ;  hnt  ho  ia  quite  wrong.  I  know 
Lylo  well,  and  he  speaks  to  mo  without  diapiiao.  You  see 
'tis  an  old  Cavalier  family,  and  Lyle  baa  all  the  opiuiona 
and  feelings  of  his  race.  He  will  not  ally  himself  with 
anti-monnrchiittii,  and  democruta,  and  infidels,  and  sectiv- 
rians;  at  the  mime  time,  why  should  ho  support  a  party 
who  pretend  to  oppose  these,  but  whu  never  Ioho  an  ojipor- 
tunity  of  iiisuhing  bis  ruligion,  and  would  deprive  him,  if 
posftible,  of  the  advantages  of  the  very  institutioiiB  which 
his  family  assisted  in  establishing  F  ' 

'  Wily,  indeed  f  I  am  glad  to  have  made  his  acquaint- 
ance,' said  ConingHhy.     '  Is  he  clover  Y  ' 

'  I  tbiolc  BO,"  uiid  Lord  Henry.     '  Uo  is  tlio  moat  shy 
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fellow,  especially  among  women,  that  1  ever  knew,  but  he 
is  vopj  popular  in  the  county.      He  does  eid  aniiLzing  dv-al  of 
good,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ridera  we  have.     Uy  falbep 
saja,  the  very  best;  bold,  but  bo  very  certain,* 
'  Ho  is  older  than  wo  are  ?  ' 

*  My  senior  by  a  year :  he  ia  jnat  of  age.' 

*  Oh,  ah  !  twenty-one.  A  yeiir  younger  than  Gaston  d« 
fois  when  he  won  Ravenna,  and  four  years  yonnger  tliaa 
John  of  Austria  when  he  won  Lcpacto,'  observed  Coningaby, 
mnatngly.     *  I  vote  we  go  to  bed,  old  fellow  I ' 


CHAFTEa  rv. 

Ik  b  ralley,  not  far  from  the  mai^n  of  a  beautiful  rivei", 
ntsed  on  a  lofty  and  artificial  terrace  art  the  base  of  a  range 
of  wooded  heights,  was  a  pile  of  modem  building  in  the 
finest  style  of  Christian  architecture.  It  was  of  greab 
extent  and  richly  decorated.  Built  of  a  while  and  glit- 
tering atoue,  it  sparkled  with  its  pinnacles  in  the  sunshine 
as  it  roao  in  strong  relief  against  its  verdant  background. 
The  winding  valley,  which  was  studded,  but  not  too  closely 
Btodded,  with  dumps  of  old  trees,  formed  for  a  f^rcat 
extent  on  either  side  of  the  mansion  a  grassy  demenie, 
which  was  called  the  Lower  Park  ;  but  it  was  a  region 
bearing  the  name  of  the  tJpper  Park,  that  was  the  pecnliar 
and  most  picturesque  feature  of  this  splendid  residence. 
The  wooded  hoights  that  formed  the  valley  wore  not,  ns 
they  appeared,  a  range  of  hills.  Their  crest  was  only  the 
abrupt  termination  of  a  vast  and  enclosed  tjiblu-land, 
abounding  in  all  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  chase:  turf 
and  trees,  a  wildcmcas  of  nnderwooil.  and  a  vast  spread  of 
gorxe  and  fern.  The  deer,  that  abounded,  lived  here  in  a 
world  as  savage  as  themselves :  trooping  down  in  tlie 
evening  U>  the  river.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  over  ia 
sight  of  those  who  were  in  the  valley,  and  you  might  ofwn 
observe  variooH   groups  clustered  on   the   green   heights 
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Above  the  mansion,  the  effbcl  of  wliich  was  moat  inspiritiD^ 
tind  gTftcofal.  Sometimes  in  the  twilight,  a  aolitiirj'  form, 
nia^ilied  by  tho  illoaive  Lour,  might  be  soen  stuiding  on 
the  brink  of  tho  steep,  large  and  bUioIc  a^inst  ibit  oImt 
.ky. 

Wo  have  endoavanrod  slightly  to  sketch  St.  Qenevi&vo 
as  it  nppwvrDd  to  our  friends  from  Bomimanoir,  winding  into 
the  valley  the  day  nft«r  Mr.  Lyio  hnd  dined  with  them. 
The  valli^y  opened  for  B,boiit  half-a-mile  opposite  the  man- 
siou,  which  gave  to  tho  dwellers  in  it  a  view  over  ui 
exk'uitive  and  riclily-cuHivaled  ooantry.  It  wns  through 
this  district  that  tho  party  from  Beaumanoir  had  porsaed 
their  way.  The  tlrst  glauue  nt  the  building,  its  striking 
situation,  its  beautiful  form,  it«  brilliant  colour,  its  great 
oxteiil,  a  gatLoring  as  it  seemed  of  galleries,  halla,  and 
clmpela,  muliioited  windnws,  jKirtals  of  clustered  columns, 
and  groups  of  airy  pinniuiles  and  fretwork  spires,  called 
forth  a  general  cry  of  wonder  and  of  praise. 

The  ride  from  Benumanoir  had  been  delightful ;  tho 
breath  of  summer  in  every  hrecBO,  tho  light  of  Bummer  on 
every  tree.  Tlio  gay  laugh  of  Lady  Everingham  rang 
fVeqaently  in  tlie  air;  often  were  her  sunny  eyes  directed 
to  Coningsby,  as  she  called  his  attention  to  some  fair  object 
or  some  pretty  eflect.  She  played  tho  hostess  of  Nature, 
and  introduced  him  to  all  tlie  beauties. 

Mr.  Lyle  had  recognLieU  them.  He  cantered  forward 
with  greetings  on  a  fat  little  fawn-coloured  pony,  with  a 
long  wiiit«  maae  and  wliiU>  flowing  tail,  and  tho  wickedest 
eye  in  the  world.  Ho  rode  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess,  and 
indicated  their  gently- descending  route. 

They  arrived,  and  the  peacocks,  who  were  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  turrets,  expanded  their  plumage  to  welcome 

'  1  can  remember  the  old  house,'  siud  the  Duchess,  aa  aha 
took  Mr.  Lyio's  arm  ;  'and  I  am  happy  to  see  the  new  one. 
The  Duke  hnd  prcj>ared  me  for  much  beauty,  but  the 
reality  exceeds  his  report.' 

They  entered  by  a  short  corridor  into  a  large  hall.    They 
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would  IiSTe  stopped  to  admire  its  rich  raof,  its  gsHery  Knd 
Bcreen;  but  tbeir  cost  suggested  tliat  tiiey  should  rofi-esh 
themselves  after  their  ride,  and  thej  followed  liim  through 
several  apartments  into  %  spacioas  chamber,  its  oaken  panels 
covered  with  a  series  of  interesting  pictures,  representing 
the  siege  of  St,  Genevieve  by  the  Parliament  forces  in 
1643;  the  various  assaults  and  sallies,  and  the  final  dis- 
oomGtnre  of  the  rebels.  In  all  these  Bjinired  a  brave  and 
graccfal  Sir  Eustace  Lyie,  in  cairass  and  bufl'  jerkin,  with 
gleaming  sword  and  flowing  plome.  The  sight  of  these 
pictures  was  ever  a  source  of  great  excitement  to  Henry 
Sydney,  who  always  lamented  his  ill-lack  in  not  living  in 
such  days  j  nay,  would  insist  thai  all  others  must  equally 
deplore  their  evil  destiny, 

'  See,  Coningsby,  this  battery  on  the  Upper  Park,'  sRid 
lord  Henry.  '  This  did  the  basinesa  :  how  it  rakes  np  the 
valley  ;  Sir  Eustace  works  it  himself.  Mother,  what  a  pity 
Beaooianoir  was  not  besieged  ! ' 

'  It  may  be,'  said  Coningsby, 

*  I  always  fancy  a  si^e  must  be  so  interesting','  said  Lady 
Everingbam.     '  It  mnat  be  so  exciting.' 

'  I  hope  the  next  siege  may  bo  at  Beanmanoir,  instead  of 
St.  Genevieve,'  said  Eiyle,  laughing ;  '  as  Heniy  Sydney  haa 
saoh  a  military  predisposition.  Dnchess,  you  said  the  other 
d»y  that  you  liked  Halvoisie,  and  here  is  some. 


■aid  the  Duchess.     '  That  has  been  my  Imicheon.* 

'A  poetic  repast,"  said  Lady  Theresa. 

'  Their  breeds  of  sheep  must  have  been  very  inferior  in 
old  days,'  said  Lord  Everingham, '  as  thoy  made  such  a  noise 
about  their  vension.  For  my  part  I  consider  it  a  thing  aa 
much  gone  by  as  tilts  and  toomaments.' 

'  I  am  sorry  that  they  have  gone  by,"  said  Lady  Theresa. 

'  Everything  has  gone  by  that  is  beautiful,'  said  liord 
Henry, 

*  Life  is  much  easier,'  said  Lord  Everiugham. 
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'  Life  e*8y  ! '  Baid  Lord  Henry.  '  Life  appears  to  me  to 
bo  »  Here*  atmggle.' 

'Munticni  are  uasy,'  said  ConingKby,  'uiid  Ufa  is  hard.' 

'And  I  wish  to  aoe  thin|^ exactly  the  reverse,'  said  Lord 
Henry.  'The  meaiiB  and  modes  of  eubaisteuoe  leas  dUCculL; 
the  conduct  of  life  more  ceremonious.' 

'  Civilisation  has  uo  time  fur  ceremony,'  said  Lord  Ever- 
ifgWrn. 

'  How  very  aontcntioiiH  you  ^1  are  ! '  said  his  wife.  '  I 
wont  to  see  the  lm!l  ami  many  other  tilings.'  Ajid  they  kU 
rose. 

There  wore  indeed  niaiiy  otlior  tiling  to  see:  a  long 
gallery,  rich  in  aneoBtral  portroita,  spociuious  of  art  And 
costume  from  llotheiu  to  Lawrence ;  courtiers  of  llie 
Tudors,  and  oavaliere  of  Hie  Stuarte,  t^nninatiug  in  pod- 
coated  Bfiuiros  fresh  fi-om  the  field,  and  gontlomon  buttoned 
np  in  black  coats,  and  sitting  in  library  cliairB,  with  their 
backs  to  a  crimson  curtain.  Woman,  however,  ia  always 
charming ;  iknd  the  present  generation  may  view  their 
mothers  painted  by  Lawrence,  as  if  they  wei«  patrouosses 
of  Almacks' ;  or  their  grandmothera  by  Reynolds,  as  Ko- 
binettas  caressing  birds,  nith  es  much  delight  as  they 
gaze  on  the  dewy-eyed  nintrone  of  Lcly,  and  the  proud 
bearing  of  the  heroines  of  Vandyke.  But  what  interestod 
them  more  than  Uie  gallery,  or  the  rich  saloons,  or  even  ths 
baronial  hall,  was  the  chapel,  in  which  art  had  eiliausted 
all  its  invention,  and  wealth  offered  all  its  resources.  Tho 
watla  and  vaaltcd  rools  entirely  painted  in  encaustic  by  the 
first  artists  of  Germany,  and  representing  the  principal 
events  of  tho  second  Testament,  the  splendour  of  the  mosaic 
pavement,  the  richneas  of  the  painted  windows,  the  somp- 
tuousneaa  of  the  altar,  crowned  by  a  masterpiece  of  Carlo 
Dolce  and  surroanded  by  a  silver  mil,  the  tone  of  rich  and 
solemn  light  that  pervaded  all,  and  blendod  all  the  various 
sanrtHts  of  beauty  into  one  abaurbingand  harmonious  whole; 
all  combined  to  produce  an  clTeot  which  stilled  them  into  a 
silonoe  that  lasted  for  some  minutes,  until  the  ladies  breathed 
their  feelings  in  An  almost  inarticulate  murmur  of  mve- 
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mice  luid  ailTniratiot, ;  while  a  toar  stole  to  Uir  aye  of  the 
onthnsiaetic  Henry  Sydney, 

Leaving  ttie  chapel,  tliey  sanntci^d  through  the  ganlena, 
until,  arriving  at  their  limit,  they  wure  met  by  the  prettiest 
sight  in  the  world;  a  group  of  little  poiiy  chairs,  each  drawn 
by  a  little  fat  fawn-coloured  pony,  lite  the  one  that  Mr. 
Lyle  had  been  riding.  Lord  Henry  drove  his  mother ;  Lord 
Everinghnm,  lady  Theresa;  Lady  Evcringbam  was  attended 
by  Coningsby.  Their  host  cantered  by  the  Dachess'e  side, 
and  along  winding  roads  of  easy  ascent,  leading  throngh 
beautiful  woods,  and  oflering  charming  landacapoe,  they 
reached  in  dne  time  the  Upper  Park. 

'  One  Bees  our  host  to  great  advantage  in  his  owe  house,' 
Boid  Lady  EvoringbfLm.  'He  is  scarcely  the  same  person. 
1  have  not  observed  biin  once  blush.  He  speaks  and  movei 
with  ease.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  more  gi-aceful.  Abova 
all  things  I  like  a  graceful  man.' 

'That  chapel,'  said  Coningaby,  '  wiia  a  fine  thing.' 

'Very  ! '  eaid  Lady  Everingham.  '  Did  you  olinerve  the 
pictare  over  the  altar,  the  Virgin  with  blae  eyesF  I 
never  observed  blue  eyes  before  in  sach  a  picture.  What 
ia  your  favourite  colour  for  eyes  ?  ' 

Coningsby  felt  embarrassed;  he  said  something  ratliup 
pointless  about  admiring  everything  that  is  beautiful. 

'  But  every  one  has  a  favourite  style ;  I  want  to  know 
yours.  Regular  features,  do  yon  like  regular  featores  ? 
Or  in  it  eipreasion  that  pleases  you  ? 

'Expression;  I  think  I  like  espression.  Kiprossion 
must  be  always  delightful.' 

'  Do  yoo  dance  ?  ' 

'No;  I  am  no  groat  dancer.  I  fear  I  have  few  accom- 
plishments,    I  am  fond  of  fencing.' 

*  I  don't  fence,'  said  Ijady  Everingham,  with  a  amile. 
'  But  I  think  yon  are  right  not  to  dance.  It  ia  not  in  your 
way.     Too  are  ambitious,  I  believe  ?  '  she  added. 

'  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  everybody  is  ambitions.' 

'  Too  see  I  know  something  of  your  character.  Henry 
baj9  spoken  of  you  to  me  a  great  deal ;  long  before  we  me^ 
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< — mot  ftgnin,  I  elioulil  imy,  for  we  are  uld  frirnds,  i^roentber. 
Do  yon  know  jour  cai'oor  mach  interests  mo  ?  1  iiito  wn- 
bitiuDB  men.' 

There  ia  Bometlviiig  rnscinatiiig  in  the  6ret  idea  that 
joar  career  interests  a  ciiarmiDg  woman.  Couingsby  foU 
that  ho  wiia  perbaps  driring  a  Madame  de  LonguoTille, 
A  woman  who  likes  ambitioun  men  miuit  bo  no  ordinary 
chamoter ;  clearly  a  sort  of  heroine.  At  tbiH  moment  they 
n^arhed  the  Upper  Parle,  and  the  novel  laiideuaiH.'  changed 
the  current  of  their  remarks. 

Far  08  the  eye  oonld  reach  there  spread  before  them  a 
savage  Bylvui  Bcene.  It  wanted,  perhaps,  nndnlation  of  snr- 
foco,  but  tliat  deficiency  was  greatly  compensated  for  by 
tho  multitude  and  prodiffious  size  of  the  trees;  they  wore 
the  largest,  iudood,  that  conid  well  be  met  with  in  England ; 
and  there  ia  no  part  of  Karope  where  the  timber  is  so  hnge. 
The  bi-ood  interminable  gludca,  the  vast  avenues,  the 
qaantity  of  deer  browsing  or  bounding  in  all  directions,  the 
thickets  of  yellow  gorse  and  green  fern,  and  the  breeze  that 
even  in  the  stillness  of  snmnior  woh  ever  playing  over  this 
tiihle-lftnil,  all  jiroducod  au  animated  and  renovating  scene. 
It  WHS  like  siMldi-nly  visiting  another  country,  living  among 
other  mannerti,  and  breathing  another  air.  They  stopped 
fur  a  few  minutes  nt  a  pavilion  built  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chtme,  iind  then  returned,  uU  gratJIied  l>y  this  visit  to  what 
appeared  to  bo  tiie  higer  regions  of  the  earth. 

As  they  appnJached  the  brow  of  the  bill  that  hung  over 
St.  Qenevieve,  lliey  heard  the  great  bell  sound. 

'  What  is  that  i* '  aaked  the  Duchess. 

'  It  is  almsgiving  day,'  replied  Mr.  Lyie,  looking  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  for  the  Grat  time  blutdiing.  '  The  peopio 
of  the  parishes  with  which  I  am  coniieut«d  come  to  St.  Ge- 
nevieve twice  a-week  at  this  hour.' 

■  And  what  is  yonr  system  ? '  inquired  Lord  Everingham, 
who  had  stopped,  interestod  by  tho  Bcone,  '  \Vliat  clieck 
have  you  ? ' 

'  The  rectors  of  the  different  parishes  grant  certificates 
to  thone  who  in  their  belief  merit  bounty  according  to  th« 
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rules  whiuli  I  have  est&blislicd.  These  are  ngwi  Tisitod  by 
my  almouer,  wlio  coaatersigns  Uir  certific&te,  and  theii 
tliay  present  it  at  the  postem-gate.  The  corti6cale  explains 
the  uatar«  of  thoLr'  necessitiL'S,  and  my  steward  acta  on  bis 
discretion. 

'  Mamma,  I  see  tbeml '  exclaimed  Lady  Tbercsa. 

'  Perhaps  your  Grace  may  think  thiit  tboy  might  be 
relieved  without  all  this  ceremony,'  eaid  Mr.  Lyle,  extremely 
confused,  '  Hut  I  agre«  with  Henry  and  Ur.  Coiiingsby, 
Lbat  Ceremony  is  not,  as  too  commonly  eupposed,  an  idle 
Torm.  I  wish  the  jutople  coastautiy  aud  Tisibly  to  compre- 
hend that  Projierty  is  llieir  protector  and  their  friend.' 

'Myrunson  is  with  yon,  Mr.  Ly!e,'  snid  the  Duchess,  'aa 
well  a»  my  heart,' 

They  uamu  along  the  valley,  a  proeession  of  Nalure, 
whose  gronp§  an  artist  might  bare  studied.  The  old  man, 
who  loved  the  pilgrimage  too  much  to  avail  himsull'  of  the 
privilege  of  a  substitute  accorded  to  liis  grey  hairs,  eanio 
ill  person  with  hia  grunduliiM  aud  his  stAff.  Tliei-e  also 
came  the  widow  with  her  child  at  the  breast,  attd  others 
ulinging  to  her  form  ;  some  sorrowful  faces,  and  boiup  ])n.lo  ; 
many  a  surioos  one.  and  now  and  then  a  frolic  glaneo ;  many 
a  daiue  in  bcr  red  cloak,  and  many  a  omiden  witli  hi'r  light 
basket ;  curly-headed  urchins  with  demure  liHiks,  and  eoiiio- 
times  a  stalwart  form  baffled  for  a  time  of  the  labour  which 
he  desired.  But  not  a  heart  there  that  did  not  bli'ss  the 
bell  that  sounded  from  the  tower  of  St.  Genevieve  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

'  Ut  fathers  perilled  their  blood  and  forhinpfl  for  tho 
(MU)^o  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Choroh  of  England,'  raid 
Lyie  to  Coningsby,  as  they  wore  lying  stretched  ont  on  tlie 
somiy  turf  in  the  park  of  Beaumaiioir,  'and  I  itihi-rit  tbeir 
jiaasionate  convictions.  They  were  Catholics,  as  their  de* 
ecoud&ut.      So   duubt  Ihey  would  hare  been  glad  to  tea 
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tlioii'  tinciunt  faiLli  iirodominnnt  in  i,lidr  nni^icnt  land  ;  but 
(livy  bowud,  as  I  buw,  to  an  iidverse  and  uppiiri'iitty  im- 
vocnVilo  decrofl.  Bnt  if  wo  cunld  not  liave  tbe  Cliurcli  of 
imr  fatboTB,  we  lionounid  and  roHpecU'd  tlio  Cliurcli  of 
llieir  children.  U  wub  at  least  a  Churoh  ;  a  ■  Catholic  and 
ApuKtolio  ChnroU,'  na  it  dailj  doclareH  iltwlf.  Lleeides,  it 
ivaa  onr  fnond.  Wlieu  wo  wore  porsocutwl  by  Piirituiio 
I'RrlJftinents,  it  wris  tbo  Sovuii'ign  and  tbe  Chiinih  of 
Kt]glan<l  tliat  inter[ioHed,  with  the  certaint^r  of  creating 
ngainst  tbuiiisolves  odium  and  mJistrust,  to  sliiuld  na  Irom 
tlm  dark  and  relentless  bij;otry  of  Calviniam.' 

'  Tbeliuvfj'said  Coning^aby, "  that  if  Charles  I,  had  banged 
all  the  Cathulio  priests  that  I'arlianieiit  putitioued  liiiu  to 
excpate,  bo  would  never  have  lost  bis  crown.' 

■  You  were  mentioning  my  father,'  oontiiined  Lvie,  'He 
i^rtainly  waa  a  Whig.  Qallcd  by  political  exclusion,  b* 
connected  liiuat'lf  with  that  party  in  the  Stata  which  began 
U)  intinukCo  onuuieijiatioii.  After  all,  they  did  not  emanci- 
pate uR.  It  wHtf  the  fall  of  the  Papacy  in  Enghind  thnt 
founded  the  Wliig  aristoemey ;  a  faut  lliat  must  always  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  ae,  1  afisore  yon,  it  doe*  of  mine. 

'  I  gathered  at  an  early  ago,'  contiuucd  Lyio, '  that  I  wna 
expected  to  inherit  my  father'a  political  pomioctioiiH  with 
the  iamily  etitAtoB.  L'nder  ordinary  eireuinstiuices  tbia 
would  probjibly  have  occurred.  In  times  that  did  not  forco 
une  to  ponder,  it  is  not  lilcely  I  should  have  recoiled  from 
uniting  myself  with  a  party  formed  of  the  best  families  in 
England,  and  ever  Rimons  for  aeconiplishod  men  M)d 
charming  women.  But  1  enter  life  in  the  midijt  of  a  con- 
Tulsiou  ill  which  the  very  principles  of  our  political  and 
KOcial  systems  are  called  in  question.  I  cannot  unite 
myself  with  the  party  of  dchtruction.  It  ia  an  ojiemtive 
cause  alien  to  my  being.  What,  then,  ofl'ers  itself?  The 
Duke  talks  to  me  of  ConMorvntive  principles;  but  he  do^ii 
not  inform  me  what  they  are.  I  observe  iiidced^_pftiJy_ 
in  the  State  whesae  rula  it  in  to  eo&MBt  to  ne-i^tRit^^ri' until 
jt  18  clamorously  called  for,  and  then  instantly  10  yield ; 
but  those  oru  CuDOCssioiiary,  not  Couscn'utiva.iiujuuplea. 
Thi&pHiiy  LrciiU  in8tilutiL.'ns  aa  we  do  our  ^iLuisautB^ thajL 
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frcsecTe  on^  to-destrey  LLwii.  _Biit  .is.  tbopo  a  olatuwiiaii 
amoiig  IbaBa  CuoBervMived  who  oilers  us  &  ''"{j""  *'■'—  a 
guide,  or  defines  any  gre;it  political  truth  which  we  st^nld 
kspire  to  eatAbli&h  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  biuren  thing,  thia 
Oonsorvatism,  an  nnliappy  cross-breed;  tliemnle  of  politics 
that  engenders  notldng.  Wh^t  do  yon  think  of  all  tliis, 
Coningsbj  ?  I  assure  you  I  feel  confused,  perplexed, 
harassed,  I  know  I  have  public  duties  to  perl'urm  ;  I  am, 
in  fact,  every  diiy  of  my  life  solicited  by  all  parties  to  throw 
the  weight  of  my  inHuonce  in  one  scale  or  another  ;  bat  I 
am  paralysed.  I  oHen  wish  I  had  no  position  iu  the 
country.  Thesenseof  its  responsibility  depresses  me;  makes 
me  miserable.  I  speak  to  you  wii  hoot  reserve ;  with  a, 
fouikness  which  our  short  acquaintance  scarcely  anthorises; 
but  Henry  Sydney  has  so  often  talked  to  me  of  you,  and  I 
have  so  long  wished  to  know  yon,  that  I  open  my  heart 
without  restraint.' 

'  My  dear  fi-llow,'  said  Coningsby,  '  yon  have  but  do- 
BCi-ibed  my  feelings  when  you  depictured  your  owu.  ily 
mind  oa  these  subjects  has  long  been  a  ubaos.  I  Qoab  in  a 
sea  of  troubles,  and  should  long  t^o  have  been  wrecked 
had  I  not  been  sustained  by  a  profound,  bonevor  vtigue, 
couviotion,  that  there  are  still  great  truths,  if  we  could  bat 
work  them  out;  tliat  Government,  for  instants,  should  be 
lorod  aud  cot  bated,  and  that  Religion  should  be  a  fkiUi 
and  not  a  form.* 

The  moral  indaence  of  residence  fumishea  some  of  tlie 
most  interesting  traits  of  our  Datioual  manners.  The 
presence  of  this  power  was  very  apparent  throughout  the 
disti-ict  thai  suri'oundcd  Beaumauoir.  The  ladies  of  that 
house  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
position  i  thoroughly  comprehending  their  duties,  they 
fiilfillod  them  without  aflectation,  with  earnestness,  and 
with  that  effect  which  springs  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  consequences  wei'o  visible  in  the  tone  of  the 
peasantry  being  superior  to  that  which  we  too  ol^en 
witness.  The  ancient  feudal  feeling  that  lingera  in  theso 
avi]u«a<j,'red  haunts  is  an  instrument  which,  when  skilfnlljr 
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wielded,  may  bo  prodnctiro  of  vast  sooial  bontfit.  Thq 
Unke  understood  thia  well;  and  his  fninilj  hnd  imbibod  mil 
big  vicwH,  aod  seconded  them.  LAdy  Kvenngliam,  once 
more  in  tbe  scene  of  her  pasl  life,  rosumed  the  exorcise  of 
gentle  oIQcl'S,  aa  if  she  had  neror  ceased  to  be  a  daogbter 
(if  the  liQiisc,  and  as  if  another  domain  had  not  its  clainu 
upon  lior  soliuilndo.  Coningsby  wns  nflen  thti  companion  of 
lior»eirund  her  sietur  in  their  piltfrimR^a  of  charity  and 
Liiidiiciw.  lie  admired  tbo  gnvccful  onnrgy,  and  thorongh 
uuqnainlance  with  dotaila,  with  which  Lady  Evoriiiphani 
Hu peri n tended  schools,  or^-unised  socioties  of  relief,  and  the 
discrimiuiition  whirh  fiho  hrought  to  bear  upon  individual 
cnseB  of  Bufitinug  or  misfortuno.  Uo  wns  deeply  interested 
UN  bo  watched  the  inagio  of  her  manner,  na  she  melted  tlie 
ubdumie,  inspired  the  alolhfiil,  couaolcd  Uie  aQliutod,  and 
nuimatod  with  Ler  smiles  and  ready  phnuie  tbd  euorgetio 
(ind  the  dutiful.  Nor  on  these  occtisiona  van  Lady  Theresa 
tieen  under  less  favourable  auspices.  Without  the  vivacity 
of  her  sister,  there  was  in  hor  demeanour  a  awe(.'l  Boriooft- 
ness  of  purpose  that  WU9  most  winnini; ;  nnd  somotinioa  R 
burst  of  energy,  a  trait  of  decision,  which  strikingly  con- 
tmsted  with  ibe  somuwhat  over- cent  rolled  chara^ti.-r  uf  bcr 
life  in  drawing- rooms, 

lu  the  society  of  tboso  engaging  comjianionB,  time  for 
(.'oningsby  glided  away  in  a  course  which  he  sometimes 
wished  nothing  niight  disturb.  Apart  from  them,  be 
I'leqaently  felt  himself  pensive  and  vaguely  disquieted. 
ICvan  the  society  of  Henry  Sydney  or  Kustnco  Lyie,  much 
as  under  ordinnry  oircuinatunues  llicy  would  have  been 
udapted  to  his  mowl,  did  not  couipensatit  fur  the  absence  of 
that  indefinite,  that  novel,  that  strange,  yot  ewt-et  excite- 
ment, which  he  fiilt,  he  knew  not  exactly  how  or  why, 
Stealing  over  his  senses.  Sometimes  the  countenance  of 
lliercsa  Sydney  flitted  over  liis  musing  vision ;  sometimes 
the  merry  voice  of  Lady  Everingham  liuuuted  his  cor. 
Itat  to  be  their  companion  in  ride  or  ramble  ;  to  avoid  ony 
arrangement  which  for  many  hours  should  deprive  hira  of 
Vheir  prewince  ;  was  every  dny  with  Coninjjsliy  a  [irinei|)&] 
object. 
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On&  i\j,j  he  liad  been  ont  nhooting  rabbits  witb  Lyle  and 
Ueniy  Sjrilney,  und  retnroeil  with  tiiem  lat«  to  ncauinfLnciir 
to  dinner.  Ho  had  not  enjoyed  his  sport,  and  he  had  not 
sbot  at  all  well.  Ho  bad  Iwon  dreamy,  silent,  bad  deeply 
felt  llie  wnnt  of  Lady  Everingham's  MmvCTBatian,  that  was 
erer  so  poignant  and  en  in  teres  tintrly  personal  to  himself; 
one  of  the  secrets  of  her  away,  tbough  Coningsby  was  not 
then  quite  conscioos  of  it.  Talk  ta  a  man  abont  himself,  and 
he  is  generally  captivated.  That  is  the  real  way  (o  wis.  him. 
The  only  difference  between  men  and  women  in  thia  respect 
is,  that  most  women  are  va>n,  and  some  men  are  not. 
There  are  some  men  who  have  no  self-love ;  but  if  they 
have,  female  vanity  is  but  a  trifling  and  airy  passion  com- 
pared with  the  vast  voracity  of  appetite  which  in  the  sterner 
■ex  can  swallow  anything,  and  always  crave  for  more. 

When  Coningsby  ent«rod  the  drawing-room,  there  seemed 
a  somewhat  nnnsnal  bnstle  in  the  room,  bnt  as  the  twilight 
had  descended,  it  w&s  at  first  rather  dilBcnlt  to  distingoish 
who  was  present.  Ho  soon  perceived  that  there  were 
strangers.  A  gentleman  of  pleasing  appearance  was  near 
a  sofa  on  which  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Everingbam  were 
seated,  and  disconraing  with  some  Tolubility.  Hia  phrases 
SL'cmc-d  to  command  attention ;  his  audience  had  an  ani- 
mated glance,  eyes  sparkling  with  intelligence  and  interest; 
not  a  word  was  disregarded.  Coningsby  did  not  advanoe 
■a  was  his  custom ;  he  liad  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  tha 
stranger  was  disconrsing  of  matters  of  which  be  knew 
nothing.  He  tamed  to  a  table,  ho  took  np  a  book,  which  bo 
began  to  reail  upside  downwards.  A  hand  was  lightly  placed 
on  his  fihonlder.  He  looked  round,  it  was  another  stranger ; 
who  said,  however,  in  a  tone  of  familiar  friendliness, 

'  How  do  yon  dc,  Coningsby  ?' 

It  was  a  young  man  about  four- and -twenty  years  of  age, 
toll,  good-looking.  Old  recollections,  his  intimate  greeting, 
a  strong  family  likeness,  helped  Coningsby  to  conjecture 
correctly  who  was  the  person  who  addressed  him.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Duke,  the  Marquis  of  Bcau- 
manoir,  who  bad  arrived  at  Lis  father's  unexpectedly  with 
bia  (riond,  Ur.  Melton,  on  their  way  to  the  nor^ 
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Mr.  Mullon  wiUH  n  gunUi'mim  of  tlio  liiglieBt  fiisliiim, 
aiid  a  great  favourite  in  society.  Ho  was  abonl  thirty, 
good -look  in  If,  wiHi  an  air  ibat  comniiiniiert  allention.  and 
mnniiEirs,  though  facile,  Buffii-ieutly  finittlipd.  Ho  was  com- 
TnanicJltivo,  thongh  niilm,  an<i  witlifnit  being  witty,  had  ttt 
)ua  Bervica  a  turn  of  phrnsc,  ncquireiJ  by  pmrfica  and 
KnoceBB,  which  was,  or  which  ulways  seemed  to  bo,  poignant. 
The  ladies  soemed  etipeeiiilly  U>  be  dohgbtcd  at  bia  arrival. 
He  kiiBw  oveiything  of  everybody  they  cared  about ;  aud 
Coiiingsby  lixtoned  in  siloiico  to  names  which  for  tljo  fii-st 
time  reached  his  ears,  but  which  seemed  to  cxcit«  great 
interest.  Mr.  Melton  frequently  addressed  his  most  lively 
(ihHorvtttions  antl  hi"  most  Bparkiing  nnecdot«s  to  Iiady 
GvBringlmm,  who  evidently  rclishod  all  that  ho  Eaid,  atul 
returned  him  in  kind. 

Throughout  the  dinner  Lady  Evoringham  and  Mr.  Mutton 
inainlainod  what  appeared  anioateutortaining  conversation, 
prinoipally  about  things  and  iteraonB  whioh  did  not  in  any 
way  interest  our  hero  ;  who,  however,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  Lady  Evoringham,  in  the  drawing-room,  say  in 
n  carelens  tone  tn  the  Duchess, 

'I  am  so  glad,  raamina.  that  Mr.  Melton  has  cotne;  we 
wanted  some  amusement.' 

Wliat  a  confession  !  WTmt  a  revelation  to  Coningsby  of 
his  intinite  iiisigniticanco !  Coningsby  entertained  a  great 
BvoTBion  for  Mr.  Melton,  bnt  felt  his  spirit  unequal  to  the 
social  contest.  The  genius  of  tlie  untutored  inexperienced 
youth  quailed  bL-foro  that  of  tlie  long- practised,  skilful  man 
of  the  world.  Wliat  was  the  magic  of  this  man?  What 
was  the  secret  of  this  ihuio.  that  nothing  could  disturb,  and 
yi-twas  not  deficient  in  deference  and  good  taste  P  And 
then  hifl  dress,  it  neemod  fashioned  by  some  unearthly 
nrtist ;  yet  it  vran  impossible  to  detect  the  unobtrusive 
fuiises  of  the  general  elTect  that  was  irresistible.  Coningsby'a 
coat  was  made  by  Stultz ;  almost  every  fellow  in  the  sixth 
form  had  his  coata  made  by  8tultz ;  yet  Coningsby  fancied 
that  his  own  garment  looked  as  if  it  had  been  rumi.ihed  by 
lome  rustia  slopseller.  He  began  to  wonder  where  Mr. 
&le!U)n  got  his  biiotM  fi-om,  and  glimcud  at  hiii  nnn.  which. 
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Dtough  made   in    St.   Haiacsi  Slioet,  seemed  to  him  to 
have  a  clodiiish  nor. 

Lady  Everinghom  wns  determined  tbat  ilt,  Molton 
should  see  Buanmanoir  to  the  greatest  adi-antage,  Jlr. 
Melton  luul  never  boun  iLere  before,  except  at  Chriatraas, 
will]  tlie  house  full  of  visitors  and  foctitiooH  gaiety.  Now 
he  waa  to  see  the  country.  Accordingly,  there  were  long 
ridSB  every  day,  which  Ijady  Everingliara  called  eij«di. 
bona,  and  which  generally  produced  some  slight  incident 
which  she  styled  an  adventure.  She  waa  kind  to  Coningsby, 
bat  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  lengthened  conversations 
which  ho  had  previously  found  so  magicaL  Mr.  Melton 
waa  always  on  tlic  scene,  the  monopolising  hero,  it  would 
seem,  of  every  thought,  and  phrase,  and  plan.  Coningsby 
began  to  tliiiilc  that  Beanmanoir  was  not  so  delightful  a 
place  OS  he  had  imagined.  He  began  to  think  that  he  had 
stayed  there  purhitps  too  long.  Ue  had  received  a  lett«r 
from  Mr.  Rigby,  to  inform  him  that  he  was  expected  at 
Coningsby  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  September,  lo  meet 
Lord  Monmouth,  who  had  returned  to  England,  and  for 
grave  and  special  reasons  was  about  to  reside  at  his  chief 
seat,  which  he  had  not  visited  for  many  years,  Coningsby 
had  intended  to  have  remaineil  at  Dcaumanoir  until  that 
time  ;  but  BndUi.-iily  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  Age  of 
Ruins  was  pa«t,  and  that  he  ought  to  eeize  tlie  opportunity 
of  viiiiting  Klauclioster,  which  was  in  the  same  county  as 
the  castle  of  his  grandfather.  So  difficult  is  it  to  speculate 
npon  events!  Mnsc  as  we  may,  we  are  the  creatures  of 
circamstance».;  and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  London 
dandy  at  tha  country-seat  of  an  English  nobleman  sent  this 
represent.itire  of  tho  New  Generation,  &eah  from  Eton, 
nursed  in  prejudices,  yet  with  a  mind  prclisposed  to  in- 
quiry and  prone  to  meditation,  to  a  scene  apt  to  stimulaM 
both  intellectual  processes;  which  demanded  investigation 
and  induced  thought,    tho  great  SlETRoroi.i3  of  Laboue. 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  OBUT  cm,  whoso  image  dwolla  in  the  memory  of  man, 

i§  tho  typo  of  some  great  ideft.    Bome  represents  conqneat ; 

Faith  hovers  over  the  towers  of  Jernsalem ;  and  Athens 

emhodios  the  pro-eminent  quality  of  tho  antique  world, 
I        Ai'l.. 

In  modem  nirea.  Commerce  lias  created  London  ;  while 
I        Ifannors,  in  tho  mont  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word, 

have  long  fonnd  a  soprome  capital  in  tho  airy  and  bright- 
I        minded  city  of  the  Seine. 

What  Art  was  to  the  ancient  world,  Scionoe  is  to  the 

modem  :  the  distinctive  facolty.     In  the  minds  of  men  tb« 

nsofal  has  sncceedod  to  the  bcantifni.  Instead  of  the  city 
I  of  the  Violet  Crown,  a  Lancashire  villnge  has  eipandal 
I        into  a  mighty  region  of  foctorios  and  warehonnoa.     Yet, 

rightly  undcntood,  Manchester  is  as  fpx:at  &  liuitian  exploit 

aa  Atheiui. 
j  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  are  not  so  impressed  with  their 

idiosyncrasy  as  tho  countrymen  of  Pericles  and  Phidias. 
!        Tlicy  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  position  which  they 

occupy.  It  is  the  philosopher  alone  jfjao  caaxi;>nceive  tho 
I        gr^adenr  oF  Maoobestor,  vad  tha  immensity  pf  ita  fbtore, 

Thero  arc  jot  great  truths  to  tell,  if  wo  bad  either  the 

coniago  to  announce  or  tho  temper  to  receive  them. 


CHAPTER   n. 


A  niLlHG  of  melancholy,  even  of  aneasiness,  attends  our 
first  entrance  into  a  groat  town,  especially  at  night.     Is 
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it  Ihat  tlie  sense  of  all  tliia 

I] tire  no  connexion, 

presses  us  witli  onr  insignificftuce  ? 


\  TMt  (Existence  with  which  wa 
I  utterly  nnknown,  op- 
Is  it  Ibftt  it  is  terrible 
to  feel  iriendlcss  where  all  have  friends  ? 

Tet  rcTerso  the  picture.  Behold  a  commnnity  where 
ytn  are  unknown,  but  where  yon  will  be  known,  perhaps 
honoured.  A  place  where  yon  have  no  friends,  hut  where, 
lIso,  yoa  have  no  enemies.  A  spot  that  has  tiitberto  been 
K  blank  in  your  thoughts,  as  yon  have  been  a  cipher  in  it« 
BeneationB,  and  yet  a  spot,  pcrljaps,  pregnant'  with  your 
destiny  1 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  memory  so  profoundly  inter- 
esting as  to  recall  the  careless  mood  and  moment  in  which 
we  hare  entered  a  town,  a  bouse,  a  chamber,  on  the  eve  of 
au  aeqnainlance  or  an  event,  tliat  have  given  a  colour  and 
an  impnlso  to  our  fnturo  life. 

What  is  this  Fatality  that  men  worship  ?  Is  it  a 
Goddess  P 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  power  tliat  at  fs  mainly  by  fcmata 
agents.     Women  are  the  PrieiatcsHes  of  Predestination. 

Man  conceives  Fortune,  but  Woman  conducts  it. 

It  is  the  Spirit  of  Man  that  says,  '  I  will  be  groat ;'  hut 
it  is  the  Sympathy  of  Woman  that  usnnlty  mnkes  him  so. 

It  was  not  the  comely  and  courteous  hostess  of  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  lllanohcster,  that  gave  OL'casioit  to  these 
rt^marks,  though  she  may  deserve  them,  and  though  she 
was  most  kind  t«  our  Coningsby  as  he  cnmo  in  lat«  at  night 
rery  tired,  and  not  in  very  good  hnmour. 

He  had  travelled  the  whole  day  through  the  gi'eat  dis- 
trict of  labour,  hia  mind  excib'd  by  strange  sights,  and  it 
length  wearied  by  their  multiplication.  He  had  passed 
over  the  plains  where  iron  and  coal  supersede  turf  and 
corn,  dingy  as  the  entrance  of  Hades,  and  flaming  with 
furnaces  ;  and  now  he  was  among  illumined  factories,  with 
luore  windows  than  Italian  palaces,  and  smoking  chimneys 
taller  tlian  Egyptian  obelisks.  Alone  in  the  great  nietn>. 
polis  of  machinery  itself,  sitting  down  in  a  solitary  uollee- 
room  glaring  with  gas,  with  no  appetite,  a  whirling  head, 
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%ni  not  ft  plan  or  par[inae  for  tlio  morrow,  wliy  was  he 
tliorQ?  Bocauso  a  being,  whose  oiunc  oven  was  unknown  to 
him,  hftd  met  kim  in  a  liodge  alehouse  during  a  thasderi- 
Btorm,  nnd  told  Lim  that  tlie  Age  of  Ruins  waa  pa«t. 

Remarkable  inst&nce  of  tint  influfncd  of  nn  individual ; 
some  evidence  of  the  extromo  suflt'i-jihibilily  of  our  hero. 

Even  his  bedroom  wils  lit  by  gaa.  Woudorful  city! 
That,  however,  oould  bo  got  rid  of.  He  opened  the  window. 
The  sninmer  air  waa  sweet,  even  in  ibis  land  of  smoke  and 
toil.  Ho  feels  a  sensation  suoh  as  in  Lielxin  or  Lima  pre- 
ecdos  an  eai'tbqaake.  The  bouse  appcnrx  to  quiver.  It  ia 
a  Bympathetic  afluction  out^asioucd  by  a  steam-engine  in  a 
noighbonring  factory. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  nil  these  novel  ioeidentn, 
Coningsby  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  youth  and  health,  of  a 
brain  which,  however  oct^asinn.illy  perplexed  by  thought, 
had  never  been  harassed  by  anxiiity.  Ilu  rose  early, 
(VesheDed,  and  in  flne  spirits.  And  by  the  time  tho  deviled 
ehiclcen  And  the  buttered  toiist<  that  mystoriouB  and  incom- 
parable luxury,  wliidi  euii  only  be  ohfjiinod  at.  au  inn,  had 
Utsappeared,  ho  felt  all  t!ie  dtilightfu!  exciioineut  of  travel. 

And  now  for  action  I  Not  a  letter  had  Coninggby ;  not 
an  individual  in  tlmt  vast  city  was  known  to  him.  Ha 
went  to  consnlt  his  kind  bontoHS,  who  smiled  confidonoo. 
He  was  to  menlion  her  nnmo  at  one  p!n<»^  his  own  at 
another.  All  would  Iw  right;  she  seemed  to  hare  reliance 
in  the  destiny  of  suoh  a  nic;e  young  man. 

He  saw  all ;  they  wore  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  jounjf 
stranger,  whose  thunght,  and  earnestness,  and  gentle 
manners  attracted  them.  One  recommended  him  to 
another ;  all  tried  to  aid  and  asRist  him.  Ho  entered 
chambers  vaster  than  are  told  of  is  Arabian  fable,  and 
peopled  with  habitants  more  wondrous  than  Afrit©  or  Peri, 
For  there  he  behold,  in  long-eontinned  ranks,  those  mys- 
torious  forms  full  of  existence  without  Lfo,  that  perform  with 
fkeility,  and  in  ha  inittant,  what  man  can  fulfil  only  with 
difBcnlty  and  in  days,  A  machine  is  a  Riave  that  neither 
brings  nor  bears  degradation  ;  it  is  a  being  endowed  with 


the  grefttoet  dogroo  of  ciier^,  and  noting  nndor  tbc  greatMl 
degn^e  of  excit«meDt,  yet  free  at  the  same  lime  froin  all 
passion  and  ooiDtion,  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  slnve,  but 
&  snpernatiira)  slave.  And  why  ehoald  one  eay  that  tho 
machino  does  not  live  ?  It  breathed,  for  its  breath  forma 
the  fttmoapbei-e  of  some  towns.  It  morea  with  more  regn- 
larity  than  man.  And  has  it  not  a  voice  ?  Does  not  tie 
apindle  sing  like  a  merry  girl  at  her  work,  and  the  steam' 
engine  roar  in  jolly  clioras,  iiko  a  strong  artinan  handling 
hia  losty  tools,  aad  gaining  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  toil  ? 

Nor  shonid  the  weaving-room  be  forgotten,  when;  a 
lliousand  or  fifteen  hundred  girls  may  be  observed  in  their 
eoral  necklaces,  working  like  Penelope  in  the  daytime; 
BOme  pretty,  some  pert,  some  graceful  and  jocund,  Bome 
absorbed  in  their  occapation  ;  a  little  scrioos  botdb,  few  sad. 
And  tlie  cotton  yon  have  observed  in  its  mde  slat«,  that 
yon  bave  seen  the  silent  spinner  change  Into  thrcnd,  and 
the  bustling  weaver  convert  into  cloth. yon  maynow  watch 
B8  in  a  moment  it  is  tinted  with  beautiful  colours,  or 
printed  with  fanciftil  patterns.  And  yet  the  mystery  of 
myslories  is  to  view  machines  making  machines ;  a  spec- 
tacle  that  fills  the  mind  with  ouriona,  tuid  even  awfiil, 
api'calation. 

From  early  morn  to  the  tftte  twilight,  oor  Coningshy  for 
eevemJ  days  devoted  liimself  to  the  comprehension  of  Man- 
chester. It  was  to  him  a  new  world,  pregnant  with  new 
ideas,  and  anggestive  of  new  trains  of  thought  and  feeling. 
In  this  unprecedented  purtnership  between  capital  and 
science,  working  on  a  spot  which  Katuro  had  indicated  as 
the  fitting  theatre  of  their  exploits,  he  beheld  a  great  souruo 
of  the  wealth  of  nations  which  had  been  reserved  for  thesw 
times,  and  he  perceived  that  this  wealth  was  rapidly  de- 
veloping classes  whose  power  was  imperfectly  recognised 
in  the  constitutional  scheme,  and  whose  duties  in  the  social 
system  seemed  altogether  omitted.  Young  as  he  was,  tho 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  tjmea, 
had  BiilBciontiy  prepared  him,  not  indeed  to  grapple  with 
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lliL'Mo  qucstiuns,  bul  Ui  ha  suusiblu  o(  LiiL'ir  uiistuiico,  and 
U)  |iouder. 

Oue  evoniiiK.  in  tbo  cofTee-rooin  or  the  hotel,  having  jnot 
fininhed  liis  woll-onmcd  dinocr,  ftTid  relaxing  hiH  mind  fur 
tlie  moment  in  a  froHli  refloarch  iiiM  llie  Munciheat^r  Qnidc, 
an  individunl,  who  hnd  kIho  1)e<pd  dimii^  iu  the  nanus  apart- 
ment, rofle  fVom  his  tiiblo,  tuid,  aftor  lollio^  ovur  the  empty 
fireplace,  reading  the  framed  annoiinccmentJi,  loolcin^;  nt 
the  directions  of  BevDrnJ  tottrra  wniting  there  for  thoir 
owners,  pit-king  hia  teeth,  turned  round  to  Cuniiigaby,  and, 
with  an  air  of  unoany  raiiiiliarity,  said, — 

'  First  yisit  to  Mauchostor,  sir  ?  ' 

'  My  firat." 

'  OentlemoD  travplloT,  I  prosnmo  ?  ' 

*  I  am  a  traveUor,'  said  CuningHhy. 
'  Hem  !     From  soutli  f  ' 

'From  UioBoutli.' 

*  And  pmy,  sir,  bow  did  yeu  find  bnitncsa  as  yon  nmo 
ahing?  Briiilc,  I  liuni  xay.  Andyut  there  is  a  Bomstbtng,  a 
■lurt  ofa  Bomething;  didn't  it  strike  yoo.  sir,  there  waa  & 
something  P     A  deal  of  queer  paper  about,  sir  ! ' 

'  I  fear  you  are  speaidng  on  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
nothing.'  said  Cimingaby,  aniiling ;  '  I  do  not  undorsland 
liniiincBB  lit  all;  though  lain  not  surpHsed  tliut,  being  at 
Jlaaphostar,  you  should  auppoao  so.' 

'  AU  1  not  iu  businosa.     Hom  I     ProfosHional?' 

'No,'  said  Coningsby,  'I  am  nothing.' 

'Ah!  an  independent  gent;  hem  1  and  a  very  pleasant 
thing,  too.  Pleased  with  &tancboatcr,  I  dure  say  f  '  oun- 
tinaed  the  stranger. 

'And  Bstonisbod,'  said  Con  in  gaby ;  'I  think,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  I  never  saw  so  much  to  admire.* 

'  Seen  all  tiie  lions,  have  no  doubt?' 

'  1  think  I  have  seen  everything,'  said  Coningsby,  rather 
eager  and  with  some  pride. 

'  Very  well,  very  well,'  ozolaimod  the  stranger,  in  a 
patronising  tone.  '  Seen  Mr,  Birloj's  wcaving-room,  I  daro 
6aj?' 
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'OhI  isn't  it  wonderful?'  saj<l  Coningsby. 

'A  grefit  tnany  people,'  said  the  straoger,  with  a  rather 
Buperoi lions  smile. 

'  Bat  after  all,'  said  ConingBby,  with  animation,  '  it  is  the 
machinery  withont  any  interposition  of  maoDal  power  that 
DTerwbelms  me.  It  hannt^  me  in  raj  dreamB,'  continned 
Coningaby  ;  '  I  st-e  cities  peopled  with  machines.  Certainly 
Uancheater  is  the  most  wonderful  city  of  modem  times  ! ' 

The  stranger  stared  a  little  at  the  enthosiaam  of  hia  com- 
piuiion,  and  then  picked  hia  t«etb. 

'  Of  all  tlie  I'emarkable  things  here,"  said  Coniogsby, 
'  what  on  the  whole,  sir,  do  you  look  upon  as  the  most  so  Y ' 

'  In  the  way  of  machinery  ? '  asked  the  etmnger. 

*  In  the  way  uf  mauhinery.' 

'  Why,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  yon  know,'  eaid  the 
stranger,  very  qaietly,  *  Manchester  is  a  dead  letter.' 

*  A  dead  letter ! '  said  Coningsby. 

'  Dead  and  buried,'  said  the  stranger,  accompanying  )iii 
words  with  tliat  peculiar  applicatiou  of  hia  thamb  to  hin 
nose  that  signilies  so  eloquently  that  all  is  up. 

*Yon  astonish  roe! '  said  Couingsby. 

'  It's  a.  booked  place  thongh,'  said  the  stranger,  '  and  no 
mistake.  We  have  all  of  ns  a  very  great  respect  for  Man- 
chester, in  coarse ;  look  upon  ber  as  a  sort  of  mother,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  she  is  behind  the  times,  sir,  and 
<hat  won't  do  in  this  age.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is, 
Manchest-er  ia  gone  by.' 

'  I  thought  her  only  fault  might  be  she  was  too  much 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country,'  Bsid  Coningsbgr, 
innocently.  , 

'  If  you  want  to  soelifo,'  said  the  stronger,  'goto  Staloy- 
liridge  or  Boltoa.     There's  high  presanre,' 

'  But  the  population  of  Manchester  is  increasing,'  said 
Coningsby. 

■  Why,  yes  ;  not  a  dnnbt.  You  see  wo  have  all  of  us  a 
great  respect  for  the  town.  It  is  a  sort  of  metropolis  of 
lliis  district,  and  there  is  a  good  dc.il  of  capital  in  the  place. 
And  it  has  some  tii'strate  iiistitntiuns.     There's  the  Man- 
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choRtfi'  Bank.  TUat'a  a  nuble  institution,  full  of  cnm- 
rottruitU  euterpriee;  nndersUuids  the  age,  nir;  lugh-preaBnre 
to  Lliu  backbone.  I  ciune  up  In  town  to  see  tlie  manager 
lo-(irvy.  I  am  building  a  new  mill  now  myself  at  Slaloy- 
hri<lgo,  and  muan  to  open  it  by  Jannary,  and  when  I  do,  I'll 
give  you  iaavo  to  pay  atrntlicr  visit  to  M.r.  Itirloy's  weaving- 
room,  with  ray  (lomplimuiitB.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry.'  naid  ConingHby.  '  that  1  have  only 
another  dny  left ;  but  pray  t«ll  me,  what  would  yon  r^ 
commend  mc  most  to  ecu  within  a  reaeonable  disUknce  of 
Manvliesler  ?  ' 

'  My  mill  la  uut  fiuifihed,'  aaid  the  stranger  mnaingly, 
'and  though  there  is  still  a  great  deal  worth  seeing  at 
Stnley-briilge,  still  you  had  better  wait  to  sec  my  new 
mill.  And  Boittm,  let  me  see ;  Bolton,  there  is  nothing  at 
UoltoD  that  can  hold  up  its  bead  for  a  moment  against  my 
iiuw  mill  i  but  thun  it  ix  uot  Gnishod.  Well,  well,  let  ms 
Bue.  What  a  pity  this  is  not  the  lat  of  Jiinuary,  and  then 
my  new  mill  would  bo  at  work  !  1  sbouUI  like  to  see  Mr. 
Birley's  face,  or  even  Mr.  Aahworth's,  that  day.  And  the 
Oxford  lloiid  Works,  where  thuy  nre  always  making  a  h'ttle 
change,  bit  by  bit  reform,  eh  I  not  a  very  pnrticulnr  tine 
appetite,  I  suspoet,  for  dinner,  nt  the  Oifon!  Itoad  VVorks, 
rhe  dny  they  heur  of  my  new  mill  being  at  work.  But  you 
want  to  see  something  tip-top.  Wtll,  there's  Millbank; 
that's  regular  nlap-up,  ijaite  a  sight,  regular  lion;  if  I 
were  yon  I  would  %vt3  Millbimk.' 

'Millbiuik!'  said  Coningsby ;  'what  Millbank  P  ' 

'  Millbunk  of  Millbank,  made  the  placo,  made  it  liim- 
nelf.  About  three  miles  from  Bolum ;  train  to-moprow 
morning  at  7.25,  gel  a  fly  at  the  station,  and  you  will 
bo  at  Millbank  by  8.-10.' 

'  Unfortunately  1  am  engaged  lo-nmrrow  morning,'  said 
('oningHby,  '  utid  yet  I  am  most  anxious,  [Hirlicnlarly 
anxious,  to  see  Millbank.' 

'  Well,  there's  a  Ute  tiuin,'  said  iho  strtuiger,  '  3.15  ;  yott 
will  be  there  by  4,30.' 

'  I  think  I  could  manage  that,"  said  Coningsby. 
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'  Do,'  said  the  Btrauger  j  '  aud  if  you  ever  End  youratir  at 
Silt  ley- bridge,  I  shall  be  very  Lappj'  to  bo  of  service,  1 
must  be  oil'  now.  My  tmiu  goes  at  11.15.'  And  he  prc- 
seuunl  Couingsby  witb  his  ourd  aa  \ui  wiahiid  Lim   guud 

DJgllt. 

Mk.  G.  0.  A.  HEAD, 

BTALET-UUII'liK. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

In  a  green  valluy  of  Lancaster,  contignoos  to  that  distriot 
of  factories  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  a  clear  aud 
powcrfot  stream  flaws  throngb  a  broad  meadow  load. 
Upon  its  mHj-giu,  adorned,  ratiiur  thaa  shadowed,  by  Bonif 
old  elm-trees,  I'or  they  are  too  distant  to  serve  erccpt  Ibi 
ornament,  rises  a  va£L  deep  red  brick  pile,  which  Lhoagh 
formal  and  monotonous  in  its  general  character,  is  not  with- 
cmt  a  certain  beauty  of  proportion  and  an  artist-lilce  finish 
in  its  occasional  masonry.  The  fi'ont,  which  Ja  of  great 
extent,  and  covered  with  many  tiers  of  small  windows,  ia 
flunked  by  two  projcc ting  wings  in  the  some  style,  which 
form  a  large  cuurt,  completed  by  a  dwarf  wall  crowned 
with  a  light,  and  rather  elegant  railing ;  iu  the  centre,  tho 
principal  entrance,  a  loHy  purt&l  of  b<^ld  and  beuutiful 
design,  Burmonuted  by  a  statue  of  Commorce. 

Tliia  building,  not  without  a  degree  of  dignity,  is  what 
ia  tecbnicaUy,  and  not  very  felicitously,  called  a  mill; 
always  translated  by  tlie  French  in  their  accounts  of  oar 
manufacturing  riots,  '  moidin  ; '  and  which  really  wivs  tbe 
principal  factory  of  Oswald  Slillbanfc,  the  father  of  Unit 
yonth  whom,  we  trust,  our  readers  have  not  quit«  for- 
got tun. 

At  some  little  distance,  and  rather  withdrawn  from  th« 
principal  stream,  were  two  other  smaller  structures  of  tbti 
same  sQ'le.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  appeared 
:t  village  of  not  in t'onsidc ruble  size,  arid  remarkable  Irom 
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the  noatness -.ind  even  picturoeque  character  of  itfi  nrcfai- 
ivoture,  unil  the  guy  gardens  tluit  Hiirronndod  it.  Un  t 
■unn;  knoll  in  the  background  rose  n  church,  in  the  best 
etyle  of  ClirlHtiaa  archit«cturc,  aJid  noar  it  was  a  clericu] 
rt«ideDco  and  a  schoul-hoase of  biiiiilai* design.  Thp  village, 
too,  could  boARt  of  iwother  public  building ;  an  Inatituta 
where  thwe  wore  n  librury  and  a  lectore-roum  ;  and  a 
retuiing-ball,  wliioh  any  ouo  might  frequfut  ut  curUun 
hours,  and  under  rettsoiiuhli.'  regiUutiuus. 

Ud  the  other  sido  of  the  pmici|)al  factory,  but  niuru 
romotfl,  about  holf-a-mile  up  the  valley,  sarruundt'd  by 
bcantifiil  meadows,  and  built  on  an  agreeable  and  wl-IU 
woudcd  iilevntion,  was  Uid  inanBion  ul'  the  mill-nwner; 
oppamntly  a  (ioinmodiuua  and  not  in  con  sidu  ruble  dwolliiig- 
bouse,  built  in  what  is  called  a  villa  stylo,  with  a  variisty  u( 
gardens  and  conservatories.  The  atmoxphere  uf  this  sume- 
what  striking  seltlomont  was  not  disturbed  and  poUutod 
by  the  diirk  vapour,  which,  to  the  shame  of  Manchester, 
still  infosU  tliat  great  town,  for  Mr.  Millbank,  who  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  an  invention,  unless  it  were  an  experi- 
ment, took  caro  to  eunvuuie  his  own  smoke. 

The  son  was  declining  when  Coiiiiig«hy  arrived  at  Mill- 
bank,  and  tlj(i  gratification  which  ho  cxporivnct'd  on  Unit 
beholding  it,  was  not  a  little  diminished,  when,  on  enquiring 
at  the  village,  he  was  informed  that  the  hour  was  past  for 
Koeing  the  works.  Determined  not  to  relinquish  his 
purpone  without  a  struggle,  lie  repaired  to  the  principal 
mill,  and  entered  the  counting- bouse,  which  was  situated 
in  one  of  ths  wings  of  the  building. 

'Your  pleasure,  sirF'  said  one  of  throe  individuals 
Bitting  on  high  slnols  behind  a  high  desk. 

'  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  see  the  works.' 

'  Quite  impossible,  sir ; '  and  ibo  ch'rk,  withdrawing  his 
glance,  coniinavd  his  writing,  '  No  adrnisHiou  without  an 
order,  and  no  adniission  with  an  order  aft*t  two  o'clock.' 

*  I  am  very  nnfortunate,'  said  Coningsby. 

'  Sorry  for  it,  sir.  Give  me  ledger  R.  X,,  will  you,  Mr, 
Benson?' 


'  [  tliiiik,  &[r.  Alillbank  would  grant  n 
Conitigsby. 

'  Very  likely,  tor ;  to-morrow.  Mr.  Mitlbank  IB  tbere, 
flir,  bat  very  macli  engaged.'  He  poLuled  to  an  inner 
counting- house,  and  the  glass  doors  permitted  Cooingsby 
to  observe  several  individuaJa  in  close  converse. 

'  Perhaps  his  son,  Mr.  Oanald  Millbank,  is  here  ?'  in- 
qairod  Coningaby. 

'  Mr,  OawiUd  is  in  Belgium,'  said  the  clerk. 

'  Would  yoD  give  a  message  to  Mr.  MiUbank,  and  say  a 
friend  of  his  son's  nt  Eton  is  hero,  fuid  here  only  for  a  day, 
and  wishes  very  much  to  sou  his  works?' 

'Can't  possibly  disturb  Mr.  Mdlbank  now,  sir;  but,  if 
you  Uko  to  sit  down,  yoa  can  wait  and  nee  him  yoorsoll'.* 

Couingsby  was  coDtent  to  sit  down,  though  he  grew  veiy 
impatient  at  the  end  of  a  qnarter  of  an  hour.  The  ticking 
iif  the  clock,  the  scratching  of  the  pens  of  the  three  silent 
clerks,  irritated  him.  At  length,  Toicos  were  heard,  doors 
opened,  and  the  clerk  said,  '  Mr,  Milibank  is  coming,  sir,' 
but  nobody  came ;  voices  liecame  hushed,  doors  were  shnt; 
again  nothing  was  heard,  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and 
the  Bcralchiug  of  the  pen. 

At  length  there  was  a  general  stii-,  and  they  all  did  come 
forth,  Mr.  Milibank  among  them,  a  well -proportioned, 
comely  man,  with  a  fair  face  inclining  to  ruddiness,  aquick, 
glancing,  hazel  eye,  the  whitest  teeth,  and  short,  cui-ly, 
chestnnt  hair,  here  and  there  slightly  tinged  with  grey.  It 
was  a  visage  of  energy  and  decision. 

He  was  about  to  pasa  through  the  counting-honae  with 
his  companions,  with  whom  his  afl'airs  were  not  concluded, 
when  he  observed  Coningsby,  who  had  risen. 

'  This  gentleman  wishes  to  see  me  ?  '  he  inquired  of  his 
clerk',  who  bowed  assent. 

*  I  shall  be  at  yonr  service,  eir,  the  moment  I  have 
Bnishcd  with  these  gentlemen.' 

'  The  gcntlemau  wishes  to  see  the  wotIb.  sir,'  said  Hit- 


'Uo  cnn  Boe  tlio  vriirka  at  projH-r  timos,"  said  Mr.  Hill- 
iKuik,  aonicvrliat  p«ttkhty  ;  '  t«II  faira  the  regulations  i'  and 
he  waa  aboat  to  ^. 

'I  beg  yonr  piuilon,  eir,'  wiid  Gonini^Hby,  coming  fnrwnrcl, 
n.nd  with  an  air  nf  carnofltncnfi  and  gmcc  tliat  arrosUKl  the 
et«p  of  tbe  matiDfnrtnrer.  *  I  am  nwatr  of  the  rdgnlatioiin, 
but  nOTild  beg  to  be  permitted  to  infringe  tlietn.* 

'  It  cannot  be,  sir,'  snid  Mr.  Millbiuilc,  moving. 

'  I  tht>ng)jt,  sir,  being  lipro  onlj  for  a  day,  and  aw  a 
friend  of  your  son  ' 

Mr.  Uiilbank  stopped  and  s-nd. 

'  Oh  1  a  friend  of  Oswald's,  eli  ?     Wl.«t.  at  Eton  P ' 

'  Yon,  sir,  at  Eton ;  and  I  bad  hoped  porbups  to  have 
r.iuitd  him  h(tr«i,' 

'  I  am  Tory  raueh  enirijrt'd,  sir,  at  thia  moment,'  aaid  Mr. 
Miltbank  ;  '  I  am  sorry  1  ounoot  pay  yon  any  personal  at- 
tention, but  my  clerk  will  show  yon  everything.  Mr. 
IleiiBon,  let  this  gentlumuu  see  everything;'  and  ho  with- 
drew. 

'  Bo  pleased  to  write  youp  name  hem,  air,"  said  Mr. 
Itenson,  opening  a  book,  and  onr  friend  wrote  bis  nainu 
and  tUu  date  of  his  visit  to  Millbtuik : 

'Habrt  Condjobbt,  SiiT.  2,  ISSr'i." 

Coningaby  beheld  in  this  great  fnelory  the  Inst  and  the 
most  refined  inventions  of  mechanical  genius.  The  build- 
ing bad  been  fitted  np  by  a  capitalist  as  anxious  to  raise  a 
monument  of  the  skill  and  power  of  lus  order,  as  to  obtain 
n,  return  for  the  grcal  investment. 

'  It  is  the  glory  of  Luncashire  ! '  eiolaimcd  the  enthusi- 
astio  Mr.  Benson. 

The  clerk  spoke  fn-uly  of  his  muster,  whom  he  evidently 
idolised,  and  his  ^^reat  achievemenis,  and  Cuningsby  en- 
r.iiura(,'c.'d  him.  lli>  dotaitod  to  Coningsby  the  plans  which 
^Ir.  Millbank  had  pursued,  both  for  tbe  inoml  and  physical 
wt'll-bcing  of  his  people  ;  hiiw  he  bad   bnilt  churches,  and 
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nyRlrm  of  Tentjlntion  ;  how  he  had  allotted  gardens  ;  OHtab- 
liehed  einging  classes. 

'  Hrre  is  Mr.  Millbank,'  continuod  the  clerk,  aa  he  and 
Coning«by,  quitting  tbe  factory,  re-entered  the  conrt. 

Mr.  Millbank  was  approaching  the  factory,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  he  observed  theni,  he  quickened  his  pace, 

'  Mr.  Couiagsby?'  he  siiid,  when  be  reacheil  them.  His 
countenance  waa  rather  disturbed,  and  his  voice  a  little 
trembled,  and  he  looked  on  oar  friend  with  a  glance  scm- 
tmifiing  and  serioiia.     Coningsby  bowed. 

'  1  am  sorry  thai  you  shoold  have  hwn  received  at  this 
place  with  so  little  ceremony,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Ktillbivuk )  '  but 
had  your  name  been  mentioned,  you  wonld  have  found  it 
cherished  here.'    He  nodded  to  the  clerk,  who  disappeared. 

Coningshy  began  to  talk  about  the  wonders  of  the  fac- 
torj,  hut  Mr.  MiUliank  recurred  to  other  thoughts  that 
were  passing  in  his  mind.  He  ^poke  of  hia  son :  he  ex- 
presaed  a  kind  reproach  that  Coningsby  should  have 
thought  of  Tieiting  this  part  of  the  world  without  giving 
them  some  notice  of  his  intention,  that  he  might  have  been 
their  guest,  that  Oswald  might  have  been  there  to  receiro 
him,  that  they  might  have  mode  arrangements  that  he 
should  see  everything,  and  in  the  best  manncri  in  short. 
that  they  might  all  have  shown,  however  slightly,  the  dceji 
sense  of  their  obligations  to  htm. 

'My  visit  to  Manchester,  which  led  to  this,  was  qnita 
accidental,'  said  Coniugshy.  '  I  am  bound  for  the  ollioi 
division  of  the  county,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  grandfather. 
Lord  Monmouth ;  bat  an  irresistible  desire  came  over  mc 
dnrisg  my  journey  to  view  this  famons  district  of  industry. 
It  ia  some  days  since  1  ought  to  have  found  myself  at 
Coningsby,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so  pressed.' 

A  clond  [lassed  over  the  countenance  of  Milll^nk  as  the 
name  of  Lord  Momnouth  was  montionod,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Taraing  towards  Coningsby,  with  an  air  of 
Hndness ; 

'At  luast,'  stud  he,  '  let  not  Oswald  hear  that  yon  did 
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luit  iiwto  our  Bdlt.     Pray  dine  with  mo  to-rlBj;  there  in  ypt 
Ka  hour  to  dinner;    and  aa  yoa  have  wen  ibo  fttctory, 

eiipfoso  wo  stroll  together  through  the  village.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tits  villftge  ctoclc  struck  6to  na  Kir.  MilllmnlE  and  hin 
gncBt  entered  the  gardens  or  hie  inunaion,  CcmingHby  lin- 
gered h  IllOln(^ul  to  admire  the  beanty  and  giiy  profusion  of 
the  flowers. 

'Your  situation,'  said  Coningsby,  looking  up  the  gniun 
and  silent  valloy,  'is  absolutely  poolic* 

'I  try  Bomntiracs  to  fiincy,'  said  Mr.  Milllmtik,  with  n 
TBlhor  fiorte  Bmiln,  '  that  I  urn  in  the  Now  World.' 

They  uutcml  tlio  lioasc ;  n  cnpnuious  and  clufiNic  luill,  at 
the  end  a  atairctise  in  the  Itulisji  fushiim.  As  they  ap- 
proached it,  tliB  Bwcotcst  and  the  olearost  voico  exctaimiil 
from  above,  '  Pajja  !  papa  I  *  and  instantly  a  young  girl 
cntDO  bounding  down  the  stairs,  but  Buddonly  seeing  a 
stmngor  with  bcr  father  sho  stopped  iiiuin  the  landing- 
pluct),  and  wus  evidently  on  tbd  point  of  as  rapidly  retreat' 
ing  oa  she  had  advanced,  wbeu  Mr.  ^Ullbauk  waved  bin 
hand  to  bur  uud  begged  her  to  descend.  Sbe  canie  down 
slowly;  oa  sbe  approached  them  her  father  said,  'A  fnend 
yon  have  often  heard  of,  Edith  :  this  is  Mr.  Coningsby." 

She  stjirtcd ;  blushed  very  mach ;  and  then,  with  a 
trembling  and  uncertain  gait,  advanced,  put  forth  her 
hand  with  a  wild  onstodied  grace,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
sensibility,  *  How  oll«n  have  we  all  wished  to  see  and  to 
thank  yon  1 ' 

This  datighter  of  bis  boat  was  of  tondiT  yearn ;  appa- 
rently s)ie  could  scarcely  have  counted  eixtt'-ca  summors. 
She  was  delicate  and  fragile,  but  as  she  raised  her  stilt 
blushing  viango  to  ber  father's  guest,  Coningsby  felt  that 
he  had  never  beheld  a  coanteuanco  of  such  striking  and 
Bnch  peculiar  beanl.y. 
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*  My  onl  J  daughter,  Mr.  Coningeby,   Editti ;    a  Sa: 
Dame,  for  she  is  the  daught«r  of  a  Saxon.' 

But  the  beauty  of  tba  cocntenance  was  not  the  beaaly 
of  the  Saxons.  It  waa  a  radiant,  face,  one  of  thone  that 
sfem  to  have  bfen  tonohed  in  their  cradle  by  a  snubeant, 
aud  to  have  retained  all  their  brilliancy  and  suffused  and 
numtling  lustre.  One  marks  sometimes  sncb  faces,  dia|iha- 
Dous  with  delicate  splendour,  in  the  soutliern  regions  of 
France.  Her  eye,  too,  was  the  rare  eye  of  AquitAino ;  soft 
nud  long,  with  lashes  drooping  over  the  chuc-k,  dark  as  her 
clustering  ringlets. 

They  entered  the  drawing-room. 

'Mr.  Coningsby,'  said  Millbank  to  his  danghter,  'is  in 
this  part  of  the  world  only  for  a  few  hours,  or  I  am  sure  he 
would  become  our  guest.  He  has,  however,  promised  to 
stay  with  na  bow  and  dine,' 

'  If  Miss  Millbank  wiU  pardon  tliis  dress,'  said  Coningsby, 
bowing  an  apology  for  his  inevitable  frock  and  hoots;  the 
mniden  raised  ber  eyes  and  bent  her  head. 

The  hour  of  dinner  was  at  band,  tlitlbank  offered  to 
show  Coningsby  to  hia  dressing-room.  He  was  absent  but 
a  few  minutes.  When  be  returned  be  found  Miss  Millbank 
alone.  He  came  somewhat  suddenly  into  the  room.  She 
was  playing  with  her  dog,  but  censed  the  moment  she  ob- 
served Coningsby. 

Coningsby,  who  since  his  practice  with  Lady  Everingham, 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  advanced  in  small  talk,  and 
was  nut  sorry  that  he  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  prowess,  made  some  lively  observations  about  pets  and 
the  breeds  of  lapdogs,  but  he  was  not  fortunate  in  extract- 
ing a  response  or  exciting  a  repartee.  He  began  then  on 
the  beanty  of  Millbank,  which  he  wonld  on  no  acconnt 
liave  avoided  seeing,  and  inquired  when  she  had  last  heard 
of  ber  brother.  The  young  lady,  apparently  much  dis- 
tressed, waa  murmuring  something  about  Antwerp,  wbeti 
the  ontraDce  of  her  father  relieved  her  from  her  embarraas- 

Dinncr  being  aanoonced,  Coningsby  oQered  bis  arm  to 
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his  Aur  com  pan  ion,  wLo  took  it  wiLb  Ucr  oyos  fixed  on  ths 
gi-oand. 

'  Tou  we  very  fond,  I  ecp,  of  dowpi-s,'  eaid  Coningsby, 
us  tbey  moved  along  i  and  tlio  young  lady  said  '  Yoa." 

The  dinner  wus  pInJn,  biitr  perlbct  of  its  kind.  The 
yonng  hoHtoBs  seomod  to  jicrform  heir  oliioo  with  a  certain 
degree  of  desperate  detorminalion.  She  leokctl  at  a  chickoa 
und  then  at  Coiiingtby,  luitl  murmured  somelhiug  which 
he  uiiderst^Kid.  Sometimes  she  iufurmiid  bersulf  of  his 
tastes  or  neuesKilies  in  nioiv  detail,  by  the  UL'diniu  of  bur 
father,  whom  she  troiitiid  as  h  sort  of  dfagoiuan;  in  tiiis 
way:  '  Would  not  Mr.  Coningaby,  papa,  take  this  or  thai, 
(ir  do  BO  and  so  P '  Coningshy  was  always  carofnl  to  reply 
in  a  direct  manner,  without  the  agenuy  of  the  interpreter; 
but  ho  did  not  advauee.  Kven  a  putitiun  for  the  groat 
houunr  ef  taking  a  glass  of  Hhorry  witb  hur  only  induoiHl 
tho  buaatiful  face  U>  bow.  And  yet  when  she  Lad  (ir»>t 
seen  him,  she  had  atldrcsaod  him  even  with  omation.  WUftt 
Liould  it  he?  lie  filt  less  confjdeiiee  in  hia  increased  power 
of  conversation.  Why,  Theresa  Sydney  waa  scarcely  a  year 
older  than  Miss  Aliilhank,  and  though  she  did  n«t  curuiuly 
originate  like  Lady  Everiugham,  he  gut  ou  with  hor  per- 
fectly well. 

Mr.  Millbank  did  not  seem  to  ho  coiiMuiona  nf  liis 
daughter's  silence;  at  any  rate,  he  atu^mpted  to  eompen- 
Hiite  for  it.  Uo  talked  Quently  and  well;  on  all  sabjocts 
his  opinions  seemed  to  be  decided,  and  hia  language  was 
precise.  He  was  really  interested  in  what  Coniogsby  had 
Keen,  and  what  he  litul  felt;  and  this  sympathy  divested 
his  Dianner  of  tlie  diHagrcoable  i^ll'oct  that  accompanies  a 
tone  inclined  to  be  dictatorial.  Move,  than  once  Cuningsby 
observed  the  silent  danghtur  listeeing  with  extreme  atl«u> 
tion  to  the  conversation  of  himself  and  her  father. 

Thu  dessert  was  remarkable,  filillbauk  WHd  prond  of 
his  fruit.  A  bhwd  expression  of  Hulf-complaceney  spread 
over  his  features  u  he  surveyed  his  gmpes,  his  peaches, 

'  These  yr.ipea  have  gained  a  modal,'  he  told  Coningaby. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  so  si 

r  promise,  and  perhapcl 


•Tliose  too  are  price  peaches. 
cpBBful  vp-iih  my  figs,    TLose  howev 
this  year  1  may  be  more  fortQiinte. 

'What  would  your  brother  and  myself 
eocli  a  dcaaert  at  Eton!'  said  Cotiiiigsby  to  Uimb  Millbank^, 
winking  It)  any  eumething,  and  something  too  thai  might, 
iutoi'eiit  her. 

She  seemed  infinitely  disb-essed,  and  yet  this  time  woo 

*  Ltt  me  give  yon  some."  He  canght  hy  chance  I 
[;laiic«  immediately  withdrawn ;  yet  it  wb*  a  glance  u 
only  or  biianty,  bat  of  feding  and  thought.  Sbe  added, 
n  husliod  and  hniTied  tone,  dividin)r  very  nervously  Boi 
(.'i-apcs,  *  I  hardly  know  whi^ther  Oitwald  will  be  m< 
{■leased  or  grieved  when  he  hears  that  you  have  been  her 

•And  wby  grieved?'  said  Coningsby. 

'  Thut  he  should  not  have  been  Lere  to  welcome  yon,  and 
that  yonr  stay  is  for  so  brief  a  time.     It  seems  so  strangs 
1  hat  after  having  talked  of  you  for  years,  we  shoald 
yoii  only  for  honrs.' 

'I  hope  I  may  relum,'  said  Coningsby,  'and  that  MHHii 
IxMik   may  bo  here  to  weleome  me ;  but   I   ]io|h!  I   may 
jiormitl«d  to  return  even  if  ho  be  not,' 

Bat  tiiore  was  no  reply;  and  soon  after,  Mr.  Millbank 
tnlldng  of  the  American  market,  and  Coningsby  helping 
himiteir  to  a  glaits  of  claret,  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon, 
jiiokiiig  at  Ler  fuiber,  rose  and  left  the  room,  so  suddenly 
mid  so  <)iilckly  that  Coningsby  could  acarcely  gain  tliu 
door, 

*  Yog,'  Maid  ^Ullbiiuk,  tilling  hia  glass,  and  pursuing  some 
previons  olwervations,  *  all  that  we  want  in  this  country  is 
to  be  maiitcra  of  our  own  industry;  but  Saxon  iudt 
and  Normau  raanuBrs  never  will  agree;  and  somo  day, 
Coniugtiby,  you  will  Bud  that  out.' 


^J 

^ 
H 


■But  wbatdoyoc 
Coningsby, 


n  by  Noi 


'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  tlie  Forest  of  RosKfudnle ' 
Uillbaiik.     *If  you  wero  staying  here,  yon  should  visit  ti 
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district  It  is  an  area  of  tsronly-rour  square  miles,  II  was 
disforested  in   the  early  part  of  the  sixteentli   century, 

poBseBsiiig  at  tlut  time  oighly  inhabitanta.  Its  rental  in 
James  the  First's  time  was  1201.  When  the  woollen  intuin- 
foctnre  was  introduced  inin  the  norlh,  the  ahuttlo  competed 
with  the  ploagh  in  Kosaendnle,  and  about  forty  years  ago 
we  sent  them  the  Jenny.  The  eighty  souls  are  now  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  eighty  thonsacd,  and  ilia  rental  of 
the  forest,  by  the  last  county  assessmi-nt,  amounts  to  more 
than  SO.OUOi.,  41,0U0  per  cent,  on  the  value  in  tlie  reigu 
of  Jamen  L  Now  1  call  that  an  instance  of  Saxon  industty 
competing  snccussfnlly  with  Norman  manners.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  ConingHhy,  '  but  those  manners  are  gone." 
'From  Boasewdale,'  Baid  filillbank,  with  &  grim  smile; 
'  bnt  not  from  England.' 

'  Whore  do  you  meet  tbcra  ?  ' 

*  Meet  them  1  In  every  place,  at  every  lionr ;  and  fcol 
them,  too,  in  every  transaction  of  life* 

'  I  know,  sir,  from  your  son,'  said  Coningsby,  inqnirin^jly, 
'  that  you  are  opposed  to  an  aristocracy.' 

'  No,  I  am  not.  1  am  for  an  aristocracy ;  but  a  real  one, 
a  natural  one.' 

*  But,  sir,  is  not  the  aristocracy  of  England,'  saJd  Co- 
ningsby, '  a  real  one  i*  Yon  do  not  confound  our  peerage, 
for  example,  with  the  degraded  patricians  of  the  Continent.' 

'  Hum  I '  said  Millbunlc.  '  I  do  not  understand  how  an 
aristocracy  can  exist,  unless  it  be  distinguished  by  some 
ijuality  which  no  other  class  of  the  community  possesses. 
Distinction  is  the  husls  of  ansUteracy,  If  you  permit  only 
one  clnsB  of  the  population,  for  example,  to  bear  arms,  thcj 
are  an  aristocracy  ;  not  oue  much  to  my  ijisle  ;  bnt  still  a 
great  fiuit.  That,  however,  is  not  the  characteriHtic  of  the 
English  peemge.  I  have  yet  to  leani  they  are  richer  than 
W9  ftre,  better  informed,  wiser,  or  more  distinguished  for 
public  or  private  virtue.  Is  it  not  monstrou!!,  then,  that  a 
■mall  nomber  of  men,  several  of  nhom  take  the  titles  n( 
Duke  and  Earl  from  towns  in  this  very  neighbourhood, 
Jowns  which  they  never  saw.  which  never  beard  of  them. 
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which  they  did  not  form,  or  build,  or  establisli,  I  ftar,  ii 
aot-iiuuiatiroiu,LhAt  iBilividiuU8-<*fr«iroaiBstADc«dvst)onhi~b(r 
invested  with  the  highaat  at  coocaiT&h]*  privil^e^ -tL»- 
lU'Ivilege  of  maJcing  lawB  P  Quluis.  aaA  £«ri»  mclMd  t  I 
eay  there  iti  nuthitig  in  a  masquerade  more  ridicnlous.' 

'  But  do  j-ou  not  arRQe  from  an  eiception,  sir  ?  *  aaid 
Coningsby.  '  The  qnefition  is,  whether  a  preponderance  of 
the  aristocratic  priucipio  !□  a  political  coostilntioci  be,  as  I 
believe,  condacive  to  the  stabiiitj  and  permanent  powc-r  of 
n  Stnte ;  and  whether  the  peerage,  as  established  in  England, 
generally  tends  to  that  end?  We  munt  not  forget  in  such 
un  estimate  the  infinence  which,  in  this  country,  is  exercised 
over  opinion  by  ancient  lineage.' 

'Ancient  lineage!"  said  Mr.  Uillbank;  'I  never  heard 
nf  a  peer  with  an  ancient  lineage.  Tlie  real  old  fmiitii-n 
of  this  country  are  to  be  found  among  the  peiisantry ;  the 
gentry",  too,  may  lay  some  claim  to  old  blood.  1  can  point 
yoa  out  Saxon  families  in  this  county  wlio  can  trace  their 
pedigrees  beyond  the  Couqueat ;  I  know  of  some  Konnan 
gontlemen  whose  fathers  undoubtedly  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  Bat  A.  puocJuath.  an.  aaaien^  -lineago  >»  ttt  lu» 
qoite  a  nojelty.  No,  no ;  the  lliirty  years  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  freed  us  from  those  gentlemcrv.  1  take  it,  ailer 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  a  Noruiao  boron  wiks  almost  as 
rare  a  being  in  England  as  a  wolf  is  now.' 

'  1  have  always  understood,'  said  Coningsby,  '  that  our 
peerage  was  the  finest  in  Europe,' 

'  From  themfielves,'  said  Mill  bank,  'and  the  heralds  thoj 
pay  to  paint  tbeir  carriages.  But  I  go  to  facts.  When 
Henry  VII.  called  his  first  Parliament,  there  were  only 
twenty-nine  temporal  peers  to  be  found,  and  even  some  of 
them  took  their  seats  illegally,  for  they  had  been  attainted. 
0^  those  twenty-nine  not  live  remain,  and  they,  an  the 
Howards  for  instance,  are  not  Norman  nobility.  W&X)Mb 
die  Engliah  peerage  to  three  sources  :  the  spoliation  of  the 
.Ciuuch  i  tlio  open  and  flagrant  sale  of  its  honours  by  the  - 
^Ider  Stnarts ;  and  thu  boroaghmougering  of  our  own  tini 
Those  arc  the  ihrce  main  sources  of  the  existing  peerage  of 
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Bngland,  and  io  my  opinioD  diagr&csfut  ones.  But  I  mnat 
npologiso  for  tay  imakocBe  id  tlioa  speaking  to  au  aria- 
tocrat.' 

'  Ob,  hy  no  means,  air,  I  like  dificosEion.  Vour  son  and 
niyself  ut  Eton  have  hod  aome  oncoaatora  of  this  kind 
before.  But  if  yonr  view  of  the  case  be  correct,"  nddvd 
Cooingsby,  Biiiiling,  *  yon  cansot  al  any  rate  aucuao  our 
jiresent  poani  of  Normau  mauners.' 

'  Ye§,  I  do:  they  adopted  Korman  mannors  while  tbuy 
nnurpud  Norman  titles.  Tiiey  havu  neither  the  ri|;hi  of  the 
Nomiuiia,  nor  do  Ibcy  fulfil  the  duty  of  the  Noraiiitis:  tboy 
did  uut  couquur  the  land,  and  they  do  not  dofend  it.' 

'And  ^f"'^  'gi"  ji"'  KnA  j.iiiB  tmtiiw.]  u'iMtouraoyP' 
nuked  Cuniugsby. 

'  A^oitS  ^<*M  ii>c  vboni  a  nalion  meoguiaaB-  u  llie 
ipOBt  eiDiDcnt  lor  virtua,  taleiiU,  and  pmporly,  Astlr-if  y«u 
plcaflu,  birth  and  stuudiog  Ui  ihu  luiid.  Tbt^y  guido  opinion ; 
nud,  tbercfuro,  tbuy  i^^ivum.  I  luu  no  leviillor;  1  Imilc  upon 
nil  artiGcial  equiiUty  aa  equully  ]>uriiioioas  with  a  fiuttitious 
arielocnioy ;  both  dopixiiuiiiig  the  euergiod,  and  i.'heckiug  the 
fnt«r{iritH)  uf  a  natiou.  1  like  man  to  be  five,  really  free : 
free  in  his  industry  as  well  na  his  body.  What  in  the  use 
of  Uaboas  Corpaa,  if  u  ruiin  may  not  use  his  liuuxU  when  he 
is  out  of  prison  ? ' 

'  lint  it  appuars  to  tne  you  bavu,  ii>  a  greul  inouanre,  this 
natural  nriatoeraoy  in  I'higliuid.' 

'  Ah,  to  be  Bnro  !  If  we  bad  not,  wburo  tihould  wo  bo  P 
It  is  the  oonnturooting  power  that  sares  us,  the  disturbing 
canso  in  the  culuulatioim  uf  ^bo^t-eighted  aollishness.  I  gay 
it  now,  and  I  bavo  said  it  u  bundrt-d  timL<s,  the  HonHo  of 
Commons  is  a  more  oriutuumtio  body  lliait  Ui»  llmtsii  6} 
J.a»H^  Tlio  faot  is,  u  gifiit  peer  wouhl  bo>  givater  Uiati 
now  in  the  House  of  Comuiuus  than  In  tlitOlousc  of  Li>rd3^ 
Nobody  wanLi  a  decoiid  chamber,  cx<.«pt  a  lew  disreputable 
individuals.  It  ia  a  valuable  institution  for  any  member  of 
it  who  has  no  distinction,  .  neither  cbuructor,  uilents,  nor 
itHtata.  Bu.tL  &.pBor  wha^ioMSHMaall  or  any  of  these  great 
qualificalioiia,  would  fiud  hiioaalf  au  imnmagurably  more 
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LowerjlDusa.' 

*Is  not  the  revisinrf  wisdom  of  ft  senate  a  sulntary  check 
on  the  precipitation  of  a  popular  assembly  P  ' 

'  Why  Ghoald  a  popaUr  Assembly,  elected  by  the  flovrcp 
of  a  nation,  be  precipitnte  P  If  pivicipitatc,  what  senate 
L-ould  stay  an  assembly  bo  choaen  ?  No,  no,  no !  the  thin^ 
has  bt-on  tried  over  and  over  aguin  ;  the  iileu  of  restraining 
the  powerful  by  the  weak  is  an  abrardity  ;  the  qaestiun  la 
xettled.  If  wo  wanted  a  fresh  illustration,  we  need  ^ly 
look  to  the  proaont  slate  of  our  own^ouse  of  LordaJ  It 
r"CiffatPS  ""'l'i"p ;  it  bus,  iu  ftujl^iuuioLuiCBil  iUcIi^a»A-m«re 
Coart  t£  Ragiatrfttian  of  the  docrous  of  your  House  of  Coai- 
inona ;  and  if  by  any  chance  it  ventures  to  alter  some 
miserable  detail' in  a  clause  of  a  bill  that  excites  publia 
interest,  what  a  clatter  through  the  conntiy,  at  Conservntive 
banqaots  got  up  by  the  rurul  attorneys,  about  the  power, 
tiutboHty,  and  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  nine 
times  nine,  and  one  cheer  more !  No,  sir,  yon  may  make 
aristocracies  by  laws  ;  yon  can  only  maintain  tbem  by  man- 
ners. The  manners  of  England  preserve  it  ftum  its  laws, 
.^fid  they  faftTe  nnbntituted  tar  our  turaiul  arL&UicEat^Jui. 
Egscatij^aT'^U'cra^y  ;  ttie  gorcruiucut  of  diQae  who  ara  dio- 
tinguiBheil  by  their  felloK^ciliaons.! 

■  Dnt  then  it  would  appear,' said  Conin^by,  *  that  the 
remedial  action  of  our  manners  haa  removed  all  the  {K)liLii:ul 
and  social  evils  of  which  you  complain  ?  ' 

'  They  have  created  a  power  that  may  remove  them  j  a 
power  that  has  the  otpacity  to  romove  them.  But  in  a 
great  measure  they  still  exist,  and  must  eiist  yet,  I  fear,  fop 
a  long  time,  The  growth  of  otir  i;ivilisation  has  ever  been 
as  slow  as  onr  oaks  ;  but  this  tardy  development  is  pn-fer- 
able  to  the  temporary  expansion  of  the  gourd.' 

'  The  future  seems  to  mo  sometimes  a  dark  cloud.' 

'  Not  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Millhank.  *  I  am  sanguine  ;  I  am 
the  Disciple  of  Progress.  Bat  I  have  cause  for  my  faith. 
I  have  witnessed  advance.  My  father  has  often  told  mo 
that  in  bis  early  diiys  the  displeasure  of  a  peer  of  England 
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ffu  like  A  mntoncc  of  dcntli  to  a  man.  Why  it  was  ontoomeil 
>i  great  concoaaion  to  public  opinion,  bo  tate  as  the  reigii  of 
GeorgD  11.,  tliat  I^ord  Ferrara  BhonW  be  eiecatod  for  miiP- 
ilce.  The  kiiig  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  wished  lo  bo  popular 
with  the  people,  insisted  on  it,  and  oven  then  lie  was  biingeil 
with  a  silkoD  cord.  At  any  rate  wo  way  defend  oonielvea 
now,'  continued  Mr.  Millbuuk,  '  and,  perhaps,  do  something 
more.  1  defy  any  peer  to  crush  me,  tboagh  there  ia  ouu 
who  would  ba  very  glad  lo  do  it.  Ko  more  of  that ;  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  yon  at  Millbank,  very  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintanoe,'  he  continued,  with  some  emotion,  'and 
not  merely  because  yon  aro  my  son's  friend  and  more  than 

Tlie  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  covprod  with  pictures 
of  great  merit,  all  of  liio  modem  EngHah  aehool.  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  nnderatood  no  other,  he  waa  wont  to  say !  and  be 
found  tbat  many  of  his  friends  who  did,  bought  a  great 
many  pleasing  pictures  that  were  copies,  and  many  originals 
that  were  very  displeasing.  He  tove<l  a  fine  free  landscape 
by  Leo,  that  gave  him  tbo  broad  plains,  the  green  lanet*, 
and  running  sti-enraa  of  bis  own  Innd ;  a  group  of  animalH 
by  Landseer,  as  full  of  speech  and  sentiment  u  if  they  wero 
designed  by  ^sop  ;  above  all,  he  delighted  in  the  household 
Imiuoar  and  homely  pathos  of  Witkio.  And  if  a  higher 
tone  of  imagination  pleased  him,  he  oould  gratify  it  without 
difGculty  among  his  favourite  masters.  He  possessed  some 
specimens  of  Etty  worthy  of  Voniee  when  it  was  alive  ;  ho 
could  muse  amid  the  twilight  ruins  of  ancient  cities  raistnt 
by  the  magic  pencil  of  Dauby,  or  accompany  a  group  of 
fair  Neapolitans  to  a  festivnl  by  the  genial  aid  of  Uwins. 

Opposite  Coningsby  vtaa  a  portrait,  which  had  greatly 
attracted  hia  attention  during  the  whole  dinner.  It  repre- 
sented a  woman,  young  and  of  a  rare  beauty.  The  costumo 
was  of  that  clu8^ic1ll  charactiir  prevalent  in  tliia  conntry 
before  the  general  peace;  a  blue  ribbon  bound  together  ax 
a  fillet  ber  clustenng  chestnut  curls.  The  face  was  looking 
out  of  the  canvass,  and  Coningsby  never  raised  his  eyes  witlu 
out  catching  its  glance  of  blended  vivacity  and  tcndemosfl. 
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circumstances  of  a  trivial  character.  It  seems  a  fantastic 
amotion,  but  the  gaze  of  this  picture  distnrbcd  the  Borenity 
of  Coninfi^sby,  He  endeavoured  Bometimes  to  avoid  looking 
at  it,  bnt  it  irreaistibly  attracted  him,  Jlore  than  once 
dnriug  dinner  ho  longed  to  inquire  whom  it  represented  ; 
bnl  it  is  a  delica1«  sabject  to  adc  questions  about  portraits, 
nnd  he  refrained.  Still,  when  bo  was  riiiing  to  leave  the 
room,  the  impulse  was  irresistible.  Ho  said  to  Mr.  Millbaidt, 
'  By  whom  ia  that  portrait,  air  F  ' 

The  counteuaoce  of  Millbank  became  disturbed  ;  it  was 
not  an  expreesion  of  tender  reminiscence  that  fell  npon  his 
features.  On  the  contrary,  the  expression  was  agitatc<1, 
almost  angry. 

'  Oh  1  that  is  by  a  country  artist,'  he  said,  '  of  whom  you 
ucver  heard,'  and  moved  away. 

They  found  ilias  Hiilbank  in  llie  drawing-room  ;  she  was 
sitting  at  a  round  table  covered  with  working  materials, 
nppureiitly  dressing  a  doll. 

'  Nay,'  thought  ConingHby,  '  she  must  be  too  old  for  that.' 

He  addressed  her,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side.  There 
were  several  dolls  on  the  table,  but  he  discovered,  on  ex- 
amination, that  they  were  pincushions  ;  and  elicited,  with 
some  difficulty,  that  they  were  making  for  a  fancy  fair  about 
to  be  held  in  aid  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  Manchester 
Athenfflom.     Then  the  &tber  came  np  and  said, 

'  My  child,  let  ns  have  some  tea ; '  and  she  rose  and  seated 
herself  at  the  tea-table.  Coningsby  also  qnitted  his  seat, 
wad  surveyed  the  apartment. 

There  were  several  musical  instmmsBts  ;  among  others, 
he  observed  a  guitar ;  not  such  an  instrument  as  one  buys 
in  a  music  shop,  bat  such  an  one  as  tinkles  at  Seville,  a 
genuine  Spanish  guitar.  Coningsby  repairi-d  to  the  tea- 
tahle. 

'  1  am  glad  that  yon  are  fond  of  music.  Miss  Millbank.' 

A  bluah  and  a  bow. 

'  I  hope  after  tea  yon  will  be  so  kind  n.i  to  toueb  the 
guitar.' 
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Signals  of  great  diatrcRs. 

*  Were  you  ever  at  Bimiingliam  ?  ' 

*  Yes :  *  a  sigh. 

*  What  a  spieudid  mnsic-hall !  They  should  build  otio  at 
Manchester.' 

*  They  ought/  in  a  whisper. 

Tlie  tea- tray  was  removed ;  Coningsby  was  conversing 
with  Mr.  MiUbank,  who  was  asking  him  questions  about 
his  son ;  what  he  thought  of  Oxford ;  what  he  thought  of 
Oriel ;  should  himself  have  preferred  Cambridge ;  but  had 
consulted  a  friend,  an  Oriel  man,  who  had  a  great  opinion 
of  Oriel ;  and  Oswald^s  name  had  been  entered  some  years 
back.  He  rather  regretted  it  now;  but  the  thing  was 
done.  Coningsby,  remembering  the  promise  of  the  guitar, 
turned  round  to  claim  its  fulfilment,  but  the  singer  had 
made  her  escape.  Time  elapsed,  and  no  Miss  MiUbank  re- 
appeared. Coningsby  looked  at  his  watch ;  he  had  to  iro 
three  miles  to  the  train,  which  started,  as  his  friend  of  the 
previous  night  would  phrase  it,  at  9.45. 

*  I  should  be  happy  if  you  remained  with  us,'  said  Mr. 
^lillbauk ;  '  but  as  you  say  it  is  out  of  your  power,  in  this 
age  of  punctual  travelling  a  host  is  bound  to  speed  the 
parting  guest.     The  carriage  is  ready  for  yon.' 

'  Farewell,  then,  sir.  You  must  make  my  adieuz  to  Miss 
Millbank,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  great  kindness.' 

*  Farewell,  Mr.  Coningsby,'  said  his  host,  taking  his 
hand,  which  ho  retained  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  say 
more.  Then  leaving  it,  he  repeated  with  a  somewhat 
wandering  air,  and  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  *  Farewell,  fare- 
well, Mr.  Coningsby.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1836,  the  hopes  of  the 
Conservative  party  were  again  in  the  ascendiant.  The 
Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers  had  infused  such  enthusiasm  into 
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all  llio  conntry  attompjB,  wbo,  in  their  tnm,  had  so  bf- 
defiled  the  registration,  that  it  waa  whispered  in  tha 
ntmost  ConfideDce,  hut  as  a  flagrant  truth,  that  Reaction 
wiis  at  length  '  a  groat  fact.'  AD  that  was  required  was 
the  npportunity ;  hnt  as  tlio  existing  parliament  was  not 
two  years  old,  and  tho  government  had  an  excollont  work- 
ing iRajority,  it  eeumi'd  that  the  occasion  could  scarcely  bs 
famished.  Uuder  these  izircn instances,  the  backstairs 
politiciauH,  not  content  with  having  by  their  promatara 
s  already  seriously  dnms^ed  the  career  of  their 
■  whom  iti  piihlic  they  pretended  to  he  devoted, 
aviug  again  their  old  intrigues  about  the  oonrt, 
rithout  effect. 

It  was  said  that  the  royal  ear  lent  itself  with  no  marked 
repngnanco  to  snggcstions  which  might  rid  the  sovereign 
of  mioifllers,  who,  after  all,  were  the  minislere  not  of  bis 
choice,  but  of  his  necessity.  But  William  IV.,  after  two 
failores  in  a  sindlar  attcnipt,  after  his  rcspeictive  embar* 
mssintf  interviews  with  Lurd  Grey  and  Lord  Melltotime,  on 
their  reliirn  to  office  in  18.'J2  and  1835,  was  resolved  never 
to  make  another  move  unleBS  it  were  a  chcckmale.  The 
king.  llifrefore,  listened  and  smiled,  and  loved  to  talk  t") 
his  fftvimritj^  of  bis  private  feelings  and  secret  hopes;  tho 
tirat  outraged,  the  second  cheiTShed ;  and  u  little  of  tlieee 
revelations  of  royalty  was  distilled  to  great  personages, 
who  in  their  torn  spoke  bypothetically  to  their  hangers-on 
of  royal  dispositiona,  and  possible  contingencies,  whils  the 
hangers-OD  and  go-betweens,  in  their  turn,  looked  more 
than  they  expressed ;  took  cf>unty  members  by  the  button 
into  A  comer,  and  advised,  as  friends,  the  representatives 
of  lioronphs  to  look  sharply  after  the  next  registmlion. 

LaHl_Uaiuiu>atb,  who  wns  never  greater  than  in  adver- 
sity, and  whoso  fiLvounte  excitement  was  to  aim  nt  the 
impossible,  had  never  been  more  resolved  on^a-Ujilmiioui 
thau  when  the  ^'.'fomLi^i'L  jippri'*'"^  '''*"  "*"  ''*"  twelve 
votes  which__he  hiid  nccumulitUnl  to  attain  that  oLycct. 
AVliile  all  his  companions  in  discomGtnre  were  bewailing 
their    irretrievable    ovcithrow,    Lord    Monmouth    became 
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almml  A  oouvurt  w  tho  ineaBiirc,  whicli  ii.od  fiimisImJ  liix 
devising  and  daring  mind,  iMed  with  i)n)spority,  and 
Bfttiikted  witli  a  lifo  of  huccoss,  with  an  object,  and  tho 
stimnlttl.ing  enjoymcint  of  u  itillicuUy. 

He  Imd  early  resolved  to  appropriate  to  liiinsolf  a  divi- 
taoa  of  the  county  in  which  his  chief  seat  was  situate;  but 
what  most  interested  him,  because  it  wtis  iiiont  diUfcnlt, 
was  the  acquisition  of  otio  of  the  new  bnrnnghB  that  was  in 
liis  vicinity,  and  in  nhioh  he  poHsuascd  considerable  pro- 
perty. The  borough,  however,  wns  a  mitnufnctiiring  town, 
and  returning  only  one  member,  it  had  hitherto  sunt  up  to 
Westminster  a  radical  shopkeeper,  one  tir.  Jawstor  Sharp, 
who  had  tftkcn  what  is  called  'a  leading  part"  in  tbo 
town  on  every  'crisis'  that  hnd  occurred  Bineu  IS.lO;  ono 
of  thoau  Kealons  patriuta  who  had  got  up  ]«nny  siibscrip 
tions  for  gold  enps  to  Lord  Grey ;  crioa  for  tlie  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  bub  tho  bill;  and  public  dinnern 
Kliere  the  victual  was  devoured  before  grace  was  said;  a 
worthy  who  makoR  Hpoechoa,  passes  rosolutions,  vo(«h  ad- 
dressee, goes  np  with  deputntions,  has  at  all  times  t  ho  neces- 
sary quantity  of  confidence  in  the  necessary  individual; 
confidence  in  Iiord  Grey;  confidence  in  Ivord  Durham; 
coniideuoe  in  Lord  Uetbuurne :  and  can  also,  if  necessary, 
give  tliree  cheers  for  Iho  King,  or  three  groans  for  tl)0 
Queen. 

But  the  days  of  tho  gonna  Jawater  Sharp  were  over  ib 
this  borongb  as  well  ns  in  many  others.  Ue  had  contrived 
in  his  lustre  of  agitation  to  feather  his  ncfit  pretty  success- 
i\illy;  by  which  ho  had  lost  public  conBdence  and  gained 
his  private  end.  Three  hungry  Jawster  Sharps,  bis  hopeful 
sons,  hud  all  become  commissioners  of  one  thing  or  niiotber; 
temporary  appointments  with  interminable  duties ;  a  low- 
obnrch  son-in-law  found  himself  comfortably  seated  in  a 
chancellor's  living ;  and  several  cousins  and  nephews  were 
busy  in  the  Excise.  But  Jawater  Sharp  himself  wns  a 
pare  as  Cato.  He  had  always  said  he  wonld  never  touch 
tho  public  money,  and  he  had  kept  bis  word.  It  was  on 
nnderstood  thinj^  that  Jawster  Sharp  was  never  to  show 
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his  &ce  again  on  the  hustings  of  Darlford;  the  Liheral 
parly  waa  determined  to  bo  repreeented  in  future  by  a  m&n 
of  station,  sabstancc,  character,  n  tme  Rfifonaer,  but  one 
vha  wanted  notliiag  for  himself,  and  therefore  might,  if 
needful,  get  something  for  them.  They  were  looking  oat 
for  such  a  man,  bat  were  in  no  hnny.  The  seat  waa 
looked  upon  as  a  good  thing;  a  contest  certainly,  every 
place  is  contested  now,  but  as  certainly  a  large  majority. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  confidence,  however.  Reaction  or 
Registration,  or  some  other  mystification,  bad  produced 
elTects  even  in  this  creatnre  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  good 
Boronfth  of  Darlford.  The  borongh  that  out  of  gratitade 
to  Lord  Grey  returned  a  jobbing  shopkeeper  twice  to  Par- 
liament as  its  representative  without  a  contest,  had  now  a 
Conservative  Association,  with  a  banker  for  its  chairman, 
and  a  brewer  for  its  vice-president,  and  four  sharp  lawyers 
nibbing  their  pens,  noting  tbclr  memorandom-books,  and 
aesoring  their  neigbbonra,  with  a  consoling  and  complacent 
air,  that  '  Property  must  tell  in  the  long  mn.'  Whispers 
also  were  about,  that  when  the  proper  time  arrived,  a  Con- 
servative candidal*  woold  certainly  have  the  hononr  of 
addressing  the  electors.  No  name  mentioned,  bat  it  was 
not  concealed  that  he  was  to  be  of  no  ordinary  calibre; 
a  tried  man,  a  distinguished  individnal,  who  had  already 
fought  the  battle  of  the  constitution,  and  served  bis 
country  in  eminent  post« ;  honoured  by  the  nation,  favoured 
by  his  sovereign.  These  important  and  encouraging  inti- 
mations were  ably  diffused  in  the  columns  of  the  Conserva- 
tive journal,  and  in  a  style  which,  from  its  high  tone, 
evidently  indicated  no  ordinary  Boorce  and  no  common 
pen.  Indeed,  there  appeared  occasionally  in  this  paper, 
articles  written  with  snch  unusual  vigour,  that  the  pro> 
prietors  of  the  Liberal  journal  almost  felt  the  necessity  of 
getting  some  eminent  hand  down  from  town  to  compels 
with  them.  It  waa  impossible  that  they  could  emanate 
from  the  rival  Editor.  They  know  well  the  length  of  their 
brother's  t«ther.  Had  they  been  more  versant  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  they  might  in  this  '  slashing ' 
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styla  hiivo  caught  perbiips  a  ^Umpae  of  the  luture  oandi- 
dute  for  thoir  boroagU,  the  Right  Honourablo  NioUolaa 
Eigby. 

Lord  Manmoath,  though  he  had  been  abacnt  fWim  Eng- 
land sisco  1832,  bad  obuused  from  his  vigil&nl  correBpcn- 
dout  a  current  knowledge  of  all  thnt  had  occurred  in  tho 
mtcrvnl:  all  the  hopes,  fears,  plan:!,  prospocts,  rnVKBiiprOB, 
and  iDachiuations ;  their  rise  luid  fall;  bow  some  had 
bloomed,  others  were  blighted  ;  not  a  cihade  of  reaction  that 
was  not  represented  to  bim ;  not  the  poseibility  of  au  adhe- 
sioD  that  was  not  duly  reported ;  bs  could  calcclata  at 
Naples  at  any  time,  within  ten,  tho  result  of  a  dissolatioa, 
Tlio  ecaaon  of  the  year  had  prereiited  him  crossing  tho  Alps 
ill  1834,  and  after  the  general  election  he  was  too  shrewd  a 
pnwtiser  in  the  political  world  to  be  deceived  as  to  tbo 
ultimaio  result.  Lord  Kskdale,  in  whoso  jadgmcnt  ho  bad 
more  oonlidence  than  iu  that  of  any  individual,  had 
told  him  from  the  first  that  the  pear  was  not  ripe ;  Rigby, 
who  always  hedged  agaiiist  his  interest  by  tho  fidfilmont  of 
his  prophecy  of  irromediablo  discomfiture,  was  never  very 
sanguine.  Indeed,  tho  whole  afiair  was  always  eoDEidered 
premature  by  the  good  judges;  and  o  long  time  elapsed 
before  Tadpole  and  Taper  recovered  tlieir  secret  influence, 
or  resumed  their  ostentatious  loquacity,  or  their  silent 
insolence. 

The  pear,  however,  was  now  ripe.  Even  Lord  Eskdalo 
wrote  that  after  the  forthcoming  registration  a  bet  was 
Gofo,  and  Lord  llloumouth  bad  tho  satisfaction  of  drawing 
tho  Whig  Minister  at  Naples  into  a  cool  thousand  on  the 
event.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  England,  and 
dotormined  to  p^y  a  visit  to  Coningsby  Castle,  feast  tho 
coanty,  patronise  the  borongii,  difluse  that  confidence  in 
tho  jiarty  which  his  presence  never  failed  to  do ;  so  great 
and  so  just  was  the  reliance  in  his  unerring  powers  of 
cnJcuUtiun  and  his  intrepid  pluck.  Notwithstanding 
Schedule  A,  the  prestige  of  his  power  had  not  sensibly 
diminished,  for  his  essential  resources  were  vast,  and  Us 
iutoUect  always  made  the  most  of  his  influence. 
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Tme,  however,  to   his  organisation,  Lord  Uomnoath, 

n  to  save  his  party  and  gain  his  doJiedoiii,  mnat  cot  be 
bored.  He,  therefore,  filled  liis  costle  with  the  most  agree- 
alile  peo[ile  from  tx>n<Ion,  and  even  seenred  for  their  diver- 

1  a  litds  troop  of  French  conicdiiuis.  Thoa  sappoitod, 
he  received  his  neighhonrs  with  aU  tlio  splendoar  befitting 
e  wealth  and  great  positioa,  and  with  one  charm 
whi<;b  even  immense  vrealth  and  great  position  cannot 
command,  the  most  perfect  manner  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
Lord  Jlonmonth  was  one  of  the  most  finished  gentlemen 
that  ever  lived ;  and  as  he  wiu  goud-uatured,  and  for  a 
selfish  man  even  good-bumonred,  there  was  rarely  a  doud 
of  caprice  or  ill-temper  to  prevent  hia  fine  manners  leaving 
their  fair  play.  The  country  neighbours  wore  all  faseinattd; 
they  were  received  with  so  much  dignity  and  dismissed 
with  so  mnch  grace.  Nobody  would  believe  &  word  of  the 
stonea  against  him.  Hod  he  lived  all  Itis  life  at  Coningitby, 
fulfilled  every  duty  of  a  great  fluglish  nobleman,  benefited 
the  county,  loaded  tlie  inhabitants  will)  favours,  he  would 
not  have  been  half  so  popular  as  he  fonnd  himself  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  arrival  with  the  worst  county  reputation 
conceivable,  and  every  little  squire  vowing  that  he  wouli? 
not  even  leave  his  name  at  the  Castle  to  show  his  respect. 

Lord  Monrnunth,  whose  contempt  for  mankind  was 
absolute ;  not  a  iluctuating  sentiment,  not  a  mournful  con- 
viction, ebbing  and  flowing  with  circumstances,  but  a  fixed, 
profound,  unalterable  instinct;  who  never  loved  any  one, 
and  never  hated  any  one  eiccpfc  bis  own  children ;  waa 
divcTlcd  by  his  po]iuIaiity.  but  he  wiva  also  gratilied  by  it. 
At  this  moment  it  was  a  great  element  of  power ;  he  was 
proud  that^  with  a  vicious  ohamcter,  alter  having  treated 
these  people  with  unprecedented  neglect  and  contnmely, 
ho  should  Lave  won  back  their  golden  opinions  in  a  moment 
by  the  magic  of  manner  and  the  splendour  of  wealth.  Hia 
experience  proved  the  soundness  of  his  philosophy. 

Lord  Monmouth  worshipped  gold,  though,  if  necessaiy, 
he  could  squander  it  like  a  caliph.  He  had  even  a  respect 
lor  very  rich  men  ;  it  was  his  only  weakness,  the  only  ex- 
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oeptioD  to  hie  gent'ral  Bconi  for  hifl  npecicB.  WJVpaicg^ 
Cgt'^llft"  fri''"'^«^|■pa^  general  popularity,  j>nhlic  opinion, 
baonty,  gciuite,  Tiitna,  all  UieM  are  to  be  porchaaedi. 
but  it  doos  not  follow  tbat  yon  can  bnj  a  ricli  man :  yoa 
may  not  bo  able  or  willing  to  spare  enough.  A  person  or 
a  thing'  that  yon  perbaps  could  not  buy,  becaiiia  invested, 
in  the  eyes  of  Ijord  Monmonth,  with  a  kind  of  halo  amonnt- 
ing  almost  to  Pinctity. 

As  tbe  prey  rose  to  tlio  bait.  Lord  SlonmonUi  rosolvod 
they  should  be  gorged.  HiM  banquets  werudonbled  ;  a  ball 
wsB  announced ;  a  public  day  fiiL-d ;  not  only  tbe  connty, 
but  the  principal  iuhabitAuta  of  the  neighbouring  borough, 
were  encouraged  to  attend  ;  Lord  Monmouth  wished  it,  if 
possible,  to  be  withnnt  diatinotion  of  party.  Ho  had  come 
to  rcKido  among  his  old  friendg,  lo  live  and  die  where  he 
was  bom.  The  Chairman  of  tbe  Consen-ative  Association 
and  tbe  Viccj  President  oicbanged  glances,  which  would 
have  become  Tadpole  and  Taper  ;  the  four  attorneys  nibbed 
their  pons  with  increased  energy,  and  Towed  that  nothing 
coald  withstand  the  inflaenoo  of  the  arixtocraey  '  in  the  long 
run.'  All  went  and  dined  at  the  Castle ;  all  relumed  homo 
overpowered  by  the  condescension  of  the  host,  the  beauty 
of  the  ladies,  several  real  PrincesBes,  the  splendour  of  his 
liveries,  the  variety  of  his  viands,  and  the  flavour  of  hia 
wines.  It  was  agreed  that  at  future  meetings  of  the 
Conservativu  Assuuiation,  tliey  should  always  give  'Lord 
Monmouth  and  the  House  of  Lords ! '  snperseding  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  to  figure  in  an  aft«r-toast 
with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  Couingsby  beheld  for 
the  first  time  the  castle  that  bore  bis  name.  It  was  visible 
for  Bovoral  miles  before  ho  even  entered  the  pork,  so  proud 
and  prominent  was  its  position,  on  the  richly-wooded  steep 
of  a  considerable  eminence.  It  was  a  castellated  building, 
immenso  and  magnificent,  in  a  faulty  and  inoongruous 
Btyle  of  architecture,  indeed,  but  compensating  in  iomo 
degree  fbr  these  dcfidencies  of  external  taste  and  beanly  by 
the  splendour  and  accommodatioii  of  ita  interior,  and  whioh 
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0.  Gothio  caatlc,  raised  accordiag  to  the  strict  rales  of  tirt, 
could  scarcely  have  afforded.  The  docliniiig  sun  threw 
r  the  pile  a  rich  colour  ns  Coningfiby  approached  It,  and 
lit  Tip  with  fleeting  and  fanciiiil  tints  the  delicate  foliage  of 
the  rare  sbraba  and  tall  thin  trees  that  clothed  the  acclivity 
on  which  it  stood.  Onr  young  friend  felt  a  little  emliar- 
rafised  when,  without  a  servant  aod  in  a  hack  chaise,  lie 
drew  up  to  the  grand  portal,  and  a  crowd  of  retainers  ciuno 
forth  to  receive  liim.  A  snperior  servant  inquired  bin 
name  with  a  stately  conipoanre  that  disdained  to  be 
mpercilious.  It  was  not  without  some  degree  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  the  guest  replied,  'Mr.  Coningsby.'  The 
instantaneous  effect  was  magical.  It  seemed  to  Coningsby 
that  he  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  his 
apartment ;  each  tried  to  carry  some  part  of  his  luggage ; 
and  he  only  hoped  his  welcome  from  their  superiors  might 
be  as  hearty. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

It  nppeiired  to  Coningsby  in  his  way  to  his  room,  that  the 
Cnstio  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  everywhere 
bustle,  preparation,  moving  to  and  &o,  ascending  and 
descending  of  stairs,  servants  in  every  corner;  orders 
boundlessly  given,  rapidly  obeyed;  many  desires,  eqoal 
gratification.  All  this  made  him  rather  nervous.  It  was 
quite  unlike  Beaumanoir.  That  also  was  a  palace,  but  it 
was  a  homo.  This,  though  it  should  be  one  to  him,  seemed 
to  have  nothing  of  that  character.  Of  all  mysteries  the 
social  mysteries  ore  the  most  appalling.  Going  to  an 
nasombly  for  the  first  time  is  more  alanning  than  Ibe  first 
battle.  Coningsby  liad  never  before  been  in  a  great  house 
full  of  compiuiy.  It  seemed  an  overwhelming  affair.  The 
sight  of  the  servants  bewildered  him ;  bow  then  was  he  to 
encounter  their  mafiters  ? 
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TItat,  hnwovor,  ho  mnst  (Jo  in  a  momoni.  A  i;moni  of 
the  chainbers  indicaUia  tho  wny  to  him,  as  he  prucuxlii  with 
u  hesitating  yet  bnrriod  sh)p  thrungh  Beveml  anl«-chamberB 
£tiid  drawing-rooms ;  tlion  doors  arc  suddenly  thrown  opon, 
and  ho  is  nshorod  into  tliG  largest  and  Diost  Bumptnoua 
diJoon  that  he  had  over  vnterod.  It  weu  full  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Coningshy  lor  tho  first  time  in  his  life  was  ftt 
a  great  party.  His  immediate  emotion  was  to  aink  into  the 
earth;  but  po^(»^iving  that  no  oiio  even  notiued  hiui,  and 
that  not  an  eye  had  been  attracted  to  his  entrance,  ho  ro- 
gaiued  hie  breath  and  in  aome  degree  his  composure.  And 
BlAtidiiig  BBide,  endeavoured  to  miike  liimBelf,  aa  well  aa  be 
could,  master  of  the  land. 

Not  a  human  Inking  that  be  had  ever  eoen  before  !  The 
circumstimce  of  nut  bolug  noticed,  which  a  few  minatea 
since  ho  had  folt  as  a  relief,  became  now  a  cnuse  of  annoy- 
ance. It  seemed  that  ho  was  the  only  person  atandiug 
aluDB  whom  no  one  waa  addressing.  He  folt  renewed  and 
aggravated  emhurraBBmeut,  and  fancied,  perhaps  was  con- 
scious, tliat  he  was  blushing.  At  leiigili  his  oar  caught 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Rigby.  The  spi-akor  wna  not  visiblo  ;  ha 
wiu  at  a  distance  surrounded  by  a  wondering  group,  whom 
ho  was  severally  and  collectively  contradicting,  bat 
Coningsby  could  not  mistake  those  harsh,  arrogant  tonoa. 
Ha  was  not  sorry  indeed  that  Mr.  Bigby  did  not  observe 
dim.  Coningsby  never  loved  him  particularly,  which  waa 
rather  ungrateful,  for  he  waa  a  person  who  had  Iwen  kind, 
nnd,  on  the  whole,  serviceable  to  him  i  hut  Coningsby 
writhed,  especially  as  he  grow  older,  under  Mr.  Rigby's 
patronising  air  and  paternal  tone.  Even  in  old  days,  though 
att^iiitivc,  Coningshy  had  never  found  hini  alTectionate, 
Mr.  Rigby  would  tell  him  what  to  do  and  sec,  but  never 
oslced  him  what  he  wished  to  do  and  sue.  It  seemed 
to  Couingaby  that  it  was  always  contrived  that  ho  should 
Appear  the  jiwUge,  or  poor  relation,  of  a  depcndcut  of  liui 
family.  Thene  feelings,  which  tho  thought  of  Mr.  Rigby 
had  revived,  caused  our  young  fnond,  by  an  inevitable 
association  of  ideas,  to  remombor  that,  nnkno\m  and  nm- 
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uoticed  as  he  might  be,  he  was  the  011I7  ConingBby  in  that 

proud  Castle,  except  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  himself;  and 
ho  began  to  bo  rather  aahamcil  of  permitting  &  sense  of  hia 
inexperience  in  the  more  formB  and  faahions  of  society  bo  to 
Oppress  bim,  and  deprive  bim,  as  it  were,  of  the  spirit  and 
carriitge  which  became  alike  his  character  and  his  position. 
Emboldened  and  greatiy  restored  to  himself,  Couingsb;  ad- 
vanced into  the  body  of  the  saloon. 

On  his  legs,  weuring  his  blue  ribbon  and  bending  bis 
bead  frequently  to  a  lady  who  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and 
continually  addressed  bim,  Coningsby  recoguised  his 
grandfather.  Lord  Monmouth  was  somewhat  balder  than 
fimr  years  ago,  when  be  had  come  down  to  Montem,  and  a 
little  more  portly  perhaps ;  but  otherwise  unchanged. 
Lord  Monmonth  never  condescended  to  the  artiGces  of  tliu 
toilet,  aud,  indeed,  notwithstanding  bis  liie  of  excess,  bad 
little  need  of  them.  Nature  bad  done  much  for  bim,  and 
the  kIow  progress  of  deuay  was  caiTicd  off  by  his  consum- 
mate bearing.  He  looked,  indeed,  the  chieftain  of  a  house 
of  whom  a  cadet  might  be  proud. 

For  Coningsby,  not  only  tbe  chief  of  bis  house,  bnt  his 
host  too.  In  either  capacity  he  ought  to  address  Loi-d 
Uonmonth.  To  sit  down  to  dinner  without  baviug  pre- 
rioualy  paid  his  i-espects  to  hie  grandfather,  to  whom  he 
was  so  mncb  indebted,  and  whom  be  had  not  seen  for  so 
many  years,  struck  bim  not  only  a^  unconrtly,  but  as 
unkind  and  ungrutefol,  imd,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree 
abeord.  But  how  was  be  to  do  it  P  Lord  Uoomouth 
§eenied  deeply  engaged,  and  apparently  with  some  very 
great  lady.  And  if  Coningsby  advanced  and  bowed,  in  all 
probability  he  would  only  get  a  bow  in  return.  Ha 
remembci'cU  tbe  bovr  of  his  first  interview.  It  bad  made  a 
lasting  impression  00  his  mind.  For  it  was  more  than 
likely  Lord  Monmouth  would  not  recognise  him.  Four 
jears  bad  not  sensibly  altered  Lord  Monmouth,  but  four 
years  had  changed  Harry  Coningsby  from  a  schoolboy  into 
a  man.  Then  how  was  he  to  make  himself  knowu  to  his 
gnndlktbcrP     To  announce  himself  as  Coningsby,  aa  bia 
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Lordship's  gmndsoa,  seemed  somenbat  ridicoloos :  to  ad- 

ilvosa  hie  grand&thcr  as  Lord  Momnoath  would  Rerre  no 
parpoae:  to  styJe  Ixird  Monmoath  'grandfather'  would 
m&ke  every  one  langh,  and  seemed  stiff  and  nnnatural. 
What  was  lie  to  do  P  To  fall  into  an  attitude  and  exclaim, 
' Behold  your  grandchild !' or,  'Have  you  forgotten  your 
Harry? ' 

Even  to  catch  Lord  Monmouth's  glance  was  not  an  easy 
affair ;  he  was  much  occupied  ou  one  side  hy  the  great 
lady,  on  the  other  wore  several  gentlemen  who  oocasionally 
joined  in  the  conversation.     Dut  something  most  bo  done. 

There  ran  through  Coningsby's  character,  as  we  bare 
before  mentioned,  B.  veim  of  fiimplicily  which  was  not  it* 
least  charm.  It  resulted,  no  donbt,  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  earnestness  of  hie  nature.  Tlioro  never  was  a  boy  bo 
totally  devoid  of  affectation,  which  was  remarkable,  for  he 
l)ad  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  quality  that,  from  its  fantaaies, 
and  the  vague  and  indefinite  desires  it  engenders,  generally 
makes  those  whoso  characters  are  not  formed,  aSectod. 
Tho  Duchess,  who  was  a  fine  judge  of  character,  and  who 
greatly  regarded  Coningsby,  oflon  mentioned  this  trait  as 
one  which,  combined  with  his  great  abilities  and  a^qninv 
menta  so  nnnsnal  at  his  age,  rendered  him  very  interesting. 
In  the  present  instance  it  happened  that,  while  Coningsby 
waa  watohing  his  grandfather,  he  observed  a  gentleman 
advance,  make  his  bow,  say  and  receive  a  few  words  and 
retire.  This  little  incident,  however,  made  a  momentary 
diversion  in  the  immediate  circle  of  Lord  Monmouth,  and 
before  they  conid  all  resume  their  former  talk  and  fall  into 
their  previous  positions,  an  impulse  sent  forth  Coningsby, 
who  walked  np  to  Lord  Monmouth,  and  standing  before 

'  How  do  yon  do,  grandpapa  ? ' 

Lord  Monmouth  beheld  his  grandson.  Hia  oomprvhen- 
give  and  penetrating  glance  took  in  every  point  with  a 
flash.  There  stood  before  him  one  of  the  handsomest 
youths  he  hod  ever  seen,  with  a  mien  as  grocoFul  as  his 
Donctenance  was  captivating ;  and  his  whole  air  breathing 


that  freslmoiis  and  ingenuousness  which  none  so  mndi  ap- 
precintes  as  the  used  man  of  the  world.  And  this  v 
his  child  ;  the  only  one  of  his  hlood  to  whom  he  had  been 
kind.  It  would  be  oiflggeration  to  say  that  Lord  ] 
month's  heart  was  tonched ;  bnt  his  goodnature  clTervesced, 
and  bis  fine  taste  was  deeply  gratified.  Hcpei^ei 
instimt  such  a  relation  might  be  a  valuable  adherent;  an 
irresistible  candidate  for  futoro  elections:  a  brilliant  tool 
to  work  out  the  Onkedom.  All  these  impressions  and 
ideas,  and  many  more,  passed  through  the  quick  brain  of 
Lord  Uonmontb  ere  the  sound  of  Coningsby's  words  had 
seemed  to  cease,  and  long  before  the  surronnding  guests 
had  recovered  from  the  snrprise  which  they  had  occasioned 
them,  and  which  did  not  diminish,  when  Lonl  Monmouth, 
advancing,  placed  his  arms  round  Coningaby  with  a  dignity 
of  affection  that  would  have  become  Louia  XIY.,  and  then,  in 
the  high  manner  of  the  old  Conrt,  kissed  bim  on  each  cheek. 

'  Welcome  to  yonr  home,"  said  Lord  Monmouth.  '  You 
have  grown  a  great  deal." 

Then  Lord  Monmouth  led  the  agitated  Couingsby  to  the 
great  lady,  who  was  a  Princess  and  on  AmbossodresB,  and 
then,  placing  his  arm  gracefully  in  that  of  his  grandson,  he 
led  him  across  the  room,  and  presented  him  in  due  form  to 
some  royal  blood  that  was  his  guest,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Buasiaii  Orand-duke.  His  Imperial  Highness  recoivcd  oar 
hero  as  graciously  as  the  grandson  of  Lord  Monmouth 
might  expect;  but  no  greeting  ctm  be  imagined  wanner 
than  the  one  he  received  from  the  lady  with  whom  the 
Grand-duke  was  conversing.  She  was  a  dame  whose 
bcanty  was  mature,  but  still  radiant.  Her  figure  was 
snperb;  her  dark  hair  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  corioos 
workmanship.  Her  rounded  arm  was  covered  with  costly 
bracelets,  bnt  not  a  jewel  on  her  finely  formed  bnst,  and 
the  least  possible  rouge  on  her  still  oval  cheek.  Madame 
Colonns  retained  her  charms. 

The  party,  though  so  considerable,  principally  consisted 
of  the  guests  at  the  Castle.  The  suite  of  the  Qrand-duka 
included  several  counts  and  gener^-ln ;  then  there  were  thf 
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KuHsiuD  AnibdSMilor  and  hlalaa^  i  and  a  Uuesian  PrinOo 
and  PrincuBS,  tbcir  relutions.  Tlio  Princo  nnd  Prioccas 
Oolonnh  Ettid  tbo  Prinresa  Lncrotia  wore  niso  pnyiiif(  a  viait 
to  the  MarquDfls ;  and  the  frequency  of  tliese  viaiU  made 
Bomo  strai gilt- laced  magnificoeB  myaterioualy  dcaluro  itwaa 
iinjwssiblo  lo  go  to  Coninpiby  ;  but  as  they  were  not  atilced, 
it  did  not  much  eigrtify.  Tbe  Marquess  knew  a  gn-at  iiuuiy 
very  agrcoablo  people  of  the  highest  ion,  who  took  a  more 
liberal  view  of  human  conduct,  and  always  made  it  u  rule 
to  presume  the  best  motives  inatead  of  imputing  the  norst. 
There  wba  Lady  St.  Juliana,  for  example,  whoso  position 
was  of  tho  highest ;  no  one  more  Bought ;  ehe  made  it  a 
mle  to  go  everywhere  and  visit  evetybody,  provided  they 
bad  power,  wealth,  and  fanhion.  She  know  no  crime  ex- 
cept a  woman  not  hviiig  with  her  huaband ;  that  was  post 
pardon.  So  long  as  bis  presence  sanctioned  her  condaot, 
however  nhamoloBn,  it  did  not  ngnify  ;  but  if  the  husband 
wore  a  brute,  neglected  his  wife  first,  and  then  deserted 
her;  then,  if  a  breath  but  solhea  her  name  aho  must  be 
crushed  j  onlcss,  indeed,  her  own  family  were  vcrv  poworf\il, 
which  makes  a  dilTerenue,  and  sometimes  sollens  immorulitjy 
into  indiscretion. 

Lord  and  l^dy  Gaverstock  were  also  there,  who  never 
Haid  an  unkind  thing  of  anybody ;  her  ladyship  was  pore 
as  snow ;  but  hor  mother  having  been  divorced,  she  ever 
fanciad  she  was  paying  n  kind  of  homage  ti)  her  ptiront,  by 
viditing  those  who  might  some  dny  bo  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Tlu^re  were  oilier  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree ; 
and  some  who,  though  neither  lords  nor  Indies,  wore  charm- 
ing people,  which  Lord  fttoiimontb  chiefly  cared  altout; 
troops  of  fine  gentlemen  who  came  anil  wont;  and  some 
who  were  neither  fine  nor  gentlemen,  but  who  were  very 
amusing  or  very  obliging,  as  circumstances  required,  and 
made  life  easy  and  pleasant  to  others  and  themselves. 

A  now  scone  this  for  Coningsby,  who  watcheil  with  in- 
terest all  that  pn^sed  before  him.  The  dinner  was  an- 
no imccd  as  Borvod;  an  affectionato  arm  gnides  him  at  t 
moment  of  some  perplexity. 
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'  When  did  yon  anive,  Harry  P  We  shall  eit  together. 
How  is  th»3  Duchess  i* '  inquired  Mr.  Bighy,  who  spoke  na  if 
he  had  aoen  Coningsby  for  the  first  time ;  bnt  who  indeed 
had,  with  that  eye  which  nothing  could  escape,  obacrred 
his  reception  by  hia  gmndfnther,  marked  it  well,  and  in- 
wudlj  digested  it. 


CHAPTER  VTL 

There  wb»  to  be  a  Brst  appearance  on  the  slage  of  Lord 
Monmouth's  theatre  to-night,  the  expectation  of  which 
created  considerable  interest  in  the  party,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  Bnbjccte  of  conversation  at  dinner.  ViJlo- 
becqne,  the  manager  of  the  troop,  had  married  tho  actress 
St«lla,  once  celebrated  for  her  genius  and  her  beaoty ;  a 
woman  who  had  none  of  the  vices  of  her  craft,  for,  thoagh 
she  was  a  (alien  angel,  there  were  what  her  coontrymen 
Style  ext«Dnating  circnmstaucea  in  her  declension.  With 
the  whole  world  at  her  feet,  she  had  remained  unsullied. 
Wealth  and  its  enjoyments  could  not  tempt  her,  &lthongh 
she  was  unable  to  refuse  her  heart  to  one  whom  she  deemed 
worthy  of  possessing  it.  She  found  lier  fate  in  an  English- 
man, who  was  the  father  of  her  only  child,  a  daughter. 
She  thought  she  had  met  in  him  a  hero,  a  denii-god,  a 
being  of  deep  passion  and  01-iginal  and  creative  niind ;  but 
he  was  only  a  voloptuary,  foil  of  violence  instead  of  feeling, 
and  eccentric,  because  he  had  great  means  with  which  he 
could  grutiff  extravagant  whims.  Stella  fonnd  she  had 
made  tlie  great  and  irretrievable  mistake.  She  had  ex- 
changed devotion  for  a  passionate  and  evanescent  fency, 
prompted  at  first  by  vanity,  and  daily  dissipating  under 
the  influence  of  custom  and  new  objects.  Thoagh  not 
st^nless  in  conduct,  Stella  was  pure  in  spirit.  She  re- 
quired that  devotion  which  she  had  yielded  ;  and  she  sepa- 
rated herself  from  the  being  to  whom  she  had  made  the 
most  precious  sacrifice.     He  offered  her  the  consoling  com- 
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pennntion  of  a  Botdement,  wliiah  she   reroned ;  and   h}\9 
rotumiMl  with  h  broken  spirit  to  tliftt  prafoBsion  of  wbiob 

sho  wnB  still  tbo  omnjnent  and  tbe  priJo. 

The  animating  principle  of  hor  career  trna  her  dnnghtor, 
wliom  slie  cducatod  with  a  solicibndo  wliicli  tbo  moat  vir- 
tuouB  raotln-r  could  not  surpass.  To  preserve  her  from  the 
stage,  and  to  secure  for  hor  an  independence,  were  the 
objects  of  her  mother's  life ;  bat  nature  whisporud  Ui  lier, 
tliat  the  days  of  tbat  life  were  already  nnmberod.  The 
oiertions  of  hor  profesniun  had  alarmingly  developed  an 
inherent  tendency  to  pulmoniiry  disease.  Atudoas  that  her 
child  should  not  be  left  without  some  protector,  Stella 
yielded  to  the  repeated  solioitations  of  one  who  from  the 
first  hitd  been  bcr  silent  admirer,  and  she  married  Ville- 
bocqne,  a  clever  actor,  and  an  enterprising  man  who  meant 
to  be  something  more.  Their  union  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, though  it  was  happy  on  the  aide  of  Villebecqae,  and 
serene  on  tbat  of  his  wife.  St«lla  was  recalled  from  this 
world,  where  sho  had  known  much  triumph  and  more  saf- 
fcring ;  and  where  she  had  exercised  many  virtues,  which 
elsewhere,  though  not  here,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as 
BOme  palliation  of  one  great  error. 

Villebecqne  acted  becomingly  to  the  young  charge  which 
Stella  had  bequeftlhod  to  bini.  He  was  himself,  as  wo  have 
intimated,  a  man  of  enterprise,  a  restless  spirit,  not  content 
to  luovu  for  over  in  the  sphere  in  wliich  ho  was  born.  Viois- 
iiiluddB  ara  the  li>t  of  such  aspirants.  ViUebecque  became 
moniiger  of  a  small  theatre,  and  mode  money.  If  Villo- 
becque  withont  a  sou  had  been  a  schemer,  Villebecqne 
with  a  small  capital  was  tl  o  very  Cheviilicr  Iaw  of  thea* 
trical  managers.  He  took  a  '^rgor  theatre,  and  even  that 
aucceeiled.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  the  lessee  of  moro 
than  one,  and  still  he  prospered.  Yillebecqce  began  to 
dabble  in  opera-houses.  He  enthroned  himself  at  Paris ; 
his  envoys  were  heard  of  at  Milan  and  Naples,  at  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg.  His  controversies  with  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  ranked  among  state  papers.  Ville- 
beoquc  rolled  in  chariots  and  drove  cabriolets ;  ViUebecque 
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pLve  refined  snppera  to  great  nobles,  who  were  honoured 

by  tlie  invitfttioB ;  Villebecqne  wore  a  red  ribbon  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  frock,  and  more  than  one  cross  in  his 
gaJa  dress. 

All  thia  time  the  daughter  of  Stella  incre&acd  in  years 
and  slatnre,  and  wo  mnat  add  in  goodness :  a  mild,  sofl- 
hcarted  girl,  tie  yet  with  no  decided  character,  but  one  who 
loved  calmness  and  seemed  little  fitted  for  the  circle  in 
which  she  found  heraelf.  In  that  circle,  however,  she  erer 
experienced  kinducas  and  consi deration.  No  enterprise 
however  hazardous,  no  management  however  complicated, 
no  schemes  however  vast,  ever  for  a  moment  induced  Ville- 
becque  to  forget  *  La  Petite.'  If  only  for  one  breathless 
instant,  hardly  a  day  elapsed  but  he  saw  her;  she  was  his 
companion  in  all  his  rapid  movements,  and  he  studied  evoiy 
comfort  and  convenience  that  could  relieve  her  delicate 
frame  in  some  degree  from  the  inconvenience  and  ei- 
hauEtion  of  travel.  Ho  was  proud  to  surround  her  with 
luxury  and  refinement;  to  supply  her  with  the  most  cele- 
brated masters ;  to  gratify  every  wish  that  she  could  ex- 
press. 

But  all  this  time  Vfllebeoque  was  dancing  on  a  volcano. 
The  cataatroplio  which  inevitably  occurs  in  the  career  of  all 
great  speculators,  and  especially  theatrical  ones,  arrived  to 
him.  Flushed  with  his  prosperity,  and  confident  in  his 
constant  success,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  universal 
empire.  He  had  eslabhshed  hia  despotism  at  Paris,  his 
dynasties  at  Naples  and  at  Milan ;  but  the  North  was  not 
to  him,  and  he  was  dotortuined  to  appropriate  it.  Burhn 
fell  before  a  successful  campaign,  thouf;b  a  costly  one  ;  but 
St.  Petersbarg  and  London  still  remained.  Resolute  and 
reckless,  nothing  deterred  Villobecque.  One  season  all  the 
opera-houses  in  Europe  obeyed  his  nod,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  he  was  mined.  The  crash  was  ntter,  universal,  over- 
whelming; and  under  ordinary  circnmstancea  a  French  bed 
and  a  brasicr  of  charcoal  alone  remained  for  Villebecquc, 
who  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  But  the  thought  of  Iin 
Petite  and  the  remembrance  of  his  promise  to  Stella  do- 
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torred  liim  from  tbu  deed.  He  roTiowod  his  positioD  to  a 
Hpitit  becoming  a  practical  plulosopher.  Was  he  worse  ofT 
than  before  he  coniinuooed  iijs  career  ?  Tea,  bccaiue  he  wad 
older ;  though  t«  be  sure  he  ha^I  hia  compcDgating  remi- 
niscenccB.  But  was  he  too  old  to  do  auTthiug  ?  At  forty- 
five  the  game  was  not  altogether  up ;  and  in  a  large  theatre, 
not  too  much  lighttid,  and  with  the  artilicea  of  a  dnunatio 
toilet,  he  might  still  bo  able  sucueBsfuIly  to  rc-B^sume  those 
cbaractera  of  coioumbs  and  muBcadins,  in  which  he  wu 
onee  so  cclobraled.  Lnxury  hod  perhaps  a  liltio  too  mnoli 
enlarged  bis  waist,  bnt  diet  and  rehearsals  wonld  set  all 
right. 

Villobccqno  in  their  adversity  broke  to  I-a  Petite,  that 
the  time  had  uufortanalely  arrived  when  it  would  be  n  ' 
fur  her  to  consider  the  most  elTuetiiul  nicuus  for  tundng  hor 
tjdenta  and  aecompUahmeiits  to  account.  Ho  liimsclf  sng- 
gOBted  the  stugo,  to  which  otherwise  tliero  were  dunbtless 
objections,  because  hor  occnpatiou  iu  any  other  pursuit 
would  □eccsaarily  separate  them  ;  bat  he  impartially  pl)M»d 
before  her  the  relative  advantages  and  disudvuulages  of 
every  course  wluch  seemed  to  lie  open  to  them,  nnd  left 
the  preferable  one  to  her  own  decision.  La  Petite,  who 
had  wept  very  mnch  over  Villehecqnc's  misrurtunca,  and 
uflun  assured  him  that  she  cared  for  them  only  fur  hia  sake, 
decided  for  the  stage,  solely  because  it  would  secure  their 
not  being  parted ;  and  yet,  as  she  ofteu  asavrod  him,  aha 
feared  she  hail  no  predisposition  for  the  career. 

ViJIebecqne  had  now  uot  only  to  611  his  own  fiarta  at  the 
theatre  at  which  he  had  obtained  an  ougu^^ement,  but  be 
had  also  to  bo  the  instructor  of  bis  ward.  It  was  a  life  of 
toil ;  an  addition  of  labour  and  cilbrt  tliiit  need  scnrcoly 
have  been  made  to  the  exciting  exertion  of  performance, 
and  tlie  dull  eierciso  of  rehenriuil ;  but  he  bore  it  all  without 
a  murranr ;  with  a  self-command  aud  a  gentle  persever- 
ance which  the  finest  temper  in  the  world  could  liardly 
account  for;  certainly  not  when  wo  remoniber  that  iU  pes- 
sesBor,  who  bad  to  make  all  these  exprtiona  and  endure  all 
this  wearisome  toil,  had  just  experienced  the  most  shattup- 
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ing   Ticiaeitndea   of  fortone,    and  been  hurled  frvm   Uie 

poasrasion  of  tibsolute  power  and  illimitabb  self-gratifi- 
cation. 

Lord  Eakdale,  who  was  alvm^  doing  kind  things  to 
actors  and  actresses,  had  a  great  regard  for  Villebecqne, 
with  whom  he  had  otlen  sapped.  He  bad  o(1«n  boen  kind, 
too,  to  La  Petite.  Lord  EBkdale  had  a  plan  for  patting 
TiUebecqno,  aa  he  termed  it,  *  on  his  legs  again.'  It  was 
to  establish  him  with  a  French  company  in  London  at  some 
pretty  theatre ;  Lord  Eskdale  to  take  a  private  box  and  to 
make  all  his  friends  do  the  same.  ViUebecqne,  who  was  aa 
eangnine  as  he  was  good-tompered,  was  ravished  by  this 
friendly  scheme.  He  immediately  bcheved  that  he  should 
n-cover  his  great  fortunes  aa  rapidly  as  he  had  lost  them. 
Ho  fori'saw  in  La  Petite  a  genius  as  distinguished  as  that  of 
her  mother,  although  aa  yet  not  developed,  and  he  was 
boandlosa  ia  his  expressious  of  gratitude  to  his  patron. 
And  indeed  of  all  friends,  a  friend  iu  need  is  the  most 
dehghtftil.  Lord  Eskdale  had  the  talent  of  being  n  &iend 
in  need.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  knew  so  many  worth- 
leas  persons.  But  it  often  happens  that  worthless  persona 
are  merely  people  who  are  worth  nothing. 

Lord  Muuinouth  having  written  to  ilr,  Rigby  of  Ida 
intention  to  reside  for  some  months  at  Coningsby,  and 
having  mentioned  that  ho  wished  a  troop  of  French  come- 
dians to  be  engaged  for  the  summer,  Mr,  Rogby  bad  imme- 
diately consnSlcd  Lord  Eskdale  on  the  subject,  as  the  best 
current  anthority.  Thinking  l.liis  a  good  opportunity  of 
giving  a  tnm  to  poor  Villehecque,  and  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  capital  iulroilaction  to  their  scheme  of  the  London 
company,  Lord  Eskdale  obtained  for  him  the  engagement. 

Villubuuque  and  his  httio  troop  had  now  been  a  month 
at  Coiungsby,  and  had  hitherto  performed  tliree  timen 
fr-woek.  Lord  Monmouth  was  couiant;  his  guests  nmch 
gratiiied ;  the  company,  on  the  whole,  much  approved  of. 
It  waa,  indeed,  cousiderin£  its  limited  nombers,  n  capital 
company.  There  waa  a  young  Indy  who  pkyed  the  old 
H'onuui's   partBi     nothing  conld  be   more  gairalotis  and 
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cencmblo ;  iind  a  Lidy  of  maturer  years  wbo  performed  tlie 
bci'oines,  gay  and  graceful  as  May.  Yillebecqno  liimsolf 
wns  a  celebrity  in  diameters  of  airy  insolence  and  careleBS 
frolic.  Tlii'ir  old  man,  indeed,  was  rallier  hard,  bat  liaiidy; 
could  IaIco  anytbing  cither  in  the  high  aorions,  or  the  low 
droll.  Their  sentimental  lover  was  rather  too  mnoh  be- 
wigged,  aod  spoke  too  much  to  tho  andience,  n  fault  rare 
with  the  French ;  bnt  this  hero  had  a  vogne  idea  that  ha 
vrns  ultimately  destined  to  run  ofi*  with  a  princess. 

In  this  wise,  afliHrs  had  gone  on  for  a  month;  very  well, 
but  not  too  well.  The  enterprising  genins  of  Villebcequo, 
once  mors  a  manager,  prompted  him  to  action.  Ho  folt  an 
itching  desire  to  announce  a  novelty.  Ho  fancied  Lord 
Monmouth  had  yawned  once  or  twice  when  the  heroino 
came  on,  Yillebccqne  wonted  to  make  o,  coup.  It  waa 
clear  that  La  Petite  must  sooner  or  later  begin.  Gould  she 
Knd  a  more  favonrable  audience,  or  a  more  fitting  occasion, 
than  were  now  offered  P  True  it  was  she  had  a  great 
repugnance  to  come  out;  but  it  uortaiidy  auemed  more  to 
her  advantage  that  sbe  should  make  her  fii'st  appearance  at 
a  private  theatre  than  at  a  public  one  ;  supported  by  all  the 
encouraging  patronage  of  Coningsby  CastJe,  than  subjected 
to  all  tho  cynical  criticism  of  the  stalls  of  St.  James'. 

These  views  and  various  coostdcmtions  were  urged  uid 
represented  by  Villebecqne  to  La  Petite,  with  all  the  prac- 
tised powers  of  plausibility  of  which  so  much  experience  aa 
n  manager  had  made  him  master.  la  Petite  looked  infi> 
uitely  distresBed,  but  yielded,  as  she  ever  did.  And  the 
ni^'ht  of  Coniugsby's  arrival  at  the  Castle  waa  to  witness  in 
its  privato  thcntre  the  first  appearance  of  Uadkmoisblli 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Thb  guosta  re-a£Beinbled  in  the  great  ealoon  before  ibej 
repaired  to  the  theatre.  A  lady  oa  the  arm  of  the  Russian 
Prince  bestowed  on  Cooingsby  a  haaghty,  bat  not  an- 
gracioos,  bow ;  which  be  returned,  unconscious  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  bent.  She  was,  however,  a  striking 
person ;  not  beautifiil,  her  face,  indeed,  at  the  hrst  glance 
was  tUmoGt  repulsive,  yet  it  ever  attracted  a  second  gaze. 
A  remarkable  pallor  distinguished  her ;  her  fcatnrea  had 
neither  regularity  DOr  expressioa;  neither  were  her  eyes 
fine ;  bat  her  brow  impressed  yon  with  an  idea  of  power  of 
no  ordinary  character  or  capacity.  Her  figure  was  as  fine 
and  commanding  as  her  face  was  void  of  charm,  Juno,  in 
the  fnll  bloom  of  her  immortaUfcy,  could  have  presented 
nothing  more  majestic.  Coningsby  watched  her  as  she 
swept  along  like  a  resistless  Fate. 

Servants  now  went  round  and  presented  to  each  of  the 
guests  a  billet  of  the  performance.  It  announced  in  strik- 
ing characters  the  dobtU  of  Mademoiselle  Flora.  A  princi- 
pal servant,  bearing  branch  hght^  came  forward  and  bowed 
to  the  Murquess.  Lord  Monmouth  went  immediately  to 
the  Grand-duke,  and  notified  to  TTia  Imperial  Highness  that 
the  comedy  was  ready.  The  Orand-duke  oSered  his  arm 
to  the  Ambassadress ;  the  rest  were  following ;  Coningsby 
was  called ;  MmlnTTin  Colonna  wished  him  to  be  her  beau. 

It  was  a  pretty  theatre  ;  had  been  rapidly  mbbed  ap  and 
renovated  here  and  there ;  the  painting  just  touched  ;  a  little 
^ding  on  a  cornice.  Tiiere  were  no  boies,  but  the  ground- 
fioor,  which  gradually  ascended,  was  carpeted  and  oorered 
with  arm-chairs,  and  the  back  of  the  theatre  with  a  new 
and  rich  curtain  of  green  velvet. 

They  are  all  seated ;  a  great  artist  porforma  on  the  viohn. 
accompanied  by  another  great  artist  on  the  piano.  The 
lights  rise;  somebody  evidently  crossea  the  stage  behind 
the  cartain.  They  are  disposing  the  scene.  In  a  moment 
itie  curtain  will  rise  also. 
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1    Luci-etia?  '    said  the  PrincoM  to  Op- 
bo  uijuous  to  reanme  her  ncqiumt&not 


'  HtiTc  yrni  ac 
ningsby.  '  She 
with  jon.' 

tint  before  lie  ooald  answer  tlie  bell  rang,  and  the  cnrtnin 

Thooldinan,who  had  a  droll  pari,  lo-night,  came  forward 
and  maintained  a  conversation  with  bis  housekeeper;  not 
bad,  Tlie  young  woman  who  played  the  gravo  matron 
performed  with  great  finish.  Sho  woa  a  favourite,  and 
was  ever  applauded.  The  second  scone  came ;  a  saloon 
tastefully  furoisbod ;  a  table  with  flowers,  arrangod  with 
grace  ;  birds  in  cages,  a  lap-dog  on  a  cushion  ;  some  booka. 
The  audience  wei-o  plensed  ;  especially  the  ladies  ;  they  like 
to  recognise  signs  of  bori  Urn  in  the  details  of  the  scene.  A 
rather  awful  panse,  and  Mademoiselle  Flora  enturs.  She 
was  greeted  with  even  vehement  approbation.  Her  cita- 
tion is  oxtromo  ;  Khe  cnrtsoj-s  and  bows  her  head,  aa  if  to 
hide  her  face.  The  face  was  plonaiug,  and  prvtly  i-nougb , 
soft  and  engaging.  Hor  figure  alight  and  rather  graceful. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  her  costnme;  purely 
white,  hut  tho  fuahion  oonsammale  ;  a  ningle  rose  bcr  only 
ornament.  All  admitted  that  her  hair  was  arranged  to 
admiration. 

At  longtb  she  spoke;  ber  voice  trembled,  bat  she  had 
a  good  elocntion,  thoagb  hor  oi^nn  wanted  foroo.  The 
gentlemen  looked  at  each  other,  and  nodded  approbation. 
There  was  something  so  unobtrusive  in  hor  mien,  that  she 
instantly  became  a.  favourite  with  the  ladies.  The  scene 
was  not  long,  but  it  was  snocessfnl. 

Flora  did  not  appear  in  the  next  acene.  In  the  fourth 
and  final  one  of  the  act,  she  had  to  muko  a  grand  display. 
It  wiia  a  love-sceno,  and  rather  of  an  impassioned  charucter; 
VillebecqDo  was  her  suitor.  He  entered  first  on  the  stage. 
Never  had  he  looked  sowoll,  or  performed  with  more  spirit. 
Yon  would  not  have  given  him  five- and- twenty  years  j  ha 
seemed  redolent  of  youth.  Hia  dross,  too,  was  admirable. 
He  had  itudiod  the  most  diatingnisbod  of  his  audience  for 
the  occasion,  and  had  outdone  them  all.    The  fact  is,  ho  had 
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been  assisted  a  tittlo  by  a  great  oonnoissear,  a  celebrated 

French  nobleman,  Connt  D'O y,  who  had  been  one  of 

the  gnsBta.  The  thing  was  perfect ;  and  Lord  Monmonth 
took  a  pinch  of  eanff,  and  tapped  approbation  on  the  top  o( 
liis  box. 

Flora  now  re-appcared,  received  with  renewed  approba- 
tion. It  did  not  eeem,  however,  that  in  the  interval  she 
had  gained  conrage ;  she  looked  agiUited.  She  spoke,  she 
proceeded  with  her  part;  it  became  impassioned.  She  had 
to  speak  of  her  feelings  ;  to  tell  the  secrets  of  her  heart  j  to 
confess  that  she  loved  another;  her  emotion  was  exquisitely 
performed,  the  moomful  teudemesa  of  her  tones  tlirilling. 
There  was,  thronghout  the  andience,  a  dead  silence ;  all 
were  absorbed  tu  their  admiration  of  the  nnrivalled  artist ; 
all  fi^lt  B  new  gcnias  bod  visited  the  Etage;  bnt  while  they 
were  fascinated  by  the  actress,  the  woman  was  in  tortara 
The  emotion  was  the  disturbance  of  her  own  soul ;  tlio 
monmral  tenderness  of  her  tones  tlmlled  from  the  heart : 
suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands  with  all  the  eilianstion  of 
woe ;  an  expression  of  agony  flitted  over  her  coonlenanoo ; 
and  she  buret  into  tears.  Villebccque  rushed  forward,  and 
carried,  rather  than  led,  her  &om  the  stage  ;  the  audience 
looking  at  each  other,  some  of  them  sospecticg  tliat  this 
movement  was  a  part  of  the  scene. 

*  Sho  has  talent,'  said  Lord  Monmouth  to  the  Bnssiaii 
Ambassadress,  'but  wanta  practice,  Viilebecque  should 
send  her  for  a  time  to  the  provinces." 

At  length  M.  Villebocqne  came  forward  to  eipresa  his 
deep  regret  that  the  sudden  and  severe  indisposition  of 
Mile.  Flora  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  company  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  piece ;  Imt  that  the  curtain  would  dcsuend  lo 
rise  again  for  the  second  and  last  piece  aonoonced. 

AH  this  accordingly  took  place.  The  experienced  per- 
former who  acted  iho  heroines  now  came  forward  and  dis- 
ported most  jocundly.  The  failure  of  Flora  had  given  fresh 
animation  to  her  perpetual  liveliness.  She  seemed  the  very 
soul  of  elegant  frolic.  In  the  last  scene  she  figured  in  mole 
attire ;  and  in  air,  fashion,  and  youth,  beat  Villebec^aa  oat 
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of  the  Held.  She  looked  yonngor  than  Cuiiiugsby  wlion  bo 
west  up  to  Lis  grandjinpo. 

The  comciiy  was  uvcr,  tlie  cnrl&in  fell ;  ttie  andlenoe, 
mucli  Anmaod,  <!linltt!i«d  brilliaut  crittciBm,  and  quitted  tho 
theatre  to  repair  to  tbe  saloon,  wliero  tiwy  were  to  bo 
diverted  to-night  with  RuBsiiwi  danoos.  Nobody  thongbt 
of  the  unhappj  Flora  ;  Dot  a  single  mossage  to  console  her 
in  her  grief,  to  complimont  her  on  wliat  siie  bad  done,  to 
encourage  her  future.  And  yet  it  wna  a  scaaon  for  a  word 
of  kindness;  ao,  at  least,  thought  one  of  tlie  aiidieuoe,  u 
lie  lingered  behind  tbo  hurrying  crowd,  absorbed  in  their 
coming  amuHements. 

Coningsby  bad  sat  very  near  the  stage ;  ho  bad  obsurved, 
with  great  advantage  and  uticntion,  the  countonoiice  and 
mOToments  of  Flora  from  tbo  beginning.  He  was  fully 
irarsoaded  that  her  woo  waa  genuine  and  profound.  Ho 
bad  felt  his  eyes  moist  when  she  wept.  Ho  recoiled  from 
tbo  cruelly  and  the  rallousncsa  that,  without  the  slighteiiL 
symptom  of  sympathy,  conld  leave  a  young  girl  who  had 
been  labouring  for  their  amuHement,  and  who  was  sufluring 
for  her  trial. 

He  got  on  tbo  stage  ran  behind  tho  Hcenoa,  and  asked  for 
Mile.  Flora.  They  pointed  to  a  door;  ho  rcqao8t«d  por. 
mission  to  enter.  Flora  was  sitting  at  a  t&hlo,  with  ber 
lace  resting  on  ber  bands.  Villebeoijue  wiia  llu're,  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  tall  fender,  and  Htill  in  tho  dress  in 
which  he  bad  performed  in  the  last  piece. 

'I  took  the  liberty,'  said  Coningsby,  'of  inqeiring  after 
Mile,  Flora;'  and  then  advancing  tfl  her,  who  had  raised 
her  bead,  bo  adilcd,  '  I  am  sure  my  grandfatlicr  must  feel 
mnoh  indebted  to  yoa,  Miidcmoinclle,  for  making  Buch 
exertions  when  you  were  suffering  under  so  mucb  iudls- 
positiou.' 

'This  ia  very  amiable  of  you,  sir,'  stud  the  yonog  lady, 
looking  at  him  with  earnestness. 

'  Madamoiselle  has  too  much  sensibility,'  said  Villcbcoiioe, 
making  an  observation  by  way  of  diversion. 

'  And  yet  that  most  be  the  soul  of  fiue  acting,'  suid 
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Coningsby ;  I  look  forward,  all  look  fom&rd,  with  greftt 
interest  to  liie  neit  occasion  on  which  yon  will  Favour  ns.' 

'  Never  1 '  said  La  Petite,  in  &  plaintivo  tone ;  '  oh,  I  hope, 
never ! ' 

'  Hademoiselle  is  not.  aware  at  this  moment,'  said  Co- 
ntngsby,  '  how  much  her  talent  is  appreciated.  I  assure 
yon,  sir,'  be  added,  turning  lo  Yillebecquc,  '  I  heard  bat 
one  opinion,  but  one  expression  of  grati6cation  al  her 
feeling  and  bor  fine  tAst«.' 

'The  talent  is  hereditary,'  said  Villobecque. 

'  Indeed  you  have  reason  to  say  so,'  said  Coningsby. 

'  Pardon  j  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself.  My  child 
reminded  mc  so  much  of  another  this  evening.  Bnt  that 
is  nothing.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  sir,  to  reB.ssure 
Mademoiselle.' 

'  I  came  only  to  congratnlate  her,  and  to  lament,  for 
oar  sakes  as  well  oa  her  own,  her  indisposition.' 

*  It  is  not  indisposition,'  said  La  Petite,  in  a  low  tone, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

'  Mademoiselle  cannot  overcome  the  nervousness  ind' 
dental  to  ■  first  appearance,'  said  YiJlebeoqne. 

'A  last  appearance,'  said  Ia  Petite;  'yes,  it  mast  be 
the  last.'  She  rose  gently,  she  approached  Villebecque, 
she  laid  her  head  on  his  breuat,  and  placed  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  '  My  father,  my  best  father,  yea,  say  it  is  the 
last.' 

'  Ton  are  the  mistress  of  yonr  lot,  Flora,'  said  Villebecque; 
'  bnt  with  such  a  distingnished  talent ' 

'No,  no,  no;  no  talent.  You  are  wrong  my  feather.  I 
know  myself.  I  am  not  of  those  to  whom  nature  gives 
talents.  I  am  bom  only  for  still  life.  I  have  no  taste 
except  for  privacy.  The  convent  is  more  suited  to  me  than 
the  stage* 

'  But  yon  hear  what  this  gentleman  says,'  sud  ViUo- 
becqne,  returning  her  embrace.  'He  tells  yon  that  bis 
grnndfathor,  my  Lord  Marquess,  I  believe,  sir,  that  every 
one,    that ' 

*  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I '  said  Flora,  ehalring  her  head.     '  He 
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comes  hero  Socaase  he  is  generons,  becanso  hp  is  a.  pentle- 
man  ;  and  he  wisbod  to  Eootbe  the  aoal  that  be  knew  wsa 
BoBbritLg.  Thank  him,  ray  father,  thank  him  for  me  and 
before  me,  and  promise  in  his  preaonco  that  the  sta^  ttad 
joar  daughter  have  parted  for  ever.' 

'Nay,  MademoiseUe,'  said  Coningsb^,  advancing  and 
venturing  to  take  her  hand,  a  soft  band,  '  moke  no  each 
resolntions  to-night.  M.  VilJebecqne  can  have  no  other 
thoaght  or  object  but  your  happiness;  and,  beliove  me,  'tia 
not  I  only,  but  all,  who  appreciate,  and,  if  they  wore  here, 
umst  respect  yon.' 

'I  prefer-  respect  to  admiration,'  said  Flora;  but  I  fear 
that  respect  is  not  the  appanage  of  such  as  I  am.' 

'All  must  reapect  tlioee  who  respect  themselves,'  eatd 
Uoningsby.  '  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  ;  I  trust  to-morrow  to 
hear  tiiat  you  arc  yourself.'  He  bowed  to  Yillebecque  and 
retired. 

In  the  meantime  aflaire  in  the  drawing-room  assumed  a 
very  diflcrent  eharactor  from  those  behind  the  scenes. 
Coningsby  returned  to  brilliancy,  groups  nppart'utly  gushing 
with  light-heartedness,  universal  content,  and  Russian 
dances [ 

'And  you  too,  do  yon  dance  the  Russian  dances,  Mr. 
Coningsby  p '  said  Mndamo  Colonna. 

*  I  cannot  dance  at  all,'  said  Coningsby,  beginning  a 
little  to  lose  his  pride  in  tho  want  of  an  accomplishment 
which  at  Eton  he  had  thought  it  spirited  to  despise. 

'  Ah  !  yon  cannot  dance  tho  Russian  dances!  Lucretia 
shall  teach  you,'  said  the  Princess;  'notliing  will  please 
her  so  much.' 

On  tho  present  occasion  the  liidies  were  not  so  expo- 
rienced  in  the  ontertainmant  as  the  gentlemen  ;  bat  thoro 
was  amusement  in  being  instmcied.  To  be  disciplined  by 
a  Qrand-duke  or  a  Rosbiiui  Princess  was  all  very  well ; 
hut  what  even  the  good-tempered  Lady  Qaythorpe  could  not 
pardon  was,  Oiat  a  certain  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  whom  tbey 
wore  all  of  them  trying  to  pat  down  and  bo  keep  down,  on 
this,  as  almost  on  every  otlier  occasion,  proved  hereelf  s 
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more  fimshed  performtT  than  even  tlie  RoMiuis  them- 
Mlvee. 

Lord  Uonmontli  had  picked  np  the  Guj  Flooncvys 
during  a  Eomau  winter.  They  were  people  of  some  posi- 
tion in  society.  Mr.  Gny  Flooncey  was  a  man  of  good 
estate,  a  sporteman,  prond  of  his  pretly  wife.  Mra.  Gny 
Flcinncey  was  even  very  pretty,  dressed  in  a  style  of  ultra 
fashion.  However,  she  could  Bing,  dance,  act,  ride,  and 
talk,  &nd  all  well ;  and  was  mistresB  of  the  art  of  flirtation. 
She  had  amused  the  MarqneaB  abroad,  and  had  taken  caj^ 
to  oall  at  Monmouth  House  the  instant  the  Monnng  Pott 
apprised  her  he  had  arrived  in  England ;  the  conseqnence 
was  an  invitation  to  Coningaby.  She  came  with  a  ward- 
roho  which,  in  point  of  variety,  iancy,  and  fashion,  never 
was  surpassed.  Morning  and  evening,  every  day  a  new 
dress  equally  striking ;  and  a  riding  habit  that  was  the 
talk  and  wonder  of  the  whole  neighboorbood.  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey  created  far  more  sensation  in  the  borough  when 
she  rode  down  the  High  Street,  than  what  tbe  good  people 
called  the  real  Princesses. 

At  first  the  fine  ladies  never  noticed  her,  or  only  stared 
at  her  over  their  shoulders;  everywhere  Bounded,  in  sup- 
pressed whispers,  the  fatal  qnesticm, '  Who  is  she  P '  Alt^r 
dinner  they  formed  always  into  pobte  groups,  from  which 
Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  invariably  exclnded ;  and  if  ever 
the  Princess  Colonna,  impelled  partly  by  goodnature,  and 
partly  from  having  known  ber  on  the  Continent,  did  kindly 
sit  by  her,  lady  St.  Juliana,  or  some  dame  equally  benevo- 
lent, was  sure,  by  an  adroit  appeal  to  Her  Highness  on 
some  point  which  could  not  be  decided  without  moving,  to 
withdraw  her  from  her  pretty  and  persecated  companion. 

It  was,  indeed,  rather  difficult  work  the  firt^t  few  days 
for  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  especially  immedis(«ly  alW  dinner. 
It  is  not  soothing  to  one's  self-lore  to  find  oneself  sitting 
alone,  pretending  to  look  at  prints,  in  a  fine  drawing-room, 
full  of  fine  people  who  don't  speak  to  yon.  But  Mrs.  Gny 
Flonncey,  after  having  taken  Coningsby  Castle  by  storm, 
vnu  not  to  be  driven  ont  of  its  drawing-room  by  the  tactica 
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even  of  a  I^dy  St.  Jalians.  Experience  conTincod  hoi 
that  all  timt  wrs  required  wna  n.  little  patience.  Mrs.  Guy 
had  confidence  in  herself,  her  quickness,  liur  over  read; 
accompliBh  meats,  and  her  practised  powers  of  iittracttoa. 
And  s)ie  wtis  right.  She  was  alwaj8  sore  of  ua  ally  the 
:nainoiit  the  goatleraeo  appeared.  The  cavalier  who  had 
Bat  next  to  her  at  dinner  was  only  too  happy  to  meet  her 
uguin.  More  than  once,  too,  she  had  caught  her  noble 
host,  thongh  a  whole  garrison  waa  ever  on  the  watch  to 
prevent  her,  and  ho  was  greatly  amnaed,  and  showed  that 
ho  waa  greatly  amused  by  her  sooioty.  Then  she  suggested 
plans  to  him  ta  divert  bis  guests.  In  a  ooantry-honae  the 
suggestive  mind  is  inestimable.  Somehow  or  other,  before  a 
week  was  passed,  Mrs.  Gny  f^onnoey  seemed  the  soul  ol 
everything,  was  always  snrronnded  by  a  claater  of  admirers, 
and  with  what  are  called  '  the  best  men  '  ever  ready  to  ride 
with  her,  dance  with  hor,  act  with  her,  or  fall  at  her  foet. 
The  fine  ladies  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  thaw :  they 
began  to  ask  her  questions  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Guy  Flonncey 
only  wanted  an  opening.  She  was  an  adroit  flatterer,  with 
a  temper  impertnrbablo,  and  gifted  with  a  ceaseless  energy 
of  conferring  slight,  obligations.  She  lent  them  pntterna 
for  new  fashions,  in  nil  which  mysteries  she  was  very 
versant;  and  what  with  some  gentle  gloKing  and  same  gay 
gossip,  sugar  for  their  tongues  and  salt  for  tbcir  tails,  aha 
contrived  pretty  well  to  oatoh  them  oU. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Nornnta  could  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the  rospoo- 
tive  interiors  of  Coningsby  and  Beaumanoir.  That  air  of 
habitual  habitation,  which  so  pleasingly  distinguished  the 
Duke's  family  scat,  waa  entirely  wanting  at  Coningsby. 
Everything,  indeed,  wivs  vast  and  splendid  j  hut  it  seemed 
rather  a  gala-house  than  a  dwelling ;  as  if  the  grand  fiimi- 
tnre  and  the  grand  servantfi  had  all  come  down  express 
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from  town  with  the  grand  company,  ftnd  were  to  disnppeai 
and  to  be  dispersed  at  the  s&me  time.  And  tral^'  there 
were  manifold  traces  of  baaty  and  tcrnporary  arrangement ; 
new  carpets  and  old  hangings;  old  paint,  new  gilding; 
battaliosB  of  odd  Fi-ench  ohairs,  Hqnadrona  of  queer  Engllsil 
tablea ;  and  large  tasteless  lamps  and  tawdry  chaodeliorB, 
evidently  true  cockneys,  and  only  taking  tbo  air  by  way  of 
change.  There  was,  too,  thronghont  the  drawing- rooma 
an  absence  of  all  those  minor  artieles  of  ornamental  fami- 
tnrc  that  are  tbo  oO'ering  of  taste  to  the  home  we  love. 
There  were  no  books  neither ;  few  flowers;  no  pet  animals; 
no  portfolios  of  fine  drawings  by  our  English  artiste  like 
the  albam  of  the  Dncheas,  fall  of  t^kotches  by  Latidsccr  and 
Stanfield,  and  their  gifted  brethren ;  not  a  print  even, 
except  portfolios  of  K.B.'s  cai-icatnres.  The  modes  and 
manners  of  the  honse  were  not  rural ;  there  was  nothing  of 
^e  Bweet  order  of  a  conntiy  life.  Nobody  came  down  to 
breakfast;  the  ladies  were  scarcely  seen  nntil  dinner-time; 
they  rolled  abont  in  carriages  together  late  in  the  afternoon 
as  if  they  were  in  London,  or  led  a  sort  of  factidona 
bondoir  life  in  their  provincial  dress! nr;-i-ooms. 

The  MarqnesB  sent  for  Cooingsby  the  morning  aft«r  his 
anival  and  asked  him  to  breakfast  with  him  in  hia  private 
rooms.  Nothing  conld  be  more  kind  or  more  agreeable 
tlian  hia  grandfather.  He  appeared  to  be  iutcrt.ist«d  in  hia 
grandson'a  progress,  was  glad  to  find  Coningsby  hod  dia- 
tingDiahed  himself  at  Eton,  solemnly  adjnred  liim  not  to 
neglect  his  French.  A  classical  education,  be  said,  was  a 
very  admirable  thing,  and  one  which  all  gentlemen  ahonld 
enjoy ;  bnt  Coningsby  would  find  some  day  that  there 
were  two  edacations,  one  which  his  position  reqnired,  and 
another  which  was  demanded  by  the  world.  'French,  my 
dear  Harry,'  he  continncd, '  is  the  key  to  this  second  educa- 
tion. In  a  couple  of  years  or  so  yon  will  enter  the  world; 
it  is  a  diflbrent  thing  to  what  yoa  read  about.  It  is  a 
masquerade ;  a  motley,  sparkling  mnltitudo,  in  which  yon 
may  mark  eJl  forms  and  colours,  and  listen  to  all  aentimenta 

d  opinionit ;  bat  where  all  yoQ  see  and  hear  ha£  only  one 
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object,  plnnder.  When  jon  get  into  this  crowd  joa  wQI 
find  that  Oreok  and  Latin  are  not  bo  mnch  diSuaod  u  yaa 
imaglno.  I  waa  glad  to  hear  you  speaking  French  jeBtor- 
day.  Stndy  your  accent.  There  arc  a  good  many  foreignora 
bure  with  whom  yon  may  try  your  wing  a  littlo;  don't 
talk  to  any  of  tliom  too  much.  Bo  very  carefol  of  intimi^ 
ciea.  All  tlic  people  hero  are  good  acquaintance ;  at  lout 
pretty  well.  Now,  liorc,'  Haid  the  Marqnoas,  taking  np  t 
letter  and  then  throwing  it  on  the  tablo  again,  '  now  bera 
is  a  man  whom  I  sliould  like  you  to  know,  Stdonin.  He 
will  bo  hero  in  a  few  days.  Lay  yourself  out  for  him  if 
you  have  the  opportunity.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  capacity, 
and  onormouHly  rich.  No  one  knows  the  world  like 
Sidonta.  I  never  met  his  eqnal ;  and  'tis  bo  pleasant  to 
talk  with  one  that  can  want  nothing  of  yon. 

Lord  Monmouth  had  invited  Coningaby  to  take  a  drira 
with  him  in  tho  afternoon.  The  MaJ-quess  wished  to  show 
a  part  of  biB  domain  to  the  Ambassadress.  Only  Lncrotia, 
ho  eaid,  wonld  be  with  them,  and  there  was  a  place  for  him. 
This  invitation  wos  readily  accepted  by  Coningaby,  who 
was  not  yet  HufGciently  established  in  the  habits  of  the 
house  exactly  U>  know  bow  to  pass  bis  morning.  His  &iend 
and  patron,  Mr.Rigby.was  cntirclytakonup  with  tlio  Qrand- 
duke,  whom  bo  waa  accompanying  all  over  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  visits  to  manufactures,  many  of  which  Rigby 
liimself  saw  for  tho  firet  time,  but  all  of  which  he  fluently 
Gxpkioed  to  bis  Imperial  Highness.  In  return  for  this, 
lie  extracted  mncb  infonnation  from  the  Grand-duko  on 
RoHsian  plana  and  projects,  materials  for  a  '  Blaabing ' 
article  against  the  Russophobia  that  he  was  preparing,  and 
in  which  he  waa  to  prove  that  Muscovite  aggression  was  an 
English  interest,  and  entirely  to  ho  wcplained  by  tlie  want 
of  Bcs-coast,  which  drove  tho  Cxstr,  for  the  pure  purposes  of 
commerco,  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Knxiue. 

When  the  hour  for  the  drive  arrived,  Coningsby  found 
Luoretia,  a  young  girl  wliuu  lie  bad  first  seen  her  only  fonr 
years  back,  and  still  bie  junior,  in  tbat  majeBtio  dame  who 
bad  conceded  a  superb  reeognitjon  U>  him  the  preceding 
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ero.  Sho  reaJlj  looked  older  than  Madame  Cobnna  ;  who, 
very  beautifii],  very  young- tookitig,  and  mistress  of  the 
real  arts  of  the  toilet,  those  that  cannot  be  detecUid,  was 
not  in  the  least  altered  since  she  Erst  bo  cordially  sainted 
Coningsby  as  her  dear  yonng  &ii>nd  at  Monmontli  House. 

The  day  was  delightful,  tbe  park  extensive  and  pic- 
turesque, the  AmbasBadresa  sparkling  with  anecdote,  and 
occasionally,  in  a  low  voice,  breatliing  a  diplomatia  hint  to 
Lord  ilonmoutli,  who  bowed  his  graceful  consciousness  of 
her  distingnisbed  confidence.  Coningsby  occasionally  took 
ndvaotage  of  one  of  those  moments,  when  the  conversation 
ceased  lo  be  general,  tci  address  Lncretia,  who  replied  in 
calm,  fine  smiles,  and  in  arable  monosyllables.  She  indeed 
generally  succeeded  in  conveying  an  impression  to  those 
she  addressed,  that  she  hod  never  seen  them  before,  did  not 
care  to  see  them  now,  and  never  wished  to  see  them  again. 
And  all  this,  too,  with  an  air  of  great  courtesy. 

They  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  wooded  bank ;  at  their 
feet  flowed  a  fine  river,  deep  and  rushing,  though  not 
broad  ;  its  opposite  bank  the  boundary  of  a  richly- timbered 
park. 

'Ah!  tliis  is  beautifnl ! '  exclaimed  the  Arabassadross, 
'  And  ia  that  yours,  Jjord  Monmouth  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet,'  said  the  Marqness,  '  That  is  Hellingsley  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  pl.ices  io  tbe  county,  with  a  splendid 
estate ;  not  so  considerable  as  Coningsby,  but  very  great. 
It  belongs  to  an  old,  a  very  old  man,  without  a  relative  in 
the  world.  It  is  known  that  the  estate  will  be  sold  at  hla 
death,  which  nmy  be  almost  daily  expected.  Then  it  ia 
mine.  No  one  can  offer  for  it  what  1  can  afford.  For  it 
gives  me  this  division  of  the  county,  Princess.  To  poSHcss 
Hellingsluy  is  one  of  my  objects.'  Tho  Marquess  epuke 
with  an  animation  unusual  with  bim,  almost  with  a  degree 
of  excitement. 

The  wind  met  them  as  thi^  returned,  the  breeze  blew 
mthet-  freshly.  Lucrctia  all  of  a  sudden  seemed  touched 
vrith  unusual  emotion.  She  was  alarmed  lest  Lord  Afon- 
month  should  catch  cold ;  she  took  a  kerchief  from  her  own 
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well-turiiod  Ibroat  to  tie  round  his  neok.  He  feebly  resisted. 
evideiitly  much  pleased. 

The  I'riDCeas  Lucrotia  noB  highly  accampliBh(>d.  In  the 
evening,  Laving  refused  sorenU  distinguislied  gnoflta,  bnt 
infitactiy  yielding  to  the  request  of  Lord  Monmouth,  she 
aang.  It  was  imposaiblo  to  conceive  a  contralto  of  more 
thrilling  power,  or  an  elocution  more  wortliy  of  the  roice. 
Coningaby,  who  was  not  experienced  iu  tine  singing,  list«iied 
as  if  to  a  enpomatural  Uy,  but  all  agreed  it  was  of  the 
highost  class  of  nature  and  of  art ;  and  the  Orand-dake 
was  in  raptures.  Lucretia  rocoivod  oven  Jiis  Highness' 
comphments  with  a  graceful  indilierence.  Iniiood,  l,o  thoM 
who  watched  her  demeanour,  it  might  be  remarked  that 
she  seemed  to  yield  to  nono,  although  all  bowed  boforu  her. 
.  Madame  Colonna,  who  waa  always  kind  to  Couingaby, 
expressed  to  him  her  gratification  fi'om  tlio  party  of  Uio 
morning.  It  mnst  have  been  delightful,  she  assured 
Coniogsby,  for  Lord  Monmouth  to  have  had  both  Lucretia 
and  his  grandson  with  him  -  and  Lncrotia  too,  slie  added, 
most  have  been  so  pleased. 

Coningsby  could  not  make  out  why  Miidnm  o  Colonnii  wu 
always  intimating  to  bim  that  the  Princeas  Jjacrettii  took 
such  great  interest  in  his  existence,  looked  forward  with 
such  gratification  to  his  society,  remembered  with  bo  much 
pleasure  the  past,  anticipated  ho  mnch  happiness  from  the 
future.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  to  Lucretia,  if  not 
an  object  of  repugnance,  as  he  sometimes  fancied,  certainly 
one  only  of  absolute  iiidiflbronuc  ;  bnt  he  said  nothing.  He 
lind  nlremly  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  unwise  to 
wish  everything  explained. 

In  the  meantime  his  life  was  agreeable.  Every  da;,  he 
round,  added  to  his  acquaintance.  He  was  never  without 
A  companion  to  ride  or  to  shoot  with ;  and  of  riding 
Coningeby  was  very  fond.  His  grandfather,  too,  was  ooo- 
tinuoJIy  giving  him  goodnatured  turns,  and  making  liim  of 
couBoqnenco  in  the  Castle :  so  that  all  the  gncste  were  fullj 
impressed  with  the  imjMjrtOince  of  Lord  Monmouth's  grand- 
son    Ijady  St.  Juliana  prononnced  him  distinguished ;  the 
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AmbassadreBs  thongbt  diplomacy  shonld  be  liis  part,  aa  he 
had  a  fine  person  and  a  clear  bram ;  Madame  Colonoa  spoke 
of  him  always  as  if  she  took  intense  intereat  in  his  career, 
ami  declared  that  she  liked  Lira  almost  as  much  as  Lacrotia 
did ;  the  Unssiaas  persisted  in  always  styling  him  '  the 
yoang  M&rqness,'  notwithstanding  the  Ambassador's  ex- 
planations ;  Mrs.  Gny  Flonncc^  made  a  dashing  attack 
on  him ;  hut  Coningsby  rememhered  a  lesson  which  Ladj 
iiTeringham  had  graciously  bestowed  on  him.  He  was  not 
to  be  caught  again  easily.  Besides,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey 
laughed  a  UttJe  too  much,  and  talked  a  little  too  loud. 

Aa  time  flew  on,  there  wore  changes  of  visitors,  chiefly 
among  the  single  men.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  after 
Couingsby's  arrival.  Lord  Eskdale  appeared,  bring;ing  with 
him  Luciun  Gay  ;  and  soon  aAer  followed  the  Marquess  of 
Beaumanoir  and  Mr.  Melton.  These  were  oil  heroes  who, 
in  thi^ir  way,  tnt^restcd  the  ladies,  and  whose  advent  was 
hailed  with  general  satisfaction.  Even  Lucretia  woald 
relax  a  little  to  Lord  Eskdale.  Ho  was  one  of  her  oldest 
irioods,  and  ivith  a  simplicity  of  manner  which  amounted 
almost  to  plainness,  and  with  rather  a  cynical  nonchalance 
in  his  carriage  towards  men.  Lord  Eskdale  was  invariably 
a  favourite  with  women.  To  be  sure  his  station  was  emi- 
nent ;  he  waa  noble,  and  very  rich,  and  very  powerfnl,  and 
these  arc  qunhtiea  which  tell  as  much  with  the  softer  as  the 
harsher  Bex ;  bnt  thero  are  individuals  with  all  these 
qualities  who  are  nevertheless  unpopular  with  women. 
Lord  Eskdale  was  easy,  knew  the  world  tlioroughly,  had 
no  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  had  a  reputation  for  snccess. 
A  reputation  for  scccess  has  aa  much  iuQuonce  with  women 
as  a  reputation  for  wealth  has  with  men.  Both  reputations 
may  be,  and  often  are,  unjust;  bnt  we  see  penuns  daily 
'moke  good  fortunes  by  them  all  the  same.  Lord  Eskdale 
was  not  an  impostor ;  and  though  he  might  not  have  been 
so  enccessful  a  man  bad  he  not  been  Lord  Eskdale,  stiU, 
thro(vn  over  by  a  revolution,  he  would  have  lighted  on  his 
legs. 

The  arrival  of  this  nobleman  was  the  occasion  of  giving 
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a  good  torn  to  poor  Florft.  He  went  immodiatel;  to  Me 
Ilia  friend  Villebocqae  and  hia  troop.  Indeed  it  wns  a  sort 
of  Bocietf  which  ploasod  Lord  Eskdalo  more  than  that 
which  is  deemed  more  roiinod.  Hu  was  very  Borry  about 
'  La  Petite ;'  but  thought  that  everytliing  wuuld  oomu 
right  in  the  long  run  ;  and  told  Vi!lobcc<(}iio  timt  he  waa 
glad  to  hear  him  well  spoken  of  here,  osi«ciAlly  by  the 
Marquess,  who  Beamed  to  take  to  him.  Aa  far  Flora,  he 
was  entirely  against  her  attempting  the  ntuge  a>giiin,  at 
least  for  the  present,  but  oa  she  was  a  good  musiciaii,  he 
Buggesteil  to  the  I'riiicosB  Lncretia  one  night,  that  the  sob- 
ordinate  aid  of  Flora  might  be  of  sorrico  to  lier,  and 
permit  her  lo  fhvour  her  fricuda  with  some  piecee  which 
otlierwiao  alio  must  deny  to  them.  This  suggestion  was 
liUCacBBfHil ;  Flora  was  introduced  occasionally,  soon  often, 
to  their  parties  in  the  evening,  and  her  performances  were 
in  every  respect  fiatisfactory.  There  was  nothing  to  excito 
the  jealousy  of  Lncretia  either  in  her  style  or  her  person. 
And  yet  she  sang  well  enough,  and  was  a  qniot,  rL'finod, 
retiring,  hy  no  means  disagrcoable  person.  SJiu  waa  tbe 
companion  of  Lncretia  very  often  in  the  morning  aa  well 
as  in  the  illumined  saloon ;  for  the  Princess  was  devoted  to 
the  art  in  which  she  excelled.  This  connexion  on  the 
whole  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  poor  Flora.  True  It 
waa,  in  the  oTQuing  she  ollon  found  herself  sitting  or  stand- 
ing alone  and  no  one  noticing  her ;  sbe  hod  no  doEzling 
qnality  lo  attract  men  of  fasliion,  who  themselves  love  to 
worship  ever  the  fiishionable.  Even  their  goddesses  must  ho 
d  la  miido.  But  ConingHhy  never  omitted  an  opportunity 
to  show  Plom  some  kindness  under  theae  circumstanoea. 
Ue  always  came  and  talked  to  her,  and  praised  hor  ainging, 
and  would  sometimes  hand  her  refreshments  and  give  her 
his  arm  if  necessary.  These  alight  attentions  coming  from 
tlio  grandson  of  Lord  llonmouth  were  for  the  world 
redonblod  in  their  value,  though  Flora  thought  only  of 
their  essential  kindness;  all  in  character  with  that  first 
visit  which  dwelt  on  the  poor  girl's  memory,  though,  it 
had  long  ago  escaped  that  of  her  visitor.     For  in  tmth 
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Cooiu^by  bad  no  other  impulse  for  bis  condact  bai  kind- 
hcartcdBOss. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  give  some  fiiint  idea  how  life 
ghded  away  at  the  Castle  the  first  fortnight  that  ConingBby 
passed  there.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  omit  that  Mrs. 
Gay  flounce^,  to  the  infinite  disgost  of  Lady  St.  Jalians, 
who  had  a  daughter  with  her,  snccessfnlly  entrapped  tha 
devoted  attentions  of  the  young  Marqaess  of  Beaomanoir, 
who  was  nerer  very  backward  if  a  lady  would  taie  trouble 
enough ;  while  his  &iend,  Mr,  Melton,  whose  barren 
homage  L.idy  St.  Jalians  wished  her  da&ghi«r  ever  par- 
ticularly to  flhan,  employed  all  hia  gaiety,  good-hnmonr, 
frivolity,  and  fashion  in  amnsing  that  young  lady,  and 
with  iiresistible  effect.  For  the  rest,  they  continued, 
though  they  had  only  partridges  t«  elioot,  t«  pass  the 
mommg  without  weariness.  Tlte  weather  was  fine;  the 
stnd  namcroQS ;  all  might  be  mounted.  Tho  Grand-dnke 
and  hia  suite,  guided  by  Mr.  Rigby,  had  always  some 
objects  to  visit,  and  railroads  retamed  them  just  in  time 
for  the  banquet  with  an  appetite  which  they  had  earned, 
and  daring  which  Rigby  recounted  their  achievements,  and 
hia  own  opinions. 

The  dinner  was  always  firstrate ;  the  evening  never 
failed ;  music,  dancing,  and  the  theatre  ofiered  great 
onroes  independently  of  the  soul-snbdujng  sentiment 
I  b&rshly  called  Oirtation,  and  which  is  the  spell  of  a  country 
^Iionse.  Lord  Monmonth  was  satisfied,  for  he  had  scarcely 
OTer  felt  wearied.  All  tluit  he  required  in  life  was  to  be 
anmsed  j  perhaps  that  was  not  all  be  required,  bat  it  was 
indispensable.  Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  on  the  present 
occasion  he  obtained  bis  purpose,  for  there  were  hnlf  fl 
hundred  of  the  brighlest  eyes  and  quickest  brains  ever  on 
the  watch  or  the  whirl  to  secure  him  distraction.  The 
only  circumstance  that  annoyed  him  was  the  non-arrival  of 
Sidonia.  Lord  Monmonth  could  not  bear  to  be  disappointed. 
He  conld  not  refrain  &om  saying,  notwithstanding  all  tho 
resources  and  all  tho  eiertious  of  his  guests, 
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'  I  cftnnot  nnderstaiid  whjr  Sidonia  does  oot  come.  I 
viah  Sidonia.  were  here.' 

'  So  do  I,'  suid  Lord  Eakdftle ;  '  Sidonia  is  tlio  ooij  man 
wlio  folia  one  anytluiig  new.* 

'  Wo  saw  Siduuia  itl  Ijord  Stadoaster'a,*  said  liord 
Ucautnnnoir.     *  Uo  to!d  Moltou  be  was  coming  here,' 

'You  know  he  has  bought  all  Studcastcr's  horeos,'  said 
Mr.  Melton. 

*  I  wonder  ho  does  not  buy  Studcoater  himself,'  said 
Lord  Monmouth  ;  "  I  would  if  I  were  be ;  Sidonia  can  buy 
anything,"  he  tunned  lo  Mrs.  Gay  Flonncey. 

'  I  wonder  who  Sidoiiia  is,'  thought  Mrs.  Guy  Floancey, 
but  sbo  was  dcterminod  no  one  should  suppose  she  did  not 
know. 

At  lon^rth  one  day  Coningsby  met  Mudnme  Colonna  in 
the  vestibule  before  dinner. 

'  Milor  is  in  anch  good  temper,  Mr.  Coningsby,'  she  said; 
'  Monsieur  do  Sidonia  has  arrived.' 

About  ten  minutes  before  dlnnor  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
chamber.  Coningsby  looked  round.  He  saw  Lho  Orand- 
duko  advancing,  and  holding  out  his  hand  in  a  manner  tho 
most  gracious.  A  gentleman,  of  distiuguishod  air,  but 
with  his  back  turned  to  Coningsby,  was  bowing  as  ho 
received  his  nighness'  greeting.  There  was  a  general 
pause  in  the  room.  Several  came  forward :  eren  the 
Marquess  seemed  a  little  moved.  Coningsby  could  not 
resist  the  impnlse  of  curioaily  to  eeo  this  individoal  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  mnch.  He  glided  round  tho  room, 
and  caught  the  countenance  of  his  companion  in  the  forest 
inn ;  he  who  anjiounccd  to  him,  that  '  tho  Age  of  Rains 
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StCOKiA  was  deBcendod  from  a  very  uncient  and  noble 
rwnily  of  Arragon,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  had  given 
to  the  state  many  distill gni abed  citiEena.  In  the  priesthood 
ita  mcinbcrH  had  been  peculiarly  eminent.  Besides  seTeruI 
prolntes,  they  counted  Rniong  their  nmnlier  an  Archbishop 
of  Toledo ;  and  a  Sidonia,  in  a  seascm  of  grpat  danger  and 
diificnlty,  bad  exercLsed  Air  a  series  of  years  tlie  para- 
mount office  of  Grand  Inqniaitor. 

Tot,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  of 
■which  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence,  that  this  illnslrioiia 
fnniily  during  all  this  period,  in  common  with  two-tliirds  of 
the  Arragonese  nobility,  secretly  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith  and  ceremonies  of  their  fathoTB  j  a  belief  in  the  nnity 
of  the  God  of  Sinai,  and  the  rights  and  observances  of  the 
laws  of  Moses. 

Wbence  came  those  Mosaic  Arabs  whose  passages  across 
the  strait  from  Africa  to  Europe  long  preceded  the  invasiou 
of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs,  it  )b  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. Their  traditions  t«ll  us  that  from  time  immemorial 
they  had  sojourned  in  Africa;  and  it  is  not  imprvtbable 
tbut  they  ui&y  have  been  tlie  deseendnnls  of  some  of  the 
earlier  dispersions ;  like  those  Hebrew  colonics  Ihrtt  we 
find  in  China,  and  who  probably  emigrated  from  Pcrtia  in 
the  days  of  the  great  monarchies.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  origin  in  Africa,  their  fortunes  in  Sonlliern 
Europe  are  not  difficult  to  trace,  though  the  annals  of  no 
raco  in  any  age  can  detail  a  history  of  flnch  strange  vicis- 
Bitndes,  or  one  rife  with  more  tonching  and  romanlio 
incident.  Their  unexampled  prosperity  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  especially  iu  the  soutli,  where  they  had 
become  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  soil,  escitt'd  the 
jealousy  of  the  Goihs ;  and  the  Councils  of  Toledo  dnring 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  att<>mpted,  by  a  serica  uf 
decrees  worthy  of  the  barbarians  who  promulgated  them, 

>  root  the  Jewish  Arabs  out  of  the  land.     There  is  no 
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doubt  the  Connoil  of  Toledo  lod,  na  dirootly  u  the  lost  of 
Roderick,  to  the  iuviuion  of  Sfiain  bj  the  Moslcmin  Araba, 
The  Jewish  population,  snllbriiig  under  the  most  sanguinftry 
and  atrocious  poraocntion,  looked  to  their  sympathiaing 
brethren  of  tlie  Cresceut,  wboite  camps  already  gleamed  on 
the  opposite  shoro.  The  overthrow  of  the  Gothio  long- 
ioiDB  was  aa  much  achieved  by  the  superior  iiirormatioD 
which  the  Saracens  received  from  llieir  sufleriug  kiimmeu, 
OS  by  the  resistleM  valour  of  the  Desert,  Tho  Saraceu 
kingdoms  were  established.  That  fair  and  unrivalled  civili- 
sation arose  which  preserved  for  Europe  arte  and  letters 
when  Christendom  was  plunged  in  darkness.  The  children 
of  Isbmtic)  rewarded  the  children  of  Israol  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  themselves,  During  these 
halcyon  centaries,  it  is  dilBcall  to  distinguish  tho  follower 
of  Moses  fVom  the  votAry  of  Mahomet.  Both  alike  built 
palaces,  gardens,  and  roiintnins ;  filled  equiLlly  the  high* 
est  ollicos  of  the  etnte,  competed  in  an  extensive  and  en- 
lightened conintcrcc,  and  rivalled  each  oIIkt  in  mnowned 
u-ivcrsitioH. 

Even  aflvr  the  fall  of  tlie  principal  Moorish  kingdoms, 
the  Jews  of  Sjiain  were  atiil  treated  by  the  conquering 
Ootbs  with  toudemeaa  and  consideration.  Their  numbers, 
their  wealth,  the  fact  that,  in  Arragon  especially,  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  surrounded  by  warlike  and 
devoI«d  followers,  secured  for  them  an  usage  which,  for  a 
considerable  period,  made  them  little  sensible  of  tlie  change 
of  dynasties  and  rtliirions.  But  tho  tempest  gmtlually 
gathered.  As  the  Goths  grew  stronger,  peritecatiou  be- 
came more  bold.  Where  the  Jewish  population  was  scanty 
they  wera  deprived  of  tlieir  privileges,  or  obliged  to  con- 
form under  the  title  of  '  Nuevos  Chris tianos,'  At  length 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  the  fall  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  brought  the 
crisis  of  their  fate  both  to  the  Kew  Cbristian  and  the 
nonoonforming  Hebrew.  The  Inqninition  appeared,  the 
Institution  that  hud  extei-minatcd  the  Albigcnnes  and  had 
desolated  lAngueiioc,  and  whtcb,  tt  sbonld  ever  be  remem. 
faered,  wan  catahllKhed  in  the  Spanish  kingdoma  agiiiust  the 
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protests  of  tlie  Cortes  and  amid  the  terror  of  the  populace. 
The  Dotninicacs  opened  their  first  tribunal  at  Seville,  and 
it  is  cartons  that  the  first  individuals  they  Bammnned 
before  them  were  the  Duke  of  Medioa  Sidouia,  the  Manjoeas 
of  Cadii,  and  the  Count  of  Arcos;  three  of  the  moat 
considerable  personages  In  Spain.  How  many  were  burned 
ftlive  at  Seville  during  the  first  year,  how  many  imprisoned 
for  life,  what  coontlesa  thonsauds  were  visited  with  severe 
tbongh  lighter  punisfamcnts,  need  not  be  recorded  h(>re. 
In  notliing  was  the  Holy  Office  more  happy  than  in  motti- 
form  Hud  Eobtle  means  by  which  they  tested  the  sincerity 
of  the  New  Christians. 

At  lengtl)  the  Inquisition  was  to  be  extended  to  Am^n. 
The  high-spirited  nobles  of  that  kingdom  knew  that  its 
iustitntion  was  for  them  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The 
Cortes  of  Arragon  appealed  to  tlio  l^irig  and  to  the  Pope ; 
they  organised  an  extensive  conspiracy;  the  chief  Inqui' 
sitor  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa.  Alaa ! 
it  was  fated  that  in  this,  one  of  the  many,  and  continnal, 
and  continuing  struggles  between  the  rival  organisatioaB  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  the  children  of  the  sun  should 
falL  The  fagot  and  the  San  Benito  were  the  doom  of  the 
nobles  of  Arragon.  Those  who  were  convicted  of  secrei 
Jndiusm,  and  tliie  scarcely  three  centnries  ago,  were 
dragged  to  the  stake;  the  sons  of  the  noblest  houses,  in 
whose  veins  the  Hebrew  taint  could  be  traced,  had  to  walk 
in  solemn  procession,  singing  psalms,  and  confessing  their 
faith  in  the  religion  of  the  fell  Torqnemada. 

This  triomph  in  Arragon,  the  almost  simultaneous  fall  of 
the  last  Moorish  kingdom,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  pure 
Christians  to  the  higbest  pitch.  Having  pnrged  the  new 
Christiana,  tbey  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  old 
Hebrews.  Ferdinand  was  resolved  that  the  dolicions  air 
of  Spain  should  be  breathed  no  longer  by  any  one  who  did 
not  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  Bajitism  or  exile  wan  the 
alternative.  More  than  sii  hundred  thousand  individnala, 
some  authorities  greatly  increase  the  amount,  tbe  most 
indusidoDB,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  enlightened 
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uf  Spanish  Bobjoctx,  wonlJ  not  desert  Lbe  religion  of  tbeir 
Withers,  For  this  they  gftVD  up  the  delightful  Und  n-hereiu 
they  had  lived  far  caaturii-'s,  tho  beautiful  cities  they  had 
rHiaed,  the  aniversitiea  trum  wbicb  Christendom  drew  for 
ngea  its  most  precious  loiv,  tho  tombs  of  tbeir  Kncestorft, 
the  temples  wheni  thoy  bad  worBhippod  the  God  for  whom 
tbey  bad  maite  tliis  sucrilice.  They  hod  but  four  montha 
to  prt'pnro  I'or  ctornal  exile,  ailer  n  rosidonae  of  fut  many 
oentnries ;  dnniig  wbicb  brief  jwriod  fiirced  wiles  and 
glutted  markets  virtually  cunliBcated  their  property.  It  ia 
a  orvlaniity  ibat  the  scattered  nation  still  ranks  with  the 
dcBolationa  of  Nobuchadno^suir  and  of  Titus.  Who  after 
this  should  sny  tlie  .lews  arc  by  nature  b  sordid  pcopln  F 
Bnt  tho  Spanish  Goth,  thcu  sd  uniel  and  so  Imagbty, 
where  ia  hoP  A  despised  auppliiint  to  lbe  very  nice  which 
he  bftuiahed,  for  some  miaemblo  pcrlion  of  tho  treaaors 
which  their  habits  of  iudustty  have  again  aocumnlated, 
Wlioro  is  that  tribunal  that  snuiuoned  Medina  Sidouia  and 
Cadiz  to  its  dark  inquisition  F  Where  is  Spuin  F  lu  f^lli 
Its  unparalleled  and  its  irremediable  fall,  is  mainly  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  eipalsion  of  that  Inrpe  portion  of  ita 
flubjects,  the  most  industrious  nnd  intolli^oiit,  who  traced 
thoir  ori^^n  to  the  llosaic  and  Molianimudnn  Arnba. 

Tbo  Sidouiaa  of  Arnigon  were  Nuevos  Christian  oa. 
Soma  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  burned  alive  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteentli  century,  under  the  system  of  Torqnemada; 
many  of  them,  doubtless,  wore  the  San  Benito;  bnt  tiidy 
kept  their  titles  and  estates,  and  in  time  reached  those 
great  offices  to  which  we  have  referred. 

During  the  long  disorders  of  the  Peninsular  wiir,  when 
BO  many  openings  were  off'ered  to  talent,  Bud  ao  many 
opportunities  seized  by  the  adventurous,  a  cadet  of  a 
yoanger  branch  of  this  family  made  a  larjje  fortune  by 
military  contraota,  and  supplying  the  commissariat  of  tho 
lUITerent  armies.  At  the  peace,  prescient  of  tho  great 
financial  fntnra  of  Europe,  confident  in  the  fertility  of  his 
own  genius,  in  bis  original  views  of  fiscal  subjects,  and  bia 
knowledge  of  national  reaonrcea,  tbia  SiUonin,  feeling  that 
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Madrid,  or  even  Cadiz,  conld  never  be  a  base  on  which  the 
monetary  traneaclions  of  the  norld  coold  bo  regnlatod, 
roaolvcd  to  emigrate  to  England,  with  which  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  years,  formed  considerable  commercial  connec- 
tions. Ho  arrived  here  aft«r  the  pence  of  Paris,  with  hia 
Inrge  capital.  He  staked  all  that  bo  vras  worth  on  the 
Waterloo  loan ;  and  the  event  made  him  one  of  the  greatest 
cupitalJstB  in  Europe. 

No  sooner  was  Sidonia  cstablinhed  in  England  than  he 
professed  Judaism ;  which  Torqnemada  flattered  himself, 
with  the  fagot  and  the  San  Benito,  he  had  drained  oat  of 
tlie  veins  of  hia  family  more  than  three  centaries  ago.  Eo 
Bent  over,  also,  for  several  of  his  brothers,  who  were  as 
good  Catholics  in  Spain  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ooald 
liave  possibly  desired,  bnt  who  made  an  oflering  in  the 
Bynsgogne,  in  gratitnde  for  their  safe  voyage,  on  their 
arrival  in  England. 

Sidonia  bad  foreseen  in  Spain  that,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  a  war  of  twenty-five  yeai-R,  Europe  mnst  reqoire  eapitttl 
to  carry  on  peace.  He  reaped  the  due  reward  of  hia  saga- 
city, Europe  did  require  money,  and  Sidonia  wae  ready 
til  lend  it  to  Europe.  France  wanted  some;  Anstria  more; 
Prussia  a  little ;  Hnssift  a  few  millions.  Sidonia  oonid 
fumiflh  them  all.  The  only  country  which  he  avoided  was 
Spain ;  be  was  too  well  acquainted  with  its  resources. 
Kothing,  too,  would  ever  tempt  him  to  lend  anything  to 
tlje  revolted  colonies  of  Spain.  Prudence  saved  him  from 
being  a  creditor  of  the  mother-country ;  hia  Spanish  pride 
recoiled  from  the  rebellion  of  her  children. 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  after  having  pnraned 
the  career  we  have  intimated  for  about  ten  years,  Sidonia 
had  become  one  of  the  most  considerable  personages  in 
Europe.  He  bad  established  a  brother,  or  a  near  relative, 
ill  whom  ho  could  confide,  in  most  of  the  principal  oapitalR. 
He  was  lord  and  mast<>r  of  the  money-market  of  the  world, 
and  of  course  virtnaliy  lord  andmi'^ter  of  everything  else.  Ho 
literally  held  the  revenues  of  Southern  Italy  in  pawn  ;  and 
monarchs  and  miniaters  of  all  oountries  i»nrt«d  hia  advica 
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and  were  guided  bj  his  aoggestionB.  Ho  wm  atill  in  t)i» 
rigour  of  life,  ami  was  not  a  more  m oney- making  macbine. 
He  had  a  general  iutelligence  equal  to  his  position,  aiid 
luuked  forward  to  tiie  period  when  some  relaTation  from 
his  Taut  enterprises  and  exertions  might  enablei  him  to 
direct  hia  euergiea  to  great  objects  of  public  benefit.  But 
in  the  height  of  his  vast  prosperity  he  suddenly  died,  leav- 
ing only  oue  child,  a  youth  still  of  tender  years,  and  hoir 
to  the  groal-ost  fiirtune  in  Enropo,  so  great,  iudeed,  tli&t  it 
could  only  be  ealeulated  by  millions. 

Shut  out  from  uuiTersitios  and  schooln,  tlioFia  nniversjtios 
aud  sohuoln  wliich  were  indebted  for  their  Urst  knnwlodge 
of  auoient  philosophy  to  tlie  learning  and  enterprise  of  his 
anGeBtorti,  the  yonng  Sidonia  was  fnH.nnnle  in  the  tutor 
whom  his  father  hud  procured  for  him,  und  who  devoted  to 
his  charge  all  the  rcsourcoH  of  hiH  trained  inlollect  and  vut 
and  various  erudition.  A  Joanit  before  the  revolutian ; 
since  then  an  exiled  Li1>erul  leader  i  now  a  membor  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes ;  Bebello  was  always  a  Jew.  He  found  in 
his  pnpil  that  prooooity  of  intellectual  devotoptnont  which 
is  oharaotoristio  of  the  Arabian  organisation.  The  young 
Sidonia  penetrated  the  highest  mysteries  of  mathematics 
with  a  facility  almost  instinctive ;  while  a  memory,  which 
never  had  any  twilight  hours,  but  always  rellected  a  noori- 
tide  clearness,  seemed  to  magnify  bis  acqnisitions  of  ancient 
learning  by  the  promptness  with  which  they  could  be 
reproduced  and  applied. 

The  circumstances  of  his  position,  too,  had  early  contri- 
buted Ut  give  him  an  unusual  cummacid  over  the  modem 
languages.  An  Englishman,  and  tuu^^ht  from  his  cradle  to 
1)0  proud  of  being  an  Kughsbmao,  ho  first  evinced  iii 
Bpeaiking  his  native  language  those  remarkable  powers  of 
expression,  and  that  clear  and  happy  elocution,  wbiob  ever 
nn«rwiirdH  di.stinguiahed  bim.  But  the  son  of  a  Si>aniard, 
the  sonorous  syllables  of  that  noble  tongue  constantly 
resounded  in  Lis  ear ;  while  the  foreign  gaosb)  who 
thronged  bis  father's   mansion   habituated   him   from  an 


early  period  of  life  to  the  tones  of  lauguFiges  tliat  wojb  not 
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long  straiigo  to  him.  When  Le  was  nineUicii,  SirtouJa,  who 
liad  thea  resided  some  time  with  lus  uuule  at  Naples,  and 
had  made  a  lung  visit  to  another  of  his  father's  relatives  at 
Frankfort,  posaessed  a  cooiplote  mastery  over  tho  |>i'mci[ial 
Europeaji  Ungoagcs. 

At  sevcateen  he  had  ported  with  Bebello,  who  returned 
to  Spain,  and  Sidonia,  ondei-  the  control  of  hla  guardians, 
commenood  his  travels.  He  resided,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
Bome  time  in  Gernuuij',  and  then,  having  visited  Italy, 
settled  at  Naples,  at  which  city  it  may  bo  said  he  made 
kia  entrance  into  life.  With  an  interesting  person,  and 
highly  accomplished,  he  availed  himself  of  lbs  gracioaa 
Bll«ntions  of  a  court  of  which  he  was  principal  creditor; 
t.nd  which,  troatisg  him  aa  a  distinguished  English 
li'avetlor,  were  eoabled  perhaps  to  show  him  some  favours 
tbnt  the  manners  of  the  country  might  not  have  permitted 
thorn  to  accord  to  his  Neapolitan  relatives.  Sidonia  thus 
obtained  at  an  early  ago  that  experience  of  refined  and 
Inzurions  society,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  finished 
education.  It  gives  the  last  polish  to  the  manners ;  it 
t^'-nchcs  us  something  of  the  power  of  the  passions,  early 
developed  in  the  hot-bed  of  solf-indnlgence  ;  it  instils  into 
us  that  indefinable  tact  seldom  obtained  in  later  life,  which 
prevents  us  &om  saying  the  wrong  thing,  and  often  impein 
us  to  do  the  right. 

Between  Paris  and  Naples  Sidonia  jwLssed  two  years, 
Bpont  apparently  in  the  dissipation  which  was  perhaps 
inseparable  from  bis  time  of  life.  He  was  admired  by  women, 
to  whom  be  was  magnificent,  idolised  by  artists  whom  he 
patronised,  received  in  all  circles  with  great  distinction, 
and  appreciated  for  his  intellect  by  tlie  very  few  to  whom 
ho  at  all  opened  bimself.  For,  though  iiH'able  and  gracious, 
it  was  iinpuasible  to  penetrate  him.  Though  uni-cserved  in 
his  manner,  his  frankness  was  strictly  limited  to  the  surface. 
He  observed  everything,  thought  ever,  bot  avoided  serious 
discussion.  If  yon  pressed  him  for  an  opinion,  he  took 
rofu^e  in  raillery,  or  threw  out  some  grave  paradox  with 
vhich  it  was  not  oisy  to  cope. 
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Thb  moment  he  came  of  age,  Sidouia,  having  previously. 

.  I  at  a  great  family  congress  held  at  Naples,  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  heads  of  the  houses  that  bore  his  name 
respecting  the  disposition  and  management  of  his  vast 
fortune,  quitted  Euro])o. 

yidonia  wan  absent  from  his  connections  for  five  years, 
during  which  period  he  never  communicated  with  them. 
They  wore  aware  of  his  existence  only  by  the  orders  which 
he  drew  on  tliem  for  payment,  and  which  arrived  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  would  appear  from  these  docu- 
ments that  ho  had  dwelt  a  considerable  time  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions  ;  penetrated  Nilotic  Africa  to  Sennaar  and 
Abyssinia  ;  traversed  the  Asiatic  continent  to  Tartary, 
whence  ho  had  visited  Ilindostan,  and  the  isles  of  that 
Indian  Sea  which  are  so  little  known.  Afterwards  he  was 
hearil  of  at  Valpamiso,  the  Brazils,  and  Lima.  He  evidently 
remained  some  time  at  Mexico,  which  he  quitted  for  the 
United  States.  One  morning,  without  notice,  he  arrived 
in  London. 

Sidonia  htid  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  human  know- 
lodge  ;  ho  was  master  of  the  learning  of  every  nation,  of  all 
tongues  dead  or  living,  of  every  literature,  Western  and 
Oriental.  He  had  pursued  the  speculations  of  science  to 
their  liust  term,  and  had  himself  illustrated  them  by  ob- 
servation and  ex})enment.  He  had  hved  in  all  orders  of 
society,  had  viewed  every  combination  of  Nature  and  of 
Art,  and  had  observed  man  under  every  phasis  of  civilisa- 
tion. Ho  had  even  studied  him  in  the  wilderness.  The 
influence  of  creeds  and  laws,  manners,  customs,  traditions, 
in  all  their  diversities,  had  been  subjected  to  his  personal 
scrutiny. 

He  brought  to  the  study  of  this  vast  aggregate  of  know- 
ledge a  penetrative  intellect  that,  matured  by  long  medita- 
tion, and  assisted  by  that  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice, 
which  was  the  compensatory  possession  of  a  man  without 
a  country,  permitted  Sidonia  to  fathom,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  the  depth  of  questions  apparently  the  most  difii- 
cult  and  profound.     He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  com- 
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mnnicating  with  precinion  ideas  the  most  atiBtniB»,  iLnd  in 
^oeml  »  power  of  expression  widch  arresta  Kad  satisQes 
attention. 

With  all  this  knowledge,  which  no  one  kiicw  more  to 
prize,  with  bonndless  wealth,  a>id  with  an  athletic  fiiune, 
which  sickness  hod  never  tried,  and  which  had  avoideil 
excess,  Sidonia  nevertheless  looked  npon  life  with  a  glance 
mtUer  of  cariosity  than  content.  His  religion  walled  bim 
out  from  the  pursuits  of  a  citizen  ;  his  riches  deprived  him 
of  the  stimolatinf;  nniietiea  of  a  man.  He  perceived  him- 
self &  lone  being,  alike  withont  caivs  and  withoat  dnttos. 

To  a  man  in  his  position  there  might  j'et  seem  one  nn* 
failing  sonrce  of  feUcitj  and  joy ;  independe:it  of  creed, 
independent  of  ooantry,  independent  even  of  character. 
He  might  have  discovered  that  perpetual  spring  of  happi- 
ness in  the  sonBibility  of  the  heart.  But  this  was  a  sealed 
fonntoin  to  Sidonia.  In  hia  organisation  tliei-e  wag  a  pecn- 
liarity,  perhaps  a  great  deficiency.  He  was  a  man  without 
afl'ections.  It  would  bo  harsh  to  say  he  had  no  heart,  for 
be  was  susceptible  of  deep  emotions,  bnt  not  for  individuals. 
He  was  capable  of  rebnilding  a  town  tliat  was  horned 
dons ;  of  restoring  a  colony  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
some  awful  visitation  of  Nature :  of  redeemiiiif  to  liberty  a 
horde  of  captives  ;  and  of  doing  these  great  &cta  in  secret ; 
for,  void  of  all  eelf-love,  pnblic  approbation  was  worthless 
to  him ;  bat  the  individual  never  tonched  him.  Woman 
was  to  him  a  toy,  man  a  machine. 

The  lot  the  most  precions  to  man,  and  which  a  bene- 
ficent Providence  has  made  not  t!ie  least  common  ;  to  find 
in  another  heart  a  perfect  and  profound  sympiithy;  tounita 
bis  eidatencc  with  one  who  could  share  all  liis  joys,  sofien 
all  his  sorrows,  aid  bim  in  all  his  projects,  respond  to  all 
his  fancies,  connsel  him  in  bis  cares,  and  support  him  in 
his  perils ;  make  life  charming  by  her  charms,  interesting 
by  her  intelligence,  and  sweet  by  the  vigilant  variety  of  her 
tenderness ;  to  find  your  life  blessed  by  snch  an  influence, 
and  to  feel  that  your  inflaenee  can  blees  such  a  life:  this 
lot,  the  most  divine  of  divine  gifts,  tLat  power  and  ereii 
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fame  can  never  rival  in  ita  deligbtat  all  Uiis  Nahm  had 
dunied  to  Stdotua. 

Witli  an  imi^inatiaii  as  Gary  as  bis  native  Dcseri,  and  an 
intellect  as  lominons  as  bis  native  sky,  be  wautod,  like  that 
land,  tboM  softening  dews  witboat  which  tbu  ituil  in  barreu, 
and  the  eunbeam  as  oflen  a  mesaongur  uf  puslilonoe  aa  an 
angel  of  regenerative  graee. 

Sucb  a  tcniponunont,  though  rare,  is  peculiar  to  the  East. 
It  inspired  the  fouudcrB  of  the  great  monarchioa  of 
antiquity,  the  prophets  that  the  Desert  baa  sent  forth,  the 
Tartar  cfaiefii  wbo  have  overran  the  world ;  it  might  be 
observed  in  the  great  Corsican,  who,  like  most  of  tbe 
iiibabilants  of  tbe  Mi.<<Ut«iTanean  isles,  had  pral>ably  Arab 
blood  in  his  veins.  It  is  a  t«upor»nient  that  bulitB  oon- 
qnerors  and  legislators,  but,  in  ordinary  tiniOB  and  ordinary 
sitoationa,  entails  on  its  possoHsor  only  eceeiitrie  aberrations 
or  profonnd  melancholy. 

The  only  huninii  ipiality  that  interested  Siilonia  wm 
Intellect.  He  cared  not  whence  it  came ;  where  it  was  to 
be  found:  creed,  country,  class,  character,  in  this  respect, 
were  alike  indifferent  to  him.  The  author,  the  artist,  tbe 
man  of  science,  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  Often  he 
anticipated  their  want«  and  wishes.  He  encouraged  their 
society ;  was  as  frank  in  his  conversation  as  he  wa«  gene- 
rous in  bis  contributions ;  but  the  instant  Ibey  ooased  to 
be  authors,  artiste,  or  philosophers,  and  their  oonununica- 
lions  arose  from  anything  hut  the  int«lloctnal  cpiality  whiob 
bad  originally  int^irestad  lum,  the  moment  they  were  rash 
enough  to  approach  intimacy  and  appealed  to  the  sympa- 
thiaing  man,  inslvad  of  the  congenial  intelligence,  he  saw 
them  no  more.  It  was  not  however  intellect  merely  in 
lliiise  unquestionable  abnpes  that  coraitiandcd  bis  noUoe. 
There  wa«  not  an  fidventuTOr  in  Kuropo  with  whom  he  was 
not  familiar.  No  Minister  of  Slnt<;  had  such  communion 
lion  with  secret  ageuts  and  political  spies  as  Siilonia.  Ha 
held  relations  with  all  t)ie  clever  outcasts  of  the  world. 
Tbe  catalogue  of  bis  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Unors.  secret  Jews,  Tartars,  Gi|}sic8,  wandoring 
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Poles  Kid  Carbonari,  wonld  throw  a  corioaa  liglit  on  those 
enbteiranean  agenciBi)  of  which  the  world  in  general  knows 
so  little^  bat  which  exercise  so  great  an  inflnecce  on  public 
events.  Hia  eitensive  travels,  hia  knowledge  of  langnbgea, 
his  daring  and  advcntnrons  disposition,  and  his  nnlimited 
mefuis,  bad  given  bim  opportnititiea  of  bt.'coming  nuqnniuted 
with  these  characters,  in  general  so  difficult  to  trace,  and  of 
gaining  their  devotion.  To  these  sources  be  owed  that 
knowledge  of  strange  and  hidden  things  which  often  startled 
those  who  listened  to  him.  Nor  was  it  easy,  scarcely  pos- 
sible, to  deceive  him.  Informalion  reached  hiia  &om  BO 
many,  and  such  contrary  quarters,  that  with  hia  discrimi- 
nation and  experience,  he  could  almost  instantly  disljngaiab 
the  truth.  The  secret  history  of  the  world  was  bis  pastime. 
His  great  pleasure  was  to  contrast  the  hidden  motive,  with 
the  public  pretext,  of  transactions. 

One  source  of  interest  Sidouia  fonnd  in  hia  descent  and 
in  tlie  fortunes  of  hia  race.  As  &rm  in  hia  adherence  to  the 
code  of  the  great  Legislator  as  if  the  tmmpet  still  sounded 
0x1  Sinai,  be  might  have  received  in  the  conviction  of  divine 
favour  an  adequate  compensation  for  bnninn  persecution. 
But  there  wore  other  and  more  terrestrial  considerations 
that  made  Sidonia  proud  of  hia  origin,  and  confident  in 
the  future  of  his  kind.  Sidonia  was  a  great  philosopher, 
who  took  compreheosive  views  of  human  affairs,  and  sur- 
veyed every  fact  in  its  relative  position  to  other  facts,  tha 
only  mode  of  obtaining  truth. 

Sidouia  was  well  aware  that  in  the  five  great  vai'ieties 
into  which  Physiology  has  divided  the  hnman  species;  to 
wit,  the  CanCBsian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Malayan,  the 
American,  the  Ethiopian;  the  Arabian  tribes  rank  in  the 
first  and  superior  class,  together,  among  others,  with  the 
Sazon  and  tlie  Greek.  Thin  fact  alone  is  a  source  of 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  animal  Man.  But 
Sidonia  and  bis  brethren  could  claim  a  distinction  which 
the  BaxoD  and  the  Greek,  and  the  rest  of  the  Caucasian 
nations,  have  forffited.  The  Hebrew  is  an  unmixed  nos. 
Doubtless,  unong  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  bosom  of  the 
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Desert,  pro^nitora  alike  of  the  Mosaic  aod  the  Mobamms- 
(liin  Arabs,  blood  may  bo  found  as  (mre  aa  Ibal  of  the  de- 
ecDndnnts  of  the  Sclieik  Abraham.  But  the  Moaaio  Ambs 
arc  the  moHt,  nnciont,  if  not  the  Only,  nnmUed  bbod  that 
dwolls  in  cities. 

An  niuniiiMl  nii^e  of  n  Srstrate  orgttniNatinn  are  tbo 
aristocracy  of  Nalnre,  Such  extwllenoB  is  a  posiliTe  foot; 
not  an  imapinatiou,  a  ceremony,  ituined  by  pnut«,  blazoned 
by  cnxoning  heralds,  but  perceptible  in  its  physioal  adran- 
tMg(4s,  and  in  the  vigoup  of  its  unsullied  idiosyncrasy. 

In  his  comprehensive  trnvuls,  Sidonia  bad  visited  and 
oxnmined  the  Utibrew  communities  of  tlie  worlil.  He  had 
fiiund,  in  general,  the  lower  orders  debased;  tJie  superior 
immcnit'd  in  sordid  piimnits  ;  but  he  perceived  that  the  intel- 
lectual development  wna  not  impaired.  This  ^vo  him 
hope,  Ho  wnn  persuaded  that  organisation  would  outlive 
pcrsociition.  When  ho  roHoolud  on  what  they  bad  endured, 
it  was  only  marvollous  that  tho  race  bad  not  disappeared. 
They  had  defii'd  exilo,  massooro,  spoliatinn,  tho  degrading 
inlluenoe  of  the  oonsttuit  pursuit  of  gain ;  thsy  had  defied 
Time.  For  nearly  throe  thousand  years,  acuording  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  they  have  been  dispersed  over  the 
globe.  To  tho  unpolluted  current  of  their  Cancaslan 
stmcture,  and  to  tho  segregating  gonins  of  their  grest  Law- 
givor,  Sidonia  nscribe<l  the  Gict  that  tlioy  had  not  been 
long  ngo  absorbed  among  tliose  mixed  races,  who  presnme 
to  perseculo  tliem,  bnt  who  periodically  wear  away  and 
disappear,  while  their  victims  still  flonriah  in  idl  the 
primeval  vigour  of  the  pnre  Asian  bi'eed. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Englnnd,  Sidonia  repaired  to 
the  principal  Courts  of  Europe,  that  he  might  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  monarclis  and  ministers  of 
whom  he  hod  heard  so  mnch.  His  position  insured  him  a 
distinguished  reception  ;  his  personal  qualities  immediately 
made  liim  cherished.  He  could  please ;  he  oonld  do  more, 
he  cinUd  astonish.  Ho  conld  throw  out  a  careless  obser- 
vation which  would  make  the  oldest  diplomatist  start ; 
a  winged  word  that  gained  him  the  consideration,  some- 
times the  couKdonoe,  of  Sovereigns.    When  he  had  i'aUionied 
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the  intalligenoe  -vhiol)  goTenu  Europe,  and  whiol)  cui  onir         I 
be  doae  by  perBoual  acqnainUtnce,    be  retamod  to  tliiD 
cooiiliy.  ^ 

The  somewhat  hard  and  literal  charactflr  of  English  Kfo  1 
suited  one  who  shrnnk  from  seDsibilitj,  and  often  tonVj 
refiige  in  sarcasm.  Its  nmscnline  vigour  and  active  intel- 
ligence occupied  and  interested  his  mind.  Sidonia,  indeed, 
was  exactly  the  character  who  woald  be  welcomed  iu  our 
circles.  His  immense  wealth,  his  unrivalled  social  knoW' 
ledge,  his  clear  vigorous  tntellect,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
bia  mancera,  frank,  but  neither  claiming  nor  brooking 
familiarity,  and  his  devotion  to  field-sports,  which  was  the 
safety-valve  of  his,  energy,  wore  all  circamstances  and 
qaalities  which  the  English  appreciate  and  admire  ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  said  of  Sidonia  that  few  men  were  more 
popular,  and  none  less  understood. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

At  dinner,  Coningsby  was  seated  on  the  same  side  as 
Sidonia,  and  distant  from  him.  There  had  been,  therefore, 
no  mutual  recognition.  Another  guest  had  also  arrived, 
Mr,  Ormsby.  He  came  struiglit  from  London,  full  of 
ramours,  bad  seen  Tadpole,  who,  hearing  he  was  on  tlia 
wing  for  Couingsby  Castle,  bad  taken  bim  into  a  dark 
comer  of  a  club,  and  shown  him  his  book,  a  safe  piece  of 
confidence,  as  Mr.  Ormsby  was  very  near-sighted.  Il  was, 
however,  to  be  rccdved  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  waa 
right,  and  someliow  or  other,  before  very  long,  there  wonld 
be  national  demonstration  of  the  same.  This  arrival  of 
Mr.  Ormsby,  and  the  news  that  he  bore,  gave  a  political 
turn  tc  the  conversation  atlor  the  ladies  had  left  the 
room. 

'Tadpole  wants  me  to  stand  for  Birmingham,'  s^d  Mr. 
Ormsby,  gravely. 

'  Yon ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Monmouth,  and,  throwing  hitft- 
Hslf  back  in  his  chair,  be  broke  into  a  real,  beoi-ly  laugh. 
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'  Toa ;  tlio  Conservatives  mean  to  ntart  two  candiiiates ; 
a  inAnufa<!tnrer  the;  have  got,  and  they  have  writt«D  up  to 
Tadpole  for  a  "  Wost-eiid  roan."  " 

'  A  what  r' ' 

'  A  WeBt>end  man,  who  -will  make  tlie  liidiea  patmnisa 
their  fancy  arliolea.' 

'  The  resnll  of  the  Reform  Bill,  then,'  said  Lncian  Gay, 
'  will  be  to  give  KlauchesUtr  a  bishop,  and  Birmingham  a 
dandy.' 

'  1  begin  to  bolievo  (lio  result  will  lie  very  different  from 
what  we  expected,'  sajd  Lord  Motunniith. 

}Sr.  Rigby  shook  his  head  and  was  going  to  prophesy, 
when  Lord  Eskdalo,  who  liked  talk  to  be  short,  and  was 
of  opinion  tbat  Rigliy  shoald  keep  bis  amplifications  for  bis 
alashing  articles,  put  in  a  brief  careless  observation,  which 
balked  hia  inspiration. 

'Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Ormaliy,  'when  the  gnns  were 
firing  over  Vyvyan's  last  speech  and  confesaion,  I  never 
expected  to  be  asked  to  stAnd  for  Birmin^liam.' 

'Perhaps  you  maybe  oallod  up  to  the  other  hoane  by  the 
title,'  laid  Ijuoiim  Oay.     '  Who  knows  P ' 

'I  agree  with  Taiipole,'  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  'that  if  we 
only  Bliok  to  the  Regi«lration  the  country  is  saved.* 

*  Fortunate  country  1 '  said  Sidonia,  *  tbat  can  be  saved 
by  a  good  registraiinii !  * 

'  I  believe,  after  all,  that  with  property  and  pluclc,'  said 
Lord  Monmonth,  '  Parliamentary  Reform  is  not  such  a  very 
bad  thing.* 

Here  several  gentlemen  began  talking  at  the  same  time, 
all  agreeing  with  their  boat,  and  proving  in  tboir  different 
w»ys,  the  irresistible  influence  of  property  and  plnck  ; 
property  in  Lord  Monmouth's  mind  meaning  vassals,  and 
pluck  a  total  disregard  for  public  opinion.  Mr.  Guy 
Flonncey,  who  wanted  to  get  into  parllamenl,  bnt  why 
nobody  knew,  who  had  neither  political  abilities  nor  political 
opinions,  but  had  some  floating  idea  that  it  would  get  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  sitme  more  balls  and  dinners,  and  who 
was  duly  ticketed  for  '  a  good  thing '  in  the  candidate  list 
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of  tbe  Tadpoles  and  the  Tapcra,  ima  of  opiBion  that  an 
immense  deid  might  be  done  by  properly  patronising 
borongh  races.  That  mas  his  specific  how  to  prevent 
revolution. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  Lord  Afonmontb  said, 
'I  should  like  to  know  what  yoa  think  of  this  qnestton, 
SidoTiia  ? ' 

'  I  am  scarcely  a  compct«Dt  jndge,"  he  said,  aa  if  wishing 
to  disclaim  any  interference  in  the  convcrBation,  and  ihrn 
added,  'bat  I  hare  been  ever  of  opioioii  that  revoliitioiia 
are  not  to  be  evaded.* 

'  Exactly  my  views,'  said  Mr.  Rigby,  eagerly;  '  I  say  it 
now,  I  have  eald  it  a  thousand  time.s,  you  may  doctor 
the  registration  as  ytiu  like,  but  yun  can  never  get  rid  of 
Schedule  A.' 

'  la  there  a  peT«on  in  tliis  room  who  can  now  tell  as  the 
namea  of  tlie  boroughs  in  Schedule  A  F  *  said  Sidonia. 

*  I  am  snre  I  cannot,*  said  Lord  Monmouth,  '  though  six 
of  them  belonged  to  myself.* 

'  Bat  the  principle,'  eaid  Mr.  Bigby ;  '  tliey  represeated  a 
principle.' 

'Nothing  else,  certainly,'  aaid  Lucian  Gay. 

•And  what  principle?'  inquired  Sidonia. 

'  The  principle  of  nomination.' 

'  That  is  a  practice,  not  a  principle,'  sud  Sidonim.  '  Is  it 
a  practice  that  no  longer  exists  P ' 

'  Yon  think  then,'  said  Lord  Eakdale,  cutting  in  before 
Bigby,  '  that  tbe  It*forra  Bill  has  done  na  no  hann  ?  ' 

'  It  is  not  the  Reform  Bill  that  haa  shaken  the  ariatoeracy 
of  this  country,  but  the  means  by  which  that  Bill  waa 
carried,'  replied  Sidonia, 

'  Physical  forcn  ?  '  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

'  Or  social  power?  '  said  Sidonia. 

Upon  this,  Mr,  Rigby,  impatient  at  any  one  giving  the 
tone  in  a  political  discussion  but  himself^  and  chafing  under 
the  vigilance  of  Lord  Eskdale,  which  to  him  ever  appeared 
only  fortniloas,  violently  assaulted  the  argument,  and  a«- 
lotushed  several  country  gentlemen  present  by  jtfl  Tola- 
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bility.  They  at  length  listaned  to  real  eloqaoDce.  At  t)ie 
end  of  a  long  appeal  to  Sidonia,  that  gentleman  only  bowed 
his  head  and  said,  *  Perhaps ; '  and  then,  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  inquired  whether  birds  were  plentiful  in  Lanca- 
shire this  season ;  so  that  Mr.  Rigby  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  forming  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Grey 
Flouncey. 

As  the  gentlemen  left  the  dining-room,  Coningsby. 
though  at  some  distance,  was  observed  by  Sidonia,  who 
stopped  instantly,  then  advanced  to  Coningsby,  and  extend- 
ing his  hand  said,  *  I  said  we  should  meet  again,  though  1 
hardly  expected  so  quickly.* 

'And  I  hope  we  shall  not  separate  so  soon,'  said 
Coningsby ;  *  I  was  much  struck  with  what  you  said  just 
now  about  the  Reform  Bill.  Do  you  know  that  the  more 
I  think  the  more  J  am  perplexed  by  what  is  meant  by 
Ropresontatipn  Y  * 

*^  iTis  a  principle  of  which  a  limited  definition  is  only 
current  in  this  country,'  said  Sidonia,  quitting  the  room 
with  him.  *  People  may  be  represented  without  periodical 
elections  of  neighbours  who  are  incapable  to  maintain 
their  interests,  and  strangers  who  are  unwilling.' 

The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  produced  the  same  effect 
on  the  saloon  as  sunrise  on  the  world ;  universal  animation, 
a  general  though  gentle  stir.  The  Grand-duke,  bowing  to 
every  one,  devoted  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Lady  St. 
Julians,  who  herself  pinned  Lord  Beaumanoir  before  he 
could  reach  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey.  Coningsby  instead  talked 
nonsense  to  that  lady.  Brilliant  cavaliers,  including  Mr. 
Melton,  addressed  a  band  of  beautiful  damsels  g^uped  on  a 
large  ottoman.  Everywhere  sounded  a  delicious  murmur, 
broken  occasionally  by  a  silver- sounding  laugh  not  too 
loud.  Sidonia  and  Lord  Eskdale  did  not  join  the  ladies. 
They  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  conversation,  and  then 
threw  themselves  on  a  sofa. 

*  Who  is  that  ?  '  asked  Sidonia  of  his  companion  rather 
earnestly,  as  Coningsby  quitted  them. 

*  'Tis  the  grandson  of  Monmouth ;  young  Coningsby.' 
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'  Ah  !  The  new  generation  then  promises.  I  niet  him 
once  before,  by  ch&nce ;  be  interests  me.' 

'  Thej  teU  me  be  is  a  lively  lad.  He  ia  a  prodigiona 
favoarite  here,  and  I  shonld  not  be  Burpriaed  if  Uonmonth 
made  liim  hia  heir.' 

'  I  hope  he  does  not  dream  of  inheritniicc,'  said  Sidooia, 
*  'Tis  the  most  enerTating  of  visions.' 

'Do  yon  admire  Lady  Angnstina  St.  Julians  ?'  Gaid  Mrs, 
Gay  Flouncey  to  Coningsby. 

'  I  admire  no  one  except  yonrself.' 

'  Oh  !  how  Teiy  gallant,  Mr.  Coningsby  ! ' 

'  Wien  should  men  be  gallant,  if  not  to  the  brilliant  and 
the  beantiful ! '  eaid  Coningsby. 

'  Ah  !  yon  are  laughing  at  me.' 

'  No,  I  am  not,     I  am  quite  grave.' 

'  Tour  eyes  laagh.  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Coningsby,  Lord 
Henjy  Sydney  is  a  very  great  Mend  of  yours  f ' 

'  He  ia  very  amiable." 
'  Very.' 

'  He  does  a  great  deal  for  the  poor  at  Beaamanoir.  A 
very  Gne  place,  is  it  not  p ' 

*  Very.' 

'  As  fine  aa  Coningsby  ?  ' 

'  At  present,  with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  at  Coningsby, 
Bcaomanoir  wo  aid  have  no  chance.' 

'Ah!  yon  langh  at  me  again  I  Now  t«ll  me,  Ur. 
Coningsby,  what  do  yon  think  we  shall  do  to-night  P  I  look 
upon  yon,  yon  know,  as  the  real  arbiter  of  our  destinies.' 

'  Yon  shall  decide,'  said  Coningsby. 

'  Mon  cher  Harry,'  said  Madame  Colonno,  coming  op, 
'  they  wish  Imcrotia  to  sing  and  she  will  not.  You  moat 
a«k  her,  she  cannot  reftise  you.' 

■  I  assure  yoa  she  can,'  said  Coningsby. 

*  Hon  cher  Harry,  your  grandpapa  did  desire  me  to  beg 
yon  to  ask  her  to  sing ' 

So  Coningsby  unwillingly  approached  Lurretia,  who  was 
talking  with  the  Bassiiut  Ambassador 
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'  I  am  sent  apon  a  fruitless  mission,'  said  Coningsbj,  look- 
ing at  her,  and  catching  her  glance. 

*  What,  and  why  ?  '  she  replied. 

'  The  mission  is  to  entreat  you  to  do  us  all  a  great  favour ; 
and  the  cause  of  its  failure  will  be  that  I  am  the  envoy.* 

*  If  the  favour  be  one  to  yourself,  it  is  granted ;  and  if  yon 
be  the  envoy,  you  need  never  fear  failure  mth  me.* 

'  I  must  presume  then  to  lead  you  away/  said  Coningsby, 
bending  to  the  Ambassador. 

*  Romomber,*  said  Lucretia,  as  they  approached  the  instru- 
ment, *  that  I  am  singing  to  you.' 

'It  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  it,'  said  Goningsby, 
leading  her  to  the  piano  with  gpreat  poHtenesSy  but  only 
with  great  politeness. 

'  Whore  is  Mademoiselle  Flora  ? '  she  inquired. 

Coningsby  found  La  Petite  crouching  as  it  were  behind 
some  furniture,  and  apparently  looking  over  some  music 
bhe  lookud  up  as  he  approached,  and  a  smile  stole  over  her 
countenance.  *  I  am  come  to  ask  a  f&vour,'  he  said,  and  he 
named  his  request. 

'  I  will  sing,'  she  replied ;  *  but  only  tell  me  what  you  like.' 

Coningsby  felt  the  difference  between  the  courtesy  of  the 
heful  and  of  tho  heart,  as  he  contrasted  the  manner  of 
Lucretia  and  Flora.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely 
graciouR  tbiui  the  daughter  of  Oolonna  was  to-night ;  Flora, 
on  tho  miitrary,  was  rather  agitated  and  embarrassed ;  and 
did  not  express  her  readiness  with  half  the  facility  and  the 
grac*e  of  Lucretia ;  but  Flora's  arm  trembled  as  Coningsby 
led  her  to  the  piano. 

Meantime  Lord  Eskdale  and  Sidonia  are  in  deep  con- 
verse. 

'  Hah  !  that  is  a  fine  note  I '  said  Sidonia,  and  he  looked 
round.  '  Who  is  tliat  singing  P  Some  new  protSgSe  of 
Lord  Monmouth  ? ' 

*  'Tis  the  daughter  of  the  Golonnas,'  said  Lord  Eskdaloi, 
*  the  Princess  Lucretia.' 

*  Why,  she  was  not  at  dinner  to-day.' 

*  No,  fthe  was  not  there.' 


I 
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'  hly  faroDriw  voice ;  and  of  all,  the  rarest  to  be  found, 
WLen  I  w^d  a  bo;,  It  made  me  almost  la  love  even  with 

'  Well,  the  Princess  is  scarcely  more  lovely.  'Tis  a  pity 
the  piomage  is  not  as  beaotifn]  as  the  note.     She  is  plain.' 

'  No  ;  not  plain  with  that  broiv.' 

'  Well,  1  rather  aUmire  hor  myself,'  said  Lord  Eskdale. 
'  She  has  fine  points.' 

'  Let  ns  approach,'  said  Sidonia. 

The  song  ceased,  Lord  Eskilale  advanced,  made  hia 
compliments,  and  then  said,  '  Yoa  were  not  at  dioner 
to-day.' 

■  Why  should  I  be  ?  '  said  the  Princess. 

'  For  oar  sakes,  for  mine,  if  not  for  yoor  own,'  said  Lord 
Eskdale,  smiling.  '  Four  absence  baa  been  remarked,  and 
felt,  I  assure  yon,  by  others  jta  well  aa  myself.  There  is  my 
friend  Sidonia  so  enruptured  with  yonr  thrilhng  tones,  that 
he  has  abruptly  closed  a  conversation  which  1  have  been 
long  conntiug  on.  Do  yoa  know  hioL  ?  May  I  present  him 
to  yon  ? ' 

And  having  obtained  a  consent,  not  ottcn  conceded,  Iiord 
Eskdale  looked  round,  and  calling  Sidonia,  he  presented 
his  friend  to  the  Princess. 

'  Yoa  are  fond  of  masic,  tiord  Eskdale  tells  me  p  '  said 
Lucretia. 

'  When  it  is  excellent,'  said  Sidonia. 

'  But  that  is  so  rare,'  said  the  Princess. 

'  And  precious  as  Paradise,'  said  Sidonia.  '  As  for 
indifl'erent  music,  'tU  Purgatory ;  but  when  it  is  bad,  for 
my  part  I  feel  myself ' 

'  Where  ?  '  said  Lord  Esktlale. 

*  la  the  last  circle  of  the  Inferno,'  said  Sidonia. 

Lord  Eskdale  tarned  to  Flora. 

'  And  in  what  circle  do  you  place  us  who  are  here  ?'  the 
Princess  inquired  of  Sidonia. 

'  One  too  polished  for  his  verse,'  replied  her  companion. 

'  You  mean  too  iosipd,'  said  the  Princess.  '  I  wish  that 
life  were  a  Ltllo  mure  Uuntesqne.' 
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s  not  less  trenanre  in  the  world,'  Mid  SldonlK, 
'   paper  currcni?y  i  nnd  tbero  is  not  lew 


'  There  ii 
'  becanse  ' 
pasfdon  tlmn  of  old,  tliongli  it  is  bmi  Ian  to  be  tmnqniL' 

'Do  you  think  bo  P'  eaid  tbo  Priaccss,  inqniriogly,  and 
then  looking  roond  the  Apartinetit.  '  Have  theae  untomatn, 
indeed,  souls?' 

'Some  of  tlieiu,'  said  Sidonia.  'As  manyBs  would  hare 
Iiad  ouuls  iu  the  fourteenth  century,' 

'I  thongbt  they  were  wound  up  cvory  day,'  said  thu 
Pmoees. 

'  Some  are  self- impelling,'  said  Sidonia. 

'  And  yoa  con  tell  at  a  glance  ¥ '  inquired  the  Prinoen. 
'  Yon  Bj^  one  of  those  who  can  read  human  nature  P ' 

'  'Tin  a  book  open  to  all.' 

'  Bat  if  they  cannot  read  ? ' 

*  Those  must  be  your  automata.' 

'  Lord  Monmouth  tells  me  yoa  are  a  great  traveller  ? ' 

'  I  have  aot  discovered  a  new  world.' 

'  But  you  have  visited  it  P ' 

'It  is  getting  old,' 

'  I  would  sooner  recall  the  old  than  discover  the  new,' 
Hid  the  Princess. 

'We  have  both  of  ub  cause,'  said  Sidonia.  'Our  names 
mn  the  names  of  the  Past.' 

'  I  do  not  love  a  world  of  Utility,'  aajd  the  Princess. 

'  Ton  prefer  to  be  cdebrat«d  to  being  comfortable,'  said 
Sidonia. 

'It  Beema  to  me  that  the  world  is  withering  under 
rontiiie.' 

*  'Tis  the  inevitable  lot  of  hnmanity,'  said  Sidonia.  *  Uan 
most  ever  be  the  slave  of  rontine :  bat  in  old  days  it  was  a 
rontine  of  great  thoaghts,  and  now  it  is  a  routine  of  little 
ones.' 

The  evening  glided  on  ;  the  dance  succeeded  the  song  ; 
tLe  ladies  were  fast  vanishing;  Coningsby  himself  was 
meditaimg  a  movement,  when  Lord  Beaumanoir,  aa  bo 
passed  him,  said,  '  Come  to  Lncian  Ony's  room ;  we  are 
going  to  smoke  a  cigar.' 
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Tnis  Wis  a  favonrite  haunt,  towards  midniglit,  of  sevenil 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  party  at  the  Castlo,  whn 
loved  to  find  relaxation  from  the  decorooa  gniTitios  of 
polished  life  in  the  fiimes  of  tobacco,  the  inspiration  of 
whiskey  toddy,  and  the  infinite  amusement  of  Lucian  GJay'ii 
conversation  and  company.  This  -vraa  the  genial  honr 
wheD  the  good  etory  gladdened,  the  pun  flashed,  and  the 
BOTig  aparkJed  with  jolly  mirth  or  saacy  mimicry.  To-night, 
being  Coningaby's  initiation,  there  was  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Gmrapy  Clnb,  in  which  everybody  was  to 
Bay  the  gayest  things  with  the  gravest  face,  and  every 
langh  carried  a  forfeit.  Lncian  was  the  inimitable  presidenL 
He  tuld  a  tale  for  which  he  was  famoos,  of  '  the  very 
respectable  connty  family  who  had  been  established  in  the 
ahire  foi*  sevenil  generations,  but  who,  it  woa  a  fact,  had 
been  ever  distinguished  by  the  strange  and  humiliating 
peculiarity  of  being  bom  with  sheep's  tails.'  The  remark- 
able circnmstanccs  nnder  which  Lncian  Gay  had  become 
Acquainted  with  this  fact ;  the  traditionary  mysteries  by 
which  the  family  in  question  had  succeeded  for  generations 
in  keeping  it  secret ;  the  decided  measures  to  which  the 
chief  of  the  family  had  recourse  to  stop  for  ever  the  rumour 
when  it  first  became  prevalent;  and  tinolly  the  origin  and 
result  of  the  legend ;  were  details  which  Lucian  Gay,  with 
the  most  rueful  countenance,  loved  to  eipend  ujxm  the 
attentive  and  expanding  intelligence  of  a  new  member  of 
the  Grumpy  Club.  Familiar  as  all  present  were  with  the 
atory  whose  sUraulos  of  agonising  risibility  they  had  all  in 
torn  experienced,  it  was  with  extreme  difficntty  that  any  of 
them  could  resist  the  fatal  explosion  which  was  to  be 
attended  with  the  dreaded  penalty.  Lord  Beaumanoir 
looked  on  the  table  with  desperate  seriousness,  an  ominous 
pucker  quivering  round  his  lip ;  Mr.  Mciton  crammed  his 
handkerchief  into  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  while  he 
lighted  the  wrong  end  of  a  cigar  with  the  other;  011a 
youth  hung  over  the  back  of  his  chair  pinching  himself  like 
ft  faquir,  while  another  hid  his  coantanance  on  the  table. 

*  It  wu  at  the  Hunt  dinner,'  continaed  Lnioiait  Gay,  in 
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Hn  ftlmOBt  aolemn  tone,  '  that  an  tiloa  for  a  momont  vnui 
prevaleiiti,  that  ISir  Mnwbrajr  Cliulini)nde1tiy  FctliorBtoDo- 
hangh,  as  the  head  of  the  fumily,  had  rceolvetl  to  t«rmmale 
:  these  myMlcrious  aspentioiis  ou  his  rwie,  that  had 
ciroiiIat«d  in  the  coonty  for  more  tliau  two  cotituriea ;  I 
□  that  the  highly  rospootnblo  family  oftlio  CholmoDdeley 
t'sl  hers  tone  haogha  hod  the  minfurtniie  tu  bo  graced  with 
that  afijKiiicingo  to  which  1  have  referred .  Hin  health  being 
drunk.  Sir  Mowbray  CholmonJulfy  Fotlierstonohungh  roBB. 
He  WM  a  little  unpopular  at  Iho  moineut,  from  an  ngly 
Blory  alwut  killing  foxes,  and  the  guests  wore  not  as  quiet 
as  orators  generally  desiro,  bo  the  Hontinmbic  Baronet 
prayed  particular  att«ti<ion  to  a  tnatt^'r  pcmonal  to  himself. 

InnlnntJy  there  nna  a  dend  silence '  Imt  bore  Cetiingsby, 

who  had  moved  for  bouu'  time  very  reHtiusHly  ou  bis  uUuir, 
suddenly  started  up,  and  Ktruggling  for  a  moment  against 
the  inward  convulsion,  but  in  rain,  stamped  against  lbs 
floor,  and  gave  a  shout. 

'  A  song  from  Mr.  Coningshy,'  wiid  the  pnssidont  of  the 
Grumpy  Clnb,  amid  an  nnivei-sal,  and  now  poimisaible  roar 
of  innghtcr. 

Coningshy  coeld  not  Ring;  so  ho  was  to  favour  them  as 
a  snbstitatfi  with  a  s|>ceoli  or  a  sentimerit.  But  Lnciau  Gay 
always  let  one  off  those  penalties  easily,  and,  indeed,  was 
ever  ready  to  fullil  them  for  all.  Song,  Bpeech,  or  senti- 
ment, he  poured  them  ail  forth ;  nor  were  piwtimcB  more 
active  wanting.  He  conid  dance  a  Tarantella  like  a  Las> 
Enroae,  and  execute  a  Cracovienne  with  all  the  mincuig 
graces  of  a  ballet  heroine. 

His  powers  of  mimiory,  indeed,  wei-e  gi-eat  and  versatile. 
But  in  nothing  was  he  bo  happy  ns  in  a  Parliamentary 
debate.  And  it  was  remarkable  that,  though  himself  a  man 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  wtis  quit*  iuiai]>able  without 
infinite  perplexity  of  publicly  exprosjiing  his  sense  of  tlie 
merest  oourtesy  of  society,  he  was  not  only  a  master  of  tba 
style  of  every  speaker  of  distinction  in  either  house,  but  ha 
Beemed  in  bis  inntative  play  to  appropriate  their  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  their  physical  pecul  inn  ties,  and  presented 
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j-on  with  their  nund  as  well  as  their  i 
Reveml  attempts  to-iiight  to  indnco  Lndan  to  iuilulge  hia 
ffiieats  with  a  ilobiilc^,  liut  he  BeeiiiutJ  to  avoid  the  irxertiun, 
which  waa  great.  Ao  the  uight  grew  old,  however,  and 
every  hoar  Lu  ^ruw  more  lively,  he  suddenly  broke  williout 
fartberpresanreiiitothe  promised  diversion  1  and  Coningaby 
listened  really  with  admiration  to  a  disciiaaioti,  of  wbiek 
the  only  fault  wan  that  it  was  more  parhameutary  than  the 
original,  '  plus  Anibe  que  I'Ai-iLbie.' 

The  Duke  wus  uever  more  curt,  nor  Sir  Rol»ert  more 
apecions ;  he  was  as  fiery  as  Stanley,  and  ua  bitter  as 
Oraham.  Nor  did  he  do  djoir  opponents  less  justice. 
Lord  PalmerstoD  himself  never  treatt-d  a  profound  subject 
with  a  more  pleasant  volatihiy;  and  when  Iiueiuii  rusu  at 
an  early  boor  of  mom,  in  a  full  house  alike  exhausted  atid 
excited,  and  a^r  having  endared  for  hours,  in  aaroaittio 
silence,  the  menacing  Bnger  of  Sir  Robert,  shaking  over 
the  green  Utble  and  appealing  to  his  misdeeila  in  the  irre- 
vocahle  reuords  of  Hansard,  Lord  John  himself  euuld  not 
have  afforded  a  more  perfect  lepct^sentative  of  pluck. 

But  loud  as  was  the  laughter,  and  vehement  the  cheering, 
with  which  Lucian's  performances  tvure  received,  all  these 
ebnUitiouB  sank  into  insigniticaticc  compared  with  th«  i-ecep- 
t ion  which  greeted  what  he  himself  auiiounced  wna  to  be 
ttte  speech  of  the  night.  Having  qnafled  full  mpiny  a 
qoaigh  of  toddy,  he  insisted  on  debvering  it  on  tlif  table,  a 
proposition  with  wluch  his  auditors  immediately  elosud. 

The  orator  appeared,  the  great  man  of  the  night,  who 
was  to  answer  everybody  ou  both  eidea.  Ah !  that  hariih 
voice,  that  arrogant  style,  that  saucy  soperficinlity  which 
decided  on  everything,  that  insolent  ignorance  that  con- 
tnidioted  everybody;  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  them  ! 
A  [id  Coningaby  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  reprodueid  before 
liiiTi  the  guardian  of  Iiis  joatb  and  tlie  patron  of  the  mtmju, 
tilt  llighl  Uonmn-able  Nichols  Rigfay! 


B 
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Uadaub  Colokha,  with  that  vivacinna  energy  which  chftnuv 
terisea  the  BOuth,  bod  no  aoonur  Been  CoDiDgshy,  and  henrd 
Ilia  pmiaea  celebrated  by  hia  graiidfiitlier,  than  sbe  resolved 
that  AD  alliance  should  sooner  or  Int^r  take  place  hetween 
him  and  hor  atep-daaghter.  She  imparted  her  projects 
withont  delny  to  Lncretia,  who  roceiTed  them  in  a  dilTerent 
spirit  from  that  in  which  they  were  communicated.  Im- 
oretia  bore  as  little  resemblance  to  her  step-mother  in 
cliumcLer,  as  in  person.  If  nhe  did  not  po.iscss  her  beauty, 
she  was  bom  with  an  inttillect  of  far  greater  capacity  and 
reach.  She  bad  a  deep  judgment.  A  hasty  alliance  with 
a  youth,  arranged  by  their  mutnal  relatives,  might  aoit  very 
well  the  clime  and  manners  of  Italy,  but  Lucretia  was  well 
awure  that  it  waa  alto^tUer  opposed  to  the  luibita  and 
feelings  of  this  country.  She  had  no  conviction  that  either 
Coningsby  would  wish  to  marry  her,  or,  if  willing,  that  bia 
grandfather  would  sanction  such  a  step  in  one  ae  yet  only 
on  the  threshold  of  the  world.  Lucretia  therefore  received 
the  suggestions  and  proposals  of  Madame  Colonna  with 
coldness  and  indificrence ;  one  might  even  say  contempt^ 
for  she  neither  felt  respect  for  this  lady,  nor  was  she  sedn- 
lous  to  evince  it.  Although  really  younger  than  Coningsby, 
Lucretia  felt  that  a  woman  of  eighteen  is,  in  all  worldly 
considerations,  ten  years  older  than  a  ynntli  of  the  same 
age.  She  anticipated  that  a  considerable  time  might  clapso 
before  Coningaby  would  feel  it  neccasary  to  seal  his  destiny 
by  marriage,  nhile,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  not  only 
MixiouB,  but  resolvod,  not  to  delay  on  her  part  her  emanci- 
pation from  the  galling  position  in  which  she  very  tn- 
quently  found  herself. 

Lucretia  felt  rather  than  eipressod  these  ideas  and  im- 
pressions. She  woe  not  naturally  communicative,  and 
conversed  with  no  one  with  less  frankness  and  faciUty  than 
with  her  step-mother,     l^tadame  Coioiina  therefore  found 
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no  reftsons  in  her  coDTOrsation  with  Lucretia  to  chango  ber 
determination.  Ab  her  mind  was  not  inf^cioas  she  did 
not  Gee  qnestiuoH  in  those  varioos  lights  nhjch  moke  as  at 
the  same  time  infirm  of  purpose  and  tolerant.  What  she 
fancied  ought  to  be  done,  she  &nded  mast  be  done  ;  for  alia 
perceived  no  middle  coarse  or  alternative.  For  the  rest, 
Lncretia's  carriage  towards  her  gave  her  little  discomfort. 
Besides,  she  herself,  thongh  good-n  stared,  was  obstinate. 
Her  feehngs  were  not  yerj  acute  ;  nothing  much  vexed 
her.  Ab  long  as  she  had  fine  dresses,  good  dinners,  and 
opera-boies,  she  could  bear  her  plana  to  be  crossed  like  a 
philosopher;  and  her  couaolatiou  under  her  onaocomplished 
devices  was  her  admirable  consistency^,  which  always  a»- 
snred  her  that  her  projects  wero  wise,  though  anfolfilled. 

She  broke  her  purpose  to  Mr.  Rigby,  that  she  might  gain 
not  onl;  his  adhesion  to  her  views,  but  his  assistance  in 
achieving  them.  As  Madame  Colouna,  in  Mr.  Bigbjr's 
estimation,  exercised  more  inflnence  over  Lord  Monmonth 
than  aaj  other  individual,  &ithful  to  his  policy  or  practice, 
he  agreed  with  all  Madame  Colonna's  plana  and  wishes, 
and  volunteered  instantly  to  further  them.  As  for  the 
Prince,  his  wile  never  consulted  him  on  any  subject,  nor 
did  he  wish  to  be  consulted.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  no 
opinion  about  anything.  All  that  he  required  was  that  he 
shonld  be  surrounded  by  what  contributed  to  his  personal 
enjoyment,  that  he  should  never  be  troubled,  and  that  b6 
should  have  billiards.  Ho  was  not  inexpert  in  field-sports, 
rode  indeed  very  well  for  an  Italian,  bat  ho  never  cared  to 
be  oat'Of-doors ;  and  there  was  only  one  room  in  the 
interior  which  passionaU'ly  interested  tiim.  It  was  where 
Uie  echoing  balls  denoted  the  sweeping  ha7.ard  or  the  offyc- 
ttve  cannonade.  That  was  the  chamber  where  the  Prince 
Colouna  literally  existed.  Half-an-hour  afler  breaklast  he 
was  in  the  billiard-room ;  he  never  qoitted  it  until  he  dressed 
for  dinner  j  and  he  generally  contrived,  while  the  world 
were  amused  or  amusing  themselves  at  the  comedy  or  in  the 
dance,  to  steal  down  with  some  congenial  sprites  to  themagi- 
ckI  and  illumined  chamber,  and  use  his  cue  nntdl  bedtime. 
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Faitlifal  to  hor  first  impressions,  Lucretia  bad  maile  no 
difiercnce  in  her  demeanour  to  Coningsby  to  that  which 
she  offered  to  the  other  guests.  Polite,  but  nncommonica- 
tive ;  ready  to  answer,  but  never  originating  conversation  ; 
she  charmed  him  as  bttle  by  her  manner  as  by  her  person ; 
and  after  some  attempts,  not  very  painstaking,  to  interest 
her,  Coningsby  had  ceased  to  address  her.  The  day  passed 
by  with  only  a  faint  recognition  between  them  ;  even  that 
sometimes  omitted. 

When,  however,  Lucretia  observed  that  Coningsby  had 
become  one  of  the  most  notable  persons  in  the  Castle ;  when 
she  heard  everywhere  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments, 
his  beauty  and  grace  and  great  acquirements,  and  perceived  [ 
that  he  was  courted  by  all ;  that  Lord  Monmouth  omitted  | 
no  occasion  publicly  to  evince  towards  him  his  regard  and 
consideration  ;  that  he  seemed  generally  looked  upon  in  the  I 

light  of  his  grandfather's  heir  ;  and  that  Lady  St.  Julians, 
more  learned  in  that  respect  than  any  lady  in  the  kingdom, 
was  heard  more  than  once  to  reg^t  that  she  had  not 
brought  another  daughter  with  her,  Clara  Isabella,  as  well 
(IS  Augustina  ;  the  Princess  Lucretia  began  to  imagine  that 
Madame  Colonna,  afler  all,  might  not  be  so  extravagant  in 
her  purpose  as  she  had  first  supposed.  She,  therefore, 
surprised  Coningsby  with  the  almost  afiectionate  moroso- 
ness  with  which,  while  she  hated  to  sing,  she  yet  found 
pleasure  in  singing  for  him  alone.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  might  not  have  been  the  next  move  in  her  tactics 
in  this  respect,  had  not  the  very  night  on  which  she  had 
resolved  to  commence  the  enchantment  of  Coningsby  intro- 
duced to  her  Sidonia.  > 

The  Princess  Lucretia  encountered  the  dark  still  glance  , 

of  the  friend  of  Lord  Eskdale.  He,  too,  beheld  a  woman 
unlike  other  women,  and  with  his  fine  ex}>erience,  both  as 
a  man  and  as  a  physiologist,  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  no  ordinary  organisation.  From  the  evening  of  his 
introduction  Sidonia  sought  the  society  of  the  Princess 
Lucretia.  Ue  could  not  complain  of  her  reserve.  She 
threw  out  her  mind  in  various  and  highly-cultivated  intei- 
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ligence.  lie  recognised  in  her  a  d^ep  nud  sabtDe  spirit, 
oonsiderable  reading  for  a  woman,  litibits  of  lliou(^kt,  and  a 
soul  passionate  and  daring.  She  resolved  to  subdue  ono 
whoso  appreciation  she  bad  gained,  atid  who  had  sabdaud 
her.  The  profound  meaning  and  the  calm  manner  of 
Stdonia  combined  to  cjiiell  her  spirit.  She  struggled 
against  tbc  spell.  She  tried  to  rik~al  his  powtT ;  to  cope 
with  Lim,  and  with  the  same  weapons.  But  prompt  as 
was  bor  tbouglit  and  bright  as  was  its  expression,  her 
heiart  beat  in  tumult;  and,  with  all  her  ap^Arent  serenity, 
her  agitated  soul  was  a  prey  of  absorbing  passiun.  She 
oonld  not  contend  with  tliat  iulclligent,  yi>t  iiiacratable, 
eye  ;  with  that  nianaer  so  full  of  interest  and  respect,  and 
yet  so  ti-anquil.  Besides,  they  were  not  on  equal  terms. 
Eore  was  a  girl  contending  with  a  man  learned  in  the 
world's  way. 

Between  Sidonia  and  Coningsby  tJiere  at  once  occurred 
companionship.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  they  went 
ont  shooting  together.  Alter  a  long  ramble  they  would 
etwtch  tliemselves  on  the  tnrf  under  a  shady  tree,  often  by 
the  side  of  some  brook  where  the  cresses  grow,  that  added 
a  luxury  to  their  sporting  meal  i  and  then  Coningsby  would 
lead  their  conversation  to  some  subject  on  which  Sidouia 
would  pour  out  his  mind  with  all  that  depth  uf  reflection, 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  richness  of  illustrativo  memory, 
which  distinguished  him  ;  and  which  oflcrcd  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  sharp  talent,  the  shuUuw  information,  and 
the  worldly  cunning,  lluit  uiake  u  Bigby. 

This  fellowship  betwt'uu  Sidonia  and  Coningsby  elevated 
the  latter  still  more  in  the  estimation  of  Luurelia,  and  ren- 
dered her  atili  more  desirous  of  gaining  his  good  will  and 
opinion,  A  gi-out  iViendship  seemed  to  have  arisen  between 
tliem,  and  the  world  began  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  Madame  Colonna's  iunuendos.  That 
lady  herself  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed  by  the  attention 
which  Sidonia  paid  hor  step-daughter.  It  was,  of  eoiu'se, 
well  known  that  Sidonia  was  not  a  marrying  man.  He 
was,  however,  a  great  Iriend  of  Mr.  Coningsby,  his  prewuce 
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■nd  Bociflt; brought  Coning^by  ftnd  Lncrctia  more  tofcotbor; 
uid  however  fluttered  her  daughter  might  bo  for  tho 
moment  by  Sidonia's  homage,  still,  &3  she  would  altimatulj 
fiud  oat,  if  indeed  she  ever  cared  bo  to  do,  that  Sidonik 
could  only  be  her  admirer,  Madame  Colonna  had  no  kind 
of  donbt  liiut  nllimately  Coningsby  would  be  Lucretia'a 
huBband,  bb  she  bod  arranged  from  the  first. 

The  Priuceas  Lucretia  was  a  fine  horao-woman,  though 
■he  rarely  joined  the  various  riding-part iea  that  were  daily 
formed  at  the  Castle.  Often,  indeed,  attended  only  by  bep 
groom,  she  mot  the  equeatriana.  Now  she  would  rido  with 
Sidonia  and  Coningsby,  and  as  a  female  oouipiuiina  was 
indispensable,  aho  insistad  upon  La  Petite  accompanying 
her,  Thia  was  a  fearful  trial  for  Flora,  Imt  she  Bncount^red 
it,  enooumgod  by  the  kind  solicitude  of  Coningsby,  whi 
klwaya  seemed  her  friend. 

Yery  shortly  nfUr  tho  arrival  of  Sidonia,  the  Grand- 
duke  tmd  his  suite  quitted  the  Castle,  wliich  had  been  bit 
Highness'  head-quarters  during  hia  visit  to  the  mannfao- 
toring  districtji ;  but  no  other  great  change  in  the  ooaembled 
oompanj  occurred  for  some  little  timo. 


CUAPTER  Xm. 

'''Ton  wHl  obaervo  one  curious  trait,'  said  Sidonia  to 
Ooningsby,  '  in  the  history  of  this  country  :  the  depository 
ot  power  ia  always  unpopular i  all  combine  against  it;  it 
always  falls.  Power  was  deposited  in  tho  groat  Barons  j 
the  Chnrch,  using  the  King  for  its  instrument,  crushed  the 
great  Barons.  Power  was  deposited  in  the  Church  ;  the 
King,  bribing  the  Parliament,  plundered  the  Church. 
Power  woa  deposited  ia  the  King;  the  Parliament,  using 
the  People,  beheaded  the  King,  expelled  the  King,  changed 
the  King,  and,  finally,  for  a  King  substituted  an  adminis- 
lavtive  officer.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Power  luu 
been  deposited  in  the  Parliament,  and  for  the  last  sixty  or 
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BfKnnijjean  it  haa  beenbeixnning  more  and  more  tmpopiilw. 
In  1830  it  was  endeavoured  by  a  reconstruction  to  regain 
the  popular  afiection;  bnt,  in  tmth,  as  the  Parliament  then 
only  made  itself  more  powerful,  it  has  only  become  more 
odious.  As  we  see  that  the  Barons,  the  Church,  the  King, 
have  in  turn  devoured  each  other,  and  that  the  Parliament, 
the  last  devourer,  remaiaH,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
impression  that  this  body  also  is  doomed  to  be  destroyed  ; 
luid  he  ia  a  sagacious  statesman  who  may  det«ct  in  what 
form  and  in  what  qoarter  the  great  consumer  will  arise.' 

'  You  take,  then,  a  dark  view  of  our  position  ?  ' 

'  Troubled,  not  dark.  I  do  not  ascribe  to  political  insti- 
tutiona  that  paramount  influence  which  it  is  the  feeling 
of  this  age  to  attrihQt«  to  them.  The  Benate  that  con- 
fronted Breonns  in  the  Forum  waa  the  same  body  that 
registered  in  an  after-age  the  ribald  decrees  of  a  Nero. 
Trial  by  jury,  for  example,  is  looked  upon  by  all  as  the 
Palladimn  of  our  liberties ;  yet  a  jury,  at  a  very  recent 
period  of  our  own  history,  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was  a 
tribunal  as  iniqaitons  as  the  Inquisition."  And  a  graver  ei- 
pression  stole  over  the  countenance  of  Sidonia  aa  he  remem- 
bered what  that  Inquisition  had  operated  on  his  own  rsoe 
and  his  own  destiny.  'There  are  families  in  this  countiy,' 
he  continued,  '  of  both  the  great  historical  [lorties,  that  in 
the  persecution  of  their  houses,  the  mnrder  and  proscription 
of  some  of  their  moat  illustrious  members,  found  judges  as 
onjost  and  relentless  in  an  open  jury  of  their  countrymen 
as  we  did  in  the  conelafoa  of  Madrid  and  Seville.' 

'  Whore,  then,  would  yon  look  for  hope  V ' 

'In  what  is  more  powerful  than  laws  and  iustitntionB, 
a'ld  without  which  the  best  laws  and  the  most  skiliiil 
institutions  may  be  a  dead  letter,  or  the  very  means  of 
tyranny  in  the  national  character.  It  is  not  in  the 
increased  feebleness  of  its  iustatntions  that  I  see  the  peril 
of  England ;  it  is  in  the  decline  of  its  character  as  a  com. 

'And  yet  you  could  scarcely  dcscribo  this  aa  an  age  of 
conupiion  ? 
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'Not  of  poUtJeeJ  corraption.  Bat  it  !a  ftn  a 
dimrgnntBiiliqn,  far  more  dangerowi  Jn  ite  cm 
b(>cauae  far  more  oxteDsive.  Too  may  hdvo  n  oormpt 
^venimODt  aad  a  pare  commnnity ;  you  mny  hiive  a  cor- 
rupt commaiiity  and  a  pure  fbdiuiiii£tralioii.  Which  would 
you  dcvtP' 

'  Noitlier,'  aaid  Coningsby;  'I  wish  to  soe  a  people  full  of' 
fnith,  and  u  government  full  of  duty.' 

'  Rely  upon  it,'  said  Sidonia,  *  tljiif^gnglnnd  ahonld  think 
O'lffo  of  tlie  oommunity  {wd.  !»■■  fff  Itin  gn.vtt''""'"''*  ' 

'  But  tv\\  me,  w}iat  do  you  nnderstaiid  by  the  torm 
national  clianuitor?' 

'  A  character  is  an  aflsomblaj^  of  quivlitioa;  the  character 
of  Kngland  shoald  be  an  Ojwoiublnge  of  great  qoalities.' 

'  Bat  we  cannot  deny  tbat  tho  English  have  great 
virtnes.' 

*  Tho  oirilisatioii  of  a  thousand  years  mast  produce  great 
virtues ;  but  wo  are  speaking  of  the  docline  of  puhlic  virtue, 
not  its  exiat«nco.' 

'  In  what,  then,  do  you  traoe  thiit  dnoline  P ' 
'  In  the  fact  that  tho  various  cUseca  of  this  country  are 
armyed  against  each  other.' 

'  But  to  what  do  yon  attribute  those    reciprocal  hosti- 

litioH?' 

'  Not  entirety,  not  even  principally,  to  Uinse  oeonomirMl 
cnuBDS  of  which  we  hoar  so  much.  1  look  Dpon  all  such  aa 
secondary  oaaaos,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  must  always 
exist,  which  obtrude  themselves  in  troubled  timea,  and 
which  at  all  timea  tt  ia  the  businesa  of  wixe  statesmen  to 
watch,  to  regulate,  to  ameliorate,  tu  modify.' 

*  I  am  spttiikiiLg  to  elicit  troth,  not  to  maintain  opinions,' 
said  Coningaby  ;  'for  I  have  none,'  he  added,  monrufully. 

'  I  think,'  aaid  Sidonia,  '  that  there  is  no  error  eo  vnlgnr 
>ato  bclioTo  that  revoliitiqna,ftra  Qoaawoiwd  by  Monwirical 
canacB.  'i'hey  come  iu,  doubtlesa,  very  often  to  precipitato 
"a  caKstrophe  ;  very  rarely  do  they  occasion  one.  1  know 
DO  period,  for  example,  when  physical  comfort  was  more 
diQ'uaod  in  Eoglu-ud  tliiio  iu  IG'IO.    Eugliuid  Uud  a  modontA 
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popoIatiDn,  a  very  improved  agricnlture,  a  rich  c 

yet  she  was  nn  the  eve  of  the  greatest  and  most  violent 

chiin^es  thai  slie  has  as  yet  eiperieneed." 

'  That  was  a  roiigioiia  movement.' 

'  Admit  it :  the  canse,  then,  was  not  phjKical.  The 
imagination  of  l^iigland  rose  against  the  goverumeiit.  It 
proves,  then,  that  when  that  fiicalty  is  astir  in  a  nation,  it 
will  siLcrifice  even  physical  oomfort  to  follow  its  impulses.' 

'  Do  yon  think,  then,  there  is  a  wild  desire  for  exten- 
■ive  political  change  in  the  country  f 

'  Hardly  that :  England  is  pfrplcied  at  the  present 
moment,  not  inventive.  That  nill  ho  the  next  pbasis  in 
her  nioml  state,  and  to  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  thoughts. 
For  nvyaclT,  white  I  ascribe  little  influence  to  phyeioal 
causes  for  tlie  production  of  this  perplexity,  I  am  still  less 
of  opinion  tliut  it  l-au  be  removed  hy  any  new  disposition 
of  political  power.  It  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  That 
would  be  recnmng  to  the  old  error  of  supposing  you  can 
necessarily  find  nationftl  rflDtent  in  political  institutions.  ^ 
Jjolitical  institution  is  n  miichine ;  the  motive,  power  ii'  the 
national  charhcter.  "With  thaCit  j^^tfi  nhether  the  machine 
will  benefit  society,  or  ties  troy  it.  Society  in  this  conntiy 
Ta  perplexed,  almost  |iaralysed  ;  in  time  it  will  moTo,  and  it 
will  devise.  How  are  the  elemente  of  the  nation  to  be 
aficain  blended  together?  In  what  spirit  is  that  reo^aiu- 
■Btion  to  take  place  p  ' 

'To  know  that  would  be  to  know  everything.' 

'  At  least  let  ua  free  ourselves  from  the  double  ignorance 
of  the  Platonists.  Let  os  not  be  ignornot  that  we  ore 
ignorant.' 

'I  have  emancipated  myself  from  that  darkness  for  a  long 
time,'  said  Coningaby.  '  Long  haa  niy  mind  been  musing 
over  these  thonghts,  but  to  nie  all  is  still  obscurity.' 

'  In  this  country,'  said  Sidonia,  '  ainee  th«  peaco,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  advocate  a  reconstruction  of  society 
on  a  purely  rational  basis.  The  principle  of  Utility  baa 
hi'ec  powerfully  developed.  I  speak  not  with  Ughtness  of 
the  [ahonrs  of  the  diiiciples  of  that  school.     I  bow  to  into!- 
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Icct  in  ererj  form  :  and  wo  should  be  grateful  to  anj  school 
of  philosophers,  even  if  we  disagree  with  them ;  dnublj 
grateful  in  this  countrj,  where  for  so  long  a  period  our 
I  stAtosroen  were  in  so  pitiable  an  arrear  of  public  int«lligoDioe. 
There  has  been  an  attorupt  to  rt'constmct  eociety  on  a  basis, 
or  ULaterial  niutivos  and  cnJoulutioiM.  It-btKr'Aliled-  It 
ninst  oltimatel;  Lave  failed  ntider  an^  circfunatances ;  its 
failure  in  an  ancient  aiid  deuBcl^'- peopled  kingdom  was 
inevitable.  How  limited  is  human  reason,  the  profoiiudeat 
inquirers  arc  most  conscious.  We  are  not  indebted  to  the 
lleaAOQ  of  nan  for  any  of  the  great  achievomonte  which 
lire  the  landmarks  of  human  action  and  human  progress, 
a  not  BounoD  tliat  besieged  Troy  ;  it  wiu^  not  Reason 
(liat  sent  forth  the  Sanwon  from  the  Desert  to  cuiiqoer  tha 
world ;  that  inspired  the  Cmsadcs ;  that  instituted  the 
Monastic  orders ;  it  was  not  Reason  timt  produced  the 
Jesnits ;  above  all,  it  was  not  Reason  that  created  the 
French  Revolution.  .ilea_is  only  truly  great  when  he  act* 
from  the  p° ""■•■■' °  ;  never  irresistible  but  when  ho  ap[>eals 
to  the  imagination.  Even  Mormon  counla  more  votaries 
than  Bentham.' 

'  And  you  titink,  then,  that  as  Imagination  once  subduod 
the  State,  Imagination  may  now  aavB  itP' 

'Man  is  made  to  adore  and  to  obey:  but  if  yen  will  not 
command  him,  if  you  give  him  nothing  to  worship,  he  will 
liuihion  his  own  divinities,  and  find  a  chieftain  in  liia  own 
pasfiiona.' 

'  But  where  can  we  find  faith  in  a  nation  of  soctarioa  P 
Who  can  feel  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  of  Downing  Street  P ' 

'  I  speak  of  the  eternal  principles  of  hamaii  nature,  yon 
answer  me  with  the  passing  accidents  of  tlie  hour.  Sects 
irise  and  sects  disappear.  Where  are  the  Fifth- UonarcLy 
menP  England  is  governed  by  Downiug  Street;  onoo  it 
was  goreroed  by  Alfred  and  Elizabeth.' 
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A-BODT  this  time  a  Btee pie- chase  in  tlie  W«st  of  EngUmd 
liad  attracted  considerable  attention.  This  sport  waa  then 
of  recent  introdnction  in  England,  and  is,  in  fikct,  an  impor- 
tation of  Irish  growth,  although  it  has  floorished  in  oar 
Boil.  A  young  gniirdsman,  who  was  then  a  gaest  at  the 
Castle,  and  who  had  been  in  garriaon  in  Ireland,  had  some 
eiperienco  of  this  pastime  in  the  KiJdare  coaatry,  and  he 
proposed  that  they  aLould  have  a  ateeplc-chase  at  Coningsby. 
This  was  a  suggestion  very  agreeable  to  the  Marquess  of 
Beauinanoir,  celebrated  for  his  feats  of  horsemanship,  and, 
indeed,  to  most  of  the  guests.  It  waa  agreed  that  the  race 
should  come  off  at  once,  before  any  of  the  present  company, 
many  of  whom  gave  eymptoma  of  being  on  the  wing,  had 
qnitted  tho  Castle.  The  yonng  gnardsman  and  Mr.  Guy 
Flouncey  had  snrveyed  the  country,  and  had  selected  a  line 
which  they  esteemed  very  appropriate  for  the  scene  of 
action.  From  a  hill  of  common  land  yon  looked  down 
npon  the  valley  of  Coningsby,  richly  cnltivated,  deeply 
ditched,  and  stifBy  fenced ;  the  valley  was  hounded  by 
another  rising  ground,  and  the  scene  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  ^ve  an  extensive  view  to  a  multitude. 

The  distance  along  the  valley  was  to  be  two  miles  out, 
and  home  again  ;  the  starting-post  being  also  the  winning- 
post,  and  the  flags,  which  were  placed  on  every  fence  which 
the  horses  were  to  pass,  were  to  bo  passed  ou  the  left  hand 
of  the  rider  both  going  and  coming;  so  that  although  the 
horses  had  to  leap  the  same  fences  forward  and  backward, 
they  coald  not  come  over  the  same  place  twice.  In  the  last 
field  before  they  turned,  was  a  brook  seventeen  feet  clear 
from  side  to  side,  with  good  taking  00"  on  both  bimks. 
Here  real  businesa  commenced. 

Lord  Monmouth  highly  approved  the  scheme,  but  men- 
tioned that  the  stakes  must  be  moderate,  and  open  to  the 
whole  county.     The  neighbonrhood  bad  a  week  of  propara- 
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tron,  (vud  llio  entrips  for  the  Coniiigeby  Btocple-clinw 
tiamorou».     Lord  Monmouth,  aftor  a  resorvo  for  liio 
anconiit,  plncpil  liii  stable  at  ttie  Borvice  of  hia  gncsts.     For 
liimsolf,  ha  offered  to  back  his  horse,  Sir  Robert,  which 
wiM  t()  bo  ridden  li;  his  grandson. 

Now,  nolhin}!  waa  siiokon  or  thonght  of  at  ConingBhy 
Cutle  except  the  coming;  Dport.  Tlio  ladies  eliarcd  the 
(."onoral  BJtcilcment.  Tbey  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  And 
ncarfs,  and  glovDs,  with  the  respective  colours  of  the  rivals, 
and  triud  to  make  jockey-caps,  Lndj  St.  Juliana  postponed 
bur  intended  departure  in  consequence.  Madame  Colonna 
wished  that  some  means  could  be  contrived  by  which  the; 
might  all  win, 

Sidonio,  with  the  otlier  competitors,  had  ridden  over  the 
ground  and  glanced  at  the  brook  with  the  eyo  of  a  work- 
man. On  his  return  lo  the  Castle  bo  sent  a  despatch  for 
some  of  bis  stud. 

Coningaby  was  all  anxiety  to  win.  Ho  was  prond  of  the 
conlidenco  of  bis  grandfather  in  backing  bim.  He  had  a 
powerful  horse  and  a  firat-rat«  fencer,  and  ho  was  resolved 
iiimself  not  to  flinch.  On  the  night  before  the  race,  retiring 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual  to  liia  chamber,  be  observed 
on  his  dressing-table  a  atnaU  pncket  nddrossod  to  bis  name, 
and  in  an  noknown  handwriting,  Opening  it,  be  found  a 
pretty  racirig-jftckot  embroidered  with  his  colours  of  pink 
and  white,  This  was  a  perplexing  circnniHtancc,  bat  he 
fimcied  it  on  the  whole  a  happy  omen.  And  wIjo  waa  the 
donor  F  Certainly  not  the  Princess  Lncrctia,  for  be  luul 
observed  her  fashioning  Home  maroon  ribbons,  which  were 
the  colours  of  Sidonia.  It  conid  scarcely  bo  from  Mrs.  Guy 
Floanoey.  Perhaps  Jtadame  Colonna  to  please  the  Mar- 
quoasF     Thinking  over  this  incident  he  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  before  the  race  Sidonia's  borsos  arrived. 
Alt  went  to  examine  them  at  the  stables.  Among  them 
was  an  Arab  mare.  Coningaby  recognised  the  Danghterof 
the  Star,  She  was  greatly  admired  for  her  pointa;  but 
Qny  Flonncey  whisperi'd  to  Mr.  Melton  tliat  she  never  could 
do  the  work. 
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'  But  Lord  Beanmanoir  saye  he  ia  all  for  speed  ftgajnut 
strcDgl.b  in  tbose  aO'airs,'  said  Mr.  Meltou. 

Gny  Fiooncey  smiled  incrednlonaly. 

The  night  before  tlie  race  it  rwned  rather  heavily. 

'  I  take  it  the  country  will  Dot  be  vury  like  tlie  Deserte 
of  Arabia,'  said  ilr,  Guy  Flonncey,  with  a  knowing  look 
to  l^lr.  Melton,  who  waa  noting  a  bet  in  hia  memarandam- 
book. 

The  morning  was  Giie,  clear,  and  annny,  with  a  soft 
western  breeze.  The  Btarting-poat  was  about  three  milea 
from  the  Coatle ;  but,  long  before  the  honr,  the  enrroDDding 
hills  were  covered  with  jwople ;  sqnire  and  farmer  ;  with  uo 
lack  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  many  a  hind  in  iiia 
smock-frock,  and  many  an  '  operative  '  from  the  neighbour- 
ing factories.  The  *  gentlemen  riders '  gradually  arrived. 
The  entries  were  very  nnmerous,  though  it  was  understood 
that  not  more  than  a  dozen  would  come  to  the  post,  and 
half  of  these  were  tbe  guests  of  Lord  Monmouth.  At  half- 
past  one  the  cortege  from  the  Castle  arrived,  and  took  op  the 
post  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Lord  Monmouth  was  much  cheered  on  bis  arrival. 
In  tbe  carriage  with  him  were  Madame  Colonna  and  Lady 
St.  Julians,  The  Princess  Lucreda,  Lady  Gaytborpe,  Mrs. 
Gny  Floancey,  accompanied  by  Lord  Eskdide  and  other 
cavahers,  formed  a  brilliant  company.  There  was  scarcely 
K  domestic  in  the  Castle  who  was  not  there.  The  comedians, 
indeed,  did  not  care  to  come,  but  Villebecque  prevailed 
npoD  Flora  to  drive  with  him  to  the  race  in  a  buggy  ho 
borrowed  of  the  steward. 

The  start  waa  to  be  at  two  o'clock.  The  'gentlemen 
jockeys '  are  mustered.  Never  were  riders  mounted  and 
appointed  in  better  style.  The  stewards  and  the  clerk  of 
the  course  attend  them  to  the  starting-post.  There  they 
are  now  asaembled.  Gny  Flonncey  takes  up  his  stirrup- 
leatliers  a  hole ;  Mr.  Melton  looks  at  his  girths.  In  a  few 
moments,  the  irrevocable  monosyllable  will  be  uttered. 

The  bugle  sonnda  for  them  to  face  about ;  the  clerk  of 
tbe  course  sings  oat,  '  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  ready  f '     No 
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objection  mado,  tlio  word  given  to  go,  and  fifteen  riders 
Btart  in  excellent  style. 

Prince  Colonna,  who  rode  like  Prince  Rupert,  took  the 
lead,  followed  close  by  a  stout  yeoman  on  an  old  white 
horse  of  great  provincial  celebrity,  who  made  steady  running, 
and,  from  his  appearance  and  action,  an  awkward  customer. 
The  rest,  with  two  exceptions,  followed  in  a  cluster  at  no 
great  distance,  and  in  this  order  they  continued,  with  very 
slight  variation,  for  the  first  two  miles,  though  there  were 
several  ox-fences,  and  one  or  two  of  them  remarkably  stifi*. 
Indeed,  thoy  appeared  more  like  horses  running  over  a 
course  than  over  a  country.  The  two  exceptions  were  Lord 
Beanmanoir  on  his  horse  Sunbeam,  and  Sidonia  on  the 
Arab.     These  kept  somewhat  slightly  in  the  rear. 

Almost  in  tliis  wise  they  approached  the  dreaded  brook. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  last  two  riders,  who  were 
about  thirty  yards  behind,  it  seemed  that  you  might  have 
covered  the  rest  of  the  field  with  a  sheet.  They  arrived  at  the 
brook  at  the  same  moment :  seventeen  feet  of  water  between 
strong  sound  banks  is  no  holiday  work;  but  they  charg^ 
with   unfaltering  intrepidity.      But  what  a  revolution  in 
their  spirited  order  did  that  instant  produce  I     A  masked 
battery  of  canister  and  grape  could  not  have  achieved  more 
terrible  execution.     Coningsby  alone  clearly  lighted  on  tho 
opposing  bank ;  but,  for  tho  rest  of  them,  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  all  in  tho  middle  of  the  brook,  one 
over    another,    splashing,    kicking,   swearing;    every  one 
trying  to  get  out  and  keep  others  in.     Mr.  Melton  and  the 
stout  yeoman  regained  their  saddles  and  were  soon  again  in 
chase.     The  Prince  lost  his  horse,  and  was  not  alone  in  his 
misfortune.    Mr.  Guy  Flounccy  lay  on  Ids  back  with  a  horse 
across  his  diaphragm  ;  only  his  head  above  the  water,  and 
his  month  full  of  chickwecd  and  dockleaves.     And  if  help 
had  not  been  at  hand,  he  and  several  others  might  have 
remained  struggling  in  their  w^atery  bed  for  a  considerable 
period.     In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  the  Marquess  and 
Sidonia  at  the  same  moment  cleared  the  brook. 

Affairs  now  became  interesting.     Here  Coningsby  took 
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up  tlie  running,  Sldonia  and  the  Marquess  lying  close  at 
tis  qnorters.  Mr.  Meltoa  had  gone  the  wrong  side  of  a 
flag,  and  the  stonl  jeoman,  though  close  at  hand,  woa 
aLrcady  trusting  mnch  to  hia  apiira.  In  the  estrome  di»- 
tanco  might  be  detected  three  or  foar  stragglers.  Thaa 
they  continued  until  within  three  fields  of  home.  A 
ploughed  field  finished  the  old  white  horse ;  the  yeoman 
Htmck  his  spnrs  to  the  rowels,  but  the  only  effect  of  the 
oxperiment  was,  tliat  the  horse  stood  stock-still.  Coningshy, 
Sidonia,  and  the  Marquess  were  now  altogether.  The 
wiiming-post  is  in  sight,  and  a  high  and  strong  gate  leads  to 
the  last  field.  Coningsby,  looking  like  a.  winner,  gallantly 
dashed  forward  and  sent  Sir  Robert  at  the  gate,  bnt  ha 
had  over-estimated  his  horse's  powers  at  this  point  of  the 
game,  and  a.  rattling  fiill  was  the  cooseqnenee :  however, 
horse  and  rider  were  both  on  the  right  side,  and  Cooingsby 
was  in  his  saddle  and  at  work:  again  in  a  moment.  It 
seemed  that  the  Marquess  was  winning.  There  was  only 
one  more  fence;  and  that  the  foot  people  had  made  a  breach 
in  by  the  side  of  a  gate-post,  and  widu  enough,  as  was  said, 
for  a  broad-wheel  waggon  to  travel  by.  Instead  of  possing 
straight  over  this  gap,  Sunbeam  swerved  against  the  gate 
Kod  throw  his  rider.  This  was  dceisive.  The  Dnnghterof  the 
8tar,  who  was  still  going  beautifully,  pnlling  doable,  and  her 
jockey  sitting  still,  sprang  over  the  gap  and  went  in  first; 
Coningsby,  on  Sir  Robert,  being  placed  second.  The  dis- 
tance measured  was  about  four  miles  j  there  were  thirty- 
nine  leaps ;  and  it  was  done  under  fifteen  minnt«s. 

Lord  Monmouth  was  well  content  with  the  prowess  of 
bis  grandson,  and  his  extreme  cordiality  consoled  CoDingsby 
under  a  defeat  wliich  was  very  vexatious.  It  was  some 
alleviation  that  be  was  beaten  by  Sidonia.  Madame 
Colonna  even  shed  tears  at  her  young  friend's  disappoint- 
ment, and  mourned  it  especially  for  Lucretia,  who  had  said 
nothing,  thongh  a  flush  might  be  observed  on  her  usually 
pale  countenance.  Villebccque,  who  had  betted,  was  so 
extremely  excited  by  the  wholo  affair,  especially  during 
the    last    tlux-e  miuutoB,   timt  lie  quite  forgot    his  quiet 
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companion,   and  nhen  lie   lookod   round   ho  foniid  Flora 
filiating. 

'Yon  rodo  well,'  said  Sidonia  lo  Coningaby;  'but  your 
horee  was  niore  strong  tlian  swift,  Afttir  all,  thla  tbing  is  a 
race ;  oud,  Dotnitbstandiug  Solomon,  in  a  rwv  iipecd  mnst 
win' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HoTWiTHHTANDDia  tlic  fatigues  of  the  morning,  the  evening 
WB4  passed  with  great  gaiety  at  the  Castle.  The  gentlemen 
nil  vowed    that,    far  ffom  being  inconvenienced  by  their 

niishaps,  they  felt,  on  the  whole,  rather  bctUir  for  them. 
Mr.  Guy  Floanoty,  indeed,  did  not  soem  quite  so  limber 
and  flexible  as  aatml ;  and  the  yoniig  gunrdsman,  who  bad 
previously  dtsooarsed  in  an  almost  alarming  style  of  the 
perils  and  feats  of  the  Kildare  coantry,  had  Bubsided  into 
a  remarkable  reserve.  The  Producials  were  delighted  with 
Sidonia's  riding,  and  oven  the  Loicestersbire  gentlemen 
admitted  that  he  was  a  '  customer,' 

Lord  Monmouth  beckoned  to  Coningsby  to  sit  by  him  od 
the  sofa,  and  spoke  of  his  approaebiug  Dnivorsiry  life.  He 
gave  his  grandson  a  groat  deal  of  good  advice :  told  him  to 
avoid  drinking,  especially  if  he  ever  chanced  to  piny  cards, 
which  be  hoped  he  never  would ;  urged  the  eicpedioncy  of 
never  borrowing  money,  and  of  confiiiing  his  loiins  to  small 
sums,  and  then  only  to  friends  of  whom  he  wished  to  got 
rid ;  moat  particularly  impressed  on  him  never  to  permit 
his  feelings  to  be  engaged  by  any  woman ;  nobody,  he 
Msured  Coningsby,  despised  that  weakness  more  than 
women  themselves.  Indeed,  feeling  of  any  Idnd  did  not 
suit  the  present  age :  it  was  not  Ion  tun ;  and  in  some  degreo 
always  made  a  man  ridiculous.  Coningsby  waa  always 
in  have  before  him  the  possible  calnstrophe  of  becoming 
ridiculous.  It  was  the  tost  of  conduct,  Lord  Monmouth 
lukid;  a  fear  of  becoming  ridiculous  is  tbo  bi-st  guide  in  Ufa, 
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md  will  save  a  man  from  all  sorts  of  scrapea.  For  Oic  rest, 
Coningsby  was  to  appear  at  Camhridge  ea  became  Lord  Mou- 
month's  favourite  grandHon,  Hia  grandfather  huA  opL'ned 
an  account  for  him  with  Drammonds',  on  whom  ho  wtiR 
to  draw  for  his  considerable  allowance;  and  if  by  «ny 
cbance  ho  found  himself  in  a  acrapo,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  he  was  to  be  sara  to  writ«  to  his  grandfather,  who 
would  certainly  got  hiiu  out  of  it. 

'  Your  departure  is  sadden,' said  the  Prineeaa  Lucretia, 
in  a  low  deep  tone  to  Sidonia,  who  was  Bitting  by  her  side 
and  screened  from  general  observation  by  the  waltzera  who 
whirled  by. 

'  Deparlnres  should  be  sudden.' 

'  I  do  not  like  departures,'  said  the  Princess. 

'  Nor  did  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba  when  she  quitted  Solomon. 
Ton  know  what  she  did  ? ' 

'  Tell  me." 

'She  wept  very  much,  and  let  one  of  the  King's  birds 
fly  into  the  garden.  "  You  are  freed  from  your  cage,"  she 
said ;  "  but  I  am  going  back  to  mine."  ' 

'  But  you  never  weep  ?  '  said  the  Princess. 

'  ind  are  always  free  ?  ' 

'  So  are  men  in  the  Desert.' 

'  But  yonr  life  ia  not  a  Desert  ?  " 

'  It  at  least  resembles  the  Desert  in  one  respect :  it  13 
useless.' 

'  The  only  useless  life  is  woman's,' 

'  Yet  there  have  been  heroines,'  said  Sidonia. 

'  The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  said  the  Princess,  smiling, 

'  A  favourite  of  mine,'  said  Sidonia. 

'  And  why  was  she  a  &ivourite  of  yonrs  ? '  rather  eagerly 
inquired  Lucretia. 

'  Because  she  thought  deeply,  ttdkod  finely,  and  moved 
gracefully.' 

'  And  yet  might  be  ft  very  unfeeling  dame  at  the  Bime 
time,'  said  the  Princess. 

*  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said  Sidonia. 
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"The  Iwart,  appftpontiy,  dooB  not  reckon  in  yoor  philo- 

Bopliy.* 

■  What  we  call  the  lieart,'  saiil  Sidania, '  13  a  ncrvons  ion- 
Bation,  like  Bbynewi,  wliicli  gradually  dUappeare  in  society. 
It  is  ferrent  in  the  nursciiy,  strong  in  tlie  domefrtic  circle, 
tanmltuaus  at  school.  The  ftSbctions  are  tbo  childrea  of 
ignorance ;  wheu  the  horizon  of  onr  experience  ozpandti, 
and  models  multiply,  love  and  admiration  imperceptibly 
vanish.' 

'  I  fear  the  horizon  of  your  experience  faaa  very  greatly 
expanded.  With  your  opinions,  what  charm  cau  there  bo 
in  life  P" 

'  The  eenae  of  cuBtcnca.' 

'So  Sidonia  is  off  to-morrow,  Monmouth,"  unid  Lord 
Eakdale. 

■  Hull ! '  said  the  Klm-qneBa.  '  I  mnat  get  him  to  brtmlc- 
fttst  with  me  before  Lo  goes," 

The  party  broke  up,  Coningsby,  who  had  hoard  Lord 
tUkdale  announce  Sidonia*8  departure,  lingered  to  oipreas 
his  regret,  and  say  farewell. 

'  I  cannot  sleep,'  said  Sidonia,  '  and  I  never  amoko  Jn 
Europe.     If  yon  are  not  stiff  with  yonr  wounda,  come  to 

This  invitation  was  willingly  accepted. 

'  I  am  going  to  Cambridge  in  a  week,'  said  Coningsby. 
'  I  was  almost  in  bo{ieB  you  might  luivo  remained  as  long.' 

'  I,  also ;  but  my  letters  of  this  morning  demand  me.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  our  chaac,  I  should  have  quitted  im- 
mediately. The  minislcr  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt ;  not  an  unprecedented  circumstance,  and 
lias  applied  to  us.  I  never  [>ermit  any  business  of  State  to 
be  transacted  without  my  personal  interposition  j  and  bo  I 
inust  go  up  to  town  immediately.' 

'  Suppose  you  don't  pay  it,'  said  Coningsby,  smiling. 

'  If  I  followed  my  own  impnlse,  I  would  remain  here,' 
said  Sidonia.  '  Can  aiiytliing  he  more  absurd  t!ian  ti)at  K 
nation  should  apply  to  an  individual  to  maintain  its  credit, 
and,  with  its  credit,  its  exislcuce  as  an  empire,  and  ibi 
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comroft  OS  apeople;  and  tlitit  mdividual  ooe  to  whom  its 
laws  deny  the  proudest  riglite  of  citizenship,  the  privilegu 
of  Bitting  in  ita  senate  and  of  holding  land  ?  for  though  I 
have  been  rash  enongh  to  bay  aevBral  estates,  my  own 
opinion  b,  that,  by  tho  exisling  law  of  England,  an  EngUsIt- 
nmn  of  Hebrew  faith  cannot  possess  the  soil.' 

'  But  surely  it  woald  be  easy  to  repeal  a  law  so  illi- 
beral   ■ 

'  Oh  1  as  for  illilwrahty,  1  have  no  objection  to  it  if  it  bo 
an  element  of  power.  Eschew  political  sentlmentalisni. 
What  I  contend  is,  that  if  yon  permit  men  to  accnmulate 
property,  aud  tbey  use  that  permission  to  a  great  extent, 
power  is  inseparable  from  that  property,  and  it  is  in  tho 
last  degree  impolitic  to  make  it  the  interest  of  any  powerful 
class  to  oppose  the  institations  under  which  they  hve. 
The  Jews,  for  example,  independently  of  the  capital  qniJi- 
ties  for  citizenship  which  they  possess  in  their  industry, 
temperance,  and  energy  and  vivacity  of  mind,  are  a  race 
essentially  monarchical,  deeply  rehgioue,  and  shrinking 
themselves  from  converts  as  &om  a  calafflity,  are  ever 
anxions  to  see  the  religions  systems  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  live  flonrish ;  yet,  since  your  society  has 
become  agitated  in  England,  and  powerful  combinations 
menace  your  institations,  you  find  tho  once  loyal  Hebrew 
invariably  arrayed  in  the  same  ranks  as  the  leveller  and 
the  latitudinarian,  and  prepared  to  support  the  poliiry 
[  which  may  even  endanger  his  life  and  property,  rather 
than  tamely  continue  under  a  system  which  seeks  to 
degrade  him.  The  Tories  lose  an  important  election  at 
a  critical  moment;  'tis  the  Jews  come  forward  to  vote 
against  them.  Tho  Church  is  alarmed  at  the  scheme  of  a 
latitndinadan  nniversity,  and  leams  with  relief  that  funds 
are  not  forthcoming  for  its  establishment ;  a  Jew  imme- 
diately advances  and  endows  it.  Yet  the  Jews,  Coningsby, 
are  essentially  Tories.  Toryism,  indeed,  is  but  copied 
from  the  mighty  prototype  which  has  fashioned  Europe. 
And  every  generation  they  must  become  more  powerlnJ 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  society  which  is  hostile  to  thcmiL 
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Do  JOS  think  that  the  quiet  humdram  pcrficcntion  of  a 
dccoroaB  roprosentatire  of  an  English  uni  verBity  can  crnsli 
those  who  have  sncceasivaly  baftled  Ihu  PhuraoLi),  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, RomQ,  and  the  Fondal  ages  ?  f^n  fifit  in,  yn 
cannot  destroy  a  pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organisation. 
It  ia  a  physiolf^^leal  fiict;  a  siniplo  law  of  naturo,  which 
hue  bafflod  Egy]itian  and  Aasyriiin  Kings,  Itunian  Emperora, 
and  Christian  In({nisiUirs.  No  ponu^l  laws,  no  physical 
tortures,  can  efft'ct  that  a  superior  race  should  bo  absurbed 
in  an  uifi>rior,  or  bo  dostroyod  by  it,  Tlie  luiied  penoou- 
tinn;  raoos  disappear;   the  pure  persecuted  raos  reinaina. 

iAnd  at  this  moment,  in  Bpit«  of  centuries,  of  tens  of  cen- 
turies, of  degradation,  tho  Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.  I  speak  not  of  their 
laws,  which  you  etill  obey ;  of  their  lileniture,  with  which 
'  your  mindn  arc  eatnratod ;  bnt  of  tlie  living  Hebww  intellect. 
I  'You  lienor  observe  a  great  intellectual  movement  in 
!  Europe  ui  which  the  Jews  do  not  greally  partioipate.  The 
first  JesnilA  wore  Jews ;  that  mysteriouB  Rnssian  Diplomacy 
which  so  alarms  Western  Europe  is  organised  and  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  Jews ;  that  mighty  revolution  which  is 
I  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Germany,  and  which  will  bo, 
I  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Reformation,  and  of  which  eo 
little  is  as  yet  known  in  England,  is  entirely  devolojiing 
under  the  anspic«s  of  Jews,  who  almost  monopolise  the 
Iprofessoria!  chairs  of  Germany.  Noander,  the  founder  of 
Spiritual  Christianity,  and  who  ia  Regies  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  a  Jew.  Denary, 
equally  famous,  and  in  the  same  University,  is  a  Jew. 
Wehl,  tho  Arabic  Professor  of  Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Yeura 
ago,  when  I  wna  in  Falestioo,  I  met  a.  German  student  who 
was  accumulating  materials  for  the  History  of  Christianity, 
and  studying  tho  genius  of  the  place ;  a  modest  and  learned 
man.  It  was  Wehl ;  then  unknown,  since  become  the  first 
Arabic  scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet.  Bnt  for  the  German  professors  of  tliis  race, 
their  name  is  Legion.  I  think  there  are  more  than  teo  At 
Berlin  alono. 
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*  I  told  you  just  ncrw  that  I  waa  going  op  to  towu  to- 
IBOiTow,  because  I  always  nuule  it  a  rule  to  interpose  wLen 
•ffairs  of  Stato  were  on  the  carpet.  Otherwise,  I  never 
interfere.  I  hear  of  neace  and  war  in  newspapers,  bat  I 
am  never  alarmed,  except  wdod  1  am  informed  that  the 
BoTereigna  want  treasure ;  then  I  know  that  mocarchB  ara 
serious. 

'A  few  years  back  we  were  applied  to  by  Russia.  Now, 
^ere  has  been  no  friendship  between  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg}!  and  my  family.  It  bas  Dulch  connections, 
whicb  have  generally  supplied  it ;  and  oar  representadoua 
in  favour  of  the  Polish  Hebrews,  a  nnmerous  rtkce,  but  tbe 
most  suBering  and  degraded  of  all  the  tribes,  have  not  bees 
very  agreeable  to  tbe  Czar.  However,  circam stances  drew 
to  an  approximation  between  the  BomanolTs  and  the  Sido- 
ni&B.  I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  St.  Petcrsbur};h.  I  bad, 
on  my  arrival,  an  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  Count  Cancrin  ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian 
Jew.  The  loan  was  connected  ^th  the  afikirs  of  Spain ;  I 
resolved  on  repairing  to  Spain  from  Russia.  I  ti«velled 
without  intermiasion.  I  had  an  audieuce  immediately  on 
my  arrival  with  the  Spanish  Minister,  Senor  Mendixabel ; 
1  beheld  one  like  myself,  the  son  of  a  Nnevo  Christiano,  a 
Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what  transpired  at 
]kladrid,  I  went  straight  to  Paris  to  consnit  the  President 
of  the  French  CoancU  ;  I  beheld  the  eon  of  a  French  Jew, 
a  hero,  an  imperial  marshal,  and  very  properly  so,  for  who 
Bhonld  be  military  heroes  if  not  those  who  worship  tlie  Lord 
of  Hosts?' 

'And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  P' 

'Yes,  and  others  of  the  French  marshals,  and  the  most 
&mons;  Massena,  for  example;  his  real  name  waa  Manasseh; 
but  to  my  anecdote.  The  consequence  of  our  consultationa 
was,  that  some  Northern  power  should  be  applied  to  in  a 
friendly  and  mediative  capacity.  We  fixed  on  Prussia ; 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  made  an  application  to 
the  Prussian  Minister,  who  attended  a  few  days  aficr  our 
conference,    Count  Arnim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  belield 
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a  Prnsaian  Jew,  So  yon  boo,  my  dew  Conin^by,  that  Uifl 
world  IS  goTQmed  by  very  ditTorvnt  perEoniigoH  irnm  what 
it  imngincd  by  UioBe  who  are  not  bobind  the  scenoa.' 

'  Tou  Btiurtle,  aud  deeply  intoreBt  me," 

'Tou  mu§t  study  physiology,  my  dour  cbild.  Pnro  roan 
of  Cnncnana  mny  tie  pcrBcimlcd,  but  they  ciumot  be  despised, 
except  by  tbo  brntuJ  ij^iiuranoo  of  soinu  tnongrol  breed,  tbat 
brandishoa  fagole  and  bowls  extannluation,  but  la  itself 
esU^ruinated  witliout  persecution,  by  tliat  irresiBtible  law 
of  Nftturfl  whicb  ia  fnttil  to  cnrs.' 

'  But  I  como  nlao  froni  Cnmtiuiui,'  srvid  Coningsliy, 

'  Vi-rily ;  ajid  tlianlc  your  Creator  for  ench  a  di^stiny :  and 
your  race  ia  sufficiently  pui'e.  You  coma  t>'om  the  shorra 
of  Ibe  Northern  Sea,  land  of  the  blue  pye.  and  tbo  golden 
bur,  and  the  fnuik  brow  :  'tis  a  famons  brood,  witli  whom 
wo  Arabs  have  contoudt'd  long;  from  whom  we  bavo 
snffcrcd  mncli :  bnt  these  Goths,  and  Saxons,  and  Normans 
were  doabtlcsa  groat  men.* 

'  But  ao  ftivoured  by  Nataro,  why  ha«  not  yoar  race  pro- 
docnd  great  |>oi<tH,  great  orators,  great  writers  ? ' 

'  Favoured  by  Nature  and  by  Nature's  God,  we  prodaoed 
the  lyre  of  David ;  wo  gavo  yon  Tsaiah  and  Kzokiel ;  they 
are  our  Olynthiiins,  our  Philippics.  Favoured  by  Nature 
wa  stitl  remain ;  bat  in  exact  proportion  aa  we  have  been 
favoured  by  Nature  we  have  been  persecuted  by  Man. 
After  a  thousand  struggles ;  after  acts  of  heroic  courage 
that  Eomo  luis  never  equalled ;  deeds  of  divine  patriotism 
that  Athena,  and  Sparia,  aud  Carthage  have  never  excelled ; 
we  have  endured  fifteen  hundred  yeara  of  aupematoral 
slavery,  during  which,  every  device  that  can  degrade  or 
destroy  man  haa  been  the  destiny  that  we  hare  sustained 
and  baffled.  The  Hebrew  child  ha<<  entered  adolescenoe 
only  to  leom  that  he  was  tlie  Paris.h  of  that  uiigrateftil 
Europe  that  owes  to  hira  the  beat  part  of  ita  laws,  a  fine 
portion  of  its  literature,  all  its  rchgion.  Great  poel«  rcijniro 
a  public ;  we  have  been  content  with  the  immortal  melodies 
that  we  suug  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
watera  of  Babylon  aud  wujit.     Tbcy  record  our  triamphs ; 
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they  solace  onr  afHiction.  Great  orators  are  the  creatnTM 
of  popular  assemblies;  we  were  pormittod  only  by  stealth 
to  meet  ovea  id  out  temples.  And  as  for  groat  writers, 
the  oatalogoe  ia  not  blank.  What  are  all  tlio  achoolnien, 
Aqninaa  himself,  to  Maimonidea  ?  Aad  as  for  modern 
philosopby,  all  springs  from  Spinoza. 

'  But  the  passionate  and  creative  genina,  that  is  tlie 
nearest  link  to  Divinity,  anil  which  no  Lnman  tyraimy  can 
destroy,  though  it  can  divert  it ;  that  should  have  stirred 
the  hearts  of  nations  by  its  inspired  sympathy,  or  governed 
senates  by  its  bnmlng  eloqnenee;  has  I'oimd  a  medium  for 
it8  expression,  to  which,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices  and 
your  evil  passions,  yoa  have  been  obliged  to  bow.  The 
ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy  teeming  with  combinations,  the 
imagination  fervent  with  picture  and  emotion,  that  came 
from  Caucasna,  and  which  we  have  preserved  unpolluted, 
have  endowed  us  with  almost  the  exclosive  privilege  of 
Mdsio  ;  that  science  of  harmonious  sounds,  which  the 
ancients  recognised  as  most  divine,  and  deified  in  the  per- 
son of  their  most  beautiful  creation.  I  Bpeak  not  of  the 
past ;  though,  were  I  to  eater  into  the  history  of  the  lords 
of  melody,  you  would  find  it  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius. 
But  at  this  moment  even,  mnsical  Europe  is  ours.  TherO 
is  not  a  company  of  singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single 
capital,  that  is  not  crowded  with  our  childi-en  under  the 
feigned  names  which  they  adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark 
aversion  which  your  post^'rity  will  some  day  disclaim  with 
shame  and  disgust.  Almost  every  great  composer,  skilled 
musician,  almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  yon  with  its 
transporting  etrains,  springs  from  our  tribes.  Tlie  cata- 
logue is  too  vast  to  enumerate ;  too  illustrious  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  secondary  names,  however  eminent.  Enough 
for  ns  that  the  three  great  creative  minds  tfl  whose  ex- 
quisite inventions  all  nations  at  this  moment  yield,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  are  of  Hebrew  race ;  and  little 
do  your  men  of  fashion,  yonr  muscadins  of  Paris,  and  yonr 
dandies  of  London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptures  at  the  noted 
of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  they  suspect  that  they  are 
offering  their  homnge  to  "  the  sweet  gingers  of  Israel  1 "  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  the  noon  of  the  daj  on  which  Sidonia  was  to  loare 

the  Castle.     The  wind  was  high;  the  vast  white  clouds 

scudded  over  the  blue  heaven ;  the  leaves  yet  green,  and 

^  tender  branches  snapped  like  glass,  were  whirled  in  eddies 

i        from  the  trees ;  the  grassj  sward  undulated  like  the  ocean 

^        with  a  thousand  tints  and  shadows.     From  the  window  of 

the  music-room  Lucroiia  Colonna  gazed  on  the  turbulent 

sky. 

The  heaven  of  her  heart,  too,  was  disturbed. 

She  turned  from  the  agitated  external  world  to  ponder 
over  her  inward  emotion.     She  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

Slowly  she  moved  towards  her  harp ;  wildly,  almost  un- 
consciously, she  touched  with  one  hand  its  strings,  while 
her  cyos  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  An  imperfect  melody 
resounded;  yet  plaintive  and  passionate.  It  seemed  to 
attract  her  soul.  She  raised  her  head,  and  then,  touching 
the  strings  with  both  her  hands,  she  poured  forth  tones  of 
deep,  yet  thrilling  power. 

I  am  a  stranger  in  the  halls  of  a  stranger  I    Ah  1  whither  shall  I 
!  fleeP 

To  the  castle  of  my  fathers  in  the  green  mountains ;  to  the  palace 
of  my  fathers  in  the  ancient  city  P 
'        There  is  no  flag  on  the  castle  of  my  fathers  in  the  green  mountains : 
I  silent  is  the  palace  of  my  fathers  in  the  ancient  city. 

Is  there  no  home  for  the  homeless  P    Can  the  unloved  never  find 

love  P 
Ah  I  thou  fliest  away  fleet  cloud :    he  wiU  leave  us  swifter  than 
i  thee  I    Alas  I  cutting  wind,  thy  breath  is  not  so  cold  as  his  heart  1 

I  am  a  stranger  in  the  halls  of  a  stranger  1     Ah  I  whither  shall  I 
fleeP 

The  door  of  the  music-room  slowly  opened.  It  was 
Sidonia.  His  hat  was  in  his  hand ;  he  was  evidently  on 
the  point  of  departure. 

'  Those  sounds  assured  me/  he  said  calmly  but  kindly, 
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M  he  advanced,  *  tliat  I  might  find  you  here, 
■caroalf  connted  at  bo  earlj  nn  hour.' 

'Ton  are  gotiig  Uieu  ?'  said  the  Princess. 

'  My  carriage  b  at  the  door ;  the  ^larqnesa  has  dehiyed 
me ;  I  ninat  be  in  London  to-night.  I  uouclnde  more 
abruptly  than  I  could  have  -wiahed  one  of  the  most  ^re<v 
able  visits  I  ever  mode ;  and  I  hope  yon  will  permit  mo  to 
express  to  yon  how  mach  I  am  indebted  to  yon  Tor  a  society 
which  thoi^e  should  deem  themselvea  furlunato  who  can 
more  frequently  enjoy,' 

He  held  forth  his  hand;  she  extended  here,  cold  as 
murblo,  nhich  he  bent  over,  but  did  not  press  to  his  lips. 

'  Lord  MonmoDth  talks  of  remaining  here  some  lime,'  be 
observed  ;  '  but  I  suppose  next  year,  if  not  this,  we  shall  ail 
meet  in  some  city  of  the  earth  ? ' 

Lucretia  bowed ;  and  Sidonia,  with  a  gracefnl  reverence, 
withdrew. 

The  Princess  Lucrefia  stood  for  some  moments  motion- 
less ;  a  soand  attracted  her  to  the  window ;  siio  perceived 
the  equipage  of  Sidonia  whirling  along  tljo  winding  roads 
of  the  park.  She  watched  it  till  it  disappeared;  then 
qaitting  the  window,  sfae  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  shawl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

An  University  life  did  not  bring  to  Coningsby  that 
feeling  of  emancipation  nsoally  experienced  by  freshmen. 
The  contrast  between  school  and  college  life  is  perhaps, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  less  striking  to  the  Etonian  than 
to  others :  he  has  been  prepared  for  becoming  his  own  mas- 
ter by  the  liberty  wisely  entrusted  to  him  in  his  boyhooii, 
and  which  is,  in  general,  discreetly  exercised.  But  there 
were  also  other  reasons  why  Coningsby  should  have  been  less 
impressed  with  the  novelty  of  his  life,  and  have  encountered 
less  temptations  than  commonly  are  met  with  in  the  new 
existence  which  an  University  opens  to  youth.  In  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  between  quitting  Eton  and 
going  to  Cambridge,  brief  as  the  period  may  comparatively 
appear,  Coningsby  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  Three  or 
four  months,  indeed,  may  not  seem,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
course  of  time  which  can  very  materially  influence  the 
formation  of  character ;  but  time  must  not  be  counted  by 
calendars,  but  by  sensations,  by  thought.  Coningsby  had 
felt  a  good  deal,  reflected  more.  He  had  encountered  a 
great  number  of  human  beings,  ofiering  a  vast  variety  of 
character  for  his  observation.  It  was  not  merely  manners, 
but  even  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the 
human  mind,  which  in  a  great  degree,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  had  been  submitted  to  his  study  and  his  scrutiny. 
New  trains  of  ideas  had  been  opened  to  him ;  his  mind  was 
teeming  with  suggestions.  The  horizon  of  his  intelligence 
had  insensibly  expanded.  He  perceived  that  there  were 
other  opinions  in  the  world,  besides  those  to  which  he  had 
been  habituated.  The  depths  of  his  intellect  had  been 
stirred.     He  was  a  wiser  man. 
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He  distin fished  three  individaals  wlioso  acqaaintniioo 
hnd  greatly  inflnenoed  his  mind ;  Enatace  Ljle,  the  cldtT 
Millbank,  above  all,  Sidonia.  He  cnriously  meditated  over 
the  fact,  that  throe  English  sabjccts,  one  of  them  a  principal 
lauded  proprieUir,  another  one  of  the  mo§t  emineut  manu- 
fftctnrora,  and  the  third  ttio  greatost  capitalist  in  the  kinj,'- 
dam,  all  of  them  mon  of  great  intelligence,  and  donbtlcaa 
of  a  high  probity  and  conscience,  were  in  their  hearts  dia- 
aSected  with  the  pollticul  constitution  of  the  country.  Yet, 
anqneationably,  these  were  the  men  among  whom  we  oaght 
to  seek  for  some  of  oar  first  citizens.  What,  then,  waa  this 
repalsiTe  qnality  in  those  institnfcions  which  we  pereistod  in 
oUling  national,  and  which  once  were  eo  F  Here  wna  a 
great  question. 

There  was  another  reason,  also,  why  Coninj^by  ehonld 
feel  a  little  fastidiona  among  hia  new  habits,  and,  witlioul 
being  aware  of  it,  a  httlo  depressed.  For  three  or  fonr 
months,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  paaaud  Ida 
time  in  the  continual  society  of  refined  and  charming 
women.  It  is  an  acquaintance  which,  when  habitual, 
exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  tone  of  the  mind,  even 
if  it  does  not  prodace  any  more  violent,  effects.  It  relines 
the  taste^  quickens  the  perception,  and  gives,  as  it  were, 
a  grace  and  flesibilitj  to  the  intellect.  Coningsby  in  his 
BoUtary  rooms  niTtvnging  his  books,  sighed  when  be  recalled 
the  Lady  Everiiigbams  ai-d  the  Lady  Theresaa ;  the  gracious 
DacliQss :  the  frank,  good-natored  Madame  Colonna ;  that 
deeply  interesting  enigma  the  Princess  Lacretia ;  and  the 
gontln  Flora.  He  thought  with  disgust  of  the  imjwnding 
dissipation  of  an  University,  which  could  iinly  be  an  ew-j- 
geration  of  their  coarse  frohcs  at  school.  It  seemed  rather 
vapid  this  mighty  Cambridge,  over  wliicb  they  had  so  often 
balked  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  with  such  anticipations 
of  its  vast  and  absorbing  interest.  And  those  University 
honours  that  once  were  the  great  object  of  his  aspirations, 
they  did  not  figure  in  that  grandeur  with  which  they  oni;o 
haunted  his  imagination. 

What  Coningsby  detennined  to  conquer  wu  knowledge 
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IIl-  liKil  wuhJicd  tlie  inflnenoe  of  Siilnnia  in  sociot^  <ritli  in 
eje  of  nncensing  vigilance,  Coningsbj- perceived  tbat  all 
yiolded  to  liim  ;  tliat  Lord  Motimoulli  evpn,  wlia  seemod  U> 
respect  iioo«\  gave  |i)iieo  to  his  iiittillij,'ViiCB  ;  appwiJoiJ  to 
bim,  lieU^Ded  to  bim,  was  gnidcd  hy  hint.  What  was  the 
aecrot  of  this  inftaenucp  Knowledp;e.  On  nil  BubjootB, 
his  views  were  prompt  and  clear,  and  this  nut  more  from 
his  native  eagaoity  and  reach  of  view,  tbau  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  facta  which  rose  to  guide  tiia  judgment  and  illastratfl 
his  moamng,  from  all  countries  and  all  ages,  instantly  at 
hia  command. 

The  friends  of  Couingxliy  wore  now  lumrly  arriving.  It 
seemed  when  he  met  them  again,  that  they  had  all  suddenly 
become  men  since  they  had  separated  ;  Buckhnrst especially. 
He  bad  been  at  Paris,  and  returned  with  hia  mind  verj 
much  opened,  and  trousers  made  c[uit«  in  a  new  style. 
All  his  thoughts  were,  how  aoou  he  could  contrive  to  get 
bvck  again ;  and  he  told  them  endless  atorios  of  aotresaes, 
and  dinners  at  fashionable  eajes,  Vere  enjoyed  Cambridge 
most,  bacanse  bo  had  been  ataying  with  hia  family  since  he 
quitted  Et«n.  Henry  Sydney  was  full  of  church  architec- 
ture, national  aport«,  restoration  of  tlie  order  of  the  Pra- 
nantry,  and  was  to  maintain  a  con.tlant  correspond  once  on 
these  and  similar  subjects  with  KuBtate  Lylo.  Finally, 
however,  thoy  all  foil  into  a  very  fair,  regular,  routine  life. 
They  all  read  a  little,  but  not  with  the  onthnniaHm  which 
they  had  once  projecUid.  Uuckhurst  drove  four-in-hand, 
and  they  all  of  them  BOmotimcH  assisted  him ;  but  not 
immoderately.  Their  suppers  were  sometimes  gay,  but 
never  outrageous;  and,  among  all  of  them,  the  sehnal 
friimdship  was  maintained  unbrokrm,  nod  oven  nnUinturbcd. 

The  Fame  of  Coningaby  preceded  him  at  Cambridge.  No 
man  ever  went  np  from  whom  more  was  expected  in  every 
uay.  Tliu  donn  awaiied  a  sacking  member  for  the  Uni- 
vemity,  the  andergTaduatos  were  prepared  to  welcome  a 
sew  Alcibiadea,  He  wns  neither:  neither  a  prig  nor  a 
profligate ;  but  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike,  yet  spiriled  yoniifi 
man,  {{rauiona  to  all,  but  iutiniuto  only  with  hia  old  {Heoda, 
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s.iid  gri'ring  always  an  imprcxsion  in  his  genenl  tone  Uiat 
bis  soul  WHS  not  absorbed  La  his  University. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been  coddled  into  a 
prig,  or  flattertid  into  a  prollignte,  had  it  Dot  been  for  the 
intervoning  experience  which  he  bad  gained  between  hia 
school  and  college  hfo.  That  bad  Tisibly  impressed  npon 
him,  what  before  he  bad  only  faintly  acquired  &om  books, 
that  there  was  a  greater  and  more  real  world  awaiting  bini, 
than  to  be  fonnd  in  those  bowers  of  Academo8  to  which 
f  outh  b  apt  at  first  to  attribute  an  exaggerated  importance. 
A  world  of  action  and  passion,  of  power  and  peril  j  a  world 
for  which  a  great  preparation  was  indeed  necessary,  eevero 
ajid  profound,  but  not  altogether  such  an  ona  aa  was  now 
offered  to  him.  Yet  this  want  mast  be  supplied,  and  by 
himself.  Coningsby  had  already  acquirements  sufficiently 
considerable,  with  bqios  formal  application,  to  ensure  tuin 
at  all  times  his  degree.  He  was  no  longer  engrossed  by 
the  intention  he  once  proudly  entertained  of  hying  fit 
honours,  and  be  chalked  out  for  himself  that  range  of 
reading,  whicli,  digested  by  his  thought,  should  furnish 
bim  in  some  de^^roe  with  that  various  knowledge  of  tba 
history  of  man  to  which  he  aspired.  No,  we  must  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  accident  conld  have  long  diverted  the 
course  of  a  character  bo  strong.  The  same  desire  that 
prevented  the  Castle  of  his  grandfather  from  proving  a 
Castle  of  Indolence  to  him,  that  saved  him  from  a  too  early 
initiation  into  the  scdnctive  distractions  of  a  refined  and 
Inmrions  society,  would  have  preserved  Coningsby  from 
the  puerile  profligacy  of  n  college  life,  or  from  being  thnl 
idol  of  private  tutors,  a  young  pedant.  It  was  that  noblo 
■mbitton,  the  highest  and  the  best,  that  must  be  bom  in 
the  heart  and  organised  in  the  brain,  which  will  not  let  a 
man  be  content,  unless  his  intellectual  power  is  recognised 
by  his  race,  and  desires  that  it  should  contribute  to  their 
welfare.  It  is  the  heroic  feeling;  tfie  feeling  tbut  iu  old 
diiys  produced  domi-gods  ;  without  which  no  Slate  is  safe ; 
without  whioh  pubtical  institutions  are  meat  without  salt ; 
the  Crown  a  bauble,  the  Church  lui  establi-sbmeut,  Pixrlitv- 
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iiiuntn  iial)Ali[iK-clabB,  taiA  CiviUmtioQ  iUelf  but  k  fitfti]  (md 

L'ausieut  dream. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lebh  tlian  a  year  after  l!io  arrival  of  Couingaliy  at  Cam- 
bridgo,  aud  wlijch  bo  hiid  only  onca  quitted  in  tlis  intorvid, 
and  that  to  pnas  a  short  tiniu  ia  BerlcBbire  nith  his  &iend 
Buclchnrst,  ooourrwl  the  ileiitb  of  King  William  IV.  This 
evont  TiucasBtirily  iitduiKHl  a  diaaolution  of  the  Purlianiuitt, 
elected  under  tbo  aaspioeB  of  Sir  Ilobcrt  Peol  in  18^4,  and 
after  the  publication  of  the  Tamworth  Manifonlo. 

The  death  of  tho  King  wna  a  grent  blow  to  wlint  hwi  now 
come  to  be  generally  styleil  the  *  Conservative  CauHc.'  It 
waa  quite  unoxpeclwl ;  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death, 
eminent  persons  still  believed  Ihnt  '  it  was  only  the  bay- 
fever.'  Had  liiii  Majesty  lived  until  after  the  tlton  im- 
pending regintration,  the  Whigs  would  bave  been  again 
dismissed.  Nor  in  there  any  doubt  that,  nuder  these  oir- 
cuntstancea,  the  Conaorvative  Oauae  would  have  aeoured  for 
the  now  ministers  a  parliamentary  majority.  What  wonld 
havn  boon  the  oonMsquimcos  to  the  eountry,  if  the  four  years 
of  Whig  rule,  from  1887  to  1S41.  bad  not  ocoupred  ?  It  ia 
easier  to  (Icoide  what  would  have  been  tie  oonscquences  to 
the  Wliigs.  Some  of  their  great  friends  might  have  lacked 
blue  ribbons  and  lord-lieutnnnnoios,  and  some  of  tlieir 
little  fripnds  comfortable  places  in  the  Cuatoms  and  Excise. 
They  wonld  have  loat,  nudoubtedly,  the  diatribntion  of  four 
yeara'  patronnge ;  we  can  hardly  say  the  exercise  of  four 
years'  power  ;  but  they  would  have  exintt'd  at  tliifl  moment 
as  the  most  poworf\iI  and  popular  Oppoxition  that  eve.* 
flourished  in  this  country,  if,  indeed,  the  course  of  events 
hod  not  long  ere  this  carried  them  back  to  their  olil  poit« 
in  a  prond  and  intelligible  position.  The  Reform  Bill  did 
not  do  moro  injury  to  the  TorifH,  than  the  attempt  U, 
giivem  tliia  country  without  a  decided  ParliiuKentary  miu 
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jori^  did  the  Wlitgs,  Tlie  gcealest  of  all  evils  ia  a  weak 
government.  They  canuot  carry  good  measuroa,  they  are 
Ibrced  to  cany  bad  ones. 

The  death  of  the  King  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Conaer- 
Tntive  Cunse ;  that  is  to  say,  it  darkened  the  brow  of 
Tadpole,  quiiiled  the  heart  of  Taper,  cniahod  all  the  riBJng 
hopes  of  those  nomerous  statesmen  who  beheve  the  ooontry 
mnst  be  saved  if  they  receive  twelve  hondred  a-yenr.  It  ia 
a  peculiar  class,  that;  1,2001.  per  annnm,  paid  quai-terly,  is 
their  idea  of  political  science  and  hamaa  nature.  To 
receive  1,2001.  per  annnm  is  govenuneiit ;  to  try  to  receive 
1,2001.  per  annnm  is  opposition  ;  to  wish  to  receive  l,200i. 
per  annnm  is  ambition.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  does  not  want  to  get  1,2002.  per  annum,  they 
look  upon  him  as  daft ;  as  a  beniglued  buing.  They  stai-e 
in  each  other's  face,  and  ask,  '  What  can  •  •  •  •  •  want 
to  get  into  Parliametit  for  P'  They  have  no  conception 
that  public  reputation  is  a  motive  power,  and  n^ith  many 
men  the  greatest.  They  have  as  much  idea  of  fame  or 
celebrity,  even  of  the  masculine  impulse  of  an  honourable 
pride,  as  eunachs  of  manly  joys. 

The  twelve-hundrcd-a-j'earers  were  in  despair  about  the 
King's  death.  Their  loyal  souta  were  sorely  grieved  that 
bis  gracioua  Majesty  had  not  outlived  the  Registration. 
All  their  happy  inventions  about '  bay-fever,*  circulated  in 
confidence,  and  sent  by  post  to  chairmen  of  Conservative 
Associations,  followed  by  a  royal  funeral !  General  election 
about  to  take  place  with  the  old  registration ;  government 
boroughs  against  them,  and  the  young  Queen  for  a  cry. 
What  a  cry  I  Youth,  beauty,  and  a  Queen  !  Taper  grew 
pale  at  the  thongbt.  What  could  they  possibly  get  up  to 
countervail  it?  Even  Church  and  Corn-lawa  together 
would  not  do ;  and  then  Church  was  snlky,  for  the  Con- 
BOrvative  Cause  had  just  made  it  a  present  of  a  commission, 
and  all  that  the  country  gentlemen  knew  of  Conservatism 
was,  that  it  would  not  repeal  the  Mult  Tax,  and  had  made 
them  repeal  their  pledges.  Yet  a  cry  must  be  found.  A 
disaolutioa  without  a  cry,  in  the  Taper  philosophy,  would 


Iio  n  worM  witliunt  a  bud.  A  riae  might  be  got  hj  '  lodo- 
pendooce  of  tlio  Honsa  of  Lords;'  and  Lord  Lfudlmigt'i 
HiiinniancB  inigbt  he  well  oirculutcd  at  oiio  jwnnf  par 
liiiiidrod,  hiTgo  dlBcoant  allowed  to  Consorvative  AsBOuia- 
tiotiB,  aud  eudloss  credit.  Tadpole,  hovrover,  was  never 
very  foud  of  ibe  IIouho  of  Loiilo ;  besides,  it  was  too 
limit«d.  Tadpole  wanted  the  young  Queen  brought  in; 
the  rogue !  At  length,  one  morning,  Taper  came  up  to 
liim  with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  a  sinlle  uf  oamplacenb 
aUHterity  on  liis  dull  TiBagu,  '  I  think,  Mr.  T(Ld|iole,  that 
will  do  1  ' 

Tadpole  took  the  paper  nnd  rend,  'Our  Touko  Queek, 
*N[»  ODft  Old  LNSTniniONs.' 

The  eyes  of  Tiidimle  sparkled  as  if  they  had  met  a 
gnomio  sentence  of  I'eriauder  or  Tlmlea ;  then  tormug  Ut 
Ta[)er,  be  said, 

'  What  do  you  tliiuk  of  "ancient,"  instead  of  "  old  "  p' 

'  Ton  cannot  brtvo  "  Our  inodcrn  Queen  aud  our  aotient 
Institationa,"  '  said  Mr.  Taper. 

The  diHsolutiuu  was  soon  followed  by  an  eloctian  for  the 
Imrough  of  Cambridgo.  The  Conservative  Cause  candidate 
was  an  old  Etonian.  That  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  whicn 
imparted  zeal  even  to  those  who  were  a  little  sceptical  nf 
the  essential  virtnes  of  Consersatiam,  Every  under- 
graduate especially  who  remembered  'the  distant  spires,' 
l>ecame  entliusiastic.  Buckhurst  took  a  very  decided  part. 
He  cheered,  ho  canvassed,  he  brought  men  to  the  poll 
whom  none  could  move;  he  inflneuoed  his  friends  and  hia 
companions.  Even  Coningsby  caught  tlie  contngion,  and 
Vere,  who  had  imbibed  much  of  ConingHby's  pobtiool 
sentiment,  prevailed  on  himaelf  to  be  neutral.  The  Cou- 
aervative  Cause  triumphed  in  the  person  of  its  Eton 
champion.  Tlie  day  the  member  was  chaired,  several 
men  in  Conicgsby's  rooms  were  talking  over  their 
trininph. 

'  Ity  Jove ! '  said  the  panting  Bnckhurst,  throwing  him- 
setf  on  the  soro,  '  it  was  well  done ;  never  waa  any  thing 
better  done.    An  immense  triumph  !    The  greatest  trtamph 


of  our  glorions  iualitutions,'  saiA 
robbed  of  its  prerogatives ;  tt 
I  cotumissioa ;  and  an  Ari;)U>ciiicy 
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Uio  Conservative  CauRS  baa  bad.  And  yet,'  he  added, 
laagbing,  'if  any  foilgiir  were  to  ask  me  wbat  Ibe  Cuo- 
liorvaLivtj  CHiOai]  is,  I  am  aura  I  sbould  uot  kiiow  wbut  U> 

'  Why,  it  is  the  canai 
Coningsby.  '  A  Crow 
Cburcb  cootroUed  by  a 
tliat  does  not  lead.' 

'  Under  wlio.se  genial  inHuence  the  order  of  the  Pca- 
Bantry,  "a  country's  pride,"  has  vauiabed  from  tbe  face  of 
tliO  land,'  said  Henry  Sydney,  '  and  is  sncceedcd  by  a  race 
<jf  serfs,  wbo  are  called  labourers,  and  who  bum  ricks.' 

'  Under  which,*  contiaaod  Coiiiugsby,  'the  Crown  has 
bocome  a  cipher;  the  Church  a  sect;  the  Nobility  drouus; 
and  the  People  drudges.' 

'  It  is  the  great  coostitutionnl  cause,'  said  Lord  Verc, 
'  that  refuses  everything  lo  op]K>siiioD  \  yields  everything 
to  agitation;  conservative  in  Pat-Uiuiiciit,  destructive  out- 
of-doors;  that  has  no  obje«;tion  to  any  change  pi'ovided 
only  it  bo  efiiicted  by  unauthorised  mfauB.' 

'  The  first  public  association  of  njeti,'  said  ConingabVi 
'  who  have  worked  for  an  avowt^d  end  without  enunciating 
u,  single  principle.' 

'And  who  bave  established  political  infidelity  tliroDghout 
the  land,'  said  Lord  Henry. 

'  By  Jove ! '  said  Bnckhurst,  '  wbat  iufemal  fools  we 
bave  made  oorselvea  this  last  week  ! ' 

'Nay,'  said  Coniugsby,  smiling,  'it  was  our  last  schoolboy 
weakness.     Ifloreat  Etona,  nuder  all  circumstjuicca.' 

'1  certainly,  Coniugsby,'  said  Lord  Vere,  'shall  not 
assume  the  Conservative  Cause,  instead  of  the  cause  for 
which  Hampdnn  died  in  the  field,  and  Sydney  on  tbe 
HcaObld.' 

'The  canse  for  which  Hampden  died  in  the  field  and 
Sydney  on  the  scafibld,'  aaid  Coningsby,  '  was  the  cause  of 
tbe  Venetian  Itepobbc' 

'  How,    bow  ?  '  said  Buckhurst. 

'  I  rc{icat  it,'  said  Coningsby.     '  The  great  objeot  of  the 
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WTiIg  leaders  in  England  from  the  first  moToniont  und«r 
Uampdea  to  the  lost  most  auccaasfnl  one  in  1088,  wu  to 
eHiabiiah  in  Eu^^Uud  a  high  ariatourulio  rupnhlic  on  Uie 
modul  of  the  Venetian,  then  the  studj-  and  udmirution  of 
nil  B|ieculiit4ve  politicians.  B^ad  Uarriu^n ;  turn  over 
AlgBiTion  Sydney;  and  yon  will  see  how  the  minds  of  the 
Kngliah  leaders  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  saturated 
with  the  Venetian  type.  And  they  at  length  suceeoded. 
William  III.  round  tliein  out.  He  told  the  Whip  loadets, 
"  I  will  not  ho  a  Dogu."  Ho  Imlanced  parties;  he  baffled 
thcin  as  the  I'uritaua  haffled  them  fifty  years  before.  The 
rpign  of  Anne  was  a  struggle  between  the  Venetian  and 
the  English  eystema.  Two  great  Whig  nobles,  Argylo  and 
Somerset,  worthy  of  sear.s  in  the  Coancil  of  Ten,  forced 
ihoir  SovereiKn  on  her  deathbed  to  change  tlie  xninistry. 
They  aoooropliahed  their  object.  They  brought  in  a  new 
fiimily  on  tlmir  own  terms,  George  I.  was  a  Uoge;  George 
II.  was  a  Doge ;  they  were  what  Wilham  III.,  a  great  man, 
would  not  be.  George  III.  tried  not  to  be  a  Doge,  but  it 
wus  impossible  matei-ialty  to  resist  the  deeply~lai<l  combi. 
uuliun.  He  might  get  rid  of  the  Whig  maguificocs,  but  he 
eould  not  rid  himtelf  of  the  Venetian  constitntion.  And 
n  Venetian  constitution  did  govern  England  from  the 
aucoRsion  of  the  House  of  Hnoover  nntil  1832.  Now  I  do 
nut  aslc  ynii,  Voro,  to  rchnquish  the  political  tenets  which 
in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  your  inheritance.  AH 
I  eny  is,  the  oimstitutiou  introduced  hy  year  anceston 
Iinving  been  subverted  hy  their  descendants  yonr  contem- 
poraries, beware  of  still  holding  Venetian  principles  of 
government  when  you  have  not  a  Venetian  constitution  to 
govern  with.  Do  wliat  I  am  doing,  what  Henry  Sydney 
and  nuckhurst  are  doing,  what  other  men  that  I  conid 
mention  are  doing,  hold  yonrsolf  aloof  from  political  pa-rtiea 
which,  from  the  necessity  of  things,  have  ceased  to  have 
distinctive  principles,  and  are  therefore  practically  only 
fiVCtionB;  and  wait  and  si'C,  whether  with  patience,  onei'gy, 
honour,  and  Christian  faith,  and  a  desire  to  look  to  tlie 
natjonnl  welfare  and  not  to  sectional  and  limited  interoBts; 
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whether,  I  mj,  wo  may  not  discover  some  great  principlen 
Ui  gniiJe  nn,  to  whicll  wu  ma/  fttlhere,  and  which  then,  if 
i.roe,  wiU  ultimately  gaide  and  control  others,' 

'The  Whiga  are  worn  ou(,'  said  Vsre,  '  Conservatism  is 
a  sham,  and  Radicalism  is  pollution.' 

'  I  certmnlf ,'  said  Buckhurat, '  when  I  got  into  the  House 
of  CommoDB,  shall  spe&k  my  mind  without  reference  to  any 
party  whatever ;  and  all  I  hope  is,  we  may  all  come  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  then  we  may  make  a  party  of  ooi-  own.' 

'I  have  always  heard  my  father  say,'  said  Vero,  'that 
there  was  nothing  so  diificnlt  as  to  organise  an  independent 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,' 

'  Ay !  but  tliat  was  in  the  Venetian  period,  Vere,'  said 
Henry  Sydney,  smiling, 

'  I  dare  say,'  said  Biiclthurst,  '  the  only  way  to  make  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commona  ia  jnst  the  one  that  anc- 
needs  anjrwhere  else.  Wen  must  associate  together.  When 
yon  are  living  in  the  same  Bet,  dining  together  every  day, 
and  quixKing  the  Dons,  it  is  astonishing  how  well  men 
agree,  Aa  for  me,  I  never  would  enter  into  a  conspiracy, 
nuless  the  oonspirators  were  fullows  who  had  boea  at  Eton 
irith  me;  and  then  there  would  be  no  treaohery.' 

*  Let  ttfi  think  of  principles,  vid  not  of  parties,'  said 
Coningshy, 

'  For  my  part,"  said  Buckhurst,  '  whenever  a  political 
■ystem  ia  breaking  up,  Bs  in  this  country  at  present,  I 
think  the  very  best  thing  ia  to  brash  all  the  old  Dons  off 
the  stage.  They  never  take  to  the  new  road  kindly.  They 
are  always  hampered  by  their  eiploded  prejudices  and 
obsolete  traditions.  I  don't  think  a  single  man,  Vere,  that 
■at  in  the  Venetian  Senate  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
tlie  present  English  House  of  Commons.' 

'  Well,  no  one  does  in  our  family  except  my  uncle  Philip,' 
Bud  Lord  Henry ;  '  and  tiie  momont  I  want  it,  he  will 
resign;  for  he  deteata  Parliament.  It  interferes  so  with 
his  hunting.' 

'  Well,  we  all  have  fair  parliamentary  prospects,'  said 
Bockhnrst.    '  That  is  something.    I  wish  we  were  in  now,' 
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'  Hofiveii  forbid  ! '  wild  Coniugshy.  '  I  tremblo  at  tlio 
rosponaibib'ty  of  a  sunt  at  any  tiina.  With  my  proseut 
iinsottled  and  porpioxed  vi'jws,  tliore  is  notbing  from  which 
I  sbonld  recoil  so  much  as  the  Houbb  of  Conunona.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  yon,'  eaid  Hoory  Sydney.  '  The  boat 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  as  clear  of  political  party  as  wa 
[lOsHibly  can.  How  many  men  waste  the  best  part  of  tboir 
lives  in  piiinfully  npologiiiing  for  conscicntiona  deviation 
from  a  jHU'liamentary  coui'bo  which  they  adopted  when  they 
were  boys,  without  thought,  or  prompted  by  Boma  Incal 
conoectiou,  or  inlereat,  to  accnre  a  sen-t.' 

It  was  the  niidnij^ht  following  the  morning  when  this 
noDVorsation  took  plat^e,  tlint  ConingBby,  alone,  and  Laving 
jnet  quitted  a  rather  hoisCci'ous  party  of  wassailers  who 
had  been  celebrating;  at  fiuckhnrftt's  rooms  tho  triumph  of 
'  Eton  Statusmen,'  if  not  of  Coneorvalivo  principles,  stopped 
in  the  precincts  of  that  Royal  College  that  reminded  him 
of  his  school-days,  to  cool  liis  brow  in  the  snmmer  air,  that 
even  at  that  hour  was  soft,  and  to  calm  hia  mind  in  tho 
oout«mplatiLin  of  tho  slill,  tho  sacred,  and  tho  beauteous 
scone  that  surrounded  him. 

There  rose  that  fane,  tho  pride  and  boast  of  Cambridge, 
not  tmworthy  to  rank  among  the  chief  tocnplos  of  Christen- 
dom, its  vast  form  was  ex^gerated  In  the  nnccrtaio 
hour;  part  ahronded  in  tho  deepeat  darkness,  while  a  flood 
of  silver  light  sufl'naed  its  southern  aide,  diatinguished  with 
revealing  beam  tlie  huge  ribs  of  its  buttresses,  and  bathed 
with  raild  lustre  its  airy  pinnaclea. 

'  Where  is  tho  spirit  that  raised  these  walls  i* '  thought 
Conitigsby.  '  Is  it  indc-od  extinct  ?  Is  then  this  civilisa- 
tion, 80  much  vaunted,  inseparable  from  moderate  feelings 
and  little  tbonghta  P  If  so,  give  me  back  barbariam  !  But 
I  canuot  Iwlievo  it.  Itlan  that  is  made  in  the  image  of  the 
Creator,  is  made  for  Ood-like  deeds.  Come  what  come 
nuiy.J  yill  jljng  to  th_e  heroic  principle.  It  can  olone 
Witisfy  my  soul.' 
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'VT's  mnst  now  report  to  the  family,  or  rather  the  bonBohold, 
of  Lord  Uonmoath,  in  which  considerable  changes  and 
CTenta  Imd  occurred  since  the  visit  of  Coningsbj  to  thfl 
Castle  in  the  preceding  nutunui. 

Tn  the  first  place,  tlie  earliest  frost  of  the  winter  had 
carried  off'  the  aged  proprietor  of  UellingBlej,  that  con- 
ti^ooa  estate  which  Lord  Monmouth  so  much  coveted,  the 
puEsesaion  of  which  was  indeed  one  of  the  few  ohjecte  of  hia 
life,  and  to  secure  which  he  was  prepared  to  paj  far  beyond 
Its  intrinsic  value,  great  aa  that  ondonbtedly  was.  Yet 
liurd  Monmouth  did  not  become  its  possessor.  Long  aa  his 
tnind  bad  been  intent  apon  the  subject,  skilful  as  had  been 
his  combinations  to  secure  his  prej,  and  nniimited  tbe 
means  which  were  to  achieve  hia  purjiose,  another  stepped 
ill,  and  without  his  privity,  without  even  the  consolation  of 
a  struggle,  stole  away  the  pri^e  ;  and  this  too  a  mau  whom 
Jie  bated,  almost  the  only  individual  out  of  his  own  family 
limt  he  did  hate ;  a  man  wbo  had  crossed  him  before  in 
similar  enterprises ;  who  wus  his  avowed  foe  ;  had  lavished 
treasure  to  oppose  him  in  elections ;  raised  associations 
against  liis  interest ;  establisbed  journals  to  assail  Iijtti  ; 
denounced  him  in  public;  agitated  against  him  in  private; 
h»d  declared  more  than  once  that  he  would  make  '  tbe 
tionnty  too  hot  for  him  ;'  hiB  personal,  inveterate,  indomi- 
t&hte  foe,  Mr,  Millbauk  of  Millbauk. 

The  loss  of  Hellingaley  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
Lord  Monmouth  ;  but  the  loss  of  it  to  such  an  adversary 
touched  him  to  the  quick.  He  did  not  si-ek  to  control  his 
anger;  he  could  not  succeed  even  in  concealing  his  agitation. 
He  threw  upon  Rigby  that  glance  so  rare  ■Rith  Uiro,  but 
under  wliich  men  always  quailed ;  that  play  of  the  63-0 
wliich  Lord  Monmouth  shared  in  common  with  Henry  VIII., 
tliat  struck  awe  Into  the  tii;itibliiig  Commoua  when  they  hud 
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given  an  obnoxious  vote,  as  tbe  King  eiit<?ro(l  tto  gallery  of 
ilia  palace,  and  looked  around  him. 

It  wru  n.  loulc  wbiolt  implied  tlmt  druudful  qacstiun, 
'  Wliy  have  I  bongbt  you  that  such  tliitigA  hIioqU  liappon  P 
Wliy  have  I  aiiUiiuiUid  means  and  niiacrupiiloLifl  a^^iitaP' 
It  made  even  Ri^^by  feci ;  even  his  brazen  tonus  were  liuslied. 

To  fly  trom  everything  dieagrcoahlo  waa  the  practical 
lihUosopliy  of  Lord  Monmouth  ;  but  he  waa  aa  brave  ns  h9 
wna  sensunl.  He  would  not  alirink  bel'oi'e  the  new  pro- 
[iriotor  of  Helliug^Biey.  He  thorefore  rotnained  at  the  Caetla 
with  on  aching  hearty  and  redoubled  his  bospiuUitics.  An 
ordinary  mind  might  have  been  aootlied  by  tlio  uueeaaing 
oonaideration  and  the  ekillul  ivnd  delicate  flattery  that  ever 
surrounded  Lord  Monmouth  ;  but  hiit  angacious  intolligonce 
wna  never  for  a  momunt  tlie  dupe  of  his  vanity.  He  hod 
no  self-love,  and  as  he  valued  no  one,  there  were  mally  nb 
rpetingii  to  play  upon.  Ho  saw  through  everylMMly  and 
evorjrtliin^ ;  and  when  he  had  detected  tlielr  purpose,  dis- 
covored  their  wciikness  or  their  vileneRS,  he  calculated 
whether  t^oy  conid  contribute  to  his  pleasure  or  hia  ouii- 
venionce  in  A  degree  that  counterbnianeeil  the  objcctiona 
which  might  be  urged  against  thdr  intentions,  or  their  less 
pleasing  and  profitable  qualities.  To  be  pleased  was  always 
a  principal  object  with  Lord  Monmouth ;  bat  when  a  man 
wautB  vengeance,  gay  amusement  ia  not  ezaoUy  a  satiaiko- 
tory  substitute. 

A  month  elapsed.  Lord  Monmouth  with  a  sorone  or 
amiling  visage  to  hia  gnosts,  but  in  private  taciturn  and 
morose,  aoareely  ever  gave  a  word  to  Mr.  Righy,  but 
cuntinuftlly  bestowed  on  him  glances  which  painfully 
dflectod  the  appetite  of  that  gentleman.  In  a  hundred 
ways  it  waa  intimated  to  Mr.  Rigby  that  he  waa  not  a  wel- 
come guest,  and  yet  something  waa  continually  given  him 
to  do  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  bJm  to  take  hia 
departure.  In  this  atnto  of  atTiiira,  another  event  oocorred 
which  changed  the  current  of  feeling,  and  by  its  possible 
ctmseqnencea  distracted  the  Marqness  Irom  his  brooding 
meditadonB  over  his  discomfitiu^  in  the  mattor  of  Helling»- 
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ley.  The  Prince  Colonna,  who,  Binoo  the  Bt«ople-chaao,  bad 
imbibed  a  morbid  predilection  for  anch  amaaemonts,  and 
indeod  for  every  sppcieg  of  rongli-riding,  was  tluoWB  from 
bis  horse  Bud  killed  oa  the  spot. 

Tliia  ciiiamity  broke  np  the  party  at  Conlngshy,  which 
was  not  at  the  momeot  very  nnmcroua.  Mr.  Kigby,  by 
comraftDd,  instantly  seized  the  oppoituoity  of  preventing 
the  arrival  of  other  guoBta  who  were  expected.  This  catas- 
trophe was  the  cause  of  Sir.  Rigby  resaming  in  a  great 
measnre  hie  old  position  in  the  Castle.  There  were  a  greiit 
many  thingH  to  be  done,  and  nil  disagreeable ;  he  achieved 
them  all,  and  studied  everybody's  convenience.  Coroners' 
inqneats,  fanerala  especially,  weeping  women,  these  van 
all  spectacles  which  Lord  Monmouth  could  not  endure,  but 
h_a  was  so  high-bred,  tliat  ho  would  not  for  the  world  that 
there  should  be  in  manner  or  decree  the  ahghteat  deficiency 
in  propriety  or  even  sympathy.  But  ho  wanted  aomebody 
to  do  everything  that  was  proper;  to  be  considerate  and 
consnling  and  sympathetic.  Mr.  Rigby  did  it  all ;  guve 
evidence  at  the  inquest,  was  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral, 
and  arranged  everything  so  well  that  not  a  aingle  emblem 
of  death  crossed  the  sight  of  Lord  Aronmonth ;  while 
Madame  Colonna  found  submission  in  his  exbortAtions,  and 
the  Prlnceas  Lncretia,  a  little  more  pale  and  pensive  than 
usual,  list«ned  with  tranqnillity  to  his  discourse  on  the 
vanity  of  all  sublunaiy  thitijj^. 

When  the  tumult  hnd  subsided,  and  habits  and  feelings 
had  fiillen  into  their  nld  routine  and  relapsed  into  their 
iHicient  channels,  the  Marquess  proposed  that  they  ahonld 
all  retnm  to  London,  and  with  gT«it  formality,  though  with 
warmth,  begged  that  Madame  Colonna  would  ever  consider 
his  roof  as  her  own.  All  were  glad  to  quit  the  Castle, 
which  now  presented  a  scene  so  diHbrent  from  its  former 
animation,  and  Madame  Colonna,  weeping,  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  her  friend,  until  the  impending  etpansion  of 
the  spring  would  permit  her  to  return  to  Italy.  This  notice 
of  hor  return  to  her  o«-n  country  seemed  to  occasion  the 
Marquess  great  disquietude. 
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Aftflr  tliey  liftd  remained  ahout  a  month  in  LoiKlmi, 
Matlami)  Colonna  Bont  for  Mr.  UJgbj  ooe  morning  to  t«ll 
him  how  very  pntnfnl  it  wna  to  her  feelings  to  remain 
nndor  the  rocif  nf  Monmouth  Hnuae  without  the  xnnction 
of  a  huBband  ;  tiiat  the  ein^nmstaiice  of  being'  a,  Ibniignor, 
under  auuh  niinanal  adlidiun,  might  have  ciensud,  thnn^li 
not  anthorised,  the  Bt<<p  at  firat,  and  for  a  moiDC-iitt  but 
that  the  continuanco  of  eiioii  a  course  was  quite  out  of  the 
qnestion  ;  tiiat  shu  owed  it  to  herself,  to  her  atep-diild,  no 
lunger  to  trespans  on  this  friendly  hospitality,  wliich,  if 
pereistcd  in,  might  be  liable  to  miaoonatruolion.  Mr. 
Iligby  listened  witli  great  attention  to  tliia  atatenient,  and 
never  in  the  least  intcmiptod  Madame  Colonna;  and  thou 
offered  to  do  tluit  whiuh  he  was  convinced  the  lady  dcsiivd, 
nnnicly,  to  make  thu  Marquess  acquainted  with  tlie  painful 
Blnte  of  her  feelings.  This  lie  did  according  to  his  faHhiou, 
and  with  sufGcient  dexterity.  Mr.  Uigby  himaelT  was 
anniaua  to  know  which  way  the  wind  blow,  and  the  miBaion 
with  which  lie  had  been  ontrusted,  fell  in  precisely  witJi 
hia  inclinations  and  necesHitios.  Tlio  Marqucaa  listened 
to  the  oommunicatioD  and  aighed,  then  tunied  gently 
round  and  surveyed  himaeif  in  llio  mirror  and  sighed  again, 
then  said  to  Higby 

'  Yon  nndenitaod  enaotly  what  I  mean,  Rigby.  It  is  quite 
ridiculous  their  going,  and  inliDitcly  diHtrtWng  to  mo. 
They  must  stay.' 

Higby  repaired  to  the  Princess  Pall  of  mysteriouB  bustle, 
and  with  a  face  beaming  with  importance  and  satia&otton. 
JIo  made  much  of  the  two  sighs;  fully  justilicd  the  couli- 
denee  of  the  Marquens  In  his  comprehension  of  unexplained 
intontians ;  prevailed  on  Madiune  Colonnii  to  have  some 
regard  for  the  ft-'oliogs  of  one  so  devoted;  expatiated  on 
the  insigniBcanco  of  worldly  miaoonstruclionB,  when  replied 
to  by  such  honourable  intontions;  and  fully  succeeded  in 
hin  mission.  They  did  stay.  Month  after  month  rolled 
on,  and  still  they  stnycd  ;  every  month  all  the  family  becom- 
iug  more  resigned  or  more  content,  and  more  cheerfuL 
As  for  the  Marqness  bimsulf,  Mr.  Hinby  never  rcmemberod 
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huD  inoro  serene  and  even  joyous.  Uis  Ixirdship  ficarcely 
ever  entered  general  society.  The  Colonna  family  remained 
in  strict  seclusion  ;  and  he  preferred  the  company  of  these 
aeCdiQplishcd  and  congenial  friends  to  the  mob  of  the  great 
world. 

Between  I^Iadame  Colomin  and  Mr,  Rigby  there  bad  BlI- 
ways  subsisted  considerable  conlidence.  Now,  that  gentle- 
roan  seemed  to  have  ai-hieved  frosli  and  greater  cluma  to 
her  regard.  Id  the  plea^nre  with  which  ho  looked  forward 
to  her  approaching  alliance  with  bis  patron,  ha  reminded 
her  of  the  readiness  with  nhich  lie  had  embraced  her  sug- 
gestions for  the  marriage  of  ber  danght«r  with  Coningsby. 
Always  obliging,  she  'nas  never  weaned  of  chanting  his 
praises  to  her  noble  admirer,  who  was  apparently  much 
gratified  she  should  have  bestowed  her  esteem  on  one  o( 
whom  she  wonld  necessarily  in  aflier-life  see  so  mnch.  It 
IB  seldom  the  lot  of  hasbands  that  their  conBdential  &icnds 
gain  the  regards  of  their  brides. 

'I  am  glad  yon  all  like  Rigby,'  said  Lord  MonmontH, 
'as  yon  will  see  eo  mnch  of  bim.' 

The  remembrance  of  the  Hellingsley  fiiilure  seemed  to 
be  erased  from  the  memory  of  the  Mnrqnoas.  Uigby  never 
recollected  him  more  cordial  and  contideutial,  and  more 
equable  in  his  manner.  He  told  Rigby  one  day,  that  he 
wished  that  Monmontb  Honse  ahonld  possess  the  most 
snmptaons  and  the  most  fanciful  boudoir  in  London  or 
Paris.  What  a  hint  for  Rigby !  That  gentleman  con- 
snlted  the  first  artists,  and  gave  them  some  hints  in  return ; 
his  researches  on  domestic  decoration  ranged  through  all 
ages ;  be  even  meditated  a  rapid  tonr  to  mature  bis  inveri- 
tions ;  but  his  confidence  in  bis  native  tnate  and  genius 
ultimately  convinced  him  that  this  movement  was  nn- 
neeessary. 

The  summer  advanced  ;  the  death  of  the  King  occurred; 
the  dissolution  summoned  Rigby  to  Conicgsby  and  the 
borough  of  Darlford.  His  success  was  marked  certain  tn 
the  secret  books  of  Tadpole  and  Taper.  A  manufacturing 
town,  cnfranchislied  under  the  Reform  Act,  already  guiued 
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by  Ifae  Cotisorvntivo  cause!  Hero  wu  roacdon;  hore 
iiifla9iic«  of  property !  luflnonco  of  ohnrnctar,  too  ;  for  ng 
onu  vraa  so  popabir  as  Lord  Monmouth  ;  n  inuHt  distin. 
giiished  noUomain  of  atrlct  Cotmorvfttivo  jirinuiplts,  who,  if 
he  uarricd  tho  county  and  llio  lunnufacturiag  boroagh  aloo, 
mcritud  tha  strawberry- leaf. 

'There  will  be  no  holding  Bigby,'  said  IVpor;  'I'm 
A&aid  tie  will  be  looking  for  something  yery  faigli.' 

'The  higbor  tho  bettor,'  rejoined  Tadpole,  'and  then  he 
will  not  interfere  with  ub.  I  like  your  high-flyors;  it  is 
your  plodders  I  dotcst,  wearing  old  hats  and  high-lows, 
apcaking  in  cainrnitleo,  and  thinking  thc'y  are  men  of  biisi- 
atisa:  d — n  Uiem  I ' 

Bigby  went  down,  and  mftde  gome  impressive  Hpeecbes ; 
at  least  thry  read  very  well  in  some  of  hia  sccond-rnto 
journals,  where  all  Uw  uprorir  (ignrod  as  lond  cheering,  and 
Iha  iutormption  of  a  cabbage-stalk  waa  ropresentod  aa  a 
r|ueation  from  somu  intelligent  individual  in  the  crowd. 
The  fact  ia,  Iligby  burud  hie  andioncu  too  mnch  with 
history,  especially  with  the  French  lU'volution,  which  he 
fancied  was  Uis  '  forte,'  so  that  the  people  at  latit,  whenever 
ho  made  any  allusion  to  tho  subject,  wore  almost  as  much 
terrifiod  as  if  they  lind  seen  the  guillotine. 

Rigby  had  as  yet  one  great  advanlMge ;  he  hod  no  oppo- 
nent ;  and  without  personal  opposition,  no  contest  can  ho 
very  bitter.  It  was  for  some  days  Rigby  verfnt  Lihcnil 
principles;  and  Hi^by  had  mnch  the  bent  of  it;  for  ho 
abased  Lihoral  principles  roundly  in  his  barangaes,  who, 
not  being  represented  on  the  oecanion,  miido  no  reply ; 
while  plenty  of  ale,  and  some  capital  songs  by  Lnoiiin  Gay, 
who  went  down  express,  gave  tho  right  me  to  the  moh, 
who  deolarod  in  chorus,  beneath  the  windows  of  Rigby'e 
hotel,  that  ho  was  *  a  6no  old  English  gentleman  ! ' 

Dot  tbcro  niu)  to  bo  a  contest-,  no  question  about  that, 
and  n  sharp  one,  nlthongh  Rigby  wns  to  win,  and  well. 
The  til)cntl  party  had  been  ao  fastidious  about  their  now 
CHndiila(«,  that  lliey  had  uoue  ready  though  several  biting. 
Jawster  Sharp  tJiought  at  one  time  that  ebeer  neoei^Bity 
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would  gira  him  another  oliance  still ;  but  ereo  Iligby  wsa 
preferable  to  Jawster  Sharp,  who,  finding  it  would  not  do, 
pablisbed  hia  long-prepared  raledictory  address,  in  which 
lie  told  Ilia  conatituenta,  that  havini^  long  BacH&oed  his 
health  to  their  interest,  he  was  now  obliged  to  retire  into 
the  bosom  of  liia  family.  And  a  vory  well -jirovided- for 
&niily,  too. 

All  this  time  the  Liberal  deputation  from  Darlford,  two 
aldermen,  tliree  tewn-oouncillors,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Kefbrm  Association,  were  walking  about  London  like  mad 
things,  eating  lonoheona  and  looking  for  a  candidate. 
They  called  at  the  Reform  Club  twenty  times  in  the  morn- 
ing, badgered  whips  and  rod-tapera ;  wei-e  introduced  Iti 
candidates,  badgered  candidates;  examined  would-be  niem- 
bera  aa  if  they  were  at  a  cattle-ahow,  bstened  to  poli- 
tical pedigrees,  dictated  political  pledges,  referred  to  Han- 
saiA  to  see  bow  men  had  Toted,  inquired  whether  men  had 
spoken,  finally  discussed  terms.  But  they  never  could  hit 
the  right  man.  If  the  principles  were  right,  there  wits  no 
money ;  and  if  money  were  ready,  money  would  not  take 
pledges.  In  faut,  they  w»nl«d  a  Phceuix ;  a  very  rich  man, 
who  would  do  uz£Uitly  as  they  liked,  with  extremely  low 
opinions  and  with  very  high  connections. 

'  If  he  would  go  for  the  ballot  and  had  a  handlo  to  his 
name,  !t  would  Lave  the  best  effect,'  siud  the  secretary  of 
the  Reform  Association,  '  bccaoBO  yon  see  we  ai'e  fighting 
against  a  Eight  Bonourable,  and  you  hare  no  idea  how  that 
takes  with  the  mob.' 

The  deputation  hod  been  throe  days  in  town,  and  Di'gi.'d 
by  despatches  by  pvory  train  to  bring  affairs  to  a  con- 
clusion; jaded,  perplexed,  confused,  they  were  ready  to  tlill 
into  the  bands  of  the  Urst  jobber  or  bold  adventurer.  Tlmy 
discussed  over  their  dinner  at  a  Strand  co&ee-house  the 
claims  of  the  various  candidates  who  had  presented  ihem- 
Bclves.  lilr.  Donald  Macpberson  Macfarlane,  who  wonid 
rmly  jiay  the  legal  eKponscs;  he  was  soon  despatched,  tir 
Gingerly  Browne,  of  Jermyn  Street,  the  younger  son  of  a 
baronet,  who  would  go  as  far  aa  lOUUl.  provided  the  seat  wax 
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•oouroiJ.  Mr.  JuggiiiB,  n  distillor.  20001.  man  ;  but  wonld 
not  aijiue  lo  any  annual  eabBCriptiona.  Sir  Baptiat  Pliiciil, 
vagno  about  oxpomliture,  but  rcpcatciiiy  declaring  that '  tlicro 
ooold  be  no  difficulty  on  that  hoad.'  Ho  however  had  a 
moral  objection  to  Bubscribin^  t«  tlie  racos,  and  tliat  was 
a  great  point  at  Dariroi-d.  Sir  Buptist  would  Biibscrilw  a 
^tnea  por  annom  to  the  Infirmary,  and  tlio  sumo  to  all 
roUgiona  aociotics  without  any  distinction  of  soctfl;  but 
mcea,  it  was  not  tho  Bum,  1002.  per  annum,  bat  the  prin- 
oiple.     Ho  had  a  mural  objec;iion. 

In  abort,  llio  deputation  betfan  to  anapoct,  what,  waa  th« 
trnth,  that  they  were  a  day  nf>«r  the  fair,  and  that  all  the 
electio [leering  rips  that  awarm  in  the  pnrlioua  of  political 
clubB  dnring  an  impending  disaolntion  of  Parliamclit,  men 
who  become  political  charactera  in  their  eniHll  cirole  becuosa 
they  hare  been  talked  of  as  once  having  an  intention  U> 
atiind  for  pliicea  for  whioh  they  never  uftbrod  themitelveM, 
or  for  having  stood  for  plaeoa  where  thi-y  nt'ver  could  by 
any  oircumafaaoo  have  euutMJoded,  wore  in  fact  nibbling  at 
iheir  dainty  morrtol, 

At  this  moment  of  di'spair,  a  ray  of  hope  was  imparted 
to  them  by  a  confidential  note  fH>m  n  aecrotary  of  tho 
Treasury,  >vbo  wished  to  aee  tbcm  at  the  Boform  Clnb  on 
the  morrow.  You  may  Ixi  sure  they  were  ponetual  to  their 
ftppointm<!ut.  Tlie  eecirelary  received  tham  with  great  con- 
sideration, lie  had  got  them  a  caudidaU-,  and  one  of  hiph 
mark)  tho  son  of  a  Petir,  and  oonnected  with  the  highest 
Wliig  bouaea.  Their  eyes  sparkled.  A  real  lionnornlile. 
If  tbcy  liked  ho  wonld  iutroduco  them  immediately  tu  the 
Hosoarnble  AlbiTie  de  Cri-ey.  He  had  only  to  introduce 
tUom,  as  there  waa  no  dilbcQlly  either  as  to  meiuia  ur 
uptniuua,  exponaea  or  pludgea. 

The  Hocrotary  returned  with  a  young  gentleman,  whose 
diminntive  statnro  would  seem,  from  hia  amootb  and  singu- 
larly puurila  coutit«nnnee,  to  be  merely  tbe  eonseqnonee  of 
his  very  tender  years ;  but  Mr.  De  Crccy  waa  reiilly  of  age, 
or  at  boat  would  bo  by  nominal  ion-day.  He  did  not  say  a 
word,  bat  lookuU  Uko  tho  roecbnd  which  diingled  in  the 
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balton-bol*  of  his  fVaok-ooat.  The  ftldenncn  and  town- 
coimciUors  were  wLat  is  sometimes  ompliaticall;  stj^led  finb- 
borgast«d;  they  were  speccliless  from  bewilderment.  '  Mr, 
<ie  Crecj  will  go  for  the  ballot,'  eaid  the  eecrotary  of  tlie 
TreJLsury,  vritli  an  audociona  eye  and  a  deratiro  look,  '  and 
for  Total  aud  Immediate,  if  joa  press  !iim  bardj  but  don't, 
if  you  cao  belp  it,  bocanse  he  has  an  uncle,  aii  old  county 
member,  who  has  prejadicea.and  mlgbt  disioberil  him.  How- 
ever, we  answer  for  him.  And  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  brin^g  abont  an  arraogement  which,  I 
fool,  will  bo  mutoally  adrantageons.'  And  so  saying,  tlie 
■ecretary  effected  his  escape. 

CircninstaDces,  however,  retarded  for  a  season  the  poli- 
tical career  of  the  Honourable  Alberio  de  Crecy.  While 
the  Liberal  party  at  Darlford  were  suffering  under  the  d^y 
inflictiona  of  Mr.  Righy's  slashing  style,  and  the  post  broaght 
tbom  very  unsatiB factory  prospects  of  a  champion,  ore 
oS'ered  himself,  and  in  an  address  which  intimated  that  bo 
was  no  man  of  straw,  likely  to  recede  from  any  contest  in 
which  ho  chose  to  embark.  The  town  was  suddenly 
placarded  with  a  letter  to  the  Independent  Electors  from 
Mr.  Millbank,  the  new  proprietor  of  Hellingsley. 

llo  expressed  himself  as  one  not  anxious  to  obtrade 
himself  on  their  attention,  and  founding  no  claim  to  their 
confidence  on  his  recent  acquisition  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
as  one  resolved  that  the  free  and  enlightened  commnnity, 
with  which  he  must  necessarily  hereafter  be  much  connected, 
shonld  not  become  the  nomination  borough  of  any  Peer  of 
the  realm  without  a  struggle,  if  they  chose  to  make  one. 
And  so  he  offered  himself  if  they  could  not  find  a  better 
candidate,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  a  requisi- 
tion. Ho  was  exactly  the  man  they  wanted ;  and  though 
he  had  '  no  handle  to  his  name,'  and  was  somewhat  imprac- 
ticable about  pledges,  his  fortune  wns  so  great,  and  his 
character  so  lugb,  that  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  people 
would  be  almost  as  content  as  if  tboy  wore  appealed  to  by 
some  obacnre  scion  of  faetitiouB  nobility,  subscribing  to 
political  eugagemonts  wldch  he  conld  not  comprcbend,  and 
«  * 
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The  people  of  Darlfard,  who,  as  long  M  the  contest  fof 
tliair  repreaentation  romnincd  between  Mr,  Rigby  i»nd  thn 
abatraDtion  called  Liberal  Principles,  appmircil  to  bo  very 
indiflbront  abont  tbo  result,  the  moment  tbcy  learned  tbut 
for  tho  phraao  had  boen  substitated  a  sabHtanco,  and  that, 
too,  in  tbo  form  of  a  gontlomaa  wbo  was  soon  to  figure  as 
their  reaident  neighbour,  became  eieited,  ajwedily  entba- 
siaatic.  All  the  bulla  nf  all  the  cbnrcbes  rang  when  Mr. 
Millbank  oomuienced  hia  cauvaa?  •  the  CunaervatiTea,  on 
the  aler^  if  not  alarmed,  inaiated  on  their  champion  also 
fihowing  himaelf  in  all  dircotions ;  and  in  the  course  of 
fonr-aad-twen^  houra,  anch  ia  the  contagion  of  popular 
feeling,  tlie  town  was  divided  into  two  partica,  the  vaaC 
minority  of  which  wore  fi.mJy  convinced  that  the  country 
could  only  be  saved  by  tbe  return  of  Mr.  Rigby,  or 
preserved  from  inovitable  deatruetion  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
MUlbaiik. 

The  resnlta  of  tbe  two  cauvassea  were  auch*  as  bad  been 
anticipated  from  tbo  previous  rcpoH.a  of  the  reapQctivo 
Bgenta  and  supporters.  In  tbcso  days  the  personal  canvaHS 
of  a  candidate  ia  a  mere  form.  Tbo  whole  country  that  is 
to  be  invaded  baa  been  surveyed  and  mapped  out  botbre 
entry  ;  every  position  reconnoitred;  tho  chain  of  commnni- 
cntiona  complete.  In  the  present  cusc,  as  was  not  unusual, 
botli  candidates  wore  really  supportud  by  nnmoroua  and 
reputMble  adherents;  and  both  bad  good  grounds  for 
lielieving  lliat  they  wonld  bo  ultimately  gncCBsaful.  But 
there  waa  a  body  of  the  electors  eufScicntly  nnmoroua  to 
turn  the  election,  who  would  not  promise  their  votce :  con- 
BcientiODB  men  wbo  felt  the  responsibility  uf  tbe  dnty  that 
the  constitution  bad  entrnslfd  to  Iheir  discharge,  ttud  who 
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wonlil  not  make  up  their  niinda  without  duly  weighing  tlio 
roapeutive  merits  of  the  two  rivals.  This  eiaas  of  deeply 
meditaliTO  individnala  are  distingoisbed  not  only  by  their 
punsive  torn  of  mind,  but  by  a  (Writable  vein  tbat  seems 
to  pervade  their  being.  Not  only  will  they  think  of  vonr 
request,  but  for  thoir  parts  thoy  wish  both  sides  equally 
well.  Decision,  indeed,  as  it  must  dusb  the  hopes  of  ono 
of  their  solicitors,  aeoma  infinitely  painful  to  tbem ;  they 
have  always  a  good  reitson  for  postponing'  it.  If  you  seek 
their  snfirage  during  the  eaDvass,  they  reply,  tbat  ihe  writ 
not  having  come  down,  the  day  of  election  is  not  yet  fixed. 
If  yon  call  again  to  inform  tbem  that  the  writ  has  arrived, 
tbey  rejoin,  that  perhaps  after  all  there  may  not  be  a 
(iontest.  If  yon  call  a  third  tame,  half  dead  with  fatigno, 
to  give  them  friendly  notice  that  both  yon  and  your 
rival  have  pledged  yourselves  to  go  to  the  poll,  they  twitch 
their  trousers,  i-ub  their  hands,  and  with  a  dull  grin 
observe, 

'  Well,  sir,  we  shall  see.* 

'  Come,  Mr.  Jobson,'  says  one  of  the  committee,  with  an 
insinuating  smile,  'give  Mr.  Miilbauk  one.' 

'  Jobson,  I  think  yon  and  I  know  each  other,'  says  a  moat 
inflnential  supporter,  with  a  knowing  nod. 

'Yea,  Mr.  Smith,  I  should  think  we  did.' 

'  Come,  come,  give  us  one.' 

'  Weil,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  gentlemen.' 

'  Jobson  ! '  says  a  solemn  voice,  *  didn't  yon  tell  me  the 
other  nigtit  yon  wished  well  to  this  gentleman  P  ' 

'  So  I  do  ;  I  wish  well  to  everybody,*  replica  the  imper- 
turbable Jobson. 

'  Well,  Jobson,'  piclaims  another  member  of  the  oom- 
iDittee,  with  a  sigh,  '  who  could  have  supposed  tbat  yon 
would  bave  been  an  enemy  ?' 

'  t  don't  wish  to  be  no  enemy  to  no  man,  Mr.  Trip.' 

'  Come,  Jobaon,'  says  a  jolly  tanner,  '  if  I  wanted  to  bo 
D  Parliament  man,  I  don't  think  yon  coold  refuse  me  one  !' 

'  I  don't  think  I  conld,  Mr.  OokGeld.' 

'  WoU,  tbfln,  give  it  to  my  friend.' 
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*  Well,  sir,  I'U  thiuk  about  it.' 

'  Loavo  him  to  mo,'  says  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  signifieant  look.  *  I  know  how  to  got  round 
him.     lt*B  all  right.' 

*  Yes,  leave  hira  to  Hay  field,  "Mr.  Millbank ;  he  knows 
how  to  manage  him.' 

But  all  the  same,  Jobson  continues  to  look  as  little 
trartiil)lo  and  lamb-like  as  can  bo  well  fancied. 

And  hero,  in  a  work  which,  in  an  unpretending  shape, 
aspires  to  take  neither  an  uninformed  nor  a  partial  view  of 
the  political  history  of  the  ten  eventful  years  of  the  Reform 
struggle,  we  should  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  the 
strangeness,  that  only  five  years  after  the  reconstruction  of 
the  electoral  body  by  the  Whig  party,  in  a  borough  called 
into  political  exiHtence  by  their  policy,  a  manufacturing 
town,  too,  the  candidate  comprising  in  his  person  every 
quality  and  circumstance  which  could  recommend  him  to 
the  constituency,  and  his  opponent  the  worst  specimen  of 
the  Old  Generation,  a  political  adventurer,  who  owed  the 
least  disreputable  part  of  his  notoriety  to  his  opposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill ;  that  in  such  a  borough,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  should  be  a  contest,  and  that,  too,  one  of 
a  very  doubtful  issue. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Are  we  to  seek  it  in  the 
*  Reaction  '  of  the  Tadpoles  and  the  Tajjcrs  ?  That  would 
not  be  a  satisfactory  solution.  Reaction,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  the  law  of  human  existence.  In  the  particular 
state  of  affairs  before  us,  England  after  the  Reform  Act, 
it  never  could  be  doubtful  that  Time  would  gradually,  and 
in  some  instances  rapidly,  counteract  the  national  impulse 
of  1882.  There  never  could  have  been  a  question,  for 
example,  that  the  English  counties  would  have  reverted  to 
their  natural  allegiance  to  their  proprietors ;  but  the  results 
of  the  appeals  to  the  third  Estate  in  1835  and  1837  are  not 
to  be  accouutod  for  by  a  mere  readjustment  of  legitimate 
infiuenoes. 

The  truth  is,  that,  considerable  as  are  the  abilities  of  the 
Whig  leadersi  highly  accomplished  as  many  of  them  un- 
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qacsUouablf  must  bo  acknowledged  ia  p;irliaiucniULry 
debat«,  experienced  ia  council,  eedutono  in  olSce,  emineat 
as  scholars,  powerful  from  tUeir  position,  111  ft  n  ]"'""■«  of 
ini1tgiHf]fJ  infliiitPfLfti  >ni1  ^f  lihft  nflrrjidioig  "nth'^rifj  nf.  ft 
commanding  mind,  lifivo  becQ  UiQ  causo  uf  Uicikli  o£  Uui 
\\'liif;  party. 

Sucli  n  aupremncy  was  gouorallj  acknowlodjfcd  in  Lord 
Groy  on  tlw  accession  of  this  party  to  power :  but  it  was 
tiio  sapramacy  of  a  tradition  rather  than  of  a  fact.  Almont 
at  the  outlet  of  bis  authority  hia  successor  was  indicated. 
Wheo  the  crisis  arrived,  the  iuteiided  eucccssor  waa  not  in 
the  Wliig  i-anliB.  It  is  ip  this  virtual  alisence  of  a  retjjuid 
recQgnifleA  lender,  alomgt  ftgiothB  mament  that  Lkoy  passitd 
their  gre-at  measure,  that^sa-mnsfr •  scp^  a  chief  uhiuki  uC  uU 
that  insubordiiiatioD,  all  those  disiL-tii  pored  ambitjous,  and 
ivH  those  dark  intrigues,  that  Suaily  broke  up,  not  only  the 
Whig  goTernmeut,  bat  the_\Vbig  jtarty;  demoralised  their 
ranks,  nnd  sent  them  to  the  couutry,  both  in  1835  and 
1837,  with  every  illusion,  wLicli  had  ojiemled  so  hnjipily 
in  their  favour  m  1832,  scattered  to  tjie  vriucb.  lii  ail 
things  we  trace  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  individual. 

And  yet  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  1836  and  183? 
proved,  that  there  waa  all  this  time  in  the  Whig  array  one 
entirely  competent  to  the  office  of  leading  a  great  party, 
tliough  his  capacity  for  that  fultilment  wa^  too  tardily 
ivcognised. 

LoED  JOHX  Russell  has  that  degree  of  imagination, 
which,  thoagh  evinced  rather  in  sentiment  than  eipression, 
still  enables  him  to  generalise  from  the  details  of  hia 
reading  and  experience ;  and  to  take  those  comprehensive 
views,  which,  however  easily  depreciated  by  ordinary  men 
in  an  age  of  routine,  are  indispenBuble  to  a  statesman  in 
the  conjunctures  in  which  we  live.  He  understands,  there- 
fore, his  position ;  and  be  has  the  moral  intrepidity  which 
prompts  him  ever  to  dare  that  which  hia  intellect  ussni'os 
bim  is  politic.  He  is  conseqttontly,  at  the  same  time, 
aagaraoDB  and  bold  in  counciL  As  an  administrator  he  is 
prompt  and  indefatigable.     Ue  ia  not  a  natural  orator,  and 
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Inbours  under  phyaiiiul  doficienoios  wli{<iU  even  a  DemoN- 
tluiuio  Impulse  cuold  scarcely  overcome.  But  lio  is  ex- 
poneuood  in  debate,  qoick  in  reply,  fertile  in  resource, 
takes  large  views,  nod  fVcqui^ntly  ooinponsatea  for  a  dry 
and  licsitating  manner  by  tho  exprusxion  of  those  noble 
tnitlis  thnt  fliuih  ru^ro.sa  the  fancy,  and  rise  HpontAnoonely 
to  llio  lip,  of  men  of  poetio  temporamont  when  mUmsaing 
popiiliir  rtssonihlioa.  If  we  add  to  this,  a  pviviito  life  of 
dignilied  rt-pute,  tlio  accidonls  of  tiia  birth  and  rank,  which 
never  can  bo  sovored  from  the  man,  the  acion  of  a  (^reat 
historio  family,  and  born,  ah  it  were,  to  tbo  horoditaiy 
Berrioa  of  the  State,  it  is  diOicnlt  to  oKcortuiu  at  what 
period,  or  under  whrit  circnmiitanoos,  the  Whig'  parly  have 
ever  posscNaed,  or  oould  obtain,  a  tnore  efficient  lemlor. 

But  we  must  return  tc  the  Dtkt'lfoi'd  election.  The  c1h«b 
of  thougntfiil  votora  whs  sufficiently  numerous  in  ttiab 
horougli  to  render  the  result  of  tbo  contdst  doubtful  to  the 
lost ;  aiul  on  the  ovii  of  the  day  of  nominution  both  parties 
wore  uinally  sanguinu. 

Nomuiatiim-day  altogether  is  an  nimatisfactory  aflUir. 
There  is  Utile  to  bo  done,  and  that  little  mere  form.  Tba 
tedious  hours  remain,  and  no  eno  i^nn  aettlo  his  mind  to 
anything.  It  is  not  a  holiday,  for  every  one  is  boHodm;  it 
is  not  baidneHa,  fur  no  ono  can  attend  to  it ;  it  ia  not  a 
contest,  for  there  is  no  canvassing;  nor  an  election,  for 
there  is  no  poll.  It  is  a  day  of  lounging  without  an 
object,  and  luncheons  without  an  appetite ;  of  hopes  and 
fears;  confidence  and  dejection;  bravado  hata  and  secrot 
hedging ;  and,  abnnt  midnight,  of  furious  suppers  ot 
grilled  bones,  bran dy-and- water,  and  roekleasneas. 

Tbo  president  and  rice-jiresidont  of  the  Conservative 
AsBooiaticn,  the  socretjiry  and  the  four  nolicitors  who  wore 
agente,  had  impressed  u[ion  Mr.  Rigby  that  it  was  of  the 
ntmiwt  importance,  and  must  pi-oduco  a  ^reat  moral  eiTect, 
if  ho  obtained  the  show  of  hands.  With  his  powers  of 
vloqaeuce  and  their  secret  organisation,  they  tIatUtred 
themselves  it  might  be  done.  With  thin  view,  Kigby 
infiictod  a  spueoh  of  more  than  two  houri'  duration  on  tho 
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electors,  wlin  hnre  it  vcr/  IcinHly,  na  the  mob  tikos,  above 
all  things,  tbat  the  curemonicsof  nominatioTi-dav  slioulJ  not 
be  cnt  abort :  moniOTcr,  tliere  is  notliing  that  the  in'ib  likes 
so  much  as  a  speech.  Eigby  therefore  had.  on  the  whole,  a 
&r  &Di»  oufai'oarahle  auiiiunce,  aatt  he  availt-d  himeulf  o( 
their  forbeuranee.  Ho  brought  in  liis  crack  theme,  the  guil- 
lotine, flnil  dilated  so  elabornlely  upm  its  qnahties,  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  below  could  not  refraiu  from  exeliiiming, 
'  I  wish  jou  may  get  it.'  Thia  exclamation  gave  Mr.  Bigby 
what  is  called  a  great  opening,  which,  like  a  practiseJ 
speaker,  be  immediately  si^iKud.  He  denounced  l?ie  acnti- 
mont  aa  '  un-English,'  and  got  much  cheered.  Excited  by 
this  success,  Rigby  began  to  call  everything  else  '  nn- 
Engliah '  with  which  he  did  not  agree,  nntil  menacing; 
ranrmnrs  began  to  rise,  when  he  Bhiftcd  the  aohject,  and 
rose  into  a  grand  peroration,  in  which  he  assorad  them 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  were  on  this  pai-ticnlar 
election ;  cries  of  '  That's  true,'  &om  all  sides ;  and  that 
England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

'And  who  do  yon  expect  to  do  yonraP'  inqnii-cd  a  gen- 
tleman below,  '  abeat  that  ere  pension  ? ' 

'  Rigby.'  screeched  a  boame  voice,  'don't  yon  mind  ;  yon 
gnv  it  them  well.' 

'Rigby,  keep  up  your  Rpirits,  old  chnp:  we  will  have 
yon.' 

'N3w!'  said  a  stentorian  voice;  and  a  man  as  tall  as 
Sanl  looked  round  him.  Tiiis  was  the  engaged  leader  of 
the  Conservative  mob ;  the  eye  of  every  one  of  his  minions 
was  instantly  on  him.  '  Now  !  Our  young  Queen  and  our 
Old  Institutions  1     Rigby  for  ever ! ' 

This  was  a  signal  for  the  instant  appearance  of  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  nub.  Magog  Wrath,  not  ao  tall  aa  Bully 
BInck,  bla  rival,  had  a  voice  ahnost  as  powerful,  a  back 
much  broader,  and  a  countenance  far  more  forbidding. 
'  Now,  my  boya,  the  Qneen  and  Jlillbaiik  for  ever  I ' 

Tbess  rival  cries  were  the  signals  for  a  fight  between  the 
two  bands  of  gladiators  in  the  fiice  of  the  Imstings,  the 
body  of  the  people  little  interfering,     Bully  Bluck  seised 
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MAgog  Wmtli's  eolouni;  thoy  wri«(l(iil.  ihoy  soined  lach 
irtberi  tlieir  aapporters  wure  (.-ngugisd  in  mutual  contoHG; 
it  appearoil  tu  bo  a  iiioHt  alurming  und  pin-ilous  I'ray ;  several 
iodiiM  froja  tbe  wiudowit  Burumted,  one  faiutL-d  ;  a  band  of 
special  conatables  pimbod  tbuir  way  ibrougli  the  mob;  yon 
heard  their  etavus  msoundiiig  on  ibo  skulls  of  all  wLo 
opposed  thorn,  ospocially  the  httlu  boyii:  order  wna  at 
length  robtort'd ;  niid,  to  tflU  the  truth,  the  only  burls 
inKictcd  wcro  tboso  which  canie  tVom  tbo  spooial  oooatabloH, 
Hiilly  Dinok  and  Magoff  WralJi,  with  all  tliuir  fierco  loolcij 
flaunting  colonra,  bud  chnurs,  and  dcsporoto  assaults,  wofc^ 
alter  all,  only  a  oonpio  of  Condotticri,  who  wpto  cautiouy 
never  to  wound  t-ach  otbor,  They  were,  in  fact,  n  pnai.Mful 
])oliDe,  who  kept  the  towTi  in  rwo,  and  prevented  othcrB 
from  Uuing  iiiisuhiovouB  who  wui-o  nioru  inclinod  to  do 
barm.  Their  hired  gangs  wore  the  Raroty-valves  for  t,\\  tin) 
Huamjis  of  the  bomugh,  who,  receiving  a  few  abilliiigs  pi<t 
bead  for  their  uomiual  service,  and  uh  much  driulc  aa  tliey 
liked  af^r  the  contest,  were  bribod  and  organised  intt 
|H»co  and  sobriety  on  tbo  dnys  in  which  Ihoir  excmsoa 
wcro  most  to  bo  apprehended. 

Now  Mr.  Millbatik  came  forward:  be  was  brief  compared 
with  Mr.  lligby ;  but  cloar  and  terse.  No  one  could  mia- 
undcrntaiid  him.  IIo  did  not  favour  bis  hearers  witli  any 
biatory,  but  gave  them  his  views  about  taxes,  free  trade, 
placemen,  and  pousionora,  wboevor  and  wlioiwor  thoy 
might  bo. 

*  HilloB,  Ittgby,  about  that  ere  pension  ? ' 
'  Millbank  for  ever !     We  will  have  bim.' 
'  Never  rniod,  Bigby,  you'll  oome  in  nest  time,* 
Mr.  Mil]l>ank  was  energetic  about  resident  ruprosenta- 
lives,  but  did  not  understand  that  a  i-esident  reprcfuintativo 
meant  the  nominee  of  a  great  Lord,  who  lived  in  a  great 
cofitle ;    groat  cheering.       There  was  a  Ijord  once  who 
declnrod  that,  if  ho  liked,  be  wonid  retnm  his  negro  valet  to 
Parliament!  hut  Mr.  Millbank  thought  those  days  were 
over.     It  reniaini>d  for  tl,e  people  of  Durlford  tu  dotcrmiop 
whether  be  was  mistakvu. 
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'Klillbank    fur  ever  I 


'  XcTor  ! '    exclaimed    tlie  mob. 
Tligby  in  the  rivor !     No  niggers,  i 

'  Three  groans  for  Rigby.' 

•Hie  language  ain't  as  pnrtj  as  the  Irannnn  chap's,'  eaid 
A  critic  beloiv;  'but  he  epeakH  from  his 'art:  and  give  mo 
the  man  who  'as  got  n  'art.' 

'  Tlittt'a  yonr  time  of  day,  Mr.  Robinson,* 

'Now  !'  said  Klagog  Wrath,  looking  around.  'Now,  the 
Queen  and  MUlbank  for  ever !     Hurrah  ! ' 

The  show  of  hauda  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Mr,  Mill- 
b&nk.  Scarcely  a  hand  wua  held  up  for  Mr.  Higby  below, 
except  by  Bolly  Bluck  and  his  prtetoriana.  The  Chairman 
and  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Consei'vative  Assiwiution, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  four  agents,  severally  and  respect- 
ively  wont  up  to  Mr.  Rigby  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
molt,  OS  it  waa  a  known  fact,  'that  the  show  of  haiida 

The  eve  of  poUiug-day  was  now  at  hand.  This  is  the 
most  critical  period  of  an  election.  All  night  parties  in  dis^ 
guisD  were  perambalatiug  the  dilferont  wards,  watching  each 
other's  tactics ;  maaka,  wigs,  false  noses,  gentles  ia  livery 
COBta,  men  in  female  attire,  a  silent  camivikl  of  manceuvie, 
vigilance,  anxiety,  and  trepidation.  The  thoughtful  voters 
about  this  time  make  np  their  minds ;  the  enthusiasts  who 
liBvo  told  yon  twenty  times  o-day  for  the  last  fortnight, 
that  they  would  get  np  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  serve 
yon,  reqoire  the  most  watchful  cooping;  all  the  iiidindnala 
who  have  assured  yon  that  '  their  word  is  their  bond,' 
change  sides. 

Two  of  the  Kigbyites  met  ii 
honr  after  midnight. 

'Well,  how  goes  it?'  said  on 

'  I  havd  been  the  rounds. 
wai'd-pump.  I  saw  a  man 
muQleil  np  with  a  mask  i 
Bigga.' 

'  Ton  don't  mnui  that,  do  yoi; 
MoOatt.' 


n  the  market-place  about  a 


The  hliint's  going  like  tliB 

me  out  of  Modatt's  house, 

I   dodged  him.      It   was 

;,   I'll  answer  for 
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'  I  iiovpr  Ihouglil  lie  wnsi  a  trnc  mim.' 

'ToMRoLitiflp- 

'  1  could  not  800  Lim  :  bat  I  met  young  Ganninganrl 
told  him,' 

'  Young  Oimning  |     That  won't  do.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  lui  right  aa  the  town  clock." 

'  So  did  I,  oiifo.  Hn«h  !  who  i-omcs  here  ?  The  euomj, 
Franklin  and  SanipHon  Potts.     Keop  cIoho,' 

'  I'll  Bpeiik  to  them.  Good  night,  I'otts,  U[i  rather  late 
to-in"ghtP' 

'  All  Mr  cloction  time.     Too  ain't  enoring,  are  yon  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  hope  the  bout  man  will  win.' 

■  1  luxx  mire  ho  will." 

'  Ton  must  go  fur  Moffntt  early,  to  breakfnst  fit  the 
WTiiU)  Lion ;  tliat'e  your  sort.  Don't  leave  bim,  and  poll 
bint  yoursolf.  I  am  going  ofT  to  Solomon  Lacey'a.  Ho  haa 
got  four  MillbankitoB  cooped  up  very  drank,  and  I  wimt  to 
gut  them  quiotly  into  the  coontry  before  dayhrenfc.' 

'Tifl  polling  day  !  The  candidates  nro  roused  from  their 
sinmhorit  at  an  onriy  hnnr  hy  tbo  mnsii!  of  thoir  own  bands 
pnminbulating  the  tx)wn,  und  i;iu!!i  plnying  Iho  'eontinoring 
hi>ro '  to  Buutaiin  the  eoumgo  of  their  jadoil  employers,  by 
(Ippriviiig  them  of  that  rest  which  can  alone  trunijnilliHe 
ihe  iiervona  eyslem.  Thei-o  ia  Bometlung  in  that  matin 
buret  of  mnsic,  followed  by  a  shrill  cheer  from  the  boys  of 
the  borough,  the  only  itihabitanta  yet  np,  that  is  very 
depressing. 

The  committee- rooms  of  each  candidate  are  soon  rife 
with  bliick  reports  ;  each  side  has  I'ecoived  fearful  bulletins 
of  the  preceding  night  campaign  ;  and  it«  consoquenoea  as 
exemplified  in  iho  morning,  unprecedented  tcrgivcrfiations, 
mysterious  absences ;  men  who  breakfast  with  one  side  and 
TOte  with  the  other ;  men  who  won't  come  to  brcitkfnat ; 
men  who  won't  leave  brenkfait. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Raghy  wiis  in  a  majority  of  twenty- 

The  polling  was  brisk  and  eqnal  until  the  middle  of  tho 
day,  when  it  became  slnrV.     Mr.    Righy  kept  a  majority. 


but  ftn  ineansiderable  one.  Mr.  MiUbank'B  friends  wttra 
not  disbcBrloned,  as  it  was  known  tliat  thelraditig  mpmbdi-s 
of  Ur.  Rigby's  committee  bad  polled ;  whereas  bia  opjio- 
nent's  were  principally  reserved.  At  a  quarter-past  two 
there  was  trreat  cbeering  and  nproar.  The  four  voters  in 
favour  of  Millbonb,  whom  Solomon  Lncpy  liod  cooped  uji, 
made  drunk,  and  carried  into  the  conntry,  had  recovritij 
their  seiut-s,  made  their  escape,  and  vot«d  as  they  originally 
intended.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Jlillbank  waa  deulured  by 
his  committee  to  bo  in  a  majority  of  one,  but  the  committee 
of  Mr.  Rigby  instantly  posted  a  placard,  in  large  letters,  to 
announce  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  man  was  in  a  majorily 

'  If  we  coolJ  only  huvo  got  another  registration,'  whis- 
pered the  principal  agent  to  Mr.  Rigby,  at  a  qanrtfr-jxtst 

'  Yoo  tiiiik  it's  all  over  then  ?' 

'  Wby,  1  do  not  sea  now  bow  we  can  win.  We  have 
polled  all  DOT  dead  men,  and  Millbaiik  is  seven  a-hend.' 

*I  have  1)0  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  goml 
petition,'  ealA  the  consoling  ohajrman  of  the  Couservativa 
Association. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  wns  not  with  feelings  of  extreme  satiNfaction  Ib&t  Mr. 
Rigby  returned  to  London.  Tholossof  Hellingsley,  followed 
by  the  loss  of  the  borongh  to  Heilingsley's  successful  master, 
were  not  precisely  the  incidents  which  would  be  adduced  aa 
evidence  of  Mr,  Rigby 's  good  management  or  good  fortune. 
Hitherto  that  gentlemAn  liad  persuaded  tlie  world  tbat  be 
was  not  only  very  clever,  bat  that  lie  was  also  aJwaya  in  tuck ; 
a  quality  trhicb  many  appi-eciate  more  even  tJian  capacity. 
His  repa4«tion  was  unqncstionahly  damaged,  both  wjtli  Ida 
patron  and  his  parly.  But  what  the  Tapers  and  the  Tod- 
[lolos  thought  or  said,  what  even  might  be  the  injnrioiu 
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oflenl  on  his  own  cai'ooi'  of  tbe  loss  of  this  election,  Bssumed 
KO  insigniQoant  character  whoa  compiired  with  its  inflaenco 
on  the  tumpor  and  diapoBition  of  the  MunjUL'sa  of  lion- 
mouth. 

And  yet  his  carriage  is  now  entcrintj  the  coartynril  of 
Monmouth  House,  and,  in  all  prolinliility,  a  few  minnlcB 
woold  introduce  liim  to  that  prcsonco  before  whicli  ho  had, 
ere  this,  trembled.  Tho  ^Iiiri^ueBS  was  at  bontu,  and 
aniioua  Ui  »)«  Mr.  Rigby.  In  a  few  minntes  that  gentle- 
luan  was  a§cuDding  the  private  staircase,  cntonng  tbe 
ant«clianiber,  find  waiting  to  be  received  in  tho  little  saloon, 
exactly  as  oar  Coningshy  did  more  than  five  years  ago, 
acart'ely  less  aglUited,  but  by  feelings  of  a  very  difforont 
clioracter. 

'  Well,  yOQ  mada  n  good  fight  of  it,'  BTClaimed  tho  Har- 
qucHH,  in  a  cheerful  and  cordial  tone,  as  Mr.  Kigby  entert'd 
hia  dresHing-rooni.     '  Patience!     We  shall  win  next  time.* 

This  reception  instantly  reaasnred  the  defeated  caudidalc, 
though  its  contrast  to  that  which  ho  expected  rather  per- 
plexed him.  Ho  entered  into  the  details  of  the  election, 
talked  rapidly  of  the  next  rogiatration,  tho  propriety  of 
petitioning  ;  accustomed  himself  to  hearing  his  voice  with 
its  habitual  volubility  in  a  chamber  where  ho  had  feared  it 
might  not  sound  for  some  time. 

'  D — n  politics !'  said  tho  Marquess.  '  These  fellows  are 
in  for  this  Parliament,  and  I  am  really  weary  of  the  wholo 
affair.  I  begin  ti3  think  the  Duke  was  right,  and  it  wouhl 
have  been  best  to  have  left  them  to  themselves.  I  am  glad 
yoa  have  oome  np  at  once,  for  1  w&ul  you.  The  fact  is, 
I  am  going  to  be  married.' 

This  was  Dot  a  Btarthng  announcement  lo  Mr.  Eigby; 
he  was  i>reparud  for  it,  though  scarcely  could  have  hoped 
that  be  would  have  been  favoured  with  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  instead  of  a  morose  comment  on  his  misfortunes. 
Marriage,  then,  was  the  predominant  idea  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth at  the  present  moment,  in  whoso  absorbing  interest 
all  vexations  wore  forgotten.  Fortunate  Iligby  !  Disgusted 
by  the  failure  of  hia  political  combinations,  his  disappoint- 
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roonU  m  not  dictating'  lo  the  cuTinty  and  not  carrying  the 
borough,  and  the  slight  prospect  at  present  of  obtaining 
tho  great  object  of  hJs  ambition.  Lord  Monmouth  had 
resolved  to  precipitate  his  fate,  was  about  to  marry  imme- 
diat«ly,  and  quit  England. 

'  Yon  will  be  wanted,  Rigby,'  continned  the  SfarqncBs. 
'  We  ninst  have  a  ooaple  of  tmstoes,  and  I  have  thought  of 
yon  sa  one.  Ton  know  y od  arc  my  executor ;  and  it  is 
butler  not  to  bring  in  nnnecesi^arily  new  names  into  tiio 
miui.'^sieut  of  my  alfairs.    Lord  Eskdaie  wiD  act  with  yon.' 

Kigby  then,  after  all,  was  a  lucky  man.  AAer  such  s 
succession  of  failures,  ho  had  retnmod  only  to  receive  fVesb 
and  tlie  most  delicate  marks  of  his  patron's  good  feeling 
and  consideration.  Lord  Monmouth's  trustee  and  ciectttor! 
'You  know  you  are  my  executor.'  Sublime  truth  !  It 
ought  to  be  blazoned  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  most  con- 
spicQODS  part  of  Bigby's  library,  to  remind  Kim  perpetually 
of  his  great  and  impending  destiny.  Lord  Uonmoiith's 
execotor,  and  very  probably  one  of  his  residuary  legatees  I 
A  legatoe  of  some  sort  he  knew  he  was.  AVhal  a  splendid 
mvtnettlo  mori !  What  cared  Bigby  for  tho  borough  of  Darl- 
ford?  And  an  for  his  political  friends,  he  wished  them  joy 
of  their  barren  benches.  Nothing  was  lost  by  not  being  in 
this  Parliiiiiifut. 

It  was  then  with  sincerity  that  lligby  ofTcrcd  his  con- 
gratnlations  to  his  patron.  He  pmjsed  tho  judicious 
alliance,  accompanied  by  every  cii'cumatanco  coudncive  la 
worldly  happiness;  distinguished  beauty,  iierfuct  tamper, 
princely  rank.  Rigby,  who  bad  bardly  got  out  of  hia 
hnstingB*  vein,  was  most  eloquent  in  his  praises  of  Sladame 
Oolonm. 

•An  amiable  woman,'  said  Lord  Moumoolh,  'and  very 
Iiandsomo.  I  always  admired  her  ;  and  an  agreeable  person 
too;  I  dare  sny  a  very  good  temper,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
marry  her.' 

•Mijjht  I  then  aak  who  is ' 

■  Her  Bt<?I>-daugliter,  the  Princess  Lucrelia,'  replied  the 
Uiirqnt.'ae,  quietly,  and  looking  at  his  ring. 


ILii'i]  WM  u  tliuntliuUilM  lti)(t>y  liul  miulo  uiollior  f 
laku.  IIo  liiiil  Iwou  wtirking  ull  tliU  lima  fur  Llm  wrung 
wamwi  I  TliH  oonaoJouiitiaH  of  twioK  u  tnuli-e  ulouo  iua- 
tuawl  liim.  Tliora  wu  ad  inovitatilo  {lauio.  Tlu  MjirqiiOMi 
wmlil  iiDt  ajimk  liowiiviT,  nml  lliftl'j'  maiii.  llff  lutliblinl 
ruthiir  iin-'uhartiritly  ikliniit  tlin  I'l-iiiiuiaH  Iiiirrfilui  bi>ing  oil- 
mli'sd  hf  (ivi-r^lMiily  -,  ulmt  lliut  kIio  wui  tlio  tiiOKl  rurtuiiiiiu 

Uf  WItUIVIl,  OH  well   OA  tllH  lIKwt   lU)UOt[l|lliall«ll  J    111)    WIU  JllHl 

Iwgtnuintf  U>  Niij  111)  Ijtul  known  lior  fVom  a  ulillil,  witun 
iliiunttiiKi  iiUi|i[M)il  liU  ttjnKiir,  wliiuU  iuul  »  lialiit  nl'  [■iiiiuihk 
00  nmuwlintriuihly  ;  Lut  Ui^bjr,  lli»U(c1i  liu  iiftuti  tilamlumii 
in  bin  tulk,  liuJ  tliu  lultirit  uf  oslricaiiutt  liuiiiulf  tmiu  iLu 
iiuiiu[|timi(iu  of  liin  [riintukiiM, 

'And  Modoinu  miul  bo  lii^lily  (iruLilloi]  L>y  ull  IbiHp* 
nbmirrDil  Mr.  Hi){lij,  witli  un  on<juiriiif{  uoiMiiil,  Hit  wdh 
(lying  Ui  Icuirn  Imw  olio  liml  lirat  nHwivuil  tliu  int«lligtttii-(i, 
•iTiil  <H>ii|{nttulnt<nl  liituntilf  tlukl  tlin  atiiiMiCMi  iit  liin  ouutuab 
liiul  priwei-viiil  him  froni  tlie  ktorui. 

'Mwlani'i  Coluimn  knnwi  notlilni;  of  our  inUnUunit,' 
Hiud  biinl  AInnniuulJi.  '  Au>l  liy  tliu  tiyii,  tlxif.  ia  Um  vnry 
boniniw*  OD  wliiiilj  1  win))  tn  hini  you,  lll|-liy.  1  winli  ynu  t-i 
rimimoiiiiHiUt  tliimi  tii  Ixir.  Wii  iini  to  In  iiiumtiil,  luul 
immoiliatdly.  It  wouM  ifnitify  aw  Ibut  Uio  wil^  ol 
JjuiTnttin'N  fulliiT  nIuiuIiI  nlluiul  our  wi'ditlnK.  Yuu  nutlur- 
kbuid  uxftctly  what.  I  innun,  Uigliy  ;  1  mnitt  have  nii  •couhb. 
Always  brip|>y  to  too  iho  Pii'nouM  Colmina  nridt-r  my  roof  i 
but  tjittii  I  bku  to  livn  iiiiictly,  {larticularly  al  pfoaent ; 
hnrnJiiiuJ  ui  I  hiivo  Iwnn  by  tlio  Ihih  of  tliiiin  ohiotionv,  hy 
all  tbi>  liatl  inaiia^mintil',  anil  by  nil  thoao  (liNa|i{n>iiilmL-iilii 
on  RubjrdU  la  which  I  wan  M  to  biliuvti  iiauoeHii  waa 
nrrtiin.  Mmhtmu  Culuiitia  in  at  bono  j'  oml  tlin  Miinini'M 
U.w«-i  Mr.  Hii^l.y  out  of  U.n  n^m, 


\ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  dejjartnre  of  Sidonia  from  ComngGLy  Custle,  in  the 
ftutiimn,  (lotermined  the  Princeas  Lucretia  on  a  step  which 
bad  for  some  time  before  his  arrival  occnpied  Lor  brooding 
imagination.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  this  lad^  an  am- 
bitious aool  and  a  snbtJe  epirit ;  she  covld  dare  much  and 
conld  execute  finely.  Above  all  things  she  coveted  power  ; 
and  though  not  free  &om  the  characteristic  aoEceptihUitj  at 
her  sex,  the  qualities  that  coold  engage  her  passions  or 
faaaiikate  her  fancy  most  partake  of  that  intellectnal  emi- 
nence -which  dtattngaished  her.  Tboagh  the  Princess 
Lacretia  in  a  short  space  of  time  htul  seen  mnch  of  the 
world,  she  bad  as  jet  encountered  no  hero.  In  the  admirers 
whom  her  rank,  and  sometimes  her  intelligence,  aasemhled 
aronnd  her,  her  master  had  not  yet  appeared.  Her  heart 
had  not  trembled  before  any  of  those  brilliant  forma  whom 
she  was  told  her  sex  admired ;  nor  did  she  envy  any  one 
the  homage  which  she  did  not  appreciate.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  disturbing  element  in  the  worldly  calculations 
which  she  applied  to  that  question  which  is,  to  woman, 
what  a  career  ia  to  man,  the  question  of  marriage.  She 
would  many  to  gain  [lower,  and  therefore  she  wished  to 
Bittrry  the  powerful.  Lord  Eskdale  hovered  around  her, 
aud  she  liked  him.  She  admired  his  incomparable  shrewd- 
ness ;  bis  freedom  from  ordinary  prejudices ;  his  selfishness 
which  was  always  good-natttred,  and  the  importarbability 
that  was  not  callous.  But  Lord  Eskdale  had  hovereil 
roond  many ;  it  was  Lis  oa^  habit.  He  liked  clover 
women,  young,  but  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world. 
The  Princess  Lucretia  pleased  him.  much  ;  with  the  fonn 
and  mind  of  a  woman  even  in  the  nursery.  He  had 
watched  her  development  with  interest ;  and  had  witnessed 
her  launched  in  that  world  where  she  floated  at  once  with 
as  much  dignity  and  consciousness  of  superior  power,  as  if 
aha  had  braved  for  seasons  its  waves  and  its  tcmpeau. 


Mailing  over  Loi-d  EskcJale,  tlio  niiiirl  of  Lntmitia  waa 
drawn  to  tho  image  of  his  tViend ;  tier  friond ;  the  (Viend  r>f 
hor  paronta.  And  why  not  marry  Lord  Moamontb  P  Tiie 
idcn  plerL^ud  licr,  Thcro  was  sometiung  great  in  the  con- 
cepticm;  dilBouib  and  stmugo.  The  result,  ir  nohioved, 
would  give  her  all  that  alio  desired.  She  devoted  her 
mind  to  tliis  He(!rQt  tbonght.  Slie  hml  no  confidants.  She 
mtral^d  her  int«lluct  on  one  point,  and  that  was  to 
fuscinate  tho  grandfatlior  of  CooingHby,  whilo  licr  step- 
iQother  vroA  plotting  that  sho  should  mnrry  his  grandson. 
Tho  volition  of  Lucrotia  Colonnn  was,  if  not  anpremo,  of  n 
power  most  difEcnlt  to  resist.  Thero  was  sometliing  uharnt- 
like  and  allaring  iu  tlje  oooverBatioii  of  one  who  was  siUiiit 
to  all  othsra;  something  in  tho  tones  of  her  low  rich  voice 
which  acted  Hingnlarly  on  tho  norvona  system.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  acrpont ;  indeed,  lliuro  vrns  an  nndulriting 
movement  in  Lucrctio,  when  sho  approached  you,  whicli 
irresistibly  reminded  yrm  of  that  mystiirions  animal. 

Lurd  Monmouth  was  not  insensiblu  lo  Lliti  spult,  though 
totally  anconsdous  of  its  [larpose.  tie  found  the  society 
iif  Lnoretia  very  agreeable  to  htm ;  sho  was  animated,  bt«l- 
ligpnt,  original ;  hor  inr|nirioB  wore  stimulating  j  her  oom- 
mcnta  on  what  she  saw,  and  heard,  and  read,  rncy  and  ofV«n 
)ndic;ating  a  fine  humour.  But  all  this  was  rcsLTVcd  for 
his  ear.  Before  her  parents,  as  heforo  all  others,  Luuretia 
was  silent,  a  little  scomfal,  never  commanicatiug,  neitlier 
giving  nor  soeking  amasement,  ahut  n]j  in  herself. 

Lord  Monmouth  Full  therefore  into  the  bahit  of  riding 
and  driving  wit)i  Lucrctia  alone.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  he  found  made  his  life  more  pleasant.  Nor  was  it 
ili^pit^asing  to  Madamo  Colonna.  She  looked  npon  Lord 
Monmouth's  fancy  for  Lucretia  ae  a  fi'SKh  tio  for  tlioto  all. 
Kven  the  Prince,  when  his  wiffi  called  hia  attention  to  tlio 
ciroumstanoe,  observed  it  with  satisfaction.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  represented  in  his  mind  a  continuance  of 
good  eating  and  good  drinking,  fins  horses,  Inxnrions  hatha, 
unceasing  billiarda. 

In  tiuA  atat«  of  aflnirs  apponrod  Sidonia,  known  before 
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trt  liiir  step-mothor,  bnt  situ  liy  Luprolia  fur  thn  first  timp. 
Ti-uly,  he  came,  saw,  and  conqaerw!.  Those  eyes  tliat 
rarely  met  unother's  were  fixed  opoa  his  RO&rchtii);  ycit 
nnimpsssioDed  gla&ce.  She  listened  to  that  voice,  full  of 
roneic  yet  void  of  tendemeBH ;  and  the  spirit  of  Lucretin 
ColoiLDft  bowed  Ix-fore  an  m(«lligeuce  that  comiuiuidod 
sympathy,  yet  oiTered  noae. 

Jjucretia  naturally  poBseaaed  great  qualities  as  well  as 
great  talents.  Under  a  genial  influence,  her  education 
might  have  formed  a  being  capable  of  imparting  and 
reeoiffing  happiccss.  But  she  found  lieraeif  without  a 
guide.  Her  father  oiTered  her  no  love ;  her  step-mother 
gained  from  her  no  respect.  Her  literary  education  was 
tlio  result  of  her  own  sti'ong  mind  and  inquisitive  spirit. 
She  valued  knowledge,  and  slie  therefure  acquired  it.  Hut 
not  a  single  moral  principle  or  a  single  religious  troth  had 
ever  been  instilled  into  her  being.  Frequent  absence  &om 
her  own  couctry  had  by  degrees  broken  off  even  an  habitual 
observance  of  the  forms  of  her  creed ;  while  a  life  of  nn- 
distnrbed  indnlgence,  void  of  all  anxiety  and  care,  while  it 
preserved  her  from  many  of  the  temptations  to  vice,  de- 
prived her  of  that  wisdom  'moro  precious  thiui  rubies," 
whicli  adversity  and  affliction,  the  straggles  and  the  sorrows 
of  oxist^noe,  can  alone  impart. 

Lucretia  had  passed  her  life  in  a  refined,  but  rather 
dissolute,  society.  Not  indeed  that  &  word  that  could  call 
forth  a  maiden  blnsh,  conduct  that  conM  pain  the  pni-ext 
feelings,  eould  be  bcnrd  or  witneaacd  in  those  polished  and 
luxurious  circles.  The  most  exquisite  taste  pervaded  their 
atmosphere ;  and  the  uninitiated  who  found  themselves  in 
those  perfumed  chambers  and  those  golden  saloons,  might 
believe,  £rom  all  thnt  passed  before  them,  that  their  inliabi- 
tants  were  as  pure,  its  orderly,  and  as  irreproachable  as 
their  furniture.  But  among  the  habitual  dwellora  in  these 
delicate  halls  there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  a  prevalent 
doctrine  that  required  no  formal  exposition,  no  proofs  and 
illuatrations,  no  comment  and  no  gloss ;  which  was  indeed 
rather  a  traditiozia]  conviction  than  an  imported  doi^mA; 
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lliat  the  exoteric  public  wore,  on  mnny  siihjocta,  the  victims 
of  Tory  vnlgap  prejuditioa,  which  those  enUghtened  pereon- 
Bgea  wiahud  neither  to  diatiu-b  nor  to  adopt. 

A  being  of  such  a  temper,  brt'd  in  such  a  manner ;  a 
iroinaii  full  of  intelleot  and  ambition,  daring  nnd  Inwlese, 
and  aatiatod  witli  prosperity,  is  not  made  fur  i;<]uikhle 
fortuDBS  and  an  nniform  eiiabpncQ.  8lie  would  Imvo  Hoori- 
fiocd  the  world  for  Sidonin,  for  ho  had  tonubed  the  fervent 
imn.ginu.ti on  that  none  before  could  a]ipri)ii<;h ;  but  that 
inBonitable  man  would  not  read  the  secret  of  bur  heart ; 
and  prompted  alike  by  piijoe,  the  love  of  power,  and  a 
weariueBB  of  her  present  life,  Lucretin  rosolrcd  on  tbat 
preat  result  which  Mr,  Uigby  is  now  about  to  commnnicftto 
la  the  Princess  Colonna. 

About  half-an-hour  after  Mr,  Kigby  had  eiitL'rud  thai 
Inily'a  npnrtmentB  it  scemud  that  all  the  hiillR  of  Monmontli 
HoQse  wero  ringing  at  the  same  time.  The  sound  even 
i-eacbed  the  ManjacsH  in  bis  laxuriouH  rocess ;  who  iinine- 
<liat«1y  took  a  pinch  of  ennff,  and  ordered  hia  valet  to  look 
tha  duor  of  the  ante-chamber.  The  Princcsa  Lncretia,  too, 
beard  the  uounds;  she  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  bcr  bondoir, 
reading  the  Ivferno,  and  immediately  mustered  Uer  garrisoa 
iu  the  form  of  a  Fri>nch  maid,  and  gave  directions  that  no 
one  elioiild  lie  admitted,  liotb  the  Marquess  and  hie  in- 
tended brido  folt  thut  a  orjaia  was  at  hand,  and  resolved  to 
participate  in  no  scenea. 

The  rinpng  ceased ;  there  was  again  silence.  Then  there 
wna  another  ring ;  a  short,  hasly,  and  violent  pull ;  followed 
by  some  alamuiiug  of  doors.  The  servantii,  who  wore  all  on 
the  alert,  and  had  ndvantagoa  of  hearing  and  obaervation 
denied  to  their  aeolnded  master,  canght  a  glimpse  of  Mr, 
lUgby  endeavouring  gently  to  driiw  back  into  her  apart- 
ments Madame  Colonna,  furiuua  amid  his  deprecatory 
«u(c1iunations. 

'For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Madame;  fur  your  own 
sake  ;  now  really  ;  now  1  assure  you  ;  you  are  qnilo  wrong; 
yon  are  indeed;  it  is  a  complete  miaapprehonaion  ;  I  will 
explain  everything.  I  entreat,  I  implore,  whatever  3'ou  like, 
just  what  you  please  ;  only  listen.' 
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TIicu  the  Imiy,  with  a  mantling  viso^  ■ud  flushing  eji.-, 
violcatly  closing  (be  door,  was  ftgaju  lost  to  their  sight.  A 
few  minatGa  after  thera  was  u  moderate  ring,  &tid  Mr. 
Aigbj,  coming  oat  of  the  apartmentB,  with  Lis  ornvat  a 
little  oQt  of  order,  oh  if  be  hnd  bad  a  violent  shaJdng,  met 
the  servant  who  would  have  entered. 

'Order  Madame  Colonca's  travelling  carriage,'  be  ex- 
olaimed  in  a  lond  voice,  'and  send  Mailemuiaelle  Courad 
here  directly.  I  don't  think  the  Ibllow  hears  me,'  added 
Mr.  Rigby,  and  fallowing  the  servant,  he  added  in  &  low 
tone  and  with  a  signihuint  glanee,  'No  travelling  car- 
riage ;  no  Mademoiselle  Conrad  ;  order  the  bntfika  round  as 

Nearly  another  hour  piisscd ;  tlicre  was  another  ring  1 
very  moderate  indeed.  The  eervaat  was  informed  that 
Madame  Colouna  was  coming  down,  and  she  appeared  as 
osnal.  In  a  beautifol  morning  dress,  and  leaning  on  tlie 
arm  of  Mr.  Kigby,  she  deseunded  the  stairs,  and  was  handed 
int«  her  carriage  by  tliat  gentleman,  who,  seating  bimaelf 
by  her  side,  ordered  them  to  drive  t«  Richmond. 

Lord  Monmonth  Laving  been  informed  that  all  was  calm, 
and  tliat  Madame  Colonna,  attended  by  Mr.  Rigby,  Lad 
gone  to  Richmond,  ordered  bis  carringc.  and  accompanied 
by  Lacrelia  and  Lnoian  Gay,  departed  immediately  for 
Blackwall,  where,  in  whitebait,  a  quiet  bottle  of  claret,  tlie 
society  of  his  agreeable  ineiids,  and  tlie  contemplation  of 
the  passing  steamers,  he  found  a  mild  distraotiun  and  an 
amusing  repose. 

Mr.  Rigby  reported  that  evening  to  the  Marqncss  on  bis 
returu,  that  all  was  arranged  and  tranquil.  Perh^ts  ho 
ejtaggentted  the  dlScaltios,  to  increase  the  service  ;  but 
according  to  his  account  they  wore  considerable.  It  re- 
quired some  time  to  make  Madame  Colonna  comprehend 
the  nature  of  his  commnnication.  All  Rigby's  diplomatic 
still  was  expended  in  the  gradual  development.  When  it 
was  once  fairly  pat  before  her,  the  ell'ect  was  appalling. 
That  was  the  first  groat  riuging  of  liella.  Rigby  softened 
a  little  what  he  bad  personally  endured  ;  bat  lie  ooofessod 
aheaprap^^aihim  like  a  tigress  balked  of  her  prey,  and 


|Hiiirod  Torlli  ou  Kim  n  rolnmo  of  epithets,  nutj  nf  which 
Iti|;by  rcAil/ ilcaurvod.  But  after  nil,  in  the  prusont  in- 
Blonoe,  lie  was  tint  trcaoheroiiB,  onlj  base,  whiob  he  alwavs 
waa.  Then  ehe  fell  iuto  a  piiHsiou  of  ttinre,  aud  vuwecl  Tro- 
queutly  that  ulie  was  not  weeping  for  Iieraolf;  hut  only  fur 
that  donr  Mr.  Cniiiiif^by,  who  had  hueu  treated  bo  in* 
fainonBly  anil  rnbhi'd  of  liuei'etiA,  and  whoxo  hoart  sha 
Icnow  must  brrafc.  It  secmwi  that  Higby  stemmed  the  first 
violence  uf  her  emotion  by  myRt«rioiiM  iiitiniationa  of  ac 
importaut  coinmaoifiution  that  he  bud  to  uiako ;  and 
piqDing  her  curioBity,  he  calmed  hur  pa^aiou.  But  really 
baving  nothing  to  eny,  be  was  iieai'ly  involved  in  fremh 
dangers.  He  look  refui^e  in  the  alliietAtion  of  grent  agiltk- 
tion  which  prevented  expositian.  The  Imly  then  insisted 
on  her  travelling  carriage  being  ordered  and  peeked,  as 
she  was  dotormiiiod  to  set  ont  for  Ilome  tliat  alWmeoD. 
This  little  occurrence  gave  iligby  some  few  minutes  to 
collect  himself,  at  the  end  of  which  he  made  the  Princeita 
several  announcements  of  intotideit  ai'iiuigomonts,  all  of 
which  pk'ftflej  her  mightily,  though  they  were  so  inoon- 
Histent  with  uaoh  otiier,  that  if  she  had  not  been  a  woman 
in  a  passion,  she  must  buvo  dctucted  that  Rigby  was  lying. 
Ho  oaaared  her  almost  ia  the  same  bri'ath,  that  she  was 
never  to  be  separated  from  them,  and  tliat  aho  was  to  hnvo 
any  establishment  in  any  c(>nnti7  she  liked.  He  t&lki'd 
wildly  of  eqnipngcB,  diamonds,  sliawls,  opera-bozea ;  and 
wliile  her  mind  was  bewildered  with  these  dazzling  objoctA, 
lie,  with  intrepid  gravity,  oouBultod  her  as  to  the  exact 
amount  ahe  wuuld  like  to  have  appurtioninl,  independent  of 
her  general  revenue,  for  the  puvjMjsea  of  charity. 

At  tho  end  of  two  hours,  exhausted  by  her  rage  and 
soothed  by  tlieso  visions,  Madame  Colonnn  having  grown 
calm  and  reasonable,  sighed  and  munuured  a  complaint, 
that  Lord  Monmonth  ought  li>  have  cummunicatcd  this 
important  intelligence  in  person.  Upon  this  Iligby  instantly 
assured  her,  that  Lord  tlenmouth  had  beoi>  for  some  tiuia 
waiting  to  do  so,  but  in  ciinGoi^uenee  of  her  tengtbcncd 
interview  with  Uighy,  his  Lordship  hod  dcpm'tud  for  Hich- 
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tunni!  with  Lucrada,  where  lie  Loped  Lhat  ^[.itlumc  Colonnit 
and  &Ir.  Rigbj  nonld  joia  him.  So  it  ended,  nilli  a  loom- 
ing drive  aJid  suborban  dinner ;  Rigby,  nAcr  what  ho  bad 
gone  tbrongh,  finding  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  tho 
Other  guests  not  being  present,  &nd  bringing  liume  Madame 
Oolonna  id  the  evemn|;>  ^t  time.s  aliuoHt  as  gay  and  good- 
teaiperod  na  usnal,  and  almost  oblivioaa  of  her  disuppoint- 
mciiL. 

Wlien  the  ^Urqnena  met  Aladame  Colonna  he  embraced 
her  with  great  courtliness,  and  from  that  time  consulted 
lier  on  every  B-irangement,  Ue  took  a  very  early  occasion 
of  presenting  her  with  a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value. 
The  Klarquees  was  fond  of  making  presents  to  peraons  to 
whom  he  thoaght  he  had  not  behaved  very  well,  and  who 
ycl  spared  him  sceucs. 

The  marriftpe  s])eedily  followed,  by  special  license,  at  the 
villa  of  the  Right  Hon.  NichoUts  Rigby,  who  gave  away  the 
bridu.  The  wedding  was  very  select,  but  brilliant  as  t!ie 
diamond  necklace :  a  royal  Duke  and  Dachess,  Lady  8t 
Julians,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Ormsby  presented  tlio 
bride  with  a  bouquet  of  preciooa  stones,  and  Lord  Eskdala 
with  a  French  fan  in  a  diamond  &ame.  It  was  a  fine  day ; 
Lord  Monmonth,  calm  as  if  h"  wsra  winning  the  St.  Legor ; 
Lncretia,  nuiversally  recognised  as  a  beanty ;  all  the  gnusts 
gay,  the  Princess  Colonna  eapeeiallj'. 

The  travelling  carriage  ia  at  the  door  wliich  is  to  bear 
Bway  the  happy  pair,  Madame  Colonna  embraces  Lncrctia; 
the  Uarqneas  gives  a  grand  bow :  they  are  gone.  The 
guests  remain  awbile.  A  Prince  of  the  blood  will  propose 
a  toast;  there  is  anothor  glass  of  champagne  quaffed, 
anotlier  ortolan  devoured ;  and  then  they  rise  and  dis- 
perse, llndame  Colonna  leeves  with  lady  8t.  Julians, 
whose  guest  for  a  while  she  is  to  biKiome.  And  in  a  few 
Biinntos  their  host  is  a)one. 

Mr.  Rigby  retired  into  his  b'brary:  the  repose  of  the 
ohamber  must  have  boon  grateful  to  his  foolings  after  all 
this  distruction.  It  was  spacions,  well-stored,  classically 
ulornud,  and  opouod  on  a  heaattful  lawn.     Rigby  throw 
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I  ample  oh^,  croasod  liis  legs,  and  reetimg 
s  arm,  appnrently  Tcill    into  doep  contem- 


iiimself  into  a 
hia  bead  on  \ 

Ho  bull  Bonio  nimso  for  reflection,  and  tlion^h  wb  did 
once  venture  to  alBrut  that  Higby  never  eitljer  tUonght  or 
felt,  tliiH  purhapa  inny  bo  tbe  oii;ieptioD  that  proves  tbo 
rulp. 

He  oonld  scarcely  retrain  from  pondering  over  the 
Btnm^  event  which  ho  had  mtacBBed,  and  at  whioh  bo 
had  aasisted. 

It  was  au  inindoiit  that  might  exerciue  conHidorahle 
inSnenco  over  hia  rortunen.  Bis  patron  married,  anil 
marrietl  to  one  who  certainly  did  not  offer  bo  Mr.  Bighy 
sDch  a  proepeut  of  easy  management  as  her  step-mother ! 
Hero  were  new  influences  arisinfr ;  now  characters,  new 
sitnationfl,  new  conlingencies.  Waa  ho  thinking  of  all 
lliia?  Ho  suddenly  jumps  np,  hurries  to  a  shelf  and  takes 
down  11  voliirao.  It  is  his  intorleaved  peemge,  of  which 
iur  twenty  years  ho  had  been  threatcnlug  an  edition. 
Turning  to  the  Marqnisate  of  Monmouth,  ha  took  up  liin 
pen  and  thna  made  the  necessary  entry: 

'  Married,  ieo(m4  time,  Angjut  Srd,  1837,  Tfcfl  PriMttn 
Iiucretia  Ooltmna,  dawjhler  of  Prinee  Panl  Ovlomut,  bum  at 
}{ome,  Fcbnutrii  IGlh,  1819.' 

That  was  what  Mr.  Rigby  called  '  a  grc-at  fact,'  There 
waa  not  a  ))eerage-compik'r  Ln  England  who  had  that  dat« 
save  bimseir. 

Dofore  we  close  this  slight  narrative  of  the  demostio 
incidents  that  occurred  in  the  family  of  bia  grandiather 
since  Cmjiiigsby  knitted  the  Castle,  wo  must  not  forget  to 
uiciition  what  happouud  to  Villebccque  and  Flora,  Lord 
Monmouth  took  a  groat  liking  to  the  maunger.  lie  found 
him  very  clever  in  many  things  independently  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  waa  uacl'nl  to  Ix>rd  Monmonth,  and  did  hia 
work  in  an  ^-eeahle  manner.  And  the  future  Lady 
Monmonth  was  acenstomed  to  Flora,  and  found  bar  nseful 
toil,  and  did  not  like  to  loao  her.  And  so  the  Marqnesa, 
turning  all  the  circmnatances  in  hia  mind,  and  being  coo- 
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vinced  l.bat  ViUebecqne  could  never  Rnccewi  to  any  extent 
in  England  in  his  pvofeKsion.  and  probably  nowbere  else, 
appointed  him,  to  Villebecqne's  infinite  satisfaclion.  int«n- 
dant  of  his  household,  with  a  considerable  aalary,  while 
Flora  stiU  lived  with  her  kind  step-father. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AVOTBER  year  elapsed ;  not  so  fruitfal  iu  incidents  to 
Ooningsbj  as  the  preceding  onea,  and  yet  not  nnprofitably 
passed.  It  had  been  spent  in  the  almoat  nnromiuing  cnJ- 
UvKtion  of  his  intellif^nce.  Ha  had  read  deeply  and 
extensively,  digested  hia  acquisitions,  and  had  practised 
himself  in  surveying  them,  free  from  those  conventiotial 
oonclasiona  and  those  traditionary  inferencea  that  SOT- 
loanded  liim.  Although  he  bod  renounced  hia  once 
cherished  purpose  of  trying  for  University  honours,  an  aim 
whii:b  he  found  discordant  with  the  investigations  ou 
which  his  mind  was  bent,  he  had  rarely  quitted  Cambridge. 
The  society  of  his  fiicnds,  the  great  convenience  of  public 
libraries,  and  the  general  tone  of  studious  life  around, 
rendered  an  University  for  him  a  genial  residence.  There 
IB  a  moment  in  life,  when  the  pride  and  thirat  of  knowledgo 
seem  to  absorb  onr  bein^,  and  bo  it  happened  now  to 
Coningsby,  who  felt  each  day  stronger  in  his  iutelleotnal 
resources,  and  each  day  more  anxious  and  avid  to  increase 
them.  The  habits  of  pnbllo  discussion  fostered  by  the 
Debating  Society  were  also  for  Coningsby  no  inconsiderable 
tie  to  the  University.  This  was  the  arena  in  which  he  felt 
himself  at  borne.  The  promise  of  his  Eton  days  was  here 
fiilfilled.  And  while  bis  friends  listened  to  his  sustained 
argument  or  his  impassioned  declamation,  the  prompt  reply 
or  the  apt  retort,  they  looked  forward  with  pride  throngji 
the  vista  of  years  to  the  time  when  tl:e  hero  of  the  youth- 
lul  C1nb  should  convince  or  daizle  in  the  senate.  It  is 
probable  then  that  be  would  have  remained  at  Cambridge 
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with  stigbt  iutervals  nulil  ho  had  takoo  bis  degree,  tmd  luA 
ciranmstancca  occaired  wliich  f;uve  altugotliur  a  uew  turn 
Ui  Ilia  tliouglits. 

Whi-'u  Liir4  Moumoutli  hnd  Giod  Lis  wedding-day  he 
had  writlen  himself  to  CuDin^'Hby  to  announoe  his  intended 
niFurisge,  and  to  roqaest  his  grandson's  presence  bt  the 
aTnmonir.  The  letter  wilb  mure  tluui  kind  ;  it  whs  warm 
and  generous.  Ho  itasurud  liis  grandson  tlist  this  alliance 
ahcmld  make  no  dilTureuce  in  the  vury  ample  provision 
which  ho  had  long  intended  fur  him ;  that  he  should  over 
est«ein  Coaiugsby  his  nearest  relative ;  and  that,  while  bis 
death  woald  bring  to  Coningsby  as  considcmble  un  inde- 
pendence as  an  English  gentleman  need  desire,  so  in  his 
lifetime  CoaingHby  ahould  uvor  be  supported  as  heoame  his 
birtli,  breeding,  and  IWturo  prospocta.  Lord  Monmouth 
bad  mentioned  t^  Luci'otia,  tliat  bo  was  about  to  invita  his 
grandson  to  their  wedding,  and  the  lady  had  received  the 
intimation  vv-ith  safisfHction.  It  so  bappouud  that  a  few 
honra  alltir,  Luerelia,  who  now  ciitei-ed  the  private  rooms 
of  Ijord  Moiimuath  without  previously  nunouueing  hor 
arrival,  m«t  ViUebecque  with  the  letter  to  Cuuiugsby  in 
his  band.  Luci'otia  took  it  away  from  him,  and  said  it 
should  bo  posted  with  her  ovrn  letters.  It  never  reachoil 
its  destination.  Our  friend  learnt  the  marringe  from  the 
uuwsfiapere,  whioli  so  aie  what  astounded  him;  but  Coningsliy 
wa«  fond  of  his  grandrather,  and  he  wrote  Lord  Monmoath 
a  letter  of  congratulation,  full  of  feeling  and  irijieunous- 
iiusB,  and  which,  while  it  much  pleusod  the  perKoti  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  unintentionally  convinced  him  that 
Coningsby  had  never  received  his  original  commnnicatioiL. 
Ijord  Monmouth  spoke  to  Vtllebocque,  who  could  throw 
sufticiont  lij^ht  npon  the  subjeat,  but  it  vaa  never  men- 
lioiiod  to  Lndy  Monmouth.  The  Marquess  was  a  man  who 
ftlwiiya  Hmnd  out  everything,  and  enjoyed  the  secret. 

I{*thor  more  than  a  year  after  tlie  niai'viiige,  when 
Coningshy  bad  completed  bis  twonty-tirst  year,  the  year 
which  he  had  passed  so  quietly  at  Cambridge,  he  rccoived 
y  letter  froni  his  grandfather,  informing  liim  that  after  A 
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turictv  of  moTcmonts  Laiiy  Moninonth  and  KimBclf  won 
BRlablisbcd  in  I^aris  fur  the  Boasoa,  und  desiring  thai  b« 
would  not  fail  to  como  over  aa  soon  o.'^  proclicable,  afid  pn^ 
tbom  aa  Inn)^  a  visit  as  Ibe  regulatioua  of  the  l]iuvon>itjr 
wonld  permit.  So,  at  tlje  clooe  of  th?  Dcecinbor  tuna, 
Couingsb;  quitted  Cambridge  foi*  Paris. 

Pufaiug  through  Ixindon,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  bia 
banker  at  Uhariug  Gi'oas,  on  vhoni  ha  hiul  periodioally 
drawn  since  be  commeuced  bia  college  life.  He  was  in  tlio 
oater  coontdng-hoQse,  mating  some  inqoirieB  about  a  letter 
of  credit,  when  one  of  the  partners  came  out  from  an  inner 
room,  and  invited  him  to  enter.  This  firm  bad  been  for 
goncrationa  the  baukers  of  tlio  Coningsby  I'amily ;  and  it 
appeared  that  tJicre  waa  a  sealed  1m>s  in  their  possession, 
which  bad  belonged  to  the  father  of  Coningsbjr,  and  they 
wiflbud  to  take  thia  opportunity  of  dolivoriug  it  l^i  his  son. 
This  communication  di-eply  iuturuated  lum ;  and  as  ho  wns 
alone  in  London,  at  an  botol,  and  on  the  wing  for  a  foreign 
connUy,  ho  requested  pemuBaion  at  once  to  eiamiue  it,  in 
order  that  be  might  again  deposit  it  with  tbem :  so  he  waa 
shown  into  a  private  ri>om  for  that  purpose.  The  seal  wm 
broken  ;  the  boi  was  full  of  papers,  chiefly  correspondence : 
among  them  was  a  packet  described  as  k'ttors  from  'my 
dear  Helen,'  the  mother  of  Coningsby,  In  the  interior  of 
this  packet  there  was  a  miniature  of  that  mother.  Ho 
looked  at  it;  put  it  down;  looked  at  it  again  and  again. 
Hs  conld  not  be  mislftkon.  There  was  the  samu  blue  lillet 
in  the  bright  bair.  It  was  an  exact  copy  of  that  portrait 
which  had  so  greatly  excited  bis  attootion  when  at  Mill* 
bank  I  This  was  a  mysterious  and  singularly  perplexing 
incident.  It  greatly  agitated  him.  He  was  alone  is  the 
room  when  ho  made  tbe  discovery.  When  be  hod  recovered 
himself,  be  sealed  np  the  contents  of  tbe  box,  with  tbe 
exception  of  his  mother's  letters  and  the  miniature,  which 
he  took  away  with  him,  and  then  re-delivercd  it  to  hia 
hanker  for  custody  until  his  return. 

Coningsby  found  Lord  and  Lady  Honmontb  in  a  splendid 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Hunore,  neax  the  English  Kiubasey. 
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His  grand  fat)  lor  looked  at  him.  with  marked  atUiatiuo,  and 
ruceivud  him  with  evident  satisfaction.  Indoed,  Lord  Mon- 
tnoQtb  was  greatly  pleased  that  Harry  had  come  to  Paris ; 
itwaa  theUniveraityof  the  World,  where  everybody  should 
^■raduate.  Paris  and  London  oaghl  to  be  tho  great  objects 
of  all  travellers  ;  the  rest  was  mere  landHcape, 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  between  Lueretia  and  Coningsby 
there  existed  from  the  first  a  certain  antipathy ;  and  thoDgh 
circnmstanees  for  a  short  time  had  apparently  removed 
or  modified  tlie  avorEion,  the  manner  of  the  lady  wheu 
Coningsby  was  ushered  into  her  boudoir,  resplendent  witli 
all  that  Parisian  tnste  and  luicaiy  could  devise,  was  cha- 
racterised t^  that  frigid  politeness  which  hod  preceded  the 
days  of  their  more  genial  acquaintance.  IT  the  manner  of 
Lueretia  wore  the  same  as  before  her  marriage,  a  consider- 
able change  might  however  be  observed  in  her  appearance. 
Uer  fins  form  hud  hecnmo  more  developed ;  while  her  dress, 
that  she  once  neglected,  was  elaborate  and  gorgeous,  and 
nf  the  last  mode.  Lacretia  was  the  fashion  at  Paris;  a 
great  lady,  greatly  admired.  A  guest  under  auoh  &  roof, 
however,  Coningsby  was  at  onoe  launched  into  the  most 
brilliant  circles  of  Parisian  society,  which  he  found  fasci- 
nating. 

The  art  of  society  is,  without  doubt,  iKirfectly  coinpre- 
iionded  and  canipletely  practised  in  the  bright  metropoUs 
of  Franco.  An  Enghsbnian  cannot  enter  a  saloon  ■mtbout 
inslantly  feoUng  ho  is  among  a  race  more  social  than  bis 
compatriots.  What,  for  example,  is  more  consummate  than 
the  manner  in  which  a  French  lady  receives  her  guests  I 
She  unites  graceful  repose  and  unallectcd  dignity,  with  the 
most  amiable  regard  for  others.  She  sees  every  one ;  she 
speaks  to  every  one;  she  sees  them  at  Ibc  right  moment; 
she  sajrs  the  right  thing ;  it  is  utterly  impossihb  to  delect 
any  diSerenee  in  the  position  of  her  guests  by  the  spiiit  In 
wliich  she  welcomes  them.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout 
every  circle  of  Parisian  society,  from  the  ehdieau  to  the 
eaharel,  a  sincere  homage  to  intellect ;  and  this  without  any 
maodliu  sentiment.     None  sooner  than  Lite  PiLrrsians  ean 
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dmw  l.be  line  between  factitious  notoriety  and  honest  fitmn  j 
or  aoonor  distinguish  between  tbe  connterfeit  celebriti^ 
and  the  standanJ  repntation.  In  England,  we  too  ofWn 
alternate  between  a  suporcilions  neglect  of  genina  and  a 
rhapsodical  pursait  of  qnacka.  In  England  when  a  new 
character  appeiira  in  our  circles,  the  first  qnestion  always 
IB,  -Who  is  he?'  In  France  it  is,  'Wlmt  ia  he?'  In 
England,  'How  mncli  a-yoarp'  In  France,  'What  has  he 
done?' 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Abodt  a  week  aft«r  ConingBby's  arrival  in  Paris,  os  be  wos 
sanntcring  on  tbe  soil  and  aiuiny  Bonlevarda,  Bofl  and 
sunny  thongh  Christmaa,  he  met  8idotiia. 

'So  yoa  are  here?'  said  Sidonia,  'Turn  now  with  me, 
for  I  Bee  yon  are  only  lonnffing,  and  tell  me  when  yon 
came,  where  yon  are,  and  what  yon  have  done  aiuce  wo 
parted.     I  have  been  here  myself  bnt  a  few  days.' 

Tliere  was  mnch  to  tell.  And  when  Coningaby  had 
rapidly  related  all  that  had  passed,  they  talked  of  Paris. 
Sidonia  had  offered  him  hospitality,  nntil  he  learned  that 
Lord  Monmonth  was  iu  Paris,  and  that  Coningsby  was  hia 
guest. 

'I  am  sorry  yoa  cannot  come  to  me,'  he  remarked;  'I 
Tfotild  have  shown  you  eyorybody  and  everything.  But  we 
shall  meet  often.' 

'  I  have  already  seen  many  remarkable  things,'  said 
Coningsby ;  *  and  mot  many  celebrated  persons.  Nothing 
strikes  me  more  in  tliis  brilliant  city  than  the  tone  of  its 
society,  so  much  higher  than  onr  own.  What  an  absence 
of  petty  personalities !  How  mach  conversation,  and  how 
little  gossip  !  Yet  nowhere  is  tbere  less  pedantry.  Hers 
all  women  are  as  agreeable  as  is  the  remarkable  privilege 
in  London  of  some  half-dozen.  Slen  too,  and  great  men, 
doTcIopo  their  minds.     A  great  man  in  England,  on  the 
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1  oompnny.     And 
iiviliaaLiiiD  slionld 


eontrarj',  ifl  generally  the  tlullont  Ang  i 
yot,  how  piteous  to  Uilnk  thai  bo  fivir  n,  ■ 
bo  in  each  imminont  jwril  1 ' 

'  Yoa  I  thftt,  ia  a  aiminon  opinion ;  and  joi  I  (im  Bom«- 
whftt  Bccptiuul  of  its  truth,'  replied  Sidonia.  '  I  am  inclined 
to  liiiliuvo  tliat  tlio  HOciiiU  system  of  l')iit;land  IB  hi  itifiDitfllj 
[filter  danger  tlmn  tliat  of  France.  Wn  miiHt  not  Im  mi»- 
lud  by  tho  agitated  enrlVice  of  tliis  country.  Tlio  foniida- 
tions  of  its  order  tins  doop  and  sure.  Learn  to  uuderatand 
Frniice.  I'Ymiee  is  a  Kingdom  with  a  Republic  for  its 
capital.  It  hne  been  alwaya  bo,  for  conturica.  From  the 
days  of  the  League  to  the  duys  of  tha  Sections,  to  the  days 
of  1830,  It  is  atill  Franco,  little  ohaiiged;  and  only  more 
national,  for  it  i»  loss  Frank  and  more  Gallic ;  a^  KnglfUid 
has  boemno  Iobs  Norman  and  more  Saxon.* 

'And  it  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  t-ho  prosent  King  may 
maintain  hiniBolf?' 

'  Brery  movement  in  Uiis  country,  however  apparently 
discordant,  sc«ma  U>  l«ud  to  that  inevitable  end,  lie  would 
not  be  on  the  throne  if  the  nature  of  things  had  not  de. 
mandod  bis  prcaonce,  'i'iio  Kingdom  of  France  required  a 
Monaroh ;  the  Republic  of  Paris  required  a  Dictator.  Ho 
oompriaed  in  his  person  both  quiili  It  cations ;  lineage  and 
intellect;  blood  for  the  provinces,  hniins  for  tlio  city.' 

'What  a  posit ioi  1 !  wliat  an  individual!'  enclaimed  Co- 
ningsby.  '  Tell  me,'  be  added,  eagerly,  '  what  is  he  P  TIub 
Prince  of  whom  one  boars  in  all  coantrleB  at  all  hoars ;  on 
whose  existence  wo  are  told  the  tranquillity,  almost  tlie 
civilisation,  of  Europe  depends,  yet  of  whom  wo  receive 
ftpconnts  so  contiicfing,  Bo  eontradictory ;  tell  rae,  yon  who 
can  tell  me,  tell  me  what  be  is.' 

Stdonia  smiled  at  his  earnestneas.  '  I  have  a  orccd  of 
mine  own,'  ho  remarked,  *  that  the  great  oharaeterR  of 
antiquity  are  at  niro  epoehs  reproduced  for  our  wonder,  or 
our  guidance.  Nature,  wearied  with  mediocrity,  poura  the 
warm  metal  into  an  heroic  mould.  Wlicn  circumstances  at 
longl.h  placed  mo  in  the  presence  of  tho  King  of  FrtuioCi  I 
rccogiused,    UltB3K1)  ! ' 
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'  But  is  tlioro  no  danger,'  rosnmcd  Coningsliy,  after  llii) 
pause  of  a  r>^w  moments,  '  that  the  llupablic  of  Pum  may 
abonrh  the  Kingdom  of  France  ? ' 

'  I  fiuspect  the  reverse,'  replied  Sidonia.  '  The  tendency 
of  advanced  civilisatioa  is  in  tmth  to  pure  Monarchy. 
Monarchy  is  indeed  a  govermnent  which  rcqnires  a  high 
degree  of  oivilisation  for  its  liill  development.  It  needn  the 
support  of  &ee  laws  and  majmers,  and  of  a  widely- diffused 
intelligence.  Political  compromises  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
except  at  periods  of  rude  transition.  An  educated  nation 
recoils  from  tlio  imperfect  vicariate  of  what  is  called  a  re- 
presentative government.  Your  House  of  Cominoii.s,  that 
has  ahsorhed  aL  other  powers  in  tho  State,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability fall  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  Public  opinion  has 
a  more  direct,  a  more  comprehi'nsive,  a  more  efficient  organ 
for  its  utterance,  than  a  body  of  men  sectionally  chosen. 
Tho  Printing-press  is  a  political  element  unknown  to  clasain 
or  feudal  times.  It  absorbs  in  a  great  degree  tlie  datios  of 
the  Sovereign,  tho  Priest,  the  Rirliamcnt;  it  controls,  it 
educates,  it  discusses.  That  public  opinion,  when  it  acta, 
ivonid  appear  in  the  form  of  on©  who  has  no  class  interests. 
In  an  enlightened  ^e  the  Monarch  on  tho  throne,  freo  from. 
the  vulgar  prejudices  and  tho  corrupt  interests  of  tho  suli- 
jcct,  becomes  f^ain  divine  ! ' 

At  this  momant  they  readied  that  part  of  the  Boulevards 
which  leads  into  the  Place  of  the  Jkladelcine,  whither 
Sidonia  was  boond  ;  and  Coningaby  was  abont  to  quit  his 
companion,  wiien  Sidonia  paid : 

'  1  am  only  going  a  8t«p  over  to  the  Roe  Tronchet  to  say 
a  few  words  to  a  friend  of  mine,  M.  P— — a.  I  shall  not 
detain  you  five  minutes ;  and  yon  should  know  him,  for  ho 
has  some  capital  pictures,  and  a  collection  of  Limoges  ware 
that  is  the  despair  of  tlie  dilettanti.' 

So  saying  they  tnmed  down  by  the  Place  of  the  Made- 

Idne,  and  soon  entered  the  court  of  the  botol  of  M.  P s. 

That  gentleman  received  them  in  his  gallery.  Ailer  some 
general  conversation,  Coningaby  tnrned  towards  the  pic- 
tnrca,  and  lefl  Sidonia  with  their  host.     The  collection  waa 
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mro,  aii'l  intorcstod  Cnningsliy,  tUongli  iiiiiMmmujiIwl  with 
(irt.  Ho  sunntcrBd  on  from  picture  to  picture  until  lie 
foBclieil  the  end  of  the  gallery,  wbcre  iin  open  door  innt«cl 
hini  into  a  Bdile  of  rooma  also  full  of  pictures  and  objectH  ot 
uurioHity  aiid  ai't.  An  lio  wis  ontoriiig  n  second  chamber, 
ho  observed  n  litdy  leaning  back  in  a  cushioned  oluur,  and 
looking  earuoatly  on  a  picture.  His  entrance  was  onheard 
nnd  annoticei!,  for  the  lady's  back  was  lo  the  door ;  yot 
Cuiiiugsby,  ailvancing  in  an  angular  direction,  obtained 
uearly  a  complete  view  of  her  oonntenance.  It  wna  up- 
raiaod,  ^zing  on  the  picture  with  an  expression  of  delight ; 
the  bonnet  thrown  buck,  while  the  large  sable  ctoiik  of  the 
(.'oiior  bad  fiillen  partly  oiT.  The  countenance  wua  mora 
beautiful  titan  the  beautiful  picture.  Thoae  glowing;  shadoa 
(if  the  gallery  to  which  love,  and  genius,  and  devotion  had 
lent  their  inspiration,  seemed  without  life  and  lustre  by  th* 
radiant  and  expressive  presence  which  Ooniiigaby 
behold. 

The  finely-arcbcd  brow  was  a  little  elevated,  the  Rofl 
dark  eyes  wore  fully  opened,  tlie  uosLril  of  the  delioattt 
none  fiiightly  dilated,  the  small,  yot  rich,  full  lips  just 
parted  ;  and  over  the  clear,  transparent  visage,  there  played 
a  vivid  glance  of  gratiiied  intelligence. 

The  lady  rose,  advanced  towards  the  piotare,  looked  at  it 
earnestly  fur  a  few  moments,  and  then,  turning  in  a  dinso- 
tion  opposite  to  Coningshy,  walked  away.  She  was  sooio- 
what  above  the  middle  stature,  and  yet  conid  acai'coly  be 
called  tall ;  a  quality  bo  rare,  that  oven  ekilltil  dancers  do 
not  often  pofiiioas  it,  was  hera;  that  elastio  gait  that  is  bo 
winning,  and  so  often  denoUis  the  gaiety  and  qoickiieaa  of 
the  spirit. 

The  fair  object  of  his  obacrviktion  had  advanced  int«  other 
chambers,  and  us  soon  as  it  wua  becuming,  Coningsby  fol- 
lowed her.  She  had  joined  a  lady  and  genUeman,  who  were 
"  '  n  ancient  carving  in  ivory.  The  geatlumati 
liddle-aged  and  portly ;  the  elder  lady  tall  and  elegant, 
ritli  traces  of  interesting  beanty.  Coningsby  heard 
>eaki  the  words  were  English,  but  the  accent  not  of  » 
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In  the  remotest  port  of  the  room,  Coningsby,  apparentlj 
engaged  in  examining'  some  of  that  famoos  Limoges  wore 
of  which  Sidonia  had  spokoo,  watohed  with  interest  and 
intentneas  the  beautifal  being  whom  he  bad  followed,  and 
whom  he  conclodod  to  be  the  child  of  her  companions. 
Aft«r  flome  little  time,  they  quitted  the  apartment  on  their 
return  to  the  gallery ;  Coningshy  remained  behind,  caring 
for  none  of  the  rare  and  fanciful  objects  that  surrounded 
him,  yet  compelled,  from  the  fear  of  seeming  obtrusive,  for 
some  minutes  to  rerattin.  Then  he  too  returned  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  just  as  he  had  gained  its  end,  he  saw  the  portly 
gentleman  in  the  distance  shaking  btuids  with  Sidonia,  the 
ladies  apparently  expressing  their  thanks  and  gratification 

to  M.  P s,  and  then  all  vanishing  by  the  door  through 

■which  Coningsby  had  originally  entered. 

'What  a  bednlifol  countrywoman  of  yours!'  said  M. 
P s,  as  Coningsby  approached  him. 

'Is  she  my  conntty woman  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  I 
have  been  admiring  her,'  he  replied. 

'  Yes,'  said  M.  P s,  '  it  is  Sir  Wallinger :  one  of  your 

deputies ;  don't  yon  know  him  ? ' 

'  Sir  Wallinger ! "  said  Coningsby,  '  no,  I  liave  not  that 
honour.'     He  looked  at  Sidonia 

'  Sir  Joseph  Wallinger,'  said  Sidonia,  '  one  of  the  now 

Whig  baronets,  and  member  for .     I  know  him.     He 

married  a  Spaniard,  That  is  not  his  daughter,  but  bb 
nieco ;  the  child  of  his  wife's  sister.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
EUiy  one  more  beautiful.' 


OHAPTBE  1. 

Thi  knowledge  that  Sidociii  wns  in  Paris  greMj  Bg!l 
La/Ay  Moomaath.  She  received  the  intimation  indeed 
Coningaby  at  dinner  with  snIEuieut  art  to  conceal 
emotion.  Lord  Monmouth  liiniHelf  was  quite  pleased 
the  annooncement,  Sidonia  was  hia  cBpecial  favourite 
knew  so  mnch,  had  snch  on  excellent  judgment,  and  was  so 
rich.  Ho  had  always  something  to  tell  yon,  was  the  best 
man  in  the  world  to  bet  on,  ajid  never  wanted  anything.  A 
perfect  character  according  to  the  Monnionth  ethica. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Coningsby  met  Sidonia, 
Lady  Monraonth  made  a  little  visit  to  the  charming 
DnChesB  de  Or  t  who  was  'at  home'  every  other  night 
in  bar  pretty  hotel,  with  its  embroidered  white  satin  dnu 
penes,  ita  tino  old  cabinets,  and  ancestral  portraits  of 
lamODfl  name,  brave  marshala  and  bright  princesses  of  the 
oldtn  time,  on  its  walls.  These  receptions  without  form,  yet 
j'nll  of  olcgnnee,  are  what  Kngliah  *  at  homes '  were  before 
the  Continental  war,  tliough  now,  by  a  cnrions  perTenion 
of  terms,  the  easy  domestio  title  distinguishes  in  England 
a  formally- pre  pared  and  elaborately- collected  assembly,  in 
whieli  everytliing  and  every  person  are  careful  to  be  as 
little  'homely'  »b  possible.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
'tis  on  these  occasions,  and  in  this  manner,  that  society 
carries  on  that  degree  and  kind  of  interconi^o  whioh  in 
England  we  attempt  awkwardly  to  maintain  by  the  medinm 
of  that  nnpopnlar  species  of  visitation  styled  «  morning 
call ;  which  all  compliun  that  they  have  either  to  make  or 
to  endnre. 

Nowhere  was  this  spenies  of  reception  more  happily  oon- 
dacted  than  at  the  Dnohcss  de  G t's.    The  rooms,  tioagh 
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small,  deiMrated  with  taste,  brightly  illumuied;  a  haad- 
Bome  and  gracious  hostess,  iho  Duke  the  very  pearl  of 
gentlemen,  and  hom  and  daughters  worthy  of  Knch  parente. 
Every  moment  somo  one  came  in,  and  aome  one  went  away. 
In  yonr  way  from  a  dinner  to  a  ball,  yon  stopped  to  ex- 
ohange  agreeable  on  dits.  It  seemed  that  every  woman 
was  pretty,  every  man  a  wit.  Sure  yon  were  to  find  yoniv 
eelf  Gurrounded  by  celebrities,  and  men  were  welcomed 
there,  if  they  were  clover,  before  they  were  famous,  which 
showed  it  was  a  house  that  regarded  intellect,  and  did  not 
seek  merely  to  gratify  it«  vanity  by  being  Bntroonded  by 
the  distingnished. 

Enveloped  in  a  rich  Indian  shawl,  and  leaning  back  on  a 
Bofia>,  Lady  Monmouth  was  engaged  in  eonversatioa  with 

the  conrlly  and  olaasio  Count  M 6,  when,  oa  casoally 

turning  her  bead,  she  observed  entering  the  saloon,  Sidonia. 
She  just  caught  his  form  bowing  to  the  Duchess,  and 
instantly  turned  her  head  and  replunged  into  her  conversa- 
tion with  increased  interest.  laidy  ^loumouth  waa  a  person 
who  hud  the  power  of  seeing  all  about  her,  everything  and 
everybody,  without  appearing  to  look.  She  was  conscious 
that  Sidonia  was  approachmg  lier  neighboorhood.  Her 
heart  boat  in  tumult ;  she  dreaded  to  catch  the  eye  of  that 
very  individual  whom  she  was  so  anxious  to  meet.  He 
was  advancing  towards  the  sofa.  Instinctively,  Lady  Mon- 
mouth turned  from  tbe  Count,  and  began  speaking  eai-nestly 
to  her  other  neighbour,  a  young  daughter  of  the  houso, 
innocent  and  beautiful,  not  yet  quite  fledged,  trying  har 
wings  in  society  under  the  maternal  eye.  She  was  sur- 
prised by  the  extreme  interest  which  her  grand  neighbour 
saddenly  took  in  all  her  pursuits,  her  studies,  her  daily 
walks  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogno.  Sidonia,  as  the  Marchioness 
had  anticipated,  had  now  reached  the  sofa.  But  no,  it  was 
U>  the  Count,  and  not  to  Lady  Monmouth  that  he  was 
advancing;  and  they  were  immediately  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, Aft«r  some  little  time,  when  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  his  voice,  and  found  her  own  heart  throbbing 
with  less  violence,  Locretia  turned  t^ain,  aa  if  by  aooidon^ 
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to  the  Count,  and  met  the  glanco  of  Sidaaia.  She  meant 
ia  hare  received  liim  vrit}i  haaghliness,  bat  her  aelT- 
command  deserted  lier  ;  and  slightly  naing  from  the  solk, 
she  T7olcomod  him  with  a  ooiintenanco  of  extt^me  pallor  and 
nith  some  awlcwarduesa. 

Hia  marmor  was  sacli  ae  miglit  have  assisted  hor,  even 
had  Blie  been  mote  troubled.  It  wua  mnrked  by  a  decree 
of  respectful  friundHueHS.  Ho  wq'voascd  without  reserve 
his  pleasure  at  meeting  ber  again ;  iniiuired  much  how  she 
had  passed  her  time  since  they  la'it  parted ;  asked  more 
than  oneo  after  the  Marquess.  The  Count  moved  away ; 
Sidouia  toolc  Ilia  seat.  His  ease  and  homage  combined 
greatly  reliuvod  hor.  SIio  expressed  to  him  how  kind  her 
Jjord  would  consider  hia  society,  for  tlie  Marquess  had 
suffered  in  health  since  Sidonia  Inst  saw  him.  Uis  peri- 
odiful  gout  Imd  left  him,  which  made  him  ill  aud  nervona. 
Tho  Muque^s  received  his  friends  at  dinner  every  day. 
Sidonift,  particularly  amiablp,  offered  himself  as  a  guest  fot 
the  following  one. 

'And  do  you  go  to  the  groat  ball  to-morrow?'  inquired 
Lucretia,  delighted  with  nil. that  had  occurred. 

'  I  always  go  to  tbeip  balls,'  stud  Sidonia,  '  I  Lave  pro- 

Tbcra  was  a  momentary  pause ;  Tiucrctia  iinpptcr  than 
she  had  been  for  a  long  time,  her  face  a  Uttlo  lluHlied,  anil 
truly  in  a  secret  tunmlt  of  sweet  tLouglils,  remembered 
she  had  been  long  there,  and  ofloring  ber  hand  to  Sidonia, 
bade  him  adieu  uiUil  to-morrow,  while  he,  aa  was  hia 
custom,  soon  repaired  to  the  refined  circle  of  the  Conntesa 
do  C — s — 1 — ne,  a  lady  whoso  manners  bo  always  men- 
tioned aa  hia  fair  ideal,  and  whoso  honso  was  his  fiivourite 
haunt. 

Before  to-morrow  comes,  a  woiii  or  two  respecting  two 
odior  ebaractora  of  this  history  connected  with  tho  family 
of  Lord  Monmontb.  And  first  of  Flora.  La  Petite  was 
neither  vei7  well  nor  very  happy.  Her  hereditary  disease 
developed  itoelf ;  gradually,  but  in  a  manner  alarming  to 
those  who  loved  ber.     She  was  very  delicate,  and  suflbred 
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eo  mncli  from  tbe  wcokneBB  of  her  clicst,  tliat  she  naa 
obliged  to  relinqoiBh  Bingmg.  TbiB  was  really  tlio  only  tis 
between  her  and  the  Marchioness,  who,  without  being  a 
petty  tyrant,  treated  her  often  with  unfeeling  hangbtincHS. 
She  was,  therefore,  now  rarely  seen  in  the  chambers  of  tbe 
groat.  In  her  own  apartments  she  found,  indeed,  some 
dJBttaction  in  musie,  for  which  she  had  a  natural  predis- 
position, bat  this  was  a  pursnit  that  only  fed  the  morbid 
pastdon  of  her  tender  soal.  Alone,  listening  only  to  sweet 
sounds,  or  indulging  in  soft  dreams  that  never  conld  bo 
realised,  her  eiistence  glided  away  like  a  vision,  and  she 
seemed  to  become  every  day  more  fair  and  fragile,  Alas  I 
hers  was  the  sad  and  myatic  destiny  to  love  one  whom  sho 
never  met,  andby  Trhom,  if  she  met  him,  she  would  Bcarcely, 
perhaps,  be  recognised.  Yet  in  that  passion,  tftneifol, 
almost  ideal,  her  life  was  absorbed ;  nor  for  her  did  the 
world  contain  an  existence,  a  thought,  a  sensation,  beyond 
those  that  sprang  from  the  image  of  the  noble  youth  who 
had  sympathised  with  her  in  her  sorrows,  and  had  softened 
the  hard  fortunes  of  dependence  by  bis  generous  sensibihty. 
Happy  that,  with  many  mortifications,  it  was  still  her  lot 
to  Uve  under  the  roof  of  one  who  bore  his  name,  and  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  same  blood  !  Sho  felt  indeed  for 
the  Marquess,  whom  she  so  rarely  saw,  and  from  whom  she 
had  never  received  much  notice,  prompted,  it  would  seom, 
by  her  fantastic  passion,  a  degree  of  reverence,  almost  of 
olTection,  which  seemed  occasionally,  even  to  herself,  as 
Bomething  inexplicable  and  without  reason. 

As  for  her  fond  step-father,  M.  Villcbecque,  tbe  world 
fared  very  differently  with  him.  His  lively  and  enterpris- 
ing genius,  his  ready  and  multiform  talents,  and  his  temper 
which  deSed  disturbance,  had  mode  their  way.  He  had 
become  the  very  right  hand  of  Lord  Mounonth ;  his  only 
counsellor,  bis  only  confidant;  his  secret  agent ;  the  minister 
of  his  will.  And  well  did  Villebecqae  deserve  this  trust, 
and  ably  did  he  maintain  himself  in  the  difiicnit  position 
which  be  achieved.  There  was  nothing  which  Villebecque 
did  not  know,  nothing  which  he  could  not  do,  especially  at 
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Paris.  He  vtta  master  of  lus  eubjoct;  in  all  tliing^a  the 
eecret  of  snccesB,  and  without  ■wLicli,  however  they  may 
ivom  acciJent  dazzle  tJio  world,  the  statosman,  the  orator, 
the  author,  all  alike  feel  the  damning  coasciousnoaa  of  boiug 
charlatans. 

Coningsby  had  made  a  visit  (o  11.  Villebecqoc  and  Flora 
the  day  afUsr  his  arrival.  It  was  a  recollection  and  a  cour- 
tesy that  evidently  greatly  gratilled  them.  Vtllelwoqua 
talked  vi;ry  ranch  and  amusingly ;  and  Flora,  whom  Co- 
iiingsby  frequc-utly  aildroBsed,  very  little,  thongh  aho 
listened,  with  great  carucstDeas.  Couingaby  told  her  that 
lie  thought,  from  all  he  heard,  she  was  too  inucli  alone,  and 
r-onnsellod  her  to  gaiety.  But  nature,  that  had  mado  hot 
mild,  had  denied  her  that  constitutional  liveliness  of  being 
which  is  tho  graceful  property  of  French  women.  She  was 
a  lily  of  tho  valley,  that  loved  BecInBion  and  the  tranquillity 
of  virgin  glades.  Almost  every  day,  aa  ho  pamtcil  their 
entretolf  Coningsby  wonid  look  into  VUlebecqnc'B  apart- 
tiiunts  for  a,  moment,  to  ask  allor  Flora. 
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CHAPTER    n. 


SlDONU  was  to  dine  at  Lord  Monmouth's  the  day  after  Do 
luet  Lucretia,  and  afterwards  thoy  were  all  to  meet  nt  a 
ball  much  talked  of,  and  to  which  invitations  were  ranch 
sought;  and  wliich  was  to  be  given  that  eveuing  by  tho 

Baroness  S.  de  II d, 

Locd  Monmouth's  dinners  at  Paris  were  celebrated.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  thoy  hod  no  rivals ;  yet  there  wen> 
others  who  had  an  skilful  cooks,  others  who,  fur  such  a  pur- 
[xise,  were  equally  profiise  in  their  expenditure.  What, 
then,  WM  the  secret  spell  of  his  Bncccis  ?  Tho  sim])lost  in 
tho  world,  though  no  one  seemed  aware  of  it.  Hia  Lord- 
ship's platos  were  always  hot :  whereas  at  PariB,  in  the  best 
appointed  houses,  and  at  dinners  which,  for  costly  mat«rialfl 
and  admirable  art  in  tlicir  preparation,  cannot  bo  snrpassod. 
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the  efiect  ia  always  ccmsidembljr  lessened,  and  by  a  mods 
the  most  mortify  ing :  by  the  mere  circnmsLance  tbut  every 
one  at  a  French  dinner  is  Berved  on  a  cold  pl&w.  The 
reason  of  a  cnstom,  or  rather  a  necessity,  which  ooe  nonld 
tkink  &  nation  so  celebrated  for  their  gastrononucal  tssta 
woald  recoil  from,  ie  really,  it  is  believed,  that  the  ordinary 
French  poroelain  is  so  very  inferior  that  it  cannot  endnre 
the  preparatory  heat  for  dinner.  The  common  white  pot- 
tery, for  example,  which  is  in  general  nse,  and  always  fonnd 
at  the  caf^,  will  not  bear  vicinage  to  a  brisk  kitchen  firs 
for  half-an-honr.  Now,  if  we  only  had  that  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France  which  baa  been  eo  oft«n  on  the  point  of 
ootnpletion,  the  fabrics  of  oar  nnrivalled  pottcrieti,  in  ex- 
change for  their  capital  wines,  would  be  foond  throoghont 
France.  The  dinners  of  both  nations  would  be  improved: 
the  English  wonld  gain  a  delightfol  beverage,  and  the 
French,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  wonld  dine  oS  hot 
plates.  An  oiumswerable  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
commercial  reciprocity  I 

The  guests  at  Lord  Monmouth's  to-day  were  chiefly 
Carlists,  individuals  bearing  illustrious  names,  that  animate 
die  p^;e  of  history,  and  are  indissolobly  bound  np  with  the 
glorious  annals  of  their  great  country.  They  are  the  phan- 
toms of  a  past,  but  real  Aristocmoy ;  an  Aristooracy  that 
was  founded  on  on  intelligible  principle ;  which  claimed 
great  privileges  for  great  purposes ;  whose  hereditary  duties 
were  such,  that  their  possessors  were  perpetually  ia  the 
eye  of  the  nation,  and  who  maint^ned,  and,  in  a  curtain 
point  of  view  justified,  their  pre-eminence  by  constant  illns- 
t  ration. 

It  pleased  Lord  Monmonth  to  show  great  courtesies  to  a 
fallen  race  with  whom  lie  sympathised ;  whose  fathers  bod 
been  his  friends  in  the  days  of  his  hot  yonth ;  whoso 
mothers  he  had  made  love  to ;  whose  palaces  had  been  his 
home ;  whose  brilliant  tetes  he  remembered  ;  whoso  fanci&l 
splendoor  excited  his  c-arly  imagination  ;  and  whose  magni- 
ticent  and  wanton  Iniory  had  developed  his  own  predis- 
position for  bonndlros  enjoyment.    Soubisc  and  his  suppers ; 


Ilia  catlots  and  his  nuBtresBeB  ;  the  profuse  and  embftiruMd 
He  Lanragais,  -who  sigbed  for  '  entire  rain,'  as  for  a,  strange 
Ininiy,  which  perpetually  eluded  his  grasp;  these  were  the 
heroes  of  the  olden  time  that  Lord  Monraonth  worshipped  j 
the  wisdom  of  our  anceetora  which  he  appreciated  ;  and  he 
turned  to  their  recollection  for  relief  from  the  vulgar 
pnidence  of  the  degenerate  days  on  which  he  had  fallen  ; 
liaya  when  nobles  nmat  be  richer  than  other  men,  or  they 
c^^aso  to  have  any  dietinctioi). 

It  was  impossible  not  to  bo  atrnck  by  the  effeotitre 
appearance  of  Lady  Monmoeth  as  she  received  her  guests 
in  grand  toilet  preparatory  to  t)io  bail;  white  satin  and 
minever,  a  brilliant  tiara.  Her  fine  form,  her  costume  of  A 
fiuihion  as  perfect  as  its  maUrials  were  sumptnouK,  and  her 
presence  always  commanding  and  distinguished,  produced 
a  general  clTcut  to  which  few  could  be  insensible.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  mien  over  mere  beeuly  of  countenance. 

The  hotel  of  Madame  S.  de  R d  is  not  more  distin- 
guished by  ila  profuse  decoration,  than  by  the  fine  fast« 
Avhicli  has  goided  the  vast  expenditure.  Its  halls  of  ara- 
bcsqoB  are  almost  without  a  rival ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
cmbellishmont  in  which  the  liaiid  and  feeling  of  art  ore 
not  rect^nifled.  The  rooms  were  very  crowded ;  every- 
body distinguish L'd  in  Paris  was  there:  tlie  lady  of  the 
Court,  the  duchess  of  the  Faubourg,  the  wife  of  the  rich 
financier,  the  constitutional  Throne,  the  old  Monarchy,  tho 
modern  Bourse,  were  alike  represented.  Marshals  of  the 
Rmpiro,  Ministers  of  the  Croivn,  Dnkcs  and  Marquesses, 
whose  ancestors  lounged  in  the  CEil  de  Boenf  i  diplomatists 
of  alt  countries,  eminent  foreigners  of  all  nations,  deputies 
who  led  sections,  members  of  Iciirncd  and  sduntiBe  aca> 
demies,  occasionally  a  stray  poet;  a  sea  of  sparkling  tiaras, 
brilliant  bouquets,  ylittoring  stars,  and  glowing  ribbons, 
many  beautiful  faees,  many  famous  ones:  unquestionably 
tlie  general  air  of  a  iirstrato  Parisian  saloon,  on  a  great 
occasion,  is  not  easily  equalled.  In  London  there  is  not 
tiie  vanety  of  guests ;  nor  the  same  stzo  and  splendoor  ol 
saloona.     Our  houses  are  too  small  for  reception. 
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Goiubgsby,  who  had  stolen  away  from  hia  gruodfatlier's 
before  the  rest  of  the  gneats,  was  delighted  with  the  novelty 
of  the  Epleadid  Bceoe.  He  had  been  in  Paris  long  enough 
lo  make  some  acqaaiutances,  and  mostly  with  celebrated 
personages.  In  bis  long  froitless  endeavour  to  enter  tba 
saloon  in  which   they  danced,  he  found  himself  huBtled 

against  the  illuBtrioua  Baron  tou  H 1,  whom  ho  had 

sat  next  to  at  dinner  a  few  days  before  at  Count  M e's. 

'  It  is  more  difficult  than  catting  through  the  Isthmos  of 
Panama,  Baron,'  aaid  Coningsby,  alluding  to  a  paat  con- 
veraation. 

'  Infinitely,'  replied  M.  de  B-,  smiling ;  '  for  I  would 
nndcrtake  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus,  and  I  cannot  engage 
that  I  shall  enter  this  hall-room.' 

Time,  however,  brought  Comngsby  into  that  brilliant 
chamber.  What  a  blitze  of  hght  and  loveliness!  How 
coqnettiah  are  the  costiimea  !  How  vivid  the  flowers !  To 
sounds  of  stirring  melody,  beantiliil  beings  move  with 
grace.     Grace,  indeed,  is  beauty  in  action. 

Here,  where  all  are  fair  and  everything  is  attractive,  his 
eye  ia  suddenly  arrested  by  ono  object,  a  form  of  surpass- 
ing grace  among  the  graceful,  among  the  beauteous  a 
countenance  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

iShe  was  young  among  the  youthAil ;  a  lace  of  sanshina 
amid  all  that  artificial  light  1  lier  head  placed  upon  her 
Uiieiy-mouldcd  shoulders  with  a  queen-lilce  grace ;  a  coronet 
of  white  rosos  on  her  dark  bi-own  hair ;  her  only  ornament. 
It  was  the  beauty  of  the  piotare-gailery. 

The  eye  of  Coningsby  never  qnitted  her.  When  the 
dance  ceased,  he  bod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  nearer. 
He  met  ber  walking  with  her  cavaher,  and  be  was  con- 
scious that  fihe  observed  him.  Finally  he  remarked  that 
she  resumed  a  seat  nest  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  mistaken 
for  her  mother,  bat  had  afterwards  understood  to  be  Lady 
Wallinger. 

Coniugsby  relumed  to  the  other  saloons :  be  witnessed 
the  entrance  and  reception  of  Lady  Maninoutb,  who  moved 
on  towards  the  ball-room.     Soon  after  this,  Sidonia  arrived  j 
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with  the  atill  handsome  and  ever  courteous 
I>uke  D s.  Observing  Coningsby,  he  stopped  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Duke.  While  thus  con  versing;,  the  Doke, 
who  ia  fond  of  the  English,  observed,  '  See,  here  is  yooe 
bea.utiful  coautrywomiLn  that  all  the  world  are  talking  of. 
That  is  her  uncle.  Ho  brings  to  me  lottora  from  one  of 
your  lords,  whoso  came  I  cannot  recollect.* 

And  Sir  Joseph  and  his  lovely  Diece  Teritably  approftohed. 
The  Duke  addressed  them :  asked  them  in  the  name  of  hia 
Duchess  to  a  concert  on  the  next  Thursday ;  and,  after  a 
thousand  compliments,  moved  on.  Sidonia  stopped ;  Co- 
ningshy  oould  not  refrain  from  liugiiriug,  but  stood  a  little 
apart,  and  was  about  to  niove  awuy,  when  tLere  was  u 
whisper,  of  which,  without  hearing  a  word,  he  could  not 
resist  the  impression  that  he  was  the  subjeot.  He  felt  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  was  rcitirJng,  when  he  heard  Sidonia 
reply  to  an  enquiry  of  the  lady, '  The  same,'  and  then,  turn* 
ing  to  Coningsby,  said  aloud,  '  Coningsby,  Uiss  Millbank 
says  that  you  have  forgotten  her.' 

Coningsby  started,  advanced,  colonrod  a  little,  could  not 
conceal  his  Burprise.  The  lady,  too,  though  more  pre- 
pared, was  not  withoutooufuaion,  and  for  an  inatant  looked 
down.  Coningsby  recalled  at  that  moment  the  long  dark 
eyelaehea,  and  the  beautiful,  bashful  countenance  that  had 
so  charmed  him  at  Millbank  ;  but  two  years  had  otherwise 
efiectod  a  wondei'ful  change  iu  the  sister  of  his  school-day 
friend,  and  transformed  the  silent,  embarrassed  girl  into  a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  the  most  gracefii]  and 
impressive  mien. 

■It  is  not  BurpriHing  that  Mr.  Coningsby  should  not 
recollect  my  niece,'  said  Sir  Joseph,  addressing  Sidonia,  and 
wishing  to  cover  their  mutual  embarrassment ;  *  but  Jt  is 
impossible  for  her,  or  for  anyone  connected  with  her,  not  to 
be  anxiona  at  all  times  to  exprcaa  to  him  our  sense  of  what 
we  all  owe  bim.' 

Coningsby  and  Miss  Millbank  were  now  in  full  routine 
conversation,  consisting  of  questions ;  how  long  she  had 
been  at  Paris ;  when  she  liad  beard  last  from  Millbank ; 
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how  her  fether  was ;  also,  how  was  her  brother.  SidonU 
mode  an  obaen'ation  to  Sir  Joseph  on  a  paaser-by,  and  then 
bimaelf  moved  on ;  Coningsby  accompanying;  his  new 
friends,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  refrcshnjent-room,  to 
which  tliey  were  proceeding. 

'  And  JOB  have  passed  a  winter  at  Rome,'  said  Conini^by. 
'  How  I  envy  yon  I  1  feel  that  I  shall  never  bo  able  to 
traTelP* 

'  And  why  not  ?  ' 

'Life  haa  become  so  stirring,  that  there  is  ever  some 
great  canse  that  keeps  one  at  home.* 

'Life,  on  the  contrary,  so  swift,  that  all  may  see  now 
that  of  which  they  once  conld  only  read.' 

'The  golden  and  silver  sides  of  the  shield,'  said  Coningsby, 
with  a  sniile. 

'  And  yon,  like  a  good  knight,  will  maintain  yotir  own," 
'  No,  I  would  follow  yonrs,' 
'  Yon  have  not  heard  lately  from  Oswald  ?  ' 
'Oh,  yes;  I  think  tliere  are  no  snch  faithfnl  correapon- 
dcnta  OB  we  are  ;  I  only  wish  we  coald  meet." 

'  Yon  will  soon ;  but  he  is  snch  a  devotee  of  Oiford ; 
quite  a  monk ;  and  yon,  too,  Mr.  Coningsby,  are  much 
occopiod," 

'  Yea,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Millbank,  1  was  in  hopes, 
when  I  once  paid  yon  a  visit,  I  might  have  found  your 
brother,' 

'  But  tlmt  was  snch  a  rapid  visit,'  eaid  Miss  Millbank. 

'  I  always  remember  it  with  delight,'  said  Coningsby, 

'  Yon  were  willing  to  bo  pleased ;  but  Millbank,  notwith- 

Btnnding   Rome,  commands  my  affections,  and  in  Spite  of 

this  suTTOnnding   splendour,  I  could  hiive  wished  to  have 

passed  my  Christmas  in  Lancashire.' 

'  Mr.  Millbank  haa  lately  purchased  a  yerj  beautifol 
place  in  tbo  connty.  I  became  acquainted  with  Hellingsley 
when  staying  at  my  grandfather's.' 

'Ah  I  I  have  never  seen  it;  indeed,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised that  papa  became  its  purchaser,  because  he  never 
will  live  there;   and  Oswald,  I  am  Bare,  conld  never  be 
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teinpt«d  to  quit  lliUbank.  You  know  what  onthusiastic 
ideas  he  has  of  bis  order  ? ' 

'  Like  all  liis  ideas,  sound,  and  liigli,  and  pure-  1  always 
dnly  appreciated  your  brother's  greut  abilities,  and,  what 
ia  far  more  important,  bis  lofty  mind.  When  I  recollect 
our  Eton  days,  I  cannot  understand  how  more  than  two 
years  havo  passed  away  witbont  our  being  together.  I  am 
flare  the  iaiJt  is  mine.  I  might  now  have  been  at  Oxford 
iiistcnd  of  Paris.  And  yet,'  added  Coningsby,  '  that  would 
liare  been  a  sad  mistake,  since  I  ahoold  not  have  had  tlie 
happiness  of  being  here.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  that  would  have  been  a  sad  mistake,'  said  Ulsa 
Millbank. 

'  Edith,'  said  Sir  Joseph,  rejoining  his  niece,  from  whom 
lie  had  been  momentarily  separated,  '  Edith,  that  ia  Mon- 
sieur Thiers.' 

In  the  meantime,  Sidonia  reached  tbo  ball-room,  and 
sitting  near  the  entrance  was  Lady  Monmouth,  who  imme- 
diately addressed  him.  He  was,  as  usual,  intohigont  and 
Diiimpassioitod,  and  yet  not  without  a  delicate  deference 
which  ifl  flattering  to  women,  especially  if  not  altugethar 
unworthy  of  it,  Sidonia  always  admired  Lucretia,  and 
[iruferred  her  society  to  that  of  most  persons.  But  the 
Lady  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  she  had  conquered  or 
coald  vanquish  bis  heart.  Sidonia  was  one  of  those  men, 
not  BO  rare  as  may  be  supposed,  who  shrink,  above  all 
things,  from  an  adventure  of  gallantry  with  a  woman  in  a 
position.  He  had  neither  time  nor  tamper  for  sentimontal 
circumvolutions.  He  detoBt«d  the  diplomacy  of  passion  : 
protocols,  protracted  negotiations,  conferences,  correspon- 
dence, treaties  projected,  ratified,  violaU'd.  Ho  had  no 
genius  for  the  tactics  of  intrigue  j  your  reconiioiteringB, 
and  marchings,  and  counter-marchings,  sap  pings  and 
minings,  assaults,  sometimes  surrenders,  and  sometimes 
repulses.  All  the  solemn  and  studied  hypocrisies  were  to 
him  infinitely  wearisome  ;  and  if  the  movements  were  not 
merely  formal,  thoy  irritated  him,  distracted  his  feelings, 
dUturbed  the  tenor  of   his   mind,  deranged  his  nervous 
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8yBi«in.  Something  of  the  old  Oriental]  vein  iuSaenced 
him  in  his  carriage  towiinla  ^omen.  He  woa  oilener 
behind  the  ecenea  of  the  Opera  Honse  than  in  his  box  ;  he 
delighted,  too,  in  the  society  of  iraipai ;  Aspasia  was  hia 
heroine.  Obliged  to  appear  mnch  in  what  is  esteemed 
pure  society,  he  cultivated  the  acqaointance  of  clever 
women,  bccanso  they  interested  him ;  bnt  in  Each  aaloona 
his  feminine  acqnaintanceii  were  mei^lj  p^cfaological.  No 
lady  ooald  accnse  him  of  trifling  with  her  feelings,  however 
d^ided  might  be  his  predilection  for  her  conversation.  He 
yielded  at  once  to  an  admirer ;  never  trespasaed  by  any 
chance  into  the  domain  of  sentiment;  never  broke,  by  any 
accident  or  blunder,  into  the  irregular  paces  of  flirtation ; 
was  a  man  who  notoriously  would  never  diminish  by 
marrit^e  the  purity  of  his  race  ;  and  one  who  always  main, 
tained  that  passion  and  polished  life  were  quite  incompatible. 
He  liked  the  drawing-room,  and  he  liked  the  Desert,  but  he 
would  not  consent  tliat  either  should  trench  on  their  mutual 
privileges. 

The  Princess  Imcretia  had  yielded  herself  t«  the  spell  of 
Sidonia'a  society  at  Coningeby  Caatle,  when  she  knew  that 
marriage  was  impoasiblo.  Bnt  she  loved  liim  -  aud  with 
an  Itaban  spirit.  Nuvr  they  met  again,  and  she  was  the 
Marchioness  of  Monmouth,  a  very  great  lady,  very  lanch 
admired,  and  followed,  and  courted,  and  very  powerfiiL 
It  is  our  great  moralist  who  tells  ns,  in  the  immortal  page, 
that  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  a  great  lady  is  more 
delightful  than  with  ladies  of  a  lower  degree.  In  this  he 
contradicts  the  good  old  ballad  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Dr. 
Johnson  annoanced  to  Boswell,  '  Sir,  in  the  case  of  a 
Countess  the  imagination  is  more  excited.' 

But  Sidonia  was  a  man  on  whom  the  conventional  supe- 
riorities of  life  produced  as  little  effect  as  a  flake  falling  on 
the  glaciers  of  the  high  Alps.  His  comprehension  of  tba 
woi'ld  and  human  nature  wua  too  vast  and  complete;  he 
understood  too  well  the  relative  value  of  things  to  appre- 
ciate atiything  but  essential  excellence ;  aud  that  sot  too 
much.     A  charming  woman  was  not  more  charming  to 
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him  buuauBo  she  cliiuiood  U>  be  &o  omproas  in  a  pfurlioolftr 
diatriot  of  one  of  the  BmaJlest  planota  ;  a  aharming  x 
under  Bny  ciroamatancea  was  not  an  unique  animal.  When 
Sidonia  lelt  a  dLtposition  to  bo  spell-boitiid,  be  used  to  re- 
view in  his  memory  all  the  charm  i eg  women  of  whom  he 
had  read  in  tJie  books  of  all  literatorca,  tuid  whom  he  had 
Icnown  himself  in  every  court  and  climo,  and  the  result  of 
hia  reflections  ovor  was,  thiit  the  charminK  woman  in  ques- 
tion was  by  no  meuns  the  paragon,  wliicli  some  who  hod 
read,  aeen,  and  thought  less,  might  be  inclined  to  estuem 
her.  There  waa,  iuJouU,  no  subject  on  which  Sidonia  dis- 
coursed so  fohcitously  aa  ou  woman,  and  none  on  wliioh 
Lord  Eskdale  more  frequently  endeavoured  to  attract  him. 
Ho  would  toll  you  Tabnadical  aturies  nlxiut  our  mother  Eve 
and  the  Queen  of  Shcba,  which  would  have  oatonished  you. 
There  was  not  a  free  lady  of  Greece,  Leontium  and  Phryue, 
IaIs,  Danao,  and  Lamia,  the  Egyptian  girl  Thonis,  ruspocL- 
ing  whom  ho  could  not  toll  you  oa  many  diverting  ialett  a» 
if  they  wore  ladiee  of  Lorotto ;  not  a  nook  of  Athonioua, 
not  un  obscure  scholiast,  not  a  passage  in  a  Greek  orutor, 
that  oonld  throw  Ught  on  these  pei-souagM.  which  waa  not  at 
his  command.  What  storiea  he  would  tod  you  about  Muro 
Antony  and  the  actress  Cytheria  in  their  oharJut  drawn  by 
tigers  I  What  a  chontctiT  would  bo  paint  of  that  Flora 
who  gave  hur  gardens  to  tlio  Itoniun  people  1  It  would  dr«w 
tcnra  to  your  eyes.  No  man  waa  evor  ao  learned  in  the 
fonuilo  maunors  of  the  huit  oeuturie»  of  polytlieiiun  aa 
Sidonia.  You  would  have  auppoaod  that  he  had  devoted 
his  stadies  peculiarly  to  that  period  if  you  had  not  oh&noed 
to  draw  him  to  the  Itahnn  middle  agna.  And  even  thesa 
atartliug  rcvelationa  wero  almost  eclipsed  by  hia  anecdotes 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  Ili.  of  France,  with  uvt^ry  character 
of  which  ho  was  aa  familiar  as  with  the  brilliimt  groapa 
that  at   thia  momuut  hlled    tbo  anioouB  of   Madame   de 
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Tax  image  of  Edith  Millbank  was  the  laet  tlionght  of 
Coningabj,  as  he  sank  into  on  agitated  alnmber.  To  him 
had  hitherto  in  general  boon  accorded  the  precious  boon  of 
dreamless  gloep.  Homer  tella  na  these  phantasnias  oomo 
from  Jove ;  tbey  are  rather  tie  children  of  a  distracted 
Bonl.  Coningsbj  this  night  lived  mocb  in  pmt  years, 
Twied  by  painful  perplesities  of  the  present,  nliich  he 
ocmld  neither  sabdae  nor  comprehend.  The  scene  flitted 
from  Eton  to  the  oastto  of  his  grandfather;  and  then  h« 
found  himself  amoug  thu  jiictnres  of  the  Rue  de  Tronchet, 
but  their  owner  bore  the  foatm'oa  of  the  senior  MiUbank. 
A  beaatiiiU  countcnaDi:e  that  was  alternately  the  &ce  in 
the  mysterious  picture,  and  then  that  of  Edith,  haunted 
him  under  all  circum  stances.  He  woke  little  refreshed ; 
restless,  and  yet  sensible  of  some  scci'et  joy. 

He  woke  to  think  of  her  of  vhom  he  had  dreamed.  The 
light  had  dawned  on  his  soul.     Coniugsby  loved. 

Ah  I  what  is  that  ambition  that  haunts  onr  youth,  that 
thirst  for  power  or  tha.t  lust  of  fame  that  forces  us  from 
obscurity  into  the  sunblaze  of  the  world,  what  are  these 
■entimenta  so  high,  so  vehement,  so  ennobling  p  They 
Tanish,  and  in  an  iastant,  before  the  glance  of  a  woman ! 

Coningsby  had  scarcely  quitted  her  side  tho  preceding 
eve.  Be  hung  upon  tho  occeots  of  that  clear  sweet  voice, 
and  sought,  with  tremulous  fascination,  the  gleaming 
splendour  of  those  soft  dork  eyes.  And  now  he  sat  in  his 
chamber,  with  his  eyes  tiled  upon  vacancy.  All  thoughts 
and  feelings,  pursuits,  desires,  life,  merge  in  one  absorbing 
nntiment. 

It  is  impossible  to  exist  without  seeing  her  again,  and 
instantly.  He  had  requested  and  gained  permission  to  call 
on  Lady  WalUnger ;  he  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  availing 
himself  of  it.  Aa  early  as  was  tolerably  decorous,  and 
before,  in   aU    probabihly,    thoy  could  quit   their    hotel, 
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Coningabj  repaired  to  the  Roe  de  Riroli  to  ■pay  his  rospocta 
to  hiB  neir  friends. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  indnlged  in  fanciful  §peaulationa 
which  coniiect«d  Edith  and  the 'mysterious  portrait  of  his 
motlier.  Ho  felt  himseli^  as  it  wero,  near  the  falfilment  of 
some  &te,  and  on  the  threshold  of  some  critical  discovery. 
He  recalled  the  impatient,  even  alarmed,  cxpreBsions  of 
^gby  at  Moatem  six  years  ago,  when  he  proposed  to  invite 
young  MiUbank  to  his  grandfather's  dinner  ;  the  vindictive 
fend  that  existed  between  the  two  familiea,  and  for  which 
'poliUcal  opinion,  or  even  party  passion,  could  not  Battsfao- 
torily  account ;  and  ho  reasoned  himself  into  a  conviction, 
that  the  solutioa  of  many  perplexities  was  at  hand,  and 
that  ail  would  bo  cousummated  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one,  by  his  unexpected  but  inevitable  agency. 

Coningaby  found  Sir  Joseph  alone.  The  worthy  Baronet 
was  at  any  rate  no  participator  in  Mr.  Millbank's  vindictiva 
feelings  against  Lord  Moniaonth.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
a  very  high  respect  for  a  Marquees,  whatever  might  be  hia 
opinions,  and  no  mean  consideration  for  a  Marquess'  grand> 
son.  Sir  Joseph  had  inherited  a  large  fortune  nmde  by 
commerce,  and  had  iucreoaed  it  by  the  same  means.  He 
was  A  middle-clats  Wliig,  had  faithfully  supported  that 
party  in  his  native  town  during  the  days  thoy  wandered  ia 
the  wilderness,  and  had  well  earned  iiis  share  of  the  milk 
and  honey  when  they  vanquished  the  promised  land.  In 
the  spring-tide  of  Liberalism,  when  the  world  woa  not 
KD&lytical  of  free  opinions,  and  odious  distinctions  wore  not 
drawn  between  Finality  men  and  progressive  Reformers, 
Mr.  Wallinger  had  been  the  popnlai-  loader  of  a  powerful 
body  of  his  fellow-citisens,  wtio  lud  returned  him  to  the 
Srst  Beformcd  Parliament,  and  where,  in  spite  of  many  a 
menacing  registration,  he  had  contrived  to  remain.  Ha 
bad  never  given  a  Radical  vote  witliout  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  not  afraid  of  giving 
on  unpopular  one  to  serve  his  friends.  He  was  not  like 
that  distinguish od  Liberal,  who,  after  dining  with  the  Iftts 
Whig  Premier,  expressed  his  gratification  and  his  gratitude, 
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i^  assuring  his  LoiiiBtiip  that  be  might  count  on  Ub  sap- 
porl  oa  all  popular  qaesLiotis. 

'I  want  men  who  will  support  the  goTemiaent  on  all 
unpopular  qocBtionB,'  rc'plied  the  witly  Btatesjuan. 

Mr.  Wallinger  was  one  of  these  men.  His  high  charac- 
ter and  strong  purse  were  always  In  the  &ont  rank  in  tlio 
hour  of  danger.  His  snpport  in  the  House  was  limited  to 
hia  votes ;  but  in  other  places  equally  important,  at  a, 
meeting  at  a  political  club,  or  in  Downing  Street,  lie  could 
lind  hia  tongue,  take  what  is  called  a  '  practical '  view  of  a 
question,  adopt  what  is  called  an  '  independent  tone,'  reani- 
mate confidence  in  ministers,  check  mutiny,  and  set  a  bright 
and  bold  example  to  the  wavering.  A  man  of  bis  property, 
and  high  character,  and  sound  views,  so  practical  and  so 
independent,  this  was  evidently  the  block  from  which  a 
Uaroneb  gbould  be  cut,  and  in  due  time  he  figured  Sir 
Joseph. 

A  Spanish  gentleman  of  ample  means,  and  of  a  good 
Catalan  family,  flying  during  a  pohtical  convulsion  to 
England,  arrived  with  bis  two  dangbters  at  Liverpool,  and 
bore  letters  of  introdnction  to  the  house  of  Wallinger. 
Some  little  time  after  this,  by  one  of  those  stormy  vioissi- 
tudea  of  political  fortune,  of  late  years  not  unusual  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  returned  lo  his  native  country,  and  left  bia 
children,  and  the  managomeat  of  that  portion  of  his  fortune 
that  he  bad  succeeded  in  brining  vrith  him,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  father  of  tha  present  Sir  Joseph.  This 
gentleman  was  about  f^^nin  to  become  an  enle,  when  he 
met  with  an  nntimely  end  in  one  of  those  terrible  tumults 
of  which  Barcelona  is  the  fi'Cqncnt  scene. 

Tho  younger  Wallinger  was  touched  by  the  charms  of 
one  of  his  father's  wards.  Her  beauty  of  a  character  to 
which  he  was  unaccnstomed,  her  accomplishments  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  rehnemcnt  of  her  manners,  conspicuous  in 
the  circle  in  which  ho  lived,  captivated  him ;  and  though 
they  had  no  heir,  the  onion  had  been  one  of  great  felicity. 
Sir  Joseph  W!LS  proud  of  his  wife ;  be  secretly  considered 
himself,  though  bis  'tone  '  was  as  hberal  and  independent 
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ai  in  old  dny»,  tu  be  on  the  tbreabold  of  ariaLui^ruc}-,  nnd 
was  conac-ioiia  that  Lady  Wallinger  played  bei-  part  not 
unworthily  in  the  elovatod  oirclos  in  which  they  now  !>«• 
quontly  found  thomsolves.  Sir  Joseph  woa  foud  of  groat 
people,  and  not  averso  to  tmvel ;  hecause,  hearing  a  title, 
and  being  a  inoinlior  of  thn  British  Parliamf^t,  actl  iklways 
moving  with  tho  nppendages  of  wealth,  servants,  curringcs 
and  couriers,  and  fortiiiud  with  no  lack  of  letters  from 
the  Foreign  Ofliao,  he  was  everywhere  ovknom lodged,  and 
received,  and  treated  as  a  personage  ;  was  invited  to  oourt- 
bolla,  dined  with  ambassadors,  aud  found  Iiinisolf  and  bin 
lady  at  every  festival  of  diatiuction. 

Tlio  elder  Millbank  had  been  Joseph  ■Wftlhngor'fl  youthftil 
friend.  Different  as  were  their  dispositions  and  tbo  rate  of 
their  abilities,  their  political  opinions  were  tlie  eamo  ;  and 
commoroo  habitually  connected  their  interests.  During  a 
viait  to  Liverpool,  MiJIbank  had  made  tho  ncqimintance  of 
tJie  sister  of  Lady  Wallinger,  and  bid  been  a  successful 
Bilitor  for  her  hand.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  EdiUi 
and  of  the  soboolfellow  of  Coningsby.  It  was  only  within 
a  very  few  years  that  sbe  had  died  ;  she  had  soareely  lived 
long  enough  to  complete  the  education  of  her  daughter,  to 
whom  Ebe  was  devoted,  and  on  whom  she  laviabod  the 
many  accomplishments  that  sbe  possessed.  Lady  Wallinger 
having  no  children,  and  being  very  fond  of  her  niece,  hod 
watched  over  Edith  with  infinite  sohcitudo,  and  finally  had 
persuaded  Mr.  Millbank,  that  it  would  be  well  tb&t  his 
daughter  should  accompany  them  in  their  somewhat  exten- 
sive travels.  It  was  not,  therefore,  only  that  nature  had 
developed  a  beautiful  woman  out  of  a  imshful  girl  sines 
Coningsby's  visit  to  I^Iillbank ;  but  really,  every  means  and 
every  opportuni^  that  eonld  contribute  to  render  an  indi- 
vidual capable  of  adorning  the  most  accomplished  circles 
of  life,  had  naturally,  and  without  cfTort,  fallen  to  the  for- 
tunate lot  of  the  manufacturer's  danghter.  Edith  possessed 
an  intelligence  equal  to  those  occasions.  Without  losing 
the  native  simplicity  of  her  character,  which  sprang  from 
tho  heart,  and  wliich  tho  strong  and  original  bent  of  hsr 
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Fatlier's  mind  had  fostered,  she  had  imbibed  all  the  rellnc- 
ment  and  facility  of  the  polished  circlea  lu  which  she 
moved.  She  had  s.  clear  head,  B.  fine  taste,  and  a  gtmeronn 
spirit!  '^^  received  bo  much  admirutiou,  that,  though  b^ 
no  means  insensible  to  homage,  her  heart  was  free;  was 
strotiglj  attached  to  her  family  ;  and,  notwith standing  all 
the  splendour  of  Rome,  and  ths  briitiancj'  of  Paris,  her 
thoughts  wore  often  in  her  Saxon  valley,  amid  the  green 
hills  and  busy  foctoricB  of  Millbank. 

Sir  Joseph,  finding  himself  alone  with  the  grandsoa  of 
Lord  Monmoath,  was  not  very  aoxioDS  that  the  lodiei 
should  immediately  appear.  He  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  what  are  called  '  the  real  feelings  of 
the  Tory  party ;'  and  he  began  to  pump  with  a  aeductivQ 
semblance  of  frankness.  For  Lis  part,  he  had  never 
donbtcd  tliat  &  Conservative  government  was  ultimately 
inevitable  ;  bad  told  Lord  John  so  two  years  ago,  and,  be- 
tween themselves,  Lord  John  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  present  position  of  the  Whigs  was  the  necessary  fate 
of  all  progressive  parties ;  conld  not  see  exactly  bow  it 
would  end ;  thought  sometimes  it  most  end  in  a  fnsion  of 
parties ;  but  could  not  well  see  how  tliat  conld  be  brongbt 
about,  at  least  at  present.  For  bis  part,  should  be  happy 
lo  witness  an  union  of  the  boat  men  of  all  parties,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  without  any  rofercuce  to 
imy  particular  opinions.  And,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  it 
was  not  at  all  imposaiblo  he  might  find  it  hia  duty  some  day 
to  support  a  Conservative  government. 

Sir  Joseph  was  much  astonished  when  Gcaiji^ttljy,  who 
being  somewhat  impatient  for  the  entrance  of  the  ladies 
was  ratlier  more  abrupt  than  his  wont,  (-olfl  tliP  ffiortbjf 
Baronet  that  he  looked  upon  a  govemmont  without  dis- 
tinct principles  of  poUf^.aa  only  a  stoprgup  to  a  nida- 
spread  and  demoralising  anarchy ;  that  Jiu  Toe  one.  could 
not  comprehend  bow  a  free  governmcot  ooujd  endare 
wilUoHt  national  opinions  to  apliold  Hi  and  that  goTern- 
ments  for  the  preatrvation  of  peace  and  order,  and  nothing 
else,  had  better  be  sought  in  ChinatOrMnoTig  t-b?  Aantria"")- 
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tho  CliineaL"  of  Euro[ie.  Anfor  ^vmar.vallirc 
Iho  natuml  queNtioii  whs,  Wliat  do  joa  cuod 
Do  you  mean  to  conserve  things  or  only  uajiiL-s,  rcttlities  or 
iiicmly  appearances  ?  Or,  ilo  you  mean  to  ccnrinno  tho 
Hystcm  commenced  m  18S4,  unci,  wit.ti  a  liypocritical  roror* 
cnce  for  tlie  principles,  and  ft  saperatitiona  adhuaion  to  the 
forms,  of  lli<i  old  exolusivo  oonstitntion,  carry  on  your 
policy  by  latitudiimrian  practice  ? 

Sir  Jo§oph  starod ;  it  was  tLc  fii'st  Uint!  tliat  any  inkling 
of  tlio  viowe  of  tho  New  Generation  had  canplit  hifl  ear, 
They  were  atrango  and  nnaccustomed  acccnt.H,  Ho  waa 
cxtrumcly  perplexed ;  could  by  no  meaoa  mnlcn  out  what 
his  companion  was  driving  at;  at  lan^th,  with  a  mthor 
knowing  smile,  expressivs  us  muoli  of  compassion  as  com- 
prehension, be  remarked, 

'  Ah  !  I  see  J  you  ai-o  a  regular  Orangeman," 

'  I  look  upon  an  Orangeman,'  said  Coningsby,  'aa  a  pore 
Whig!  tho  only  professor  and  practiaer  of  nnadnlt«rat«d 
Whiggism; 

Tiiis  was  too  mnob  for  Sir  Jonuph,  whoso  political  know-. 
ledga  did  not  rcucli  much  ftirtlier  baok  tlian  the  ministry 
of  tho  Mtdiocrities ;  hardly  touched  tho  times  of  the  Cor- 
responding Sooioty.  But  he  was  a  oantious  man,  and 
never  replied  in  haste.  Ho  was  about  feeling  his  way, 
when  he  oxperionced  the  goldon  ndrantnge  of  gaining 
time,  for  tho  ladies  enlci'cd. 

Tho  heart  of  Coningsby  throbbcti  as  Edith  appoon^d. 
She  extended  tn  him  hrr  hand ;  her  face  radiant  with  kind 
eipression.  Lady  Wallinger  seemed  gratified  also  by  hts 
visit.  Slio  hail  much  elegance  in  her  manner ;  a  calm,  aod 
address  ;  and  she  spoko  Bnglieii  with  a  swoet  Doric  iri'egn- 
Inrity.  Thry  all  sat  down,  talked  of  the  last  night's  batt, 
of  a  thoRsnnd  things,  There  was  something  animating  u 
tiie  frank,  cheerful  spirit  of  Kdith.  Slie  had  a  quick  ctya 
both  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ridiculous,  and  tlirow  out 
her  obsi'rvations  in  terse  and  vivid  phnues.  Au  hour,  and 
mora  than  an  honi',  passed  away,  and  Couingsby  etill  found 
some  excuse  not  to  depart.     It  seemed  that  on  this  morn- 
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ing  thej  wore  about  to  make  an  eTpedition  into  the  antique 
citj  of  Paris,  to  visit  some  old  hotels  which  retained  their 
charaoter ;  especially  thej  Lad  heard  much  of  the  liotel 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  with  its  fortified  courtyard. 
Coningsby  espresaed  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
showed  some  knowledge.  Sir  Joseph  invited  him  to  join 
the  party,  which  of  ail  thioga  iu  the  world  was  what  he 


CHAPTER  rV. 

Not  a  day  elapsed  without  Coningaby  being  in  the  company 
of  Editb.  Time  was  precious  for  him,  for  the  a[iire3  and 
pinnacles  of  Cambridge  already  began  to  loom  in  the 
distance,  and  he  reeolved  to  make  the  moat  determined 
eSbrta  not  to  lose  a  day  of  his  liberty.  And  yet  to  call 
every  morning  in  the  Bue  de  RivoU  was  an  exploit  which 
surpassed  even  the  audacity  of  love !  More  than  once, 
making  the  attempt,  his  conrt^  tailed  him,  and  he  turned 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilerles,  and  only  watched  the 
windows  of  the  house.  Circnmstancea,  however,  favoured 
him :  he  received  a  letter  from  Oswald  Millbank ;  be  was 
bound  to  communicate  in  person  this  evidence  of  bia 
friend's  existence :  and  when  he  had  to  reply  to  the  letter, 
he  mn.it  necessarily  inquire  whether  his  friend's  relatives 
had  any  message  to  tr.Lnsniit  to  him.  These,  however, 
were  only  sliglit  advantages.  What  assisted  Coningsby  ia 
his  plans  and  wishes  was  the  great  pleasure  which  Sidonia, 
with  whom  he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  took  in  the 
society  of  the  Wallingers  and  their  niece.  Sidonia  pre- 
sented Lady  Wallinger  with  his  opera-boi  during  her  s»y 
at  Paris ;  invited  them  frequently  to  hia  agreeable  dinner, 
parties ;  and  announced  his  determination  to  give  a  ball, 
which  Lady  Wallinger  esteemed  a  delicate  attention  to 
Editb  i  while  Lady  Monmoath  flattered  Lerself   that  the 
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ToBtiva.  sprang  from  the  desire  ahe  hail  czppesaad  of  ai«ing[ 
the  celebrated  faot^l  of  Sidonia  to  advanta^. 

Coniiigahy  was  very  hapjiy.  His  rooming  visiU  to  the 
Roe  de  Bivoli  acoined  always  welcome,  and  seldom  an 
evening  elapsed  in  which  he  did  not  find  himself  in  the 
society  of  Edith.  She  seemed  not  to  wish  to  conco&l  thftt 
his  presence  gave  her  pleasure,  and  tbongh  she  had  many 
adiairers,  and  had  im  airy  graciocsncsa  for  all  of  them, 
Cuningsby  sonietinieB  iudnlged  the  exquisite  snspioion  that 
Ihero  was  a  flattering  distinction  in  hor  carriage  to  himself. 
Under  the  iuflnuiicu  of  these  feelings,  he  began  daily  to  bo 
more  conscioua  tliat  aoparation  would  be  an  intolerable 
calamity ;  he  began  to  meditate  upon  the  feasibility  of 
keeping  a  half  term,  and  of  poatpouing  hia  dopnrtnro  to 
Cambridge  to  a  period  nearer  the  time  when  Edith  would 
probably  return  to  Kngland. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Parisian  world  tuUfed  murk  of 
the  grand  f&te  which  wus  abont  to  be  givi^n  by  Sidonia. 
Coningsby  heard  much  of  it  one  day  when  dining  at  his 
grandfather's.  Lady  Monmouth  scamod  very  intent  on  the 
occasion.  Even  Lord  Moumoath  half  talked  of  going, 
though,  for  hia  pari,  ho  wished  people  would  come  to  him, 
and  never  ask  him  to  their  houses.  That  waa  his  idea  of 
sooiety.  Ho  Uked  the  world,  hut  he  liked  to  find  it  andt^i* 
his  own  I'uof.  Ho  gmdgcd  them  nothing,  bo  that  they 
would  not  insist  U[>uu  tlie  reeiprocify  of  cold-catching,  and 
would  eat  his  good  dinners  instead  of  insisting  on  his 
eating  their  bad  oqoh, 

'  But  Monsionr  Sidonia's  conic  is  u  gam,  tliey  eny,' 
observed  an  AttJich^  of  an  embassy. 

'I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  Sidonia  is  a  man  of  sonso, 
almost  the  only  man  of  sense  I  know.  I  never  canght 
him  tripping.  Ho  uevrr  makes  a  false  move.  Sidonia  ia 
exactly  the  sort  of  man  I  like ;  you  know  yon  oannol 
deceive  him,  and  titat  he  does  not  want  to  deceive  you,  I 
wish  he  hked  a  rubber  more.     Then  he  would  be  perfoct.' 

•  They  say  ho  is  going  to  be  married,'  said  the  Attach^, 

'Poh  I '  said  Lord  Monmouth. 
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'  Mftrried ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Monmonth.     '  To  whom  ? ' 

'  To  yonr  beautifol  conntrywomiiD,  "  la  bello  Acglaise," 
thlit  all  tbe  world  talks  of,*  said  the  Attuehe. 

'And  who  may  she  be,  prayp'  said  the  Marqoess.  '1 
have  so  many  beautiful  countnrwomen.' 

*  Mademoiselle  Millhank.'  ^d  the  Attaohe. 

'Millbankl'  said  the  Uarqness,  with  a  lowering  brow. 
'  There  are  so  many  Millbanka,  Do  yon  know  what 
Millbank  this  is,  Harry  ? '  he  inqaired  of  his  grandson, 
who  hod  listened  to  the  eonversaLion  with  a  rather  embar> 
rassed  and  even  agitated  spirit. 

'  What,  sir  j  yes,    Milibank  ? '  said  Coningsby. 

'  I  say,  do  yon  know  who  this  Milibank  Is  ? ' 

'  Oh !  Miss  Milibank :  yea,  I  believe,  that  is,  I  knovr  a 
daughter  of  the,  the  gentleman  who  pnrchasod  some  pro- 
per^ near  you.' 

'  Oh !  that  fellow !     Has  he  gat  a  daughter  here  ?  ' 

'The  most  beautiful  girl  in  Paris,'  said  the  Attach^, 

'  Lady  Monmonth,  have  yon  seen  this  beanty,  that 
Sidonia  ia  going  to  marry  i*'  he  added,  with  a  fiendish 
tangh. 

'  I  have  seen  the  yoong  lady,'  Baid  Lady  Monmouth ; 
'  but  I  had  not  beard  that  Monsieur  Sidonia  wu  about  to 
marry  her." 

'  Is  she  so  very  beantifiil?  '  inquired  onoUier  gentleman. 

'  Yes,'  said  Lady  Monmouth,  calm,  but  pale. 

'  Poh ! '  said  the  Marquess  again. 

'  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  fact,'  said  the  Attache,  '  not  at 
least  an  on-dil.  I  bave  it  from  a  quarter  that  could  not 
well  bo  mistaken.' 

Behold  a  little  snatch  of  ordinary  dinner  gossip  that  left 
a  very  painfnl  impression  on  the  minda  of  three  individuals 
who  were  present. 

Tbe  name  of  Milibank  revived  in  Lord  Moamouth's  mind 
a  sense  of  defeat,  discomfiture,  and  disgust ;  HellingBlej, 
lost  elections,  and  Air.  Rigby ;  three  subjects  which  Lord 
Monmonth  had  succeeded  for  a  time  in  expelling  &om  his 
sensations.     His  lordship  thought  that,  in  all  probability, 
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him  because  she  cbauocd  to  be  au  empi'eim  in  a  partical&r 
diatrict  of  one  of  the  amaJleat  plajiets  ;  a  ch&rmiitg  womaa 
□sder  any  circumstance  a  ■waa  not  aa  uoiqiie  ammal.  When 
Sidouiu  fait  a.  disposition  to  bo  spoU-boQcd,  he  used  to  re- 
view in  his  memory  all  the  cbarming  women  of  whom  he 
bod  read  in  t^e  books  of  ail  Utoratores,  ajid  whom  he  had 
known  himself  in  every  court  and  clinio,  and  the  resolt  of 
bis  reflections  over  was,  that  the  charming  woman  in  ques- 
tion was  by  no  means  the  paragon,  whicii  some  who  had 
read,  seen,  and  thought  less,  might  be  inclined  to  esteem 
her.  There  was,  indeed,  no  subject  on  which  Sidonia  dis- 
coursed BO  felicitously  as  on  woman,  and  none  on  which 
Lord  Eskdale  more  fiequently  endeavoured  to  attract  bim. 
He  would  tell  yon  Talnmdical  stories  about  our  mother  Eve 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  wliicb  would  have  astonished  jon. 
There  was  not  a  free  lady  of  Greece,  Leontinm  and  Phryiie, 
Lais,  Danae,  and  Lamia,  the  Egyptian  girl  Thouis,  respoct- 
ing  whom  he  could  not  tell  you  as  many  diverting  talea  as 
if  they  ■mara  ladies  of  Lorctto ;  not  a  nook  of  Athenffioa, 
not  an  obscure  scholiast,  not  a  passage  in  a  Greek  orator, 
that  could  throw  light  on  these  personagi-s,  which  waa  not  at 
bis  command.  What  stories  he  would  tell  you  about  Mara 
Antony  and  the  actreaa  Cytheris  in  their  chariot  di'awn  by 
tigers !  What  a  character  would  he  paint  of  that  Flora 
who  gave  her  gardens  to  the  lloraan  people  !  It  would  draw 
(ears  to  your  eyea.  No  man  was  ever  so  learned  in  the 
female  manners  of  the  last  ceutui-isH  of  polytheism  «8 
Sidonia.  You  would  have  supposed  that  he  had  devoted 
his  studies  peculiarly  to  that  period  if  you  bad  not  chanced 
to  draw  him  to  the  Italian  middle  ages,  And  even  those 
startling  revelations  were  almost  eclipsed  by  his  anecdotes 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  lU.  of  Prance,  with  every  character 
of  which  ho  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  brilliant  groups 
that  at   this  moment  iilled    the   saloons   of   Madame    d« 
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Tbic  image  of  Edith  Millbank  vas  the  last  thought  of        , 
GoningBbj,  as  he  sank  into  or  agitated  slnmber.    To  him       ' 
hod  hitherto  in  general  been  accorded  the  precions  boon  of        i 
dreamlesa  sleep.    Homer  tolls  ns  fliese  phantasmae  oome 
from  Jove ;  they  are  rather  the  children  of  a  distracted        ' 
sonL      Coningsbj  this  night  lived  much  in  paet  years,        ', 
varied   by  painiiil  perpIezitieB  of  the  present,  which   he 
conld  neither  sabdne  nor  comprehend.     The  scene  flitted        ' 
from  Eton  to  the  castle  of  his  grandfather ;  and  then  he       ] 
found  hintaelf  among  the  pictures  of  the  Bae  de  Tronchet,        i 
bat  their  owner  bore  the  features  of  the  senior  Willhftnk         I 
A  beanti&l  conntenance  that  was  altematoly  the  &ce  in        , 
the  mysterious  picture,  and  then  that  of  EMith,  haunted 
him  under  all  circnmstauces.     He  woke  little  re&eshed  ;        I 
restless,  and  yet  sensible  of  some  secret  joy.  I 

He  woke  to  think  of  her  of  whom  he  hod  dreamed.  The 
light  had  dawned  on  his  soul.     Coiiiiigsby  loved.  i 

Ah  !  what  is  that  ambition  that  haunts  our  youth,    that        I 
thirst  for  power  or  that  lust  of  fame  that  forces  ns  from 
obscurity  into  the  snnblaze  of  the  world,    what  are  these        I 
sentiments  so  high,   so  vehement,  so  ennobling  p      They        \ 
vanish,  and  in  aa  instant,  before  the  glance  of  a  woman ! 

Coningsby  had  scarcely  quitted  her  side  the  preceding  ' 
eve.  He  hung  upon  the  accents  of  that  clear  sweet  voice, 
and  Bonght,  with  tremulous  &scination,  the  gleaming 
splendour  of  those  soft  dark  eyee.  And  now  he  sai  in  his 
chamber,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  vscantr^.  All  thoughts 
and  feelings,  pnrsnits,  desires,  life,  merge  in  one  absorbing 
■entimenti. 

It  is  impossible  to  exist  without  seeing  her  again,  and 
instantly.  He  had  requested  and  gained  permission  to  call 
on  Lady  Wallinger ;  he  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  availing 
himself  of  it.  As  early  as  was  tolerably  decorous,  and 
before,  in   all    prohabili^,   they  conld  quit   their    hotel, 


thai  Um  aotmtioa.  of  iMt^  pcfyleritiw  wai  at  hmd,«iMl 
tfaatkO  wo«l<]  ImeaaaanautailoAmmtiArtimatmrj 
atm,  bjr  Us  ancxpeetod  bat  inentiUa  ageotj. 

Coniugihj  fonnd  Sir  Joaqib  alooB.  Tbe  worth  j  BaniDat 
wMkt  kBjr  ntc  so  pailicqMtariaMr.lGIfiKBk'i  rindictire 
CMliapagaiiMt  LonlUouDOBdi.  Oa  Ae  ocmtni;,  be  Ittd 
ft  rarj  hi^  reject  Sat  ft  IfarqiUH,  wlMtorer  ini^t  be  hia 
opinioBi,  nd  BO  aeaa  conaidentiao  far  *  Varqneas' gnad- 
•Mi.  Sir  Joacph  bftd  tiilierit«]  «  b^o  fbrtaiia  mada  I7 
connnercc,  and  bad  inert aaii  it  faj  the  anae  mouuL  ^ 
WH  K  middle-^iatm  Whig,  liad  fi^thfnllj  anpporMd  that 
pATtj  in  hit  nstira  town  daring  the  dkjs  tbej  wandered  in 
tho  wildemeaa,  and  lud  well  eanied  his  share  of  the  milk 
ami  honey  when  thej  vanquiabed  the  promisfd  land.  Is 
tJie  apring-tide  of  Liberaliam,  when  the  world  wiu  not 
inaljriical  of  fjree  opimons,  and  odious  distincdoiis  were  not 
drawn  botwcon  Finality  men  nud  progreBsive  Beformers, 
Ur.  Wallinger  had  hcen  the  popular  leader  of  a  powerfnl 
boilj  of  hia  fellowT'citixenii,  who  had  relumed  him  to  the 
&nt  E^formud  Purliamiint,  and  where,  in  spite  of  maa^  a 
iiinnacitig  rogistratiao,  ho  had  contrived  to  remain.  He 
had  never  f^ren  a  Badicat  rote  without  the  permission  of 
liio  Socretaiy  of  the  Tressiuy,  aad  was  not  afraid  of  giving 
an  anpopnlar  one  to  serve  his  friends.  He  was  not  like 
titat  distingninlicd  Liberal,  who,  a(^r  dining  with  the  late 
Whig  I'rtiinior,  eaprossed  his  gratification  and  his  gratitude* 
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by  nssnring  his  Loi'daliip  that  he  might  count  on  hia  snp- 
port  on  all  popnlar  qnestions. 

'  I  want  men  who  will  eapport  the  government  on  all 
unpopular  qnestionB,'  replied  the  witty  Btatesman, 

Mr.  WaUinger  was  one  of  these  men,  Hia  high  charac- 
ter and  strong  purse  were  always  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  His  snpport  in  the  House  was  limited  to 
his  votes ;  bat  in  other  places  equally  important,  at  a 
meeting  at  a  political  clnb,  or  in  Downing  Street,  he  conld 
tind  his  tongne,  take  what  is  called  a  '  practical '  view  of  a 
question,  adopt  what  is  called  an  '  independent  tone,'  reani- 
mate  confidence  in  ministers,  check  mntiny,  and  set  a  bright 
and  bold  example  to  the  wavering.  A  man  of  hia  property, 
and  high  character,  and  sonnd  views,  bo  practical  and  so 
independent,  this  was  evidently  the  block  &om  which  a 
Baronet  shonld  be  cnt,  and  in  due  time  he  figured  Sir 
Joseph. 

A  Spanish  gentleman  of  ample  means,  and  of  a  good 
Catalan  family,  flying  daring  a  political  convulsion  to 
England,  arrived  with  his  two  danghters  at  laverpool,  and 
bore  letters  of  introduction  to  the  honse  of  Wallinger. 
Some  little  time  after  this,  by  one  of  those  stormy  vicissi* 
tudes  of  political  fortune,  of  late  years  not  onnsnat  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  retomed  to  his  native  country,  and  leA  his 
children,  and  the  management  of  that  portion  of  his  fortune 
that  he  had  Bucceeded  in  bringing  with  him,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Joseph.  This 
gentleman  was  about  again  to  become  an  exile,  when  he 
met  with  an  untimely  end  in  one  of  those  terrible  tumults 
of  which  Barcelona  ia  the  frequent  scene. 

The  younger  Wallinger  was  touched  by  the  charms  of 
one  of  his  father's  wards.  Her  beauty  of  a  character  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed,  her  accompliBhmente  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  refinement  of  her  manners,  conspicuous  in 
the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  captivated  him ;  and  though 
they  had  no  heir,  the  union  had  been  one  of  great  felicity. 
Sir  Joseph  was  proud  of  his  wife  ;  he  aecretly  considered 
himself,  though  his  '  tone '  was  as  liberal  and  independent 
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n  old  days,  lu  be  od  tlie  threshold  of  tiriBtoci'acj,  nnd 
Bcioii9  that  Lady  Wallinger  played  her  part  not 
unworthiiy  in  the  elevated  circles  in  which  they  now  fre- 
qoently  found  tbemaolvoB,  Sir  Joseph  was  fond  of  great 
people,  and  not  averse  to  travel ;  becanee,  bearing  a  title, 
and  being;  a  ntpmher  of  the  British  Parhamcnt,  and  nln-aya 
moving  with  tbo  appendages  of  wealtli,  servants,  carriugcB, 
and  couriers,  and  fortiHed  with  no  lock  of  letters  from 
tha  Foreign  Office,  he  was  everywhere  acknowledged,  and 
received,  and  treated  as  a  personage  ;  was  invited  to  court- 
baUa,  dined  with  ambassadors,  and  found  liiiuaelf  and  his 
lady  at  every  festival  of  distinction. 

The  elder  Millbank  bad  been  Joseph  Walhngcr'a  yootbfnl 
friend.  Different  as  were  their  dispositions  and  the  rate  of 
their  abilities,  their  political  opinions  were  the  Eanie  ;  and 
commerce  habitually  connected  their  interests.  During  a 
visit  to  Liverpool,  Millbank  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  sister  of  Lady  Wallinger,  and  bad  been  a  sucoessfnl 
Bnitorfor  her  hand.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  Kdith 
and  of  the  schoolfellow  of  Coningsby.  It  was  only  within 
a  very  few  years  that  she  had  died  ;  she  had  scarcely  hved 
long  enoi^h  to  complete  the  odacation  of  Iter  danghter,  to 
whom  she  was  devoted,  and  on  whom  she  lariahed  the 
Kiany  accomplishments  that  she  possessed,  Lady  Wallinger 
having  no  children,  and  being  very  fond  of  her  niece,  had 
watched  over  Edith  with  infinite  sohcitude,  and  Bually  had 
persuaded  Mr.  Millbank,  that  it  would  bo  well  that  fain 
danghter  should  accompany  tbem  in  their  somewhat  exten- 
sive travels.  It  was  not,  therefore,  only  that  nature  had 
developed  a  beantifnl  woman  out  of  a  bashful  girl  Rince 
Coningsby's  visit  to  Millbank ;  hut  i-oally,  evety  means  tind 
every  opportunity  that  could  contribnla  to  render  an  indi- 
vidual capable  of  adorning  the  most  accomplished  circles 
of  life,  had  naturally,  and  without  effort,  fallen  to  the  for- 
tnna(«  lot  of  tiie  manufacturer's  daughter,  Edith  possessed 
an  intelligence  equal  to  those  occasions.  Without  losing 
the  native  simplicity  of  her  character,  which  sprang  Irom 
the  heart,  and  which  the  strong  and  origiuul  bent  of  I 
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lather's  mind  had  foatered,  she  had  imbibed  all  tho  rcliDo- 
aent  and  facility  of  the  polished  circles  iu  which  she 
moved.  She  had  a  clear  head,  a  floe  last*,  and  a  (jcneronB 
spirit ;  had  receirod  ho  marh  admiration,  that,  though  by 
no  means  iuHensible  to  homage,  her  heart  was  fi-ee ;  waa 
strongly  attached  to  her  family  ;  and,  Dotwithstanding  all 
the  splendour  of  Rome,  and  the  brilliancy  of  Paris,  her 
thoughts  were  often  in  her  Saion  valley,  amid  tho  green 
hills  and  busy  factories  of  Millbank. 

Sir  Joseph,  finding  himself  alone  with  the  grandson  of 
Lord  Monmouth,  was  not  vciy  aniions  that  the  ladies 
flhould  imraediutcly  appear.  He  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  what  arc  called  '  tho  real  feicUngs  of 
the  Tory  party  ;'  and  he  began  to  pump  with  a  Beductive 
semblance  of  tranknees.  For  his  part,  he  had  never 
doabted  that  a  Conservativo  govominent  wna  ultimately 
iucvitnblo  ;  bod  told  Lord  John  ao  two  years  ago,  and,  be- 
tween themselves,  Lord  John  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Tho  present  position  of  the  Whigs  wris  the  neceasury  fate 
of  all  progressive  parties;  could  not  see  exactly  bow  it 
wonld  end;  thought  sometimes  it  must  end  in  a  fusion  of 
parties ;  but  could  not  well  see  how  that  could  be  brought 
abont,  at  least  at  present.  For  his  prirt,  should  be  happy 
to  witness  an  union  of  the  best  men  of  all  parties,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  without  any  reference  to 
any  particular  opinions.  And,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  it 
wna  not  at  all  impossible  he  might  find  it  his  duty  some  day 
to  support  a  Conservative  government. 

Sir  Joseph  was  much  astonisbed  when  Clmtuiflshy,  who 
bebg  somewhat  impatient  for  the  entrance  of  the  Indies 
was  rather  more  abrupt  than  his  wont,  told -thn  wnrtl^y 
Baronet  that  be  looked  upon  a  government  without  dis- 
tinct principloa  of  policy.  Jia.ouly  a  atop-gap  to  a  wide- 
spread and  dcmoralisiDg  anarcliy;  that  )jl'  for  one. could 
not  comprehend  how  a  free  government  could  endure 
wit.hottti  .national  opinions  to  uphold  it;  and  that  govern- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  nothing 
else,  had  better  be  sought  in  China,  or  among  tho  Aiutriaiia,- 
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tempted  to  quit  Millbank.  Yon  know  what  eEthuBJaBtio 
ideas  he  has  of  his  order  r" 

'Like  ah  his  ideas,  sonnd,  and  high,  and  pure.  I  always 
duly  appreciated  your  brother's  great  abilities,  and,  what 
is  far  more  important,  his  lofty  mind,  When  I  recollect 
onr  Eton  days,  I  cannot  anderatand  how  more  than  two 
years  have  passed,  away  without  onr  being  together.  I  am 
sore  the  fault  is  mine.  I  might  now  have  been  at  Osford 
instead  of  Paris.  And  yet,'  addod  Coningsby, '  that  would 
have  been  a  sad  mistake,  since  I  ehonld  not  hare  had  the 
happiness  of  being  here.' 

'  Ob,  yes,  that  would  have  been  a  sad  mistake,'  said  Misa 
Millhiink. 

'  Edith,'  said  Sir  Joseph,  rejoining  his  niece,  from  whom 
be  had  been  momentarily  separated,  '  Edith,  that  is  Mon- 
sieor  Thiera.' 

In  tlie  meantime,  Stdonia  reached  the  ball-room,  and 
sitting  near  the  entrance  was  Lady  Monmonth,  who  imme- 
diately addressed  him,  He  was,  as  asual,  intelligent  aud 
Qiiimpas.sioned,  and  yet  not  without  a  delicate  deference 
which  is  flattering  to  women,  especially  if  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  it.  Sidouia  always  admired  Lucretia,  and 
preferred  her  society  to  that  of  moat  persons,  13at  the 
Lady  was  in  error  in  Buppostng  that  she  had  conquered  or 
could  vanquish  his  heart.  Sidonia  was  one  of  those  men, 
not  so  nire  as  may  be  supposed,  who  shrink,  above  all 
things,  &om  an  adventure  of  gallantry  with  a  woman  in  a 
position.  He  hod  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental 
ub-cuni volutions.  He  detested  the  diplomacy  of  paaeion : 
protocols,  protracted  negotiations,  conferences,  correspon- 
dence, treaties  projected,  ratified,  violated.  He  bod  no 
genius  for  the  taolies  of  intrigue ;  your  reconnoiterings, 
and  marchings,  and  counter-marchings,  sappinga  and 
minings,  assaults,  sometimes  surrenders,  and  sometimes 
repulses.  All  the  solemn  and  studied  hypocrisies  were  to 
biiti  infinitely  wearisome  j  and  if  the  movements  were  not 
merely  formal,  they  irritated  him,  distracted  his  feelings, 
disturbed  the  tenor  of   bis   mind,  deranged  bis  i 
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■ysteta.  Something  of  the  old  Oriental  vein  inflaenced 
him  in  his  carria^  towaula  'women.  He  was  ofleoer 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  Opera  Hoase  than  in  his  box  ;  he 
delighted,  too,  in  the  society  of  iraipai;  Aspasia  waa  his 
heroine.  Obliged  to  appear  mach  in  what  is  esteemed 
pnre  society,  he  coltivated  the  acqaaiatance  of  clerer 
women,  bccanso  they  interested  him  1  but  in  such  aaloons 
luB  feminine  ai:cinftintances  were  merely  psych  ologioal.  No 
lady  Aould  accuse  him  of  trifling  with  her  feelings,  howevor 
d(«itled  might  be  his  predilection  for  her  conversation.  He 
yielded  nt  once  to  an  admirer ;  never  tresptassed  by  any 
chance  into  the  domain  of  sentiment ;  never  broke,  by  any 
aooident  or  blander,  into  the  irregular  paces  of  flirtation  ; 
was  a  man  who  notoriously  would  nerei'  diminish  by 
roarriago  the  purity  of  his  race  ;  and  one  who  always  main- 
tained that  passion  and  polished  Ufe  were  quite  incompntible. 
Ho  liked  the  drawing-room,  and  he  liked  the  Desert,  bat  he 
would  not  consent  that  either  shoald  trench  on  their  mutual 
privileges. 

The  Prineesfl  Lnoretia  had  yielded  herself  to  the  spell  of 
Sidonia's  society  at  Coningsby  Castle,  when  she  knew  that 
marriage  was  impossible.  But  she  loved  lum;  and  with 
nn  Italian  spirit.  Now  tlicy  met  again,  and  she  was  the 
Momhionesa  of  Wonmonth,  a  very  great  lady,  very  much 
admired,  and  followed,  and  courted,  and  very  powerful. 
It  is  onr  great  moralist  who  tells  us,  in  the  immortal  page, 
that  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  a  great  lady  is  mora 
delightful  than  with  ladies  of  a  lower  degree.  In  this  ba 
oontradicts  the  good  old  ballnd  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Dr. 
Johnson  announced  to  Boswcll,  '  Sir,  in  the  case  of  ft 
Conntess  the  imagination  ia  more  excited.' 

But  Sidonia  was  a  mim  on  whom  the  conventional  supe- 
riorities of  life  produced  as  little  effect  as  a  flake  falling  on 
the  glaciers  of  the  high  Alps.  His  comprehension  of  the 
world  and  hnman  nature  was  too  vast  and  complete ;  ha 
nnderstood  too  well  the  relative  value  of  things  to  appre- 
ciate anything  hot  essential  excellence ;  and  that  sot  too 
much.     A  charming  woman  was  not  more  charming  to 
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■ystem.  Something  of  the  old  Oriental  vein  influenced 
him  in  his  curiae  towards  women,  He  was  oftcner 
beiiiud  the  scenes  of  the  Opera  Eonse  than  in  his  box  ;  he 
delighted,  too,  in  tbc  society  ot  irnifiai;  Aapusia  was  hia 
heroine.  Obliged  to  appear  mncli  in  what  is  eateemsd 
pure  society,  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  clever 
women,  becaase  tbey  interested  him  ;  but  in  snch  saloons 
his  feminine  acquaintances  were  merely  pajcbological.  No 
lady  conld  accuse  him  of  trifling  with  her  feelinga,  however 
deeded  might  bo  his  predilection  for  her  conversation.  He 
yielded  at  once  to  an  admirer ;  never  trespaBsed  by  any 
chance  into  the  domain  of  sentiment ;  never  broke,  by  any 
accident  or  blunder,  into  the  in'cgnl&r  paces  of  flirtation  ; 
was  a  man  who  notoriouHly  would  never  diminJah  by 
marriage  the  purity  of  his  race  ;  and  one  who  always  main- 
tained that  passion  and  polished  life  were  quite  incompatible. 
Ho  liked  the  drawing-room,  and  he  liked  the  Desert,  but  he 
would  not  consent  that  either  should  trench  on  their  mutual 
privileges. 

The  Princess  Lucrutia  had  yielded  herself  to  the  spoil  of 
Sidonia's  society  at  Coningsby  Caatlo,  when  she  knew  that 
marrioge  was  impossible.  But  she  loved  him;  and  with 
an  Italian  spirit.  Now  they  met  again,  and  she  was  the 
Marchioness  of  Monmouth,  a  very  great  lady,  very  mufh 
admired,  and  followed,  and  courted,  and  very  powerful. 
It  is  our  great  moralist  who  tcUa  ns,  in  the  immortal  page, 
that  an  affair  of  galJuntiy  with  a  great  tody  is  more 
delightful  than  with  la<iies  of  a  lower  degree.  In  this  he 
contradicts  the  good  old  balliul ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Dr. 
Johnson  announced  to  Boswell,  '  Sir,  in  the  cnso  of  a 
Countess  the  imagination  is  more  excited.' 

But  Sidonia  was  a  man  on  whom  tho  conventional  supe- 
riorities of  life  produced  as  little  effect  ob  a  flake  falling  on 
the  glaolers  of  the  high  Alps.  His  comprehension  of  tho 
worid  and  human  nature  was  too  vast  and  complete;  be 
understood  too  well  the  relative  value  of  things  to  appre< 
ciate  anything  but  essential  excellence ;  and  that  not  too 
much.     A  charming  woman  was  not  more  charming  tu 
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this  beaot;  of  wliom  they  spoke  bo  liigliljf  was  not  reaUj 
the  daughter  of  his  foe;  that  it  wets  some  con&sion.  which 
had  arieon  from  the  similarity  nf  names :  nor  did  lie  beliem 
that  Sidonia  wns  going  to  nuury  her,  whoever  she  might 
bo ;  bnt  a.  variety  of  things  Itad  been  said  at  dinner,  and  a 
number  of  imugos  hail  been  mised  in  his  mind  that  touched 
his  spleen.  Ho  took  bis  wine  freely,  and,  the  usual  oon- 
secjuence  of  thut  proceeding  with  Lord  Monmouth,  becams 
silent  and  sullen.  As  for  Lady  Moumoath.  she  had  leamt 
that  Sidonia,  whatever  might  bo  the  result,  was  paying 
very  marked  attention  to  another  woman,  for  whom  nn- 
doubtedly  he  was  giving  timt  very  hall  which  she  bad 
flattered  herself  wae  a  homage  to  her  wishes,  and  for  which 
all©  had  projectod  a  new  dress  of  eclipsing  splendour. 

Coningsby  felt  qnito  sure  that  the  story  of  SidoDift's 
marriage  with  Edith  was  the  most  ridiculous  idea  that  ever 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  man ;  at  least  he  thought 
he  felt  quita  sure.  Bat  the  idlest  and  wildest  report  tha-t 
the  woman  you  love  is  about  to  ma>rry  another  is  not  oom- 
forlable.  Besides,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that, 
between  the  WalUngors  and  Sidouia  there  existed  a  Te> 
mark&ble  intimacy,  fully  extended  to  their  nJoce.  He  had 
seen  her  certainly  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  1oi>gthonod 
aud  apparently  earnest  conversation  with  Sidonin,  who,  by- 
tho'bye,  spoke  with  her  ofbm  in  Spanish,  and  never  con- 
cealed his  admiration  of  her  charms  or  the  interest  he 
fcjuud  in  her  society.  And  Edith  ;  what,  aflor  all,  had 
passed  between  Edith  and  himself  which  should  at  all 
gainsay  this  report,  which  ho  hod  been  particularly  assured 
was  not  a  mere  report,  but  came  from  a  quarter  that  oonld 
not  well  bo  mistaken  ?  She  bad  received  him  with  kind- 
ness. And  how  should  alio  receive  one  who  was  the  fHend 
and  preserver  of  her  only  brother,  and  apparently  the 
intimate  and  cherished  acquaintance  of  her  future  hus- 
band? Coningsby  felt  that  sickness  of  the  heart  that 
accompanies  one's  first  niiafortnue.  The  illnaions  of  lifo 
seemed  to  dissipate  and  disappear.  He  was  miserable ;  he 
had  no  confidence  in  himself,  in  his  future.     After  all. 
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wliat  was  he?  A  dependent  oa  a  man  of  very  absolnte 
will  and  passions.  Could  to  forget  the  glance  with  whioh 
Lord  Monmootli  caught  the  name  of  MillbanV,  and  re- 
ceived the  intimation  of  Hellingsley  ?  It  was  a  glance  for 
a  Spagnoletto  or  a  Caravaggio  to  catch  and  immortalise. 
Why,  if  Edith  were  not  going  to  marry  Sidonia,  how  ivas 
he  ever  to  marry  her,  even  if  she  cared  for  him?  Oh! 
what  a  futnre  of  unbroken,  continuons,  interminable  miHery 
awaited  him !  Was  there  ever  yet  bom  a  being  with  a 
destiny  so  dark  and  dismal  ?  He  was  the  most  forloni  of 
men,  utterly  wretched  !  Ho  had  entirely  mistaken  his  own 
character.  He  had  no  energy,  no  abUitica,  not  a  single 
eminent  quality.     All  was  over  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  fated  that  Lady  Monmouth  should  not  be  present 
at  that  ball,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  occasioned  her 

so  much  pleasure  and  some  pangs. 

On  the  morning  al^r  that  alight  conversation,  which 
had  so  disturbed  the  souls,  tbongh  unconsciously  to  each 
other,  of  herself  and  Coningaby,  the  Marqneas  was  driving 
Lucretia  up  the  avenue  Marigny  in  his  phaeton.  About  the 
centre  of  the  avenue  the  horses  took  &ight,  and  started  off 
at  a  wild  pace.  The  Marqness  was  an  experienced  whip, 
calm,  and  with  exertion  atill  very  powerful.  He  wonld 
have  soon  mastered  the  horses,  had  not  one  of  the  reins 
unhappily  l)roken.  The  horses  swerved ;  the  Marquess 
kept  his  seat;  Lucretia,  alarmed,  sprang  up,  the  carriage 
was  dashed  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  she  was  thrown 
ODt  of  it,  at  the  very  instant  that  one  of  the  ontridera 
had  auocaeded  in  heading  the  equipage  and  checking  the 
horses. 

Tho  Marchioness  was  seneclcss.  Lord  Monmouth  had 
descended  from  the  phaeton;  several  passengers  had  as- 
sembled ;   the  door  of  a  contignoua  house  waa  opened ; 
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there  wore  offorn  of  nerrice,  sympatliy,  inqniriM, 
of  tongues,  grcnt  coo^sion. 

'  Get  surgeons  and  send  for  her  mrud,'  enjd  Lord 
monlh  to  ono  of  hia  Bervant.t. 

In  tliu  midst  nf  this  distressinij;  tumult,  SidotuK, 
horseback,  followed  by  a  groom,  caine  up  the  nvonne  from 
the  Chomps  Elys^es,  The  empty  phaeton,  reins  broken, 
horses  held  by  strangers,  nil  the  appearances  of  a  misad- 
yontcre,  ottract^^d  him.  He  recognised  the  livery,  H» 
instantly  dismonnffld.  Moving  aside  the  crowd,  he  per- 
ceived Lady  Alonmouth  sensoless  and  prostrate,  and  her 
husband,  without  assistance,  restraining  the  injndiciooa 
efibrts  of  the  bystanders. 

'Let  us  carry  her  in,  Lord  Monmouth,'  said  Sidonia, 
exchanging  a  recognition  as  he  took  Lncretia  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  her  into  the  dwelling  that  was  at  hand.  Those 
who  were  standing  at  the  door  assisted  him.  The  woman 
of  the  houso  and  I/>rd  Monmouth  only  wore  present, 

'  I  would  hope  there  is  no  frauture,'  snid  Sidonia,  placing 
her  on  a  sofa, '  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  pcrcnsmon 
of  the  head,  though  considerable,  coold  have  been  fatally 
violent.  I  have  caught  her  pulao,  Keep  her  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  she  will  soon  come  to  herself,' 

The  MarqnesB  seated  himself  in  a  chnir  by  the  side  of 
the  sofa,  which  Sidonia  hod  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Lord  Monmouth  was  silent  and  very  serious.  Si- 
donia opened  the  window,  and  touched  the  brow  of  Lncretia 
with  water.  At  this  moment  M.  Viliebecqufl  and  a  surgeon 
untored  the  chamber. 

'  The  brain  cannot  be  alfected,  with  that  pulse,'  said  the 
surgeon ;  '  there  is  no  fmctare.' 

'  How  pale  she  is ! '  said  Lord  Monmonth,  as  if  he  worv 
examining  a  picture. 

'  The  colour  secma  to  me  to  return,'  said  Sidonia. 

The  surgeon  applied  some  restoratives  which  ha  had 
brought  with  him.  Tlie  fauo  of  the  Marchioness  showed 
signs  of  life ;  she  stirred, 

'  She  revives,'  said  the  surgeon 
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Tbe  MarchionesB  breathed  with  some  force ;  ognin  -,  then 
haJf-opeued  ber  ejres,  asd  then  iiiBtaDtIf  closed  them. 

'  If  I  could  but,  got  her  to  take  this  dranght,'  said  the 
Burgeon. 

'  Stop !     moisten  her  lipa  first,'  said  Sidonia. 

They  placed  the  dranght  to  her  mouth ;  in  a  moment 
she  put  forth  her  hand  as  if  to  repress  them,  thcu  opened 
her  ejee  agnin,  and  sighod. 

'  She  is  herseli^'  said  tlie  surgeon. 

'  Lncretia ! '  said  the  Marquess. 

'  Sidonia ! '  said  the  Marchionees. 

Lord  Monmouth  looked  round  to  invita  his  friend  to 
Oome  forward. 

*  Lady  Monmouth  ! '  said  Sidonia,  in  a  gentle  Toioe. 
She  started,  rose  a  little  on  the  sofa,  sbired  around  licr. 

'  Where  am  I  p '  she  exclaimed. 

'With  me,'  said  the  Marquess ;  and  he  bent  forward  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand. 

'  Sidonia ! '  she  again  eiclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  inquiry. 

*  la  here,'  said  Lord  Monmouth.  '  He  carried  you  in 
after  our  accident.' 

'  Accident !     Why  is  he  going  to  marry  ? ' 
The  Marquess  took  a  pinch  of  snulf, 
Tbero  was  an  awkward  pause  in  the  ebaniber. 
'I  think  now,'  said  Sidonia  to  the  sorgcon,  '  that  Lady 
Monmouth  would  take  the  draught.' 
She  refused  it. 
■  Try  you,  Sidonia,'  said  the  Mai-quess,  rather  drily. 

*  You  feel  yourself  again  ? '  said  Sidonia,  advancing. 

*  Would  I  did  not ! '  said  the  Marchiouesa,  with  an  air  of 
stupor.  '  ^Vhat  has  happened  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  Are 
yon  married  ? ' 

'  She  wanders  a  little,'  said  Bidonia. 
The  Marquees  took  another  ptuch  ofsnuff. 
'  I  could  have  borne  even  repulsion,'  said  Lady  Monmouth, 
in  a  voice  of  desolation,  '  but  not  for  another ! ' 
'M.  Villcbeoqne  !'  aoid  the  Marquess. 
'My  Lord P" 
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Lord  Monmonth  looked  at  him  nitli  that  irreaiBtable 
lOmtiQj  which  would  dannt  a  gallej-BlELve ',  and  then,  &(ter 
A  short  panse,  said,  *  The  carriage  shonld  liavo  arrived  hf 
this  tiniB.     Let  ua  get  borne.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Aptca  the  coDTonatioa  at  dinner  wliicb  wo  have  noticed, 
the  reatlesB  and  disqnietod  Coningsby  wundored  about  Paris, 
vainly  aeeking  in  tlie  distractiua  of  a  great  citj  aomo 
relief  trom  the  excitoniuut  of  his  mind.  His  firal  reaolatioii 
i  immediately  to  depart  for  England ;  but  when,  on 
reflection,  he  was  miadful  that,  after  all,  the  assertion 
which  had  ao  agitated  him  might  really  be  without  foandsr- 
1  spite  of  many  ciroumalauces  that  to  his  rrgnrdnil 
fancy  seemed  to  accredit  it,  hia  firm  resolution  begun  to 

These  were  tlio  Hret  pangs  of  jealousy  that  Coniugsby  had 
over  exjierienced,  aud  they  revealed  to  lum  the  immensi^  of 
'the  stuke  which  he  was  Uiiiiiriling  on  a  most  uncertain  die. 

The  neit  morning  he  callc'd  in  the  Kue  RivoJi,  and  waa 
informed  that  the  lamily  were  not  at  home.  He  waa 
returning  under  the  arcades,  towards  the  Rue  St.  Florontin, 
when  Sidottia  piiased  bim  in  an  opposite  direction,  on 
horseback,  aud  at  a  rapid  rati'.  Coningaby,  who  was  not 
observed  by  him,  could  not  resist  a  strange  t«mptBtion  to 
watoh  for  a  momeut  his  progress.  He  saw  him  enter  the 
ooort  of  the  hotel  where  the  WalUuger  family  wore  stay- 
ing. Would  he  come  forth  immediately  ?  No.  Coningaby 
stood  still  and  pale.  Minute  followed  mionte.  Coningsby 
flattered  himself  that  Sidonia  was  only  speaking  to  the 
porter.  Then  he  would  fain  believe  Sidonia  was  writing  a 
note.  Then,  crossing  the  street,  he  monntod  by  some  st«pa 
the  terrace  of  the  Taileries,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel  of 
the  Uinifitcr  of  Finance,  and  watched  the  house.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed ;  Sidonia  did  not  come  forth. 
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They  ware  at  home  to  him ;  only  to  him.  Sick  R.t  heurt, 
iiiiiaitely  wretched,  Hoarcely  able  to  guide  hia  steps,  dread- 
ing even  to  meet  aa  acquaintance,  and  almost  fe«ling  that 
his  tongue  would  refuse  the  office  of  conversation,  he  con- 
trived  to  reach  hia  grandfather's  hotel,  and  was  about  to 
bury  himself  in  his  chamber,  when  on  the  etaircase  ho  met 
Flora. 

Coningsby  had  not  seen  her  for  the  last  fortnight.  See. 
ing  her  now,  hia  heart  gmotc  him  (br  liia  neglect,  excusable 
as  it  really  was.  Any  ene  else  at  this  time  he  would  have 
hurried  by  without  recognition,  but  the  gentle  and  anffering 
Flora  waa  too  meek  to  be  rudely  treated  by  so  Icind  a  heart 
as  Coningsby 's. 

He  looked  ot  bor ;  she  vras  pale  and  i^t&t«d.  Her  step 
trembled,  while  she  etiU  hastened  on. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  inquired  Coningsby. 

'Jly  Lord,  the  Marchioness,,  are  in  danger,  thrown 
from  their  carnage.'  Briefly  she  dettuied  to  Coningsby  all 
that  had  occurred ;  that  IL  Villebecqao  had  already  ru- 
ptured to  them ;  that  she  herself  only  this  moment  had 
lesjned  the  intelligence  that  seemed  to  agitate  her  to  the 
centre.  Coningsby  instantly  tnmed  with  her;  bat  they 
had  scarcely  emei^ed  irom  the  courtyard  when  the  carriage 
approached  that  bronght  Lord  and  Lady  Monmouth  home. 
They  followed  it  into  the  court.  They  were  immediately  at 
its  door. 

'Ail  is  right,  Harry,'  said  the  Harqness,  calm  and  grave. 

Coningsby  pressed  hia  grandfather's  hand.  Then  ho  ns- 
BiHted  Lucretia  to  alight. 

'  I  am  quite  well,'  she  said,  '  now.' 

'Bat  yon  must  lean  on  me,  dearest  Lady  Monmouth,' 
Coningsby  said  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  as  he  felt  Lncretia 
almost  sinking  from  him.  And  he  supported  her  into  the 
hall  of  the  hotel. 

Lord  Monmouth  had  lingered  behind.  Flora  crept  up 
to  him,  and  with  unwonted  boldness  offered  her  arm  to  the 
Marquess.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  glance  of  sarprise, 
uid   then  a  boCW  expression,   one  indeed  of  an  almost 


winning  srcootnosa,  wbicli,  thongli  rare,  was  not  a  slranger 
to  bis  oountonance,  melted  his  features,  and  taking  tlio 
arm  bo  hnmbly  presented,  he  said, 

'Ma  Petite,  you  look  moro  frightened  than  any  of  as. 
Poor  cliild ! ' 

He  had  reached  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stopx;  he  withdrovr 
Ilia  arm  from  Fbra,  and  thanked  ber  with  all  his  courtciy. 

'  Von  are  not  hurt,  then,  eir?'  she  ventnred  to  ask  with 
a  look  that  expi'cssod  tbo  infinite  eolidtudu  whicb  her 
UiD^e  did  not  venture  to  convoy. 

*  By  no  means,  my  good  little  girl ; '  and  he  ext«uded  hia 
hand  tq  her,  which  she  reverently  bent  over  and  embrHecd. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

When  Coningshy  had  returned  to  hia  gmndiather'H  hotel 
that  morning,  it  was  vi-ith  a  doltrminatiou  to  luavo  Piuis 
the  next  day  for  England ;  bnt  the  accident  to  L;idy  Mon- 
moalb,  though,  as  it  nltiniatcly  appeared,  accoai|iiuiied  by- 
no  Toiy  serions  consequences,  qiiito  dissipated  Ihia  int«n> 
tion.  It  vraa  impoBsible  to  quit  thorn  so  cradely  at  such  a 
moment.  So  be  remained  auotber  day,  nnd  that  was  the 
day  preceding  8idania'a  febc,  whicli  he  jiarticuWly  ro- 
Bolvod  not  to  attend.  He  felt  it  [juite  imposGible  that  be 
could  again  cndoro  the  eight  of  either  Bidonia  or  Edith. 
Ho  looked  upon  them  as  persons  who  had  deeply  injured 
him }  though  they  really  were  individnals  who  had  treated 
him  with  invariable  kindness.  But  be  felt  their  existetkce 
was  a  source  of  mortification  nnd  minrry  to  bim.  With 
these  feelings,  sauntering  away  the  last  honi-s  at  Paris, 
diaqnieted,  uneasy ;  no  present,  do  future ;  no  enjoyment, 
no  hope;  really,  positively,  undeniably  unhupjiy;  nnbappy 
too  for  the  first  time  io  his  life ;  the  first  unhappiness ; 
what  a  companion  piece  for  the  first  love  I  Coningsby,  of 
all  place*  In  the  world,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Losemboni^, 
eocountercd  Sir  Joaejib  Wallinger  and  Edith. 
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To  &void  them  was  imposdble ;  thej  met  Caae  to  face ; 

and  Sir  Joseph  stopped,  and  inmiedmtely  reminded  liim 
that  it  was  three  days  since  they  had  seen  him,  us  if  to  r». 
proiich  him  for  so  onprecedentcd  a  neglect.  And  it  seomed 
tliat  Edith,  though  sho  eaid  not  as  much,  felt  the  same. 
And  Coningsby  turned  round  and  walked  with  them.  He 
to!d  them  be  wna  going  to  leave  Paris  on  the  morrow. 

'  And  misB  Monsieur  de  Sidouia's  fete,  of  which  we  have 
all  talked  so  much ! '  said  Edith,  with  unaffected  surprise, 
and  an  erpressioii  of  disappointment  which  she  in  vain 
attempted  to  conceal. 

'The  festival  will  not  be  less  gay  for  my  absence,'  eaid 
Coningsbj,  with  that  plaintive  morosencss  not  unasoal  to 
despairing  lovers. 

*  If  we  were  all  to  argue  from  the  same  premises,  and  ad 
accordingly,'  said  Edith,  'the  saloons  would  bo  empty.  Bat 
if  Einy  person's  absence  would  be  remarked,  I  should  really 
have  thought  it  would  be  yours.  I  thought  you  were  one 
of  Jlonsienr  de  Sidonia'a  great  friends  ?  ' 

'He  has  no  friends,'  said  Coningsby.  'No  wise  man  has. 
What  are  friends  ?     Traitors.' 

Edith  looked  much  astonished.     And  then  she  said, 

'I  am  sure  you  have  not  qnarrelled  with  Monsieur  de 
Sidouia,  for  wo  have  just  parted  with  him.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  yon  LaTe,'  thought  Coningsby. 

'  And  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  another  in  higher  terms 
than  he  spoke  of  you.'  Sir  Joseph  observed  how  unusual  it 
was  for  Monsieur  de  Sidonia  to  express  himself  so  warmly. 

'  Sidonia  is  a  great  man,  and  carries  everything  berore 
him,"  eaid  Coningsby,  '  1  am  nothing;  I  cannot  cope  with 
him ;  I  retire  from  the  field.' 

'What  field?'  inqiiired  Sir  JoKeph,  who  did  not  clearly 
catch  the  drift  of  these  observations.  '  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  field  for  action  is  exactly  what  Sidonia  wants.  There 
is  no  vent  for  his  abihties  and  intelhgence.  He  wastes  hia 
iinergy  in  travelling  from  cupital  to  capital  like  a  King's 
messenger.  The  morning  after  his  fete  he  is  going  to 
Madrid.' 


Tlu's  brought  some  referenco  to  their  mattuvl  movomentH. 
'IJditli  spoke  of  her  return  to  LiiiiciiBhirn,  of  her  hope  thut 
Mr.  Ctmingsbj-  would  aoon  nee  Oswald ;  but  Mr.  Coningsby 
informed  her  tli&t  though  he  wu  going  to  leave  Paris,  lie  had 
no  intention  of  returning  to  England ;  tlmt  he  had  not  yet 
quito  nuide  up  his  mind  whither  ho  should  go ;  but  thought 
that  he  should  travel  direct  to  St.  Potersborgh.  He  nisbed 
to  travel  overland  to  Aatrachaii.  That  was  tlio  ploco  he 
was  particularly  anxious  to  visit. 

After  this  incomproheosible  aunounccmont,  they  w&lked 
on  for  BDiiie  ininntes  in  silence,  broken  only  by  ocoa- 
sional  monosyllables,  with  whieh  Coningflby  responded  Ht 
haxard  to  tlio  sound  remarks  of  Sir  Joseph.  As  thoy  ttp- 
pruached  the  Palacu  a  party  of  English  who  wore  visiting 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  who  wore  acqiiaiut«d  with  tbo 
oumpaniuiia  of  Coningsby,  encountered  Ihuia.  Amid  the 
mutual  recognitions,  Coningsby  watt  about  to  take  his  leavo 
somowhat  eensmouiously,  but  Edith  held  forth  her  hand, 


nds 


id. 


'  Is  this  indeed  farewell  ? ' 

His  heart  was  agitated,  ids  countenaace  changed ;  ho 
retained  her  hand  amid  the  chattering  tourists,  too  full  of 
their  criticisms  and  their  egotistical  conunonphuiea  to 
notice  what  was  passing.  A  sentimental  ebullition  seemed 
to  be  OQ  the  point  of  taking  place.  ThuJr  eyes  met.  The 
look  of  Edith  was  mournful  and  inquiring. 

'  Wo  will  say  farewell  at  the  boll.'  said  Coiiiugaby,  uul 
she  rewarded  biiii  with  a  i-odiaut  smile. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SitiONiA  lived  in  the  FiLubuiirg  St.  Germain,  in  a  htrgo  hot«l 
that,  in  old  days,  hod  belonged  to  the  CrlUons ;  bat  it  had 
received  at  his  hands  sueh  extensive  aiterationa,  that  nolJiliig 
of  the  original  decoration,  and  iittlo  of  it«  an'ongumaat, 
remained. 
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A  Bight  of  marble  steps,  ftscercliiig  from  a  vast  court,  led 
ipto  a  hall  of  great  dimensionR,  wltich  was  at  the  same  time 
an  oraDgei7  and  a  gallery  of  Bculpture.  It  was  iltumioed 
by  a  distinct,  yet  eoft  and  subdued  light,  which  harmonised 
with  the  beautiful  repoxe  of  the  BurronndiDg  Ibrras,  and 
with  the  exotic  perfVinie  tliat  was  wafled  about.  A  gallery 
led  &om  this  hall  to  an  inner  hall  of  quite  a  different  cha* 
racier;  tantastic,  glittering,  variegated;  foil  of  strange 
abapes  and  dazzling  objects. 

The  roof  was  carved  and  gilt  in  that  honeycomb  styl© 
prevalent  in  the  Saracenic  building ;  the  walla  were  hong 
with  leather  stamped  in  rich  and  vivid  patterns ;  the  floor 
was  a  flood  of  mosaic ;  about  were  statnee  of  negroes  of 
hnman  size  with  faces  of  wild  expression,  and  holding  ia 
their  outstretched  hands  silver  torches  that  blazed  with  aa 
almost  jiainfal  brilliancy. 

From  this  inner  hall  a  doable  staircase  of  white  marble 
led  to  the  grand  suite  of  apartments. 

These  saloons,  lofty,  spacions,  and  numerous,  had  been 
decorated  principally  in  eueauBtic  by  the  most  celebrated 
urtists  of  Munich.  The  three  principal  rooms  were  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  colnmus,  covered  with  rich 
hangings,  on  this  night  drawn  aside.  The  decoration  of 
each  chamber  was  appropriate  to  its  purpose.  On  the  walls 
of  the  ball-room  nymphs  and  heroes  moved  in  measura 
in  Sicilian  landBcapes,  or  on  the  azure  shores  of  .^gean 
waters.  From  the  ceiling  beautifnl  divinities  threw  gar* 
liinda  on  the  guests,  who  seeiiuid  sarprisod  that  the  rosea, 
unwilling  to  quit  Olynipns,  would  not  descend  on  earth. 
The  general  effect  of  this  ftur chamber  was  heightened,  too, 
by  that  regulation  of  the  house  which  did  not  permit  any 
benches  in  the  ball'room.  That  dignided  a-isemblage  who 
are  always  fonnd  rang'ed  in  precise  discipline  against  the 
viall,  did  not  here  mar  the  flowing  grace  of  the  festivity. 
1'he  chaperons  had  no  cause  to  complain.  A  largo  Balooa 
iiVx)unded  in  ottomans  and  easy  chairs  at  their  service,  whei'a 
tlieir  delicate  cliarget  might  reat  when  weary,  or  find  dis- 
traction when  not  engaged. 


All  tbe  world  were  at  tbin  fdf«  of  Sidonio.  It  exceeded 
in  splendonr  and  Inxury  every  eotflrUinmeut  tbat  had  yet 
b«en  given.  The  bigbest  rank,  even  Princes  of  the  blood, 
beauty,  fashion,  fame,  all  ftSB(.'inbk-d  in  a  ninpni&cent  and 
illaminatod  palace,  re§Oundiiig  with  exquiait*  melody. 

Coningsby,  tbongb  somewhat  deprvsHcd,  wim  not  insen- 
sible  to  tbe  ma^c  of  the  scene.  Since  tbe  passage  in  tha 
gardenB  of  tbe  Luiemboarg,  that  tone,  tliat  glance,  be  hiul 
cjertainly  folt  much  fpiioved,  happier.  And  yet  if  all  were, 
with  regiinl  U>  Sidoniu,  as  unfounded  ils  be  could  poflsiblj 
dosire,  where  waa  he  then  ?  Had  lie  forgotten  bis  grsnd- 
father,  that  fell  look,  that  voii*  of  inl^nse  detestation  P 
What  was  Millbank  tn  biin  P  Where,  what  was  the  m)-8- 
tery  ?  for  of  some  be  could  not  donht.  The  Spanish  parent' 
age  of  Edith  bad  only  more  perplexed  Coningsby.  It 
offered  no  solntion.  There  could  be  uo  connection  between 
H  Catalan  fiitnily  and  his  mother,  the  duu^'bter  of  a  clergy- 
man  in  a  midland  oonnty.  That  there  was  any  rel&tioiwbip 
between  the  Millbank  family  and  hiti  mother  was  coiitm- 
dici«d  by  tbe  conviction  in  which  he  had  been  brooght  np, 
that  bis  mother  had  no  relations ;  that  she  retimed  to 
England  utterly  firiuudlesa ;  without  a  relative,  a  connection, 
an  acqaaintancQ  to  whom  she  could  appeal.  Her  complete 
forlomneas  was  stamped  upon  bis  brain.  Tender  m  wei-8 
hia  years  when  be  was  separated  from  her,  he  could  yet 
1-ecall  tho  very  phraaes  in  whinb  she  deplored  her  isolation; 
and  (here  were  nnmerons  passages  in  her  letters  which 
alluded  to  it.  Coningsby  bad  taken  occasion  to  sound  the 
Wallingers  on  this  subject;  but  ho  felt  assured,  from  tha 
manner  in  which  bia  advances  were  met,  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  bia  mother,  and  attributed  tho  hostility  of 
Mr.  Millbank  to  bin  grandfather,  solely  to  political  emnta- 
tion  and  local  rivalries.  Still  there  were  the  portrait  and 
the  miniatare.  That  was  a  fact ;  a  clue  which  ultimately, 
ha  was  persuaded,  moat  load  to  some  solution. 

Coningsby  had  mot  with  great  social  success  at  Paris. 
Kg  was  at  once  a  favourite.  The  Parisian  dames  decided 
in  his  favour.     He  wa-s  a  specimen  of  the  highest  stylo  of 
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Englisb  beantj,  wbicti  is  popular  !d  Fr&nce.  His  air  wu 
BckoowleiJged  as  disting^shed.  The  men  also  liked  liim; 
he  had  not  quite  arrived  at  Ibat  a;;e  when  joa  make  ene- 
mies. The  moment,  therefore,  that  he  found  himself  ia  the 
BalooDB  of  Sidonia,  he  was  accosted  hy  manj  whose  cottoe 
waa  flattering ;  but  his  eye  wandered,  while  he  tried  to  be 
coarteotts  and  attempted  to  bo  sprightly.  Where  was  she? 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  ball-room  when  he  met  her. 
She  waa  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Beaunianoir,  who  had  mads 
her  acqoFuntance  at  Rome,  and  ori^aljy  claimed  it  as  the 
member  of  a  family  who,  ae  the  reader  may  perhaps  not 
forget,  had  exi)erienced  some  kindnesses  from  the  Millbanke. 

There  were  matual  and  hearty  recognitions  between  the 
young  men  ;  great  explanations  where  they  had  been,  what 
tJiey  were  diing,  where  they  were  going.  Lord  Bean- 
manoir  told  ConingBby  he  had  introduced  steeple-chases  at 
Rome,  and  bad  parted  with  Sunbeam  to  the  nephew  of  a 
CardinaL  Coningshy  securing  Edith's  hand  for  the  next 
daiiee,  they  all  moved  on  together  to  her  annt. 

Lady  Wallinger  was  iadolging  in  some  Roman  reminis- 
cences with  the  Marquess. 

And  you  are  not  going  to  Astracban  to-morrow?"  said 
Editli. 

'Not  to-mOTTOw,'  said  Coningsby. 

*  Yon  know  that  yon  aaid  once  that  life  was  too  stirring 
in  tbuso  days  to  permit  travel  to  a  man?' 

*  I  wish  nothing  was  stirring,'  said  Coningsby.  '  I  wisli 
nothing  to  change.    All  that  1  wish  is,  that  this  t^te  shoold 

'  Is  it  possible  that  yon  can  be  capricioos  ?  Yon  perplex 
me  very  much.' 

'Am  I  capricions  because  I  dislike  change?' 

'  Bnt  Astrachan  ? ' 

'  It  was  the  air  of  the  Luiemboorg  that  reminded  me  of 
the  Desert,'  said  Coningsby. 

Soon  after  this  Coningfiby  led  Edith  to  the  dance.  It 
was  at  a  ball  that  be  had  tirst  met  her  at  Paris,  and  this  led 
to  other  ronuniacoiicea ;  all  mot  iAtoresting.    Coningsbj 
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wu  perfeetly  happj.     All  iiiTst<'r!(<s.  nil  dllBcnltiM,  w 
driven  &om  bis  recollection  ;  lie  lived  ool^  in  tho  exciting 
uid  enjojablo  present.     Twpnty-one  and  in  love  I 

Some  time  «.lter  this,  Cuningisby,  who  ww  inerit^Iy 
Boparatod  from  Edith,  met  htn  host. 

'  Where  have  yun  benn,  ehild,'  said  Sidonia, '  that  T  hive 
not  seen  you  for  some  dnys  ?  1  am  guin^  to  Madrid  ((>• 
morrow,' 

'And  I  muNt  think,  I  sappoiie,  of  Ctimbridg^.' 

'Well,  you  have  seen  something;  yon  will  find  it  more 
pToStable  when  yun  have  digested  it;  awd  yon  will  have 
opportauity.  That's  the  true  spring  of  wisdom :  meditate 
over  the  past.  Adventure  and  Contemplation  ahmre  our 
being  like  day  and  night,' 

Tho  reBitlate  departure  for  England  on  the  morrow  had 
airsady  changed  into  b  supposed  niioessity  of  thinking  of 
returning  to  Cambridge.  In  fiu-t,  Coiiingsby  felt  th&t  to 
quit  Paris  and  Edith  was  an  imjms.sibility.  Ue  silenced 
the  romons trail 00  of  his  oonHoionce  by  the  expedient  of 
keeping  a  balf-tem),  and  had  no  diffioalty  in  [icranodin^f 
himself  that  a  shnrt  delay  in  taking  his  degree  conld  not 
really  be  of  the  Hltght4!3b  ennseqneuce. 

It  was  the  honr  forsnpper.  The  gnests  at  a  French  ball 
are  not  seen  to  advantage  at  this  period.  The  custom  of 
separating  the  seieii  for  this  refreshment,  and  arranging 
that  the  ladies  should  parlake  of  it  by  tbemxelves,  though 
originally  foondcd  in  a  feeling  of  consideration  and  gallantry, 
and  with  the  determination  to  secure,  onder  nil  circum- 
stances, the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  fair  sex,  is 
really,  in  its  appearance  and  its  conseqnences,  anything  bnt 
European,  and  produces  a  scene  which  rather  reminds  ons 
of  the  barem  of  a  sultan  than  a  ball  of  chivalry.  To  judge 
from  the  countenances  of  the  favoured  fair,  Uiey  are  not 
themselves  particularly  pleased ;  and  when  their  repast  is 
over  they  necessarily  return  to  empty  halln.  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  dance  at  the  very  moment  when  they  may 
feel  most  inclined  to  partitnpate  in  its  graceful  excitement. 

These   somewhat    ungracious    circumstances,   however, 
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iiera  uot  attendant  on  Lhe  festival  of  this  night.     There 

was  opened  in  the  Hotel  of  Sidooia  for  tbe  iirst  time  a 
banqueting^-room  which  conid  contain  with  conyenieDco  all 
the  gaests.  It  was  a  rust  chamber  of  white  marble,  the 
golden  paneU  of  the  walla  containing  festive  sculptures  bj 
Sch  wan  thaler,  relieved  by  encaustic  tinting.  In  its  centre 
was  a  fountain,  a  group  of  Bacchantes  encircling  Dionysos ; 
and  from  this  fountain,  as  from  a  star,  divei^ed  the  Tariooi 
tables  from  which  sprang  orange-trees  in  froit  and  flower. 

The  banquet  had  but  one  fanlt ;  Cuningsby  was  separated 
from  Edith.  Tbe  Duchess  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  boautifol 
wife  of  the  heir  of  one  of  the  Imperial  illustrations,  had 
determined  to  appropriate  Couingsby  as  her  cavalier  for  the 
moment.  Distracted,  be  made  his  escape;  but  his  wander- 
ing eye  could  not  find  the  object  of  its  search  ;  and  he  felt 
prisoner  to  the  charming  Princess  de  Petitpoii,  a  Carlist 
chieftain,  whose  witty  words  avenged  the  caaao  of  fallen 
dynasties  and  a  cashiered  nobility. 

Behold  a  scene  brilliant  in  fancy,  magnificent  in  splen- 
dour !  All  the  circumstances  of  his  life  at  this  moment  were 
such  as  acted  forcibly  cm  the  imagination  of  Coniiigsby. 
Separated  from  Edith,  be  bad  still  the  dehghl  of  eceing 
her,  the  paragon  of  that  bright  company,  the  consummate 
being  whom  he  adored  1  and  who  bad  spoken  to  him  in  a 
voice  sweeter  than  a  serenade,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  a 
p;lance  softer  than  moonlight  [  The  lord  of  the  palace, 
more  distinguished  even  for  bis  capacity  than  his  boundless 
treasure,  was  his  chosen  friend ;  gained  under  circumstances 
of  romantic  interest,  when  tbe  reciprocal  influence  of  their 
personal  qualities  was  affected  by  no  accessory  knowledge 
of  their  worldly  positions.  He  himself  was  in  the  very 
bloom  of  youth  and  health  ;  the  child  of  a  noble  bouse,  rich 
fbr  his  present  wants,  and  with  a  fntnre  of  considerable 
fortunes.  Entrancing  love  and  dazzling  friendship,  a  high 
ambition  and  the  pride  of  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of 
a  great  prosperity,  the  vague,  daring  energies  of  the  high 
pulse  of  twenty-one,  all  combined  to  stimulate  his  sense  of 
exiBt«nce,  which,  as  he  looked  around  him  at  Uie  beantifiil 
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objeote  and  liatmied  to  the  delicioni  aonnda,  mMtncd  to  hjm 
(u  dispensation  of  almost  supernatural  eostuy. 

Aliont  &n  hour  after  this,  tte  ball-room  still  full,  bat  tho 
other  saloons  gradually  emptyinf?-  Couingsby  entered  a 
chamber  which  seemed  deserted.  Yet  he  beard  souuds,  as 
it  were,  of  earnest  coiiveraation.  It  waa  a  voice  that  invited 
his  progress  ;  lie  fidvanced  another  step,  then  snddenly 
stopped.  There  were  two  individuals  in  the  room,  by 
whom  he  waa  unnoticed.  They  were  Sidonia  and  Ittiss 
Millbank.  They  were  sitting  on  a  sofa,  Sidouia  holding 
her  hand  and  endeavonring,  aa  it  seemed,  to  soothe  h«r. 
Her  tones  were  trenmlons  ;  but  the  expression  of  her  fac« 
was  fond  and  confiding.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  momeot. 
Coningsby  inntantly  withdrew,  yet  ooald  not  escape  bearing 
an  earnest  roqaent  from  Edith  to  her  companion  tbat  ha 
would  write  to  her. 

In  a  few  seconds  Coningaby  had  qulttwl  thi*  hotel  of 
Sidonia,  and  the  next  day  found  him  ou  his  road  to  £iig. 
bud. 
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ll'  waf  one  of  those  gorgeona  and  endnnng  mmaets  that 
seemed  to  linger  as  if  they  wished  to  celebrate  the  mid- 
period  of  the  year.  Perhaps  tho  beantifol  hour  of  impend- 
ing twilight  never  exercises  a  more  elective  inflnence  on 
the  soul  thun  when  it  descends  on  the  aspect  of  some 
distant  and  splendid  city.  What  a  cooti-ast  hetween  the 
Herenity  and  repose  of  oor  own  bosoms  Rnd  the  fierce 
passioBS  and  destructive  cares  girt  in  the  walls  of  that 
multitude  whose  domes  and  towers  rise  in  purple  Instro 
gainst  the  resplendent  horizon  ! 

And  yet  the  disturbing  emotions  of  existence  and  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  humanity  should  BKercise  but  a  modified 
sway,  and  entail  hut  a  hght  burden,  within  the  circle  of 
the  city  into  which  the  next  scene  of  our  history  leads  us. 
For  it  is  the  sacred  city  of  stndy,  of  learning,  and  of  faith  ; 
and  the  declining  beam  is  resting  on  the  dome  of  the 
RadcliSe,  hngering  on  the  towers  of  Chriatchnroh  and 
Magdalen,  Bauctifying  the  spires  and  pinnaclea  of  holy 
St.  Mary's. 

A  yoong  Oxonian,  who  had  for  some  time  been  watching 
the  city  in  the  sunset,  &om  a  rising  ground  in  its  vicinity, 
lost,  as  it  would  seem,  in  meditation,  suddenly  rose,  and 
looking  at  hia  watch,  as  if  remindful  of  some  en^gement, 
hastened  his  retora  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  rtnL-hed  the  Hij;!) 
Street  aa  the  Blenheim  hght  post  coach  da-slied  up  to  the 
Star  Hotel,  with  that  brilliant  precision  which  even  the 
New  Generation  can  remember,  and  yet  which  already  ranks 
among  the  traditions  of  English  manners.  A  peculiar  and 
most  animating  spectacle  nsed  to  be  the  arrival  of  a  first. 
iste  light  coach  in  a  coontiy  town  !     The  small  machine, 
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crowded  with  so  many  pftaaouRars,  tte  fimming  nnd  cnrTCfc 
ting  leaders,  the  wbe«lera  more  alvaily  and  glossy,  as  if  (li«/ 
had  not  done  tbeir  t«n  miles  in  llie  hour,  the  ti'iumphant 
bugle  of  the  gnard,  and  the  haughty  routine  with  which 
the  driver,  us  he  renchud  his  giml,  throw  his  whip  to  tfaa 
obedient  osLters  in  attendance  ;  and,  not  leatit,  the  Kt«riiig' 
crowd,  a  little  awi'Ktmok,  and  lookiug  fur  the  motiumt  at 
tbo  lowest  oilicial  of  thu  stable  with  uunsi durable  reipeot* 
altogether  made  a  picture  which  one  reoullecla  with  ohoeiv 
fillneBB,  and  tnissea  now  in  many  a  dreary  markot-town. 

Our  Osaniau  vim  a  yonnj;  mun  about  the  middle  height, 
and  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  nxjiroBeion  and  rather  reserved 
mien.  The  general  cliaract«r  of  his  countenance  waa,  in- 
deHMi,  a  little  stem,  bat  it  broke  into  an  almost  bewitching 
smile,  and  a  bluah  suffused  his  face,  aa  he  sprang  forward 
and  welcomed  an  individual  about  the  same  age,  who  had 
jumped  olT  the  Blenheim. 

'Well,  ConiEgsbyl'  he  exclaimed,  extending  both  hi* 
hands. 

'  By  Jove !  my  de&r  MiUbauk,  we  have  met  at  last,'  said 
bis  fHend. 

And  here  we  maat  for  a  moment  revert  to  what  had 
OCCured  to  Conin(ptby  since  he  so  suddenly  quitted  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  wound  he  had  received 
waa  deep  to  one  tirmsed  to  wounds.  Yet,  aftor  all,  none 
had  outraged  his  feelings,  no  one  had  betrayed  his  hopes. 
He  bad  loved  one  who  had  loved  nnother.  Miaory,  but 
scarcely  hurailiafcion.  And  yet  'tia  n  bitter  pang  under  any 
circamstancea  to  find  another  preferred  to  yoorRelf.  It  ia 
about  the  same  blow  aa  one  would  probably  feel  if  falling 
from  a  balloon.  Tour  Icarian  flight  melta  into  a  grovelling 
exiHtence,  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  a  sponge  or  a  eoral,  or 
redeemed  only  from  ntter  insensibility  by  your  fraulc  de- 
lestation  of  your  rival.  It  is  quite  impoasiblo  Us  conceal 
that  Coningsby  had  imbibed  for  Sidonia  a  certain  degrM  of 
aversion,  which,  ia  these  days  of  exaggerated  phraae,  might 
even  be  described  as  hatred.  And  Edith  was  so  beantithl  1 
And  there  had  seemed  between  them  a  sympathy  so  nativs 
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and  sponlsneoiis,  crentin^  at  oace  the  cbnrm  of  intinia'7 
without  any  of  the  dlseu chanting  attribnteH  ttiat  are  occ«- 
eionally  its  consequence.  He  woald  recall  the  toiiex  of  her 
voice,  the  expression  of  her  soft  dark  eye,  the  airy  spirit 
and  frank  graoionanesa,  sometimes  oven  the  flattering  blasb, 
with  which  she  had  ever  welcomed  one  of  whom  she  had 
beard  so  long  and  so  kindly.  It  seemed,  to  nse  a  sweet  and 
homely  phrase,  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  tha 
circnmstances  of  their  mutual  destinies  might  have  oom- 
bioed  into  one  enchanting  fate. 

And  yet,  had  she  accorded  him  that  peerless  boon,  her 
heart,  with  what  aspect  was  he  to  commnnicat^  this  con- 
somnrntion  of  all  his  hopes  to  his  grandfather,  ask  Xiord 
Uonmoath  for  his  blessiiig,  and  the  graciona  favour  of  an 
establishment  for  the  daughter  of  his  foe,  of  a  man  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned  except  to  clond  his  visage  ? 
Ah  [  what  was  that  myst«ry  that  connected  the  haiigbtj 
house  of  Coningsby  with  the  humble  blood  of  the  Lanca- 
shire mannfactnrer  F  Why  was  the  portrait  of  his  mother 
beneath  the  roof  of  ^llbank  P  Coningsby  had  delicately 
touched  upon  the  subject  both  with  Edith  and  the  Wal- 
lingers,  but  the  result  of  his  inquiries  only  involved  the 
question  in  deeper  gloom.  Edith  had  none  but  maternal 
relatives :  more  than  once  she  bad  mentioned  this,  and  the 
Wallingera,  on  other  occasions,  had  confirmed  the  remark, 
Coningsby  had  sometimes  drawn  the  conversation  to  pio- 
tares,  and  he  would  remind  her  with  playfiilness  of  their 
first  unconscions  meeting  in  the  gallery  of  the  fine  Tron- 
chet ;  then  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Miilbank  was  fond  of 
pictures ;  then  he  recollected  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Mill- 
bank's  collection,  and  after  tonching  on  several  which  oonld 
Bot  excite  sospician,  he  came  to  'a  porti-ait,  a  portrait  of  k 
lady ;  was  it  a  portrait  or  an  ideal  countenance  P ' 

Edith  thought  she  had  heard  it  was  a  portrait,  but  she 
vaa  by  no  means  certain,  and  most  assuredly  was  quite 
nnacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  original,  if  there  were 
an  original. 

Coningshy  oddreased  himself  to  the  point  with  Sir  Joseph. 
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Hs  inquired  of  the  uncle  explicitly  wbetlior  he  knew  maj- 
thing  on  the  anbject.  Sir  josejth  was  of  opinion  that  ib 
was  something  that  Millbank  hud  somewliere  '  picked  np.* 
Hillbank  nsed  often  to  '  pick  up  '  piotarcs. 

Diaappointod  in  his  lovo,  Coningitby  songht  refuge  in 
the  excitement  of  study,  end  in  the  brooding  iraa^nation 
of  an  aspiring  spirit.  The  eoftnesa  of  his  heart  aeomnd  to 
have  quitted  him  for  ever.  Ho  reeurrud  to  his  habitnal 
reveries  of  politioaJ  greaioeas  and  public  distinction.  And 
as  it  ever  seemed  to  bim  that  no  preparation  oonld  be  com- 
plete for  the  career  which  he  planned  for  himself,  lie  devot«d 
himself  with  increased  nrdour  to  that  digestion  of  know, 
ledge  which  converts  it  into  wisdom-  His  life  at  Cambridge 
waa  now  a  life  of  seclusion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
Eton  friends,  he  avoided  all  society.  And,  indeed,  his 
acquisitions  during  this  term  wore  such  as  few  have 
eqnalled,  and  could  only  have  been  mastered  by  n  mental 
discipline  of  a  severe  and  exalted  character.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  Coningsby  took  his  degree,  and  in  a  ftiw  days  wu 
about  to  [|uit  that  university  whore,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
passud  thrL*  serene  and  liappy  years  in  the  Boeit-ty  of  fond 
and  faithful  friends,  and  in  ennobling  pursuits.  He  had 
many  plana  for  hia  impending  moTomcnta,  yet  none  of  them 
very  matoro  oticb.  Lord  Vcro  wished  Coningsby  to  visit 
bis  family  in  the  north,  and  afUirwarda  to  go  t^i  Scotland 
together :  Coningsby  was  more  inclined  to  travel  for  a  jear. 
Amid  this  hesitation  a  circaiustnuoe  occurred  which  decided 
him  to  adopt  neither  of  these  courses. 

It  was  Commencement,  and  coming  out  of  the  quad- 
rangle of  St.  Juliu's,  Coningxby  came  suddenly  upon  Sir 
Joseph  and  Laj:!y  Wallinger,  who  were  visiting  the  murvols 
and  rarities  of  the  university.  They  were  alone.  Couingsbj 
was  a  httle  embarraased,  for  he  could  not  forget  the  abrupt 
maimer  in  which  he  had  parted  from  them  ;  but  they 
greeted  him  with  so  muob  cordiality  that  he  instantlj 
recovered  himself^  and,  turning,  became  their  companion. 
He  hardly  ventared  to  ask  after  Edith :  at  length,  in  a  de- 
pressed tone  and  a  hesitating  manner,  he  inquired  whotfaer 
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they  had  lately  BE«n  Mihs  Millhank.  He  was  himsBlf  sur- 
prised at  the  eitreme  light-heartediiesa  which  came  orer 
him  the  moTuent  he  heard  ahe  was  in  England,  at  Millhank, 
with  her  family.  He  always  very  mtii^h  liked  Lady  Wal- 
linger,  bat  this  moniing  he  hang  over  her  hke  a  lover, 
lavished  on  her  noccasing  and  the  moRt  delicate  attentions, 
aeemed  to  exist  only  in  the  idea  of  making  the  Walh'ngers 
enjoy  and  anderstand  Cambridge ;  no  one  else  was  to  he 
their  guide  at  any  place  or  under  any  circumstances.  He 
told  them  exactly  what  they  were  to  see ;  how  they  were  to 
see  it ;  when  they  were  to  see  it.  He  told  tbcm  of  things 
which  nobody  did  see,  but  which  they  should.  He  insisted 
that  Sir  Joseph  xhould  dine  with  him  in  hall ;  Sir  Joseph 
could  not  think  of  leaving  Lady  Wallinger;  Lady  Wallinger 
could  not  think  of  Sir  Joseph  missing  an  opportunity  that 
might  never  offer  again.  Besides,  they  might  both  Join 
her  at\er  dinner.  Except  to  give  her  hosband  a  dinner, 
Coningsby  evidently  intended  never  to  leave  her  side. 

And  the  next  morning,  the  occasion  faTonrable,  being 
ftlone  with  the  lady,  Sir  Joseph  butttling  about  a  carriage, 
Coningsby  said  suddenly,  with  a  countenance  a  little  dis- 
turbed, und  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  was  pleased,  I  mean 
surprised,  to  hoar  that  there  was  still  a  Mias  Millbank ;  I 
thought    by  thia    time  she   might    have    borne    another 

Lady  Wallinger  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
some  perplexity,  and  then  said,  '  Yes,  Edith  was  maoh 
admired ;  but  she  need  not  bo  precipitate  in  marrying. 
Marrage  is  for  a  woman  the  event.  Edith  is  too  precioaa 
to  be  carelessly  bestowed.' 

*  But  I  understood,'  said  Coningsby.  '  when  I  left  Paris,' 
and  here  he  benune  very  confused,  *  that  Mias  Millbank  waa 
engaged,    on  the  point  of  marriage.' 

'With  whom  P' 

'  Our  friend  Sidonia.' 

'I  am  sure  that  Edith  would  never  marry  Monsieor  de 
Sidonia,  nor  Monsieur  de  Sidonia,  Edith.  'Tia  a  prepos- 
Uroos  idea ! '  said  Lady  Walhnger. 


CONlNGStiY:  OK 

■  But  he  very  moob  admired  ticrp'  said  Coaiugiiby  wiih 
ft  aearcliing  aye. 

'  Possibly,'  Bftid  Lfidy  WidliDger ;  '  but  lie  never  even  in- 
timated his  admiration.' 

'  But  bo  wiu  very  attentive  to  Miss  MiUbank  ?' 

'  Not  iiiuru  tbiiQ  i)ur  intimate  friuDdghip  ftutborizfld,  and 
might  espDct.' 

'  You  havo  known  Sidonia  a  long  time  ?' 

'It was  Monsieur deSidonia'sfiitiitTwhointTodncediw to 
tlis  care  of  Mr.  Wulli tiger,'  siiid  Lady  Wollinger, '  and  there- 
fore I  have  ever  entertained  for  hii  eon  a  sincere  regard. 
Btwidefl,  I  look  npon  him  as  a  compatriot,  llecently  he  has 
boon  even  more  than  usually  kind  to  us,  espocially  U>  Edith. 
While  we  were  at  Paris  ho  recovered  foe  her  a  great  number 
of  jewols  which  hod  been  left  lo  Iior  by  her  nncte  in  Sfiain  ; 
and,  wliat  she  prized  infinitely  more,  the  whole  of  her 
moiher'a  correspondence  which  she  maintained  with  this 
relative  since  her  marriage.  Nothing  but  the  inlluenoo  of 
Sidonia  could  have  oSocted  this.  Tlierefore,  of  connw, 
Kdith  is  attauh<:d  to  hiin  almost  as  much  as  I  am.  In  short, 
fas  is  our  dearest  friend ;  our  counsellor  in  oil  our  cares. 
But  as  for  marrying  him,  the  idea  is  ridicalons  to  those 
who  know  Monsieur  Sidonia.  No  earthly  consideration 
would  ever  induce  him  to  impair  that  purity  of  race  on 
which  he  prides  himself.  Besides,  there  are  other  obvious 
ohjoctiouB  which  would  render  an  alliance  between  him 
and  my  niece  utterly  inipossible:  Edith  is  quite  as  d»* 
vut«d  to  her  religion  as  Monsieur  Sidonia  can  be  to  hla 
race.' 

A  ray  of  light  flashed  on  the  bnun  of  Coningsby  as  Wly 
Wallinger  said  those  words.  The  agitated  interview,  which 
never  could  bo  explained  awnj,  already  appeared  in  quite 
a  different  point  of  view.  He  became  pensive,  remained 
silent,  was  relieved  when  Sir  Joseph,  whose  return  he  hftd 
hitherto  deprecated,  reappeared.  Coningsby  Icamt  in  tha 
course  of  tbo  day  that  the  Walhngors  were  about  to  make, 
and  inunediately,  a  visit  to  Hellingsley ;  tlielr  fint  Tisit ; 
indeed,  this  vros  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Millbank  had  takea 
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np  his  abode  there.     He  did  not  tnacb  like  the  diaoge  of 

life.  Sir  Joseph  told  Coniugsby,  bat  Edith  was  delighted 
with  Hellingaley,  which  Sir  Joseph  nnderstood  was  a  very 
distingnished  place,  with  fine  gsj^ens,  of  nhich  his  niece 
WW  particnlarlj  fond. 

When  Coningebj  retDmed  to  his  rooms,  those  rooms 
which  he  was  Boon  abont  to  quit  for  ever,  in  arranging 
some  papers  preparatoiy  to  his  removal,  hia  eye  lighted  oa 
k  too-long  unanswered  letter  of  Oswald  Millbaolc  Co- 
ningsby  hod  often  projected  a  visit  to  Oxford,  which  he 
mnch  desired  to  make,  but  hilherto  it  had  been  impossible 
for  hJTTi  to  effect  it,  except  in  the  absence  of  Millbauk ;  and 
lie  had  froqaentlj  postponed  it  that  be  might  combine  his 
first  visit  to  that  fsJnoDS  Beat  of  learning  with  one  to  his  old 
schoolfellow  and  friend.  Now  that  was  practicable.  And 
immediat«lj  Coningsbj  wrote  to  apprise  Millbank  that  he 
hod  taken  his  degree,  was  free,  and  prepared  to  pay  to  him 
im]DediBt«ly  the  long- projected  visit.  Three  years  and 
more  hod  elapsed  since  they  had  qoittod  Eton.  How  maoh 
had  happened  in  the  interval  I  What  new  ideas,  new  feel- 
ings, vast  and  novel  knowledge !  Though  they  had  not 
met,  they  were  nevertheless  familiar  with  tiie  progress  and 
improvement  of  each  other's  minds.  Their  snggestive  cor- 
respondence was  too  valuable  to  both  of  them  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  cherished.  And  now  they  were  to  meet  on 
the  eve  of  entering  that  world  for  which  Uiey  had  made  so 
Bodnlons  a  preparation. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thksb  are  few  things  In  life  more  interesting  than  an  nn. 
restrained  interchange  of  ideas  with  a  congenial  spirit,  and 
there  are  few  things  more  rare.  How  very  seldoia  do  yon 
encounter  in  the  world  a  man  of  great  abilitieB,  acqnirfr 
ments,  experience,  who  will  nnniaak  his  mind,  onbulton 
hifl  brains,   and  poor   forth   in  careless  and   pictaresqa* 


pbrase  all  the  rosnltii  of  his  stadies  and  obMrration ;  hi* 
knowledge  of  men,  books,  and  nature.  On  tUo  conlrHrj',  if 
a  m&n  has  by  nay  chaiice  what  he  coacolvos  an  original 
idea,  he  honrdB  it  as  if  it  were  old  gold  ;  and  rather  avoid* 
the  anhject  with  which  ha  is  most  concersant,  from  fear 
that  yon  may  appropriate  his  bent  thim)i;hta.  One  of  thu 
principal  canson  of  oar  renowned  dulness  in  coDversation 
is  oar  extreme  int«llectnal  jealousy.  It  mnst  bu  admitted 
that  in  this  respEot  anthora,  hnt  especially  poets,  liour  tho 
palm.  They  never  think  they  arc  siiRiciently  nppreciat«d, 
and  live  in  tremor  lest  a  brother  shoald  dtalinji^isti  himself. 
Artists  have  tho  repute  of  beiii)r  nearly  oa  bud.  Andaafor 
a  small  rising  politician,  a  clever  speech  by  a  supposed 
rival  or  suspected  oandidato  for  oflico  destroys  his  appetata 
and  distnrbs  his  slumbers. 

Otio  of  the  chief  deli(;lits  and  benefits  of  travel  is,  that 
one  la  perpetually  meeting  ineu  of  great  abilities,  of  origiiuU 
mind,  and  rare  aoqairemenla,  who  will  converse  without 
reserve.  In  these  discoui'sea  tlie  intellect  taakus  daring 
leaps  and  marvellona  advances.  The  tone  that  colonra  Oar 
after-hfe  is  often  caught  in  tliose  chance  colloqaies,  and  the 
bent  given  that  shapes  a  career. 

And  yet  perhaps  there  ia  no  occasion  when  the  hoart  la 
more  open,  the  bmjn  more  quick,  the  memory  more  rich 
and  happy,  or  the  tongue  more  prompt  and  eloquent,  than 
when  two  school-day  friends,  knit  by  every  sympathy  of 
intelligence  and  a&cctien,  meet  at  the  close  of  their  colleg« 
careers,  after  a  long  separation,  hesitating,  as  it  were,  OD 
the  verge  of  active  life,  and  compare  together  their  con- 
clusions of  the  interval ;  imjiort  U)  each  other  all  their 
thoughts  and  secret  plans  and  projects ;  high  fancies  and 
noble  aspirationa :  glorious  visiions  of  persuDul  fame  and 


Ah  !  why  should  auch 

enthusiasm  ever  die !     Life  is  too 

short  to  be  little.     Man 

8  never  so  manly  ua  when  ho  feels 

deeply,  acta  baldly,  and 

eipresscB  himself  wilh  franknese 

and  with  fervour. 

Most  atisurodly  there 

aevor  was  a  civngrcsa  of  friendship 
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wlureiii  mora  waa  sud  and  felt  tliaD  in  thia  meeting,  so 
long  project«d,  and  yet  perhaps  on  the  whole  bo  happily 
procrastinated,  between  Coningaby  ttrtd  Millbatik.  In  a 
moment  they  seemed  as  if  they  bad  never  parted.  Their 
fajthfn]  correspondence  indeed  bad  maintained  the  chain  of 
sentiment  nnbruki'n.  But  details  are  only  for  conversatioit. 
Bat-h  ponred  forth  liis  mind  without  stint.  Not  an  anthor 
that  hod  inflaenced  their  t«sl«  or  judgment  bnt  waa  con. 
TasBcd  and  criticised  ;  not  a  theory  they  bad  framed  or  a 
principle  they  had  adopted  that  was  not  confessed.  Oilen, 
with  boyish  glee  still  lingering  with  their  earnest  pnrpose, 
tbey  shonted  as  they  discovered  that  they  had  formed  ilia 
same  opinion  or  adopted  the  same  conclusion.  Tbey  talked 
all  day  and  iate  into  the  night.  They  condensed  into  a 
week  the  poignant  conclusions  of  three  years  of  almost 
unbroken  stady.  And  one  night,  as  they  sat  together  in 
AKUbank's  rooms  at  Oriel,  their  conversation  having  for 
Borne  time  taken  a  political  colour,  Millbank  said, 

'  Now  tell  me,  Coningsby,  esactly  what  yon  conceive  to  be 
the  etat«  of  parties  in  tliia  country ;  for  it  seema  to  ma 
that  if  we  penetrate  the  sarface,  the  classification  must  be 
more  simple  than  their  many  names  would  intimate.' 

'The  prindplo  of  the  exclnaive  constitution  of  England 
having  been  conceded  by  the  Acts  of  1827-8-32.'  said  Co- 
ningsby,  '  a  party  has  ariseo  in  the  Slate  who  demand  thai 
the  principle  of  political  liboroluim  eball  consequently  be 
CArried  to  its  e2t«nt;  which  it  appears  to  them  is  impos- 
dble  witbont  getting  rid  of  the  fragments  of  th«  old 
eoostitntion  that  remain.  XbU-i^  the  dostractive  party;. 
(1  party  with  distinct  and  inti^Uigible  principles.  Thejf 
seek  a  specific  for  the  evils  of  our  social  eyatem  in  tlia 
gen eral,  gggrage  of  the  population. 

'They  are  resisted  by^other  party^^ho,  having  given 
Dp  exclusion,  would  only  embrace  as  much  liberalism  a«  is 
ueoessary  for  the  moment;  who,  without  any  embarrassiug 
promulgation  of  principles,  w(iahj£_^Sfie_ibui0L.M.tha^ 

B^jftEX-fad-Uiflm  l».^l  U  till4)LCAD ;  bnt  aa  a  pai-t^  mast 
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hftva  tile  Htnhluice  of  priTioipleg,  they  tftko  the  nftmna  of  tlw 
things  that  they  have  dcdtroyed.  Tbns  thoy  are  deTot«d  to 
the  prerog&tivea  of  the  Crown,  althoagh  iu  tmth  the  Crown 
hna  been  stripped  nf  evi?TV  ono  of  ila  prorogatiVes ;  th«y 
alTectagteat  vencratioa  for.  the  .const  itutiou  io-Cbarob  aad 
State,  tlioDgU  every  one  knows  that  the  constitutioa  in 
Charah  and  Statu  uo  loiigi-r  exiBta;  thi'y  ore  rondy  to, stand 
or  .fall  with  the  "iadepeiidenw.'  uf  the  Upper  Hmiin  t* 
£acliiHiient,"  thongh,  in  practice,  tlicy  nn?  perfectly  awara 
that,  with  their  eanclion,  ".tbG  Up|>cr  UoaHu  "  has  abdi> 
[rated  its  initiatory  funutiuna,  luul  now  snrvea  only  *«-»- 
cunrt  of  review  of  the  legirilatJuu  of  the  lIuUEe  of  C«im- 
niona.  Whenever  public  opinion,  which  liiiapartiyjiexoc. 
ftttempta  bo  form,  to  educate,  or  to  lead,  liills  iuui-auuut 
violent  porpleiity,  pnaaion,  or  cnpricc,  this  party  yleliU 
without  &  struggle  to  the  impulse,  and,  when  the  atuuu> 
bAa  parsed,  attempts  to  obs tract  and  obviut^  the  logical  uid. 
nltimately,  the  ineritable  results  of  the  very  meiisuri 
have  themeelves  originated,  or  to  which  they  hai 
sented.     This  is  the  Conservatiro  party. 

'I  care  not  whether  men  nra  culled  Wliigs  or  Tories, 
Radicals  or  ChartiBbi,  or  hy  whnt  niclcnftmo  a  hnstling  and 
thoughtless  race  may  designal«  tbcinxclves ;  hill  thflM  m*" 
divisionii  comprabeiid  at  prusuat  Um  ItnglJali  oaLton. 

'  With  regard  to  the  first  school,  1  for  one  have  no  fitith 
in  the  remedial  qualities  of  a  government  curried  on  t^  a 
neglected  democracy,  who,  for  Uiree  oentnrios,  have  re- 
ooived  no  edocatiDO.  What  prospect  does  it  ofler  na  of 
those  high  principles  of  conduct  with  whiL-h  wc  have  fed 
onr  Imaginations  and  strengthened  onr  will?  I  perceiva 
none  of  the  elements  of  government  lliat  ahonid  secure  ths 
happiness  of  a  people  and  the  greatness  of  a  realm. 

'Bat  in  my  opinion,  if  Democracy  he  combntod  only  by 
Conservatism,  Democracy  must  triumph,  and  at  no  distant 
date.  This,  llieii,  is  our  position.  The  man  who  cntvra 
pnbtio  life  at  this  epoch  has  to  chooae  between  Fgh 
.InfidflU^  sndA  Dcfllmclivp  Creed.' 

'  This,  then,'  said  Millbani,  "^ig  tie  dilemma  to  whinh 
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nra  brongbt  bj  nearly  two  ccntoriea  of  Parliamentarj 
llocarchj  and  Pfvrliamentary  Ctnrch.' 

''Tia true,' said  Coningaby,  'We  cannot  conceal  it  from 
ouraelvos,  that  tbe  first  has  made  Qorenunent  detosted, 
and  the  second  B«1igion  disbetieTed.' 

'Many  men  in  this  coantry,'  siud  Miilbank,  'and  espe- 
cially in  the  class  to  which  Tljeloog,  ara  reconciled  to  the 
coDtemplatioQ  of  democracy;  because  they  bave  accnatomed 
thetnaelves  to  believe,  that  it  is  fhH  ^jily  power  Ify  TThJyh 
we  can  sweej)  sway  those  sectional  prnilagea-Aad  iatoPMta^ 
(tftt  impede  die  iatelligenca  uui  iodastty  oC  tba  coin. 

'  And  jet,"  said  Coningaby,  '  the  only  way  to  terminate 
what,  in  the  langnage  of  the  present  day,  is  called  Glass 
Legislation,  is  not  to  entrost  power  to  clasacn.  Yon  wonJd 
find  a  locofoco  majority  aa  mach  addicted  to  Class  Legiiila- 
Uon  as  a  factitiona  ariatocracy.  The  only  power  that  haa 
no  class  sympathy  is  the  Sovereign.' 

*  Bnt  suppose  the  caae  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign,  what 
would  be  yonr  check  against  him  P 

'  The  same  as  against  an  arbitrary  Parliament.' 

'  But  a  Parliament  is  responsible.' 

■To  whom?' 

'To  their  coustitnent  body.' 

'  Snppose  it  was  to  vote  itself  perpetnol  ?' 

'But  public  opinion  would  prevent  that.' 

'  And  is  pnblic  opinion  of  less  inflaenoe  on  an  individual 
than  on  a  body  ? ' 

'  Bat  pnblic  opinion  may  be  indiSerent.  A  nation  may 
be  misled,    may  be  cormpt,' 

'  If  the  nation  that  electa  the  Parliament  be  cormpt,  th« 
elected  body  will  resemble  it.  The  nation  that  ia  corrupt 
deserves  to  fall.  Bnt  this  only  shows  that  there  is  8om»- 
lliing  to  be  considered  beyocd  forms  of  govomment, 
national  character.  And  herein  mainly  shoold  we  repooa 
onr  hupcs.  If  a  nation  be  led  to  aim  at  the  good  and  the  ^ 
great,  depend  npon  it,  whatever  be  its  form,  the  govern-  I 
ment  will  respond  to  \%n  convictions  and  its  sentiments.'    ^^ 


'  Do  J  oa  t!ien  declnro  i45umBt  Pavli&meQtary  ^Terr.meiit.* 
'  -  'Far  froiti  it:  I  Uiulc  n|)uu  fioHtica]  cluuiffe  as  tbo 
^reatcat  or  orUa,  (or  it  uompreheuds  nIL  But  if  we  bnve 
DO  &ith  in  tlie  pDrmniience  nf  the  existing  setUemeut  ; 
if  the  very  iodividnals  who  estabtished  it  aro,  ye&r  after 
year,  projiosiiif;  tlmir  moilificrttiotiBor  thoirroconstruotioiiB: 
80  also,  white  we  uphold  what  ecist«,  otii;ht  wc  to  pru]ituti 
OareelfeB  for  the  change  we  deom  impending? 

'  Now  I  would  not  that  either  onraelven,  or  onr  fellow. 
citiKenB,  should  bo  token  nnnwares  as  in  1832,  when  th« 
Tery  men  who  opposed  tho  Rofonu  Bill  offered  oontrary 
objections  to  it  which  dcKtroyed  each  othor,  so  ignoraut 
were  they  of  its  real  character,  its  hiBtoHcal  cnnses,  its 
political  consoqnoncos.  Wo  shonld  now  so  act  that,  when 
the  oocaaion  an-ivea,  we  shonid  clearly  comprehend  what 
we  want,  and  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  meaiLS 
b/  wliich  that  want  can  be  supplied. 

'  I'or  this  pnrposo  I  would  accuBtj>m  t,lie  pnblic  mind  to 
the  coiit4.itaplation  of  an  existing  though  torpid  power  in 
tho  constitution,  capable  of  rt>muving  our  social  grjovaticee, 
were  wo  to  transfer  to  it  those  pren-ijatives  which  the 
ParliaiQcnt  has  gi-adually  uanrped,  nud  used  in  a  tnanner 
which  has  produced  the  present  material  and  moral  dis- 
organisation. The  House  of  Commons  is  tho  house  of  a 
few ;  the  Sovereign  is  the  sovereign  of  all.  The  proper 
leader  of  tho  iwopte  is  the  iudividmil  who  siU  u[>ou  Hiii 
throne.* 

'  Then  yon  abjure  the  Rp presents tive  prininplo  ?' 

'  Why  so  P  Uepr««entHtiou  ia  not  necessarily,  or  even  in 
H  principal  sense,  Parliamentary.  Parliament  is  not  Bitting 
at  this  momoui,  and  yet.  tho  nation  ia  represented  in  ita 
liigheat  as  well  as  in  il.s  moat  minut«  interests.  Not  a 
grievance  escap<«  notice  and  redress.  I  sue  in  the  news- 
paper tliis  morning  that  a  pedagogue  has  brutally  chastised 
his  pupil.  It  is  a  font  Icnown  over  all  England.  We  must 
not  forget  thai,  a  principle  of  government  is  reserved  for 
our  days  that  we  shall  uot  tiiid  in  our  Aristotles,  or  «vea 
in  the  forests  of  Tacitus,  nor  in  our  Suxoii  Wittem^omotoa, 
nor  in  our    riaatog^net    parlianiuuts. 
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ntiTitiPi  ■"'^  npini"""  flTP'l-'i'  '1  p''"'t  The  represcittatiun 
of  tJio  Press  is  fB(  more  complete  than  tlie  representation 
of  Parliament.  Pariiamentary  representation  was  tlie  iiappj 
device  ot  a  mder  age,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted : 
an  age  of  Bemi-civilisatiou,  when  there  was  a  leading  class 
ity  J  bnt  it  eihibits  uiAny  aympfomH  of 
It  ia  controlled  by  &  system  of  repreaentk 
tion  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  which  absorbs  its 
datiea  and  fullils  them  more  efficiently,  and  in  which  dis- 
cussion is  pnraned  on  faii'er  terms,  and  often  with  mors 
depth  and  iiiforiuiitioii.' 

*  And  to  what  power  would  yoD  entrast  tlie  fonotioii  of 
Taxation  P' 

'  To  some  power  that  would  employ  it  more  disereetly 
than  in  creatiTig  our  pri.>sent  amount  of  debt,  and  in  estab- 
lishing our  present  Bystem  of  imposts. 

*  In  a  word,  tme  wisdom  lies  in  the  policy  that  would 
effect  its  ends  by  the  iofloence  of  opinion,  imd  yet  by  the 
means  of  existing  forma.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  forced  to 
revolotions,  let  as  propose  to  onr  considemtion  the  idea  of 
a  &ee  monarchy,  eNiablitihed  on  fundamental  laws,  itself  the 
apex  of  a  vast  pile  of  municipal  and  local  govemmont, 
ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a  free  and  intel- 
lectual press.  Before  snch  a  royal  authority,  supported  by  ~) 
such  a  national  opinion,  the  sectional  anomalies  of  onr 
country  would  disappear.  Under  such  a  system,  where  i 
qnalihcation  would  not  bo  parliamentary,  but  peraonal, 
even  statesmen  would  be  educated ;  we  ahonld  have  no 
more  diplomatists  who  conld  not  speak  French,  no  more 
bishops  ignorant  of  theology,  no  more  gen  era!  s-in-cl  lift-' 
who  never  saw  a  field. 

"Now  there  is  a  polity  adapted  to  onr  laws,  onr  institu- 
tions, our  feelings,  our  manners,  our  traditions ;  a  polity 
capable  of  great  ends  and  appealing  to  high  sentiments  ;  a 
polity  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  render  govemmetil  an 
object  of  national  afluction,  which  would  terminate  sec- 
tional anomalies,  assnage  reb'gions  heat«,  and  extinguish 
Chartism.* 
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*  YoD  Baid  to  me  ycsteTiaj,'  said  MJIbank  ailur  a  p&' 
'  quoting  the  words  of  onotlier,  which  j'oa  adopted,  that 
Man  was  made  to  adore  and  to  obey.  Now  yoa  have  shown 
to  me  the  means  by  which  yon  deem  it  pnsHible  that 
goTemment  tnight  become  no  longer  odious  to  the  subject; 
yon  have  shown  how  man  may  be  induced  to  obey.  But 
there  are  dnties  s.ad  iiit«rest8  for  man  beyond  politioftl 
obedience,  and  social  comfort,  and  national  greatriei 
higher  interests  and  greater  dntiea.  How  would  you  defti 
with  their  spiritual  neceasibies  ?  Yoa  thinlc  you  Dun  com* 
bkt  political  infidelity  in  a  nation  by  the  priuoiplu  of 
enlightened  loyalty;  how  would  yoa  encounter  religions 
infidelity  in  a  slate  P  By  what  mrantt  is  the  principle  of 
profound  reverence  to  be  revived  ?  How,  in  short,  is  man 
to  be  led  to  adore?' 

'Ahl  that  is  a  subject  which  I  have  not  forgotten,' 
replied  Coningsby.  '  I  Icnow  from  your  tetters  how  deeply 
it  has  ciigagod  your  thoughts.  I  confess  to  you  that  it  has 
often  filled  mine  with  perplexity  and  deprcaaion.  When 
we  were  at  Eton,  and  both  of  ua  impregnated  with  tbo 
contrary  prejudices  in  which  we  had  been  brought  np, 
there  waa  still  between  na  one  common  ground  of  sympathy 
nnd  trtist;  wo  reposed  with  coniidcnce  and  alfection  ia  the 
boBom  of  onr  Chnrch.  Time  and  thought,  with  both  of  ns, 
have  only  matured  the  epontaneoua  renoration  of  our  boy- 
hood. But  time  and  thought  have  also  shown  nie  that  the 
Churah  of  onr  heart  is  not  in  a  position,  as  regards  the 
community,  consonant  with  its  original  and  essential  ch^ 
racter,  or  vrtth  the  welfare  of  the  nation.' 

'The  character  of  a  Church  ia  nniversality,*  replied 
Uillbank.  '  Once  the  Chnrch  in  this  country  was  oniver- 
nal  in  principle  and  practice  ;  when  wedded  to  the  Stat«,  ii 
continued  at  least  nniveraal  in  principle,  if  not  in  proctioo. 
What  is  it  now  P  All  ties  between  the  State  and  tha 
Chnrch  are  abolished,  except  those  which  l«i)d  to  tte 
dfljiger  and  degradation. 

'  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  present  ooi^ 
neotion  between  State  and  Church  P     Every  condition  on 
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wMcli  it  wsa  originaJly  eoDBenUxi  to  lias  been  mnoelled. 
That  original  nlliauce  was,  in  my  yiew,  an  eqnal  calamity 
for  the  nation  and  the  Chnrcli;  but,  at  least,  it  waa  an 
intelligible  compact.  Parliament,  then  consisting  only  of 
members  of  ihs  Established  Chorch,  was,  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  a  lay  synod,  and  might,  in  some  points  of  view,  be 
esteemed  a  necessary  portion  of  Charch  goTemment.  Bat 
JOB  have  effaced  this  oiclnsive  character  of  Pfirliamentj 
yon  have  determined  that  a  commnuion  with  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch  sball  no  longer  be  port  of  the  qualification 
for  sitting  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  There  is  no  reaaon, 
so  far  as  the  constitution  avails,  why  every  member  of  the 
Honse  of  Comiaona  shonld  not  lie  a  dissenter.  But  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  the  Honae 
of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords,  even  the  Monarch 
himself,  has  openly  announced  and  confessed,  within  thesA 
ten  years,  that  tba_adlL  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
anpmmp  A.  single  VOte  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1832,  made  the  Duke  of  Wtdlii^tiui  declare,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  sorercign  iji 
"the  most  di£Gcalt  and  distressing  circumstances."  The 
Hi)U38  of  Commons  is  absolute.  It  ia  the  State.  "  L'Etat 
c'est  moi."  The  House  of  Conunous  virCoally  appointa 
the  bishops.  A  eectanan  assembly  appoints  the  bishops  of 
the  Established  Church.  They  may  appoint  twenty  Hosd- 
Icys.  James  II.  was  expelled  the  throne  because  be 
appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  to  an  Anglican  see.  A  Par- 
liament might  do  this  to-morrow  with  imponity.  And  this 
ia  the  constitntion  in  Chnrch  and  State  which  ConservatLvs 
dinners  toast !  The  only  consequences  of  the  present 
union  of  Church  and  State  are,  that,  on  the  side  of  the 
State,  there  is  perpetual  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Church  a  sedulous 
avoidance  of  all  those  principles  on  which  aloiie  Church 
government  can  be  established,  and  by  the  influence  of 
which  alone  can  the  Church  of  England  again  becoms 
universal.' 

'  But  it  is  urged  tliat  the  State  protects  its  revenues?' 


'Nd  ecclctiaHtiiial  revennee  should  be  snfj  tbat  retintre 
prolectioa.  Modern  bUUiry  la  &  bintory  of  Glmrch  spolia- 
tion. And  by  wlioru  ?  Not  by  tbe  people ;  not  by  tlio 
domooracy.  No;  it  ia  the  emperor,  the  king,  the  fendal 
baron,  the  conrt  niiuion.  The  estalo  of  the  Church  ia  the 
estate  of  the  people,  ho  long  a§  the  Church  is  governed  on 
iU  real  principles.  The  Ohiiroh  is  the  modiom  bj  wbiob 
the  deapiitcd  and  degraded  classua  aanert  the  native  equality 
of  man,  and  vii>dicat«  the  rigbta  and  power  of  intellect. 
It  made,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Norman  rule,  the  son  of  a 
SaioD  pedlikr  Primate  of  England,  and  placed  Nicholas 
Breakaptar,  a  Hertfordshire  peasant,  on  the  thivne  of  the 
Ctesnra.  It  would  do  bs  greiit  tbiiigs  now,  if  it  wera 
divorced  from  tbe  degrading  and  tyraniiicBl  ConnectiOD 
that  enchains  it.  Tun  would  have  other  sons  of  peaaanta 
Bishops  of  England,  instead  of  men  appointed  to  that 
wiorod  oflice  solely  because  thuy  were  the  ueody  eoiona  of  a 
factitioas  aristocraey;  niee  of  gross  ignorauee,  profligate 
hahita,  and  grinding  extortion,  wlio  have  disgraced  tbe 
episcopal  throne,  and  profaned  the  altar.' 

*  lint  surely  yon  cannot  justly  extend  suuh  a  descriptioB 
U>  the  present  benoh  V  ' 

'  Sorely  not :  1  spL-nW  of  the  past,  of  the  past  tbat  has 
pvodnced  so  mnch  present  evil.  We  live  in  decent  timesj 
I  I'igid,  latitudinarian,  alarmed,  dooorous.  A  priest  is  scarcely 
di'emed  in  onr  days  a  fit  eaccetiHor  to  tbe  authors  of  tbJa 
gospels,  if  bo  be  not  the  editor  of  a  Greek  play ;  and  ba 
n'lio  follows  St,  Paul  must  now  at  least  have  be^u  private 
tutor  of  some  young  nobleman  who  has  taken  a  good 
degree !  And  then  you  are  all  astonished  that  the  Uhorcb 
is  not  universal !  Why !  nothing  but  tbe  indestruotibteneas 
of  its  prinoiploA,  however  feebly  pDrsned,  could  have  main- 
tained even  the  disorganised  body  that  still  survives. 

'And  yet,  my  dear  ConingBby,  with  all  its  past  errors 
and  all  its  present  deficiencies,  it  is  by  the  Chnrcb;  I 
:wouId  have  said  until  1  bstencd  to  yoa  to-night ;  Hy  [^|i» 
Chnrcli_r^""i'  *lhr^^  _I  see  any  chance  of  regenerating  the 
jifttional  oharactor.     The  paroofifal  systeni,  tlluugU  lIuiLlLeu ' 
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bj-  the  fatal  poor-law,  is  aiill  tfie  most  ancient,  the  nioet 
comprehensive,  and  the  most  popular  institutiun  of  the 
doont'T';  the  yoonger  priests  are,  in  general,  men  whose 
Ronls  lire  awake  to  the  high  mission  wliich  thej  have  to 
fulfil,  and  which  their  predeceBBOrs  so  noglecled ;  thore  is, 
I  thirk,  B_xiaioS- EEfiliag  ip  the  commnnitj,  that  parlifr 
mentary  interconrse  in  matters  occ1&<!iaHtical  has  not  tendod  ' 
either  to  the  apiritual  or  the  material  elevation  of  the 
liambler  orders.  Divorce  the  Church  from  the  Stal«,  and 
the  spiritnaJ  power  that  struggled  against  the  brute  force 
c^  the  dark  ages,  against  tyrannical  rooearcliB  and  barba- 
pona  barons,  will  struggle  agnin  in  opposition  to  inEoencet 
of  It  different  form,  hut  of  a  similar  tendency;  equally 
BclGah,  equally  insensible,  equally  barharising.  The  prioata 
of  God  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  0,  ignorftnt !  that  ' 
■with  such  a  mission  they  should  ever  have  cringed  in  the 
antechambers  of  ministers,  or  bowed  before  parliaoieiitai^ 
committees ! ' 

'  The  Utilitarian  ayBtem  is  dead,*  said  Coningsby.  '  It 
has  passed  through  the  heaven  of  philosophy  like  a  hail- 
storm, cold,  noiaj,  aharp,  and  peppering,  and  it  hiis  melt«d 
away.  And  yet  can  we  wonder  that  it  found  some  snoceeii, 
when  we  consider  the  pohtical  ignorance  and  Bocial  torpor 
which  it  assniled  ?  Anointed  kings  turned  into  chief 
magistrates,  and  therefore  mncb  overpaid ;  estates  of  the 
realm  changed  into  parliamenta  of  virtual  representation, 
and  therefore  reqnlrtng  real  reform ;  holy  Church  trans- 
formed into  national  establishment,  and  therefore  grumbled 
At  by  all  the  nation  for  whom  it  was  not  Boppoiled.  What 
ftn  inevitable  harvest  of  aedition,  radicalism,  infidelity  1  I 
really  think  tfjero  iajiosocietj, however  great  its  i"esoorcefl,  S 
that  could  long  resist  the  united  influencea  of  chief  maglB-  I 
_trRte,  virtual  representatioa,  and  Church  establishment!'     J 

'  I  have  immense  faith  in  the  new  generation,'  said 
Millbank,  eagvrly. 

'  li  ifl  a  holy  thing  to  see  a  state  saved  by  ita  yonth,' 
said  Coningsby ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  lone  of  hamility, 
if  not  of  depression.  '  Sat  what  a  ta&k !     What  a  variety  of 
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qnftlitleB,  wbat  b  oombmatian  of  circamBtanDes  is  reqotsitel 
What  bright  abilitieu  and  what  noble  patioacol  Wliat 
eonGdooce  irom  the  people,  what  favour  £roDi  Uie  Most 
High  I  • 

•  But  Ho  will  favour  us,'  said  Millbank,  '  Ajid  I  aay  to 
you  aa  Nathan  said  unto  David,  "  Thou  art  the  man ! " 
You  were  onr  leader  ut  Eton ;  the  IriQcds  of  yonr  heart  and 
iNiyhooiI  still  cliii^  and  clustor  round  jon'.  they  are  all  men 
whose  position  forces  them  into  public  life.  It  is  a  nnclens 
of  boQoiir,  faith,  and  power.  Yon  have  only  to  dare.  And 
will  you  not  dare  P  It  is  our  privilege  to  live  in  an  age 
wbou  the  career  of  the  highest  ambition  is  identified  with 
the  porfornumoe  of  the  greatest  good.  Of  the  present 
v|>nch  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Who  dares  to  bo  good,  darea 
to  bo  grt'ttt."  ■ 

'  Ueaven  is  above  all,'  said  Coningoby.  '  The  curtain  of 
our  ftvta  ia  stiU  undrawn.  We  are  happy  in  onr  fiends, 
dfiar  Millbjitik,  and  whatever  ligbta,  we  wiU  stand  together. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  feme  to  life ;  and  yet,  the  a 
of  heroto  deeds  to  the  most  wide-spread  celobritf.' 


CHAPTEE  m. 


The  beantifhl  light  of  summer  had  never  shone  on  a  • 
and  surrounding  landscape  wliieh  recalled  happier  image*  1 
of  English  nature,   and  better  recollections  of    Engliah  f 
manners,  than  that  to  which  we  wonld  now  introduce  o 
readers.     One  of  tlioae  true  old  English  Halls,  now  n 
happily  so  rare,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  and  in  ita 
elaborate  timber- framing  and  dccorntive  woodwork   indi- 
cating, perhaps,  the  scarcity  of  brick  and  stone   at    the 
period  of  its  structure,  as  much  as  the  grotesqae  genius 
of  ita  fabricator,  rose  on  a  terrace  surrounded  by  andetii 
and  vtry  fomial  gardens.      Tlie  hall  itse]t,  during  many 
generations,   had  Ix^un   vigilantly   and  tastofally  preserved 
by  its  proprietors.     There  was  not  a  point  which  waa  not 
as  &e^  aa  if  it  had  been  renovated  bat  yesterday.    It 
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stood  a  hnge  and  strange  blending  of  Grman,  Gotkto,  and 
Italiuji  arcbi lecture,  witli  a  wild  dash  of  tbe  fantastic  in 
addition.  The  lantora  wat«l)-lowers  of  a  baronial  caatia 
were  placed  in  juita position  with  Doi'ic  coinnms  employed 
for  ciiimnej-s,  while  under  oriel  windows  might  be  obserced 
ItHlian  doorways  with  Grecian  pediments.  Beyond  the 
extensive  gardens  an  avenue  of  Spanish  cbestnnts  at  eaoh 
point  of  the  compass  approached  the  mansion,  or  led  into  a 
email  park  which  was  table-land,  its  limits  opening  on  nil 
aides  to  beantifol  and  extensive  valleya,  spitrkling  witli 
cnltivation,  except  at  one  point,  where  the  river  Darl 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  domain,  and  then  spread  ia 
many  a  winding  through  the  rich  coantry  beyond. 

Such  was  Helling^^ley,  tbe  sew  home  that  Oswald  Mill- 
bank  was  about  to  visit  for  tbe  Sret  time.  Coningsby  and 
himself  bad  travelled  together  as  far  as  Darlford,  whera 
tlieir  roads  diverged,  and  they  had  separated  with  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Coningsby  to  visit  Hellingaley 
on  the  morrow.  As  they  bad  travelled  along,  Coningsl^ 
had  frequently  led  the  conversation  to  domestic  topioH ; 
gradually  be  had  talked,  and  talked  mneb,  of  Edith. 
Without  an  obtrusive  curiosity,  be  eitracted,  uncoDBciooaly 
to  his  companion,  traits  of  her  character  and  early  days, 
which  filled  him  with  a  wild  and  secret  interest.  The 
thought  that  in  a  few  hours  he  was  to  meet  her  again, 
infused  into  his  being  a  degree  of  transport,  which  the  very 
necessity  of  repressing  before  bis  companion  rendered  mora 
magical  and  thrilling.  How  often  it  happens  in  life  that 
we  have  with  a  grave  face  to  discourse  of  ordinary  topics, 
while  all  the  time  our  heart  and  memory  are  engrossed 
with  some  enchanting  secret  1 

The  castle  of  his  grandfather  presented  a  far  different 
scene  on  the  arrival  of  Coningsby  from  that  which  it  had 
offered  on  bis  first  visit.  Tbe  Marquess  had  given  bim  a 
formal  permission  to  repair  to  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  had 
instructed  the  steward  accordingly.  But  be  came  without 
notice,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  absence  of  all 
Rporta  made  bis  arrival  unexpected.     The  scattered  and 


Hannterinf^  honaeliold  ronsed  themulvca  ititn  nclion,  gtnd 
contemplated  tlia  conviction  Lhut  it  might  lio  ricoDiuiar}r  to 
do  some  Bervioit  Tor  tlieir  wngea.  TliBre  wiu  n  bUf  in  tliat 
▼Bst,  sleepy  castle.  At  last  the  steward  was  fuuiid,  and 
came  forward  to  wolome  their  yonn^  tnastor.  whose  sim- 
ple wants  were   limited   to   the  rooma  he  hnd  formerly 

inpiod. 

Cuuingsby  rraclted  the  castle  a  little  Iicfiire  snnaot, 
almuBt  the  <iamo  boar  that  ho  hod  arrivud  there  more  ihiui 
tbree  years  Bjro.  How  ninch  had  happened  in  the  interval! 
Coningsby  hod  already  lived  long;  enough  to  liud  int«reit 
IB  ponderinjt  over  the  past.  That  past  too  maul  inevitAbly 
exercise  a  grest  infliienire  over  hia  present.  Hn  recjilkul 
his  morning  drive  with  his  gnindfutber,  to  the  brink  nf 
that  river  which  was  the  boundary  butween  his  own 
domain  and  Hellingnlty.    Wlio  dwiilt  at  Hellinirslcy  now  f 

RestleBS,  excited,  not  inseDmhle  to  the  ditliculueii,  perhapa 
the  dangers,  of  his  position,  yet  flill  of  an  entrancing  emo- 
tion in  which  all  tboaghta  and  fE«li^^'s  seemed  to  merge, 
Coningshy  went  forth  into  the  fair  gardens  to  muse  over 
hia  love  amid  objecls  as  beantiful.  A  rosy  liirhi  hang  over 
the  tare  shrubs  and  tall  fantastic  trees ;  while  a  Hob  yet 
darker  tint  snflui^ed  the  distant  woods.  Thia  euthanasia  of 
tlie  day  cxercinea  a  strange  influonce  on  the  hearU  of  tboM 
who  love.  Who  has  tiot  full  itP  Klagical  cmotiona  that 
tunch  tho  immortal  part ! 

But  aa  for  CotiJngsby,  the  mitigating  honr  that  soAjma 
the  beart  made  hia  spirit  brave.  Amid  the  ennobliog 
sympathies  of  nature,  the  pnrHoits  and  pnrposi>s  of  worldly 
prudence  and  conventional  advantage  Riibaided  into  their 
cBsoutial  nuthingnens.  Ho  willed  to  blend  his  life  and  fate 
with  a  being  beautiful  aa  that  nature  that  subdnod  bim,  and 
he  felt  in  his  own  breast  the  intrinsic  energies  that  in  spita " 
of  all  obatactea  should  nionld  snob  an  imagination  into 
reality. 

He  descended  the  alopes,  now  growing  dimmer  in  the 
Seeting  light,  into  the  park.  The  stilltieas  was  almost 
BDpematural  ;  the  jocund  sounds  "^  day  had  died,  and  the 
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Toioee  of  the  nigbt  had  not  commenced.  His  lie«irt  too  wu 
alilL  A  BOLTed  ciilm  had  succeeded  to  that  dxatraction  of 
emotion  which  had  agitated  him  the  whole  day,  while  ha 
hud  mitsed  over  his  love  and  the  infinite  and  insnrmoiint- 
able  harriers  that  seemed  to  oppose  his  wilL  Now  he  felt 
one  of  those  strong  gronndless  convictions  that  are  the 
inspirations  of  pnsnioii,  tlint  all  would  yield  to  him  as  to 
one  holding  on  eticlianted  wand. 

Onward  he  strolled ;  it  seemed  withont  purpose,  yet 
always  proceeding.  A  pale  and  then  gleaming  tint  stole 
over  the  masaes  of  mighty  timber ;  and  soon  a  glittering 
light  flooded  the  lawns  and  glades.  The  moon  waa  high  in 
hor  summer  heaven,  and  still  Coningsby  strolled  on.  He 
crossed  the  broad  lawns,  he  traversed  the  bright  glades : 
amid  the  gleaming  and  shadowy  woods,  be  traced  hia 
presuient  way. 

He  came  to  the  bank  of  a  rushing  river,  foaming  in  tha 
moonlight,  and  wafting  on  Its  blue  breast  tlie  Bhadow  of  a 
thoasand  stars, 

*  0  river !'  he  said,  '  that  rollest  to  my  mistress,  bear  b«r, 
bear  her  my  he»rt !' 


CHAPTER  rv. 


hitDt  WAi.LtNGGti  and  Kditb  wen  together  in 
room  of  Hellingsley,  the  morrow  after  the  arrival  of  Os- 
wald. Edith  was  arranging  flowers  in  a  vase,  while  her 
annt  was  embroidering  a  Spanish  peasant  in  correct  cos- 
tame.  The  daughter  of  Millbank  looked  as  bright  and 
fragrant  as  the  fair  creations  that  snrronnded  her.  Beau- 
tiful to  watch  her  as  she  arranged  their  forms  and  composed 
their  groups ;  to  mark  her  eyu  glance  with  gratilicatiou  at 
Eome  happy  combination  of  i-okiur,  or  to  list«n  to  her  delight 
BB  they  wafted  to  her  in  gratitude  their  perfume.  Oswald 
and  Sir  Joseph  were  surveying  the  stablea ;  Hr.  MilllHuik, 
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:  {rom  tho       ^H 
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who  liad  been  dailj  expected  for  the  last  week 
fiLcUiries,  had  not  yot  arrived. 

'  I  mn^t  aa,f  he  gained  my  heart  From  the  first,'  said  l^ij 
Wttllinj^'er. 

M  wish  Iho  gardener  woald  eend  na  more  rosea,'  said 
Edith. 

'He  ia  ao  verj  superior  to  any  young  man  I  ever  met,' 
continued  lady  Walh'nger. 

*  I  think  we  mnst  have  this  vaso  entirely  of  rosea ;  don't 
yoa  think  so,  aunt  ?'  inquired  her  niece. 

'  I  am  fond  of  rosea,"  said  Lady  Wallingor.  '  What  heao- 
tiful  botiqnota  Mr.  Coningsby  gftve  us  at  Paris,  Edith !' 

'  HcSiUtiful  I' 

'  I  must  say,  I  was  very  liappy  when  I  met  Ur.  ContngMby 
again  at  Canibridgc,'  said  Lady  WallJngi-r.  *  It  g&ra  ma 
much  greater  pleaanre  than  eeeiug  any  of  the  coUegos.' 

'  How  delighted  Oswald  seems  at  having  Mr.  Comngsby 
for  a  companion  again  V  said  Edith. 

'  And  very  naturally,'  said  lady  Wallinger.  '  Oswald 
noght  to  deem  himself  fortunate  in  having  auch  a  friend. 
1  am  Hure  tho  kindncBs  of  Mr.  Coningsby  when  we  met  him 
at  Cambridge  is  wliat  I  never  cihall  forget.  But  he  always 
was  my  favourite  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him  at  Paris. 
Do  you  know,  Kditli,  I  liked  him  best  of  all  your  adrotrers.' 

'Oh!  no,  aunt,'  said  Edith,  smiling,  'not  more  than 
Lord  Bcauraanoir;  yon  forget  your  great  favourit*.  Lord 
Beanmanoir.' 

'  Bat  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Coningaby  at  Rome,'  said  I«d/ 
Wallinger;  'I  cannot  agree  that  anylxidy  ia  equal  to  Hr. 
Coningaby.  I  cannot  l«ll  you  how  pleased  I  am  that  be  is 
onr  neighlxiur !' 

As  Lady  Wallinger  gave  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  jaokel 
of  her  Audalusian,  Eilith,  vividly  blushing,  yet  epealdng  in 
a  voioe  of  affected  cnlmnesE,  said, 

■  Hers  is  Mr.  Coningsby,  aunt.' 

And,  truly,  at  this  moment  oor  hero  might  bo  discerned, 
approaching  ths  hall  by  one  of  the  avenues  ;  and  in  ft  figw 
minutes  there  was  a  ringing  at  the  haU  hell,  and  tlwD, 
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after  K  Bhort  pRQM,  tlie  aerTBJita  li&iioaiiced  Mr.  Coning^ebj, 

and  ushered  him  into  the  monung  room. 

Edith  waa  einbarrassed ;  the  frankness  and  the  gaiety 
of  ber  manner  had  descried  her ;  Coningsby  was  rather 
earnest  than  self- possessed.  Each  felt  at  first  that  the 
presence  of  Lady  Wallinger  was  a  rehef.  The  ordinary 
topics  of  uoDTersation  were  in  safEcient  plenty ;  reniinis- 
oenees  of  Paris,  impressions  of  Hellingaley,  his  visit  to 
Oxford,  Lady  Wallinger'a  visit  to  Carahridgo.  In  ten 
minutes  their  voices  seemed  to  soncd  to  each  other  as  they 
did  in  the  B,ue  de  RivoH,  and  their  mntaal  perplexity  bad 
in  a  great  degree  subsided. 

Oswald  and  Sir  Joseph  now  entered  the  room,  and  ths 
conversation  became  general.  Helbngsley  was  the  subject 
on  which  Coningsby  dwelt ;  he  was  charmed  with  all  that 
lie  had  seen  ]  wished  to  see  more.  Sir  Joseph  was  quite 
prepared  to  accompany  him ;  but  Lady  Wallinger,  who 
seemed  to  read  Cotiingsby'a  wishes  tn  hia  eyes,  propusod 
thiit  the  inspection  should  be  geueral ;  and  in  the  conrsc  of 
half  an  honr  Coningsby  was  walking  by  the  side  of  Edith, 
and  sympathising  with  ail  the  natural  charma  to  which  her 
quick  taste  and  lively  expression  called  his  notice  and 
appreciation.  Few  things  more  delightful  tlian  a  country 
ramble  with  a  sweet  companion  !  Exploring  woods,  wan- 
dering over  green  commons,  loitering  in  shady  lanes,  resting 
on  mral  etilea ;  tlie  air  full  of  perfnme,  the  heart  full  of 
bliss! 

It  seemed  to  Coningsby  that  he  had  never  been  happy 
before.  A  thrilling  joy  pervaded  his  being.  He  could 
have  snng  like  a  bird.  His  heart  was  as  sunny  aa  the 
Hummer  scene.  Past  and  feature  ware  absorbed  in  the 
Sawing  hour ;  not  an  allusion  to  Paris,  not  a  speculation  on 
what  might  arrive ;  but  infinite  eKpressions  of  agreement, 
sympathy  ;  a  midtitnde  of  slight  phrases,  that,  however 
couched,  had  but  one  meaning,  congeniality.  He  felt  each 
moment  his  voice  becoming  more  tender ;  his  heart  gashing 
in  soft  expressions ;  each  moment  he  was  more  fascinated  ; 
hea  Btep  tyaa  grace,   her  gUnce  wna   benuty.      Now  she 
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touched  him  hy  onrnT-  pbroRe  of  Bweet  iimpticitjr ;  or  cameil 


Oawftld  assumeii  thut  Coniugsby  remained  to  dine  with 
them.  There  waa  nut  oven  the  cereiiiouy  of  iuritation. 
Cotiingsby  coald  not  bnt  remember  his  dinner  at  Millbanlc. 
and  the  timid  hoateHS  nliom  he  then  oddreNsed  so  often  in 
vain,  na  he  gazed  upon  the  bowit^hinf;  aod  aet:utup]LBh«d 
woman  whom  he  now  pOBsionately  bved.  It  was  a  moHt 
ngrocable  dinner.  Oawaltl,  happy  in  hi§  friend  being  his 
^est,  nndcr  \u»  own  roof,  indulged  in  unwonted  gaiety. 

The  ladies  withdrew ;  Sir  Joaeph  began  to  Inik  politiot, 
although  the  young  men  had  thi-eiit«ncd  their  fair  uoui- 
[lanions  immediately  to  follow  them.  This  waa  the  period 
of  the  Bed-Chumber  Plot,  when  Sir  Robert.  Peel  accepted 
and  ruaigiied  power  in  the  course  of  three  days.  Sir  Joaeph, 
who  had  ori^nally  made  np  his  mind  to  Bttpport  a  Con- 
aerrative  government  when  lie  deemed  it  inevituble,  had 
for  the  last  month  endeavoured  to  compcnaate  for  thla 
trifting  error  by  vindicating  tlie  condaet  of  liis  friends,  and 
repi^bftting  the  behaviour  of  thoBO  who  would  deprive  her 
Majesty  of  the  '  frienda-of-her-youth.'  Sir  Joseph  waa  » 
moat  chivalroaa  champion  of  the  '  friendH-of-her-yonlh ' 
principle.  Sir  Joseph,  who  waa  always  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory in  his  talk,  though  he  would  go,  at  any  time,  any 
lengtha  for  his  party,  exprcnacd  himself  to-day  with  estrenio 
sobriety,  aa  he  was  determined  not  to  hurt  the  feelinga 
of  Mr,  Coningsby,  and  he  prineipally  confined  himaelf  to 
nrging  temperate  questions,  somewhat  in  the  following 
fiishion  r— 

'  I  admit  tlint,  on  the  whole,  under  ordinary  circnm- 
stancea,  it  wonld  perhaps  hare  been  more  convenient  that 
these  appointments  should  have  remained  with  Sir  Robert] 
bat  don't  yoa  think  that,  under  the  peculiar  eircumstancea, 
being  friends  of  her  Majesty's  youth  V  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Joseph  waa  extremely  astonished  when  Coningaby 
replied  tbiU^  he  thought,  under  no  circumstaocea,  should 
any  appointment  in  the  Eloyal  Household  be  dependent  on 
the  roice  of  the  House  of  Commona,  thou(;b  he  w: 
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from  lulmimg  tlie  'friemLt-of-her-yoDth'  principle,  which 
lie  looked  apoD  as  unpertineut. 

'  Bat  surely,'  soiii  Sir  Josepb,  '  the  Minister  beinj^  re- 
epoTisiblo  to  ForliiuneDt,  it  must  follow  that  aU  great  oUii^ea 
of  State  HbcFuld  be  filled  at  bis  discrution.' 

'  Bat  where  do  yon  find  this  principle  of  iUniatcriiU  re- 
sponsibility ?'  iiiijuii-ed  Coniugsby. 

'And  is  not  a  Minister  responsible  to  his  Sovereign?' 
inquired  Millbank. 

8ir  Joiieph  seemed  a  little  confaBed.  Plu  luul  alwitya 
Lean!  that  Miiiistiira  were  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and 
lie  bad  a  vagae  conviction,  notwithstanding  tbe  reanimatinf; 
loyalty  of  the  Bed-Chamber  Plot,  that  the  Sovereign  of 
England  was  a  noneutity.  He  took  refuge  in  indefinite 
expressions,  and  observed,  '  The  Rcaponaibility  of  llinistera 
ifl  surety  a  constitntional  doctrine.' 

'  The  Ministers  of  the  Oown  are  responsible  to  their 
niastor  ;  they  are  not  the  Ministers  of  Parliament.' 

■  But  then  you  know  virtnally,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  '  the 
Parliament,  that  is,  th^  House  of  CummonB,  governs  the 
country; 

'  It  did  before  1 832.'  said  Coningsby ;  '  but  that  is  all  past 
now.     We  got  rid  of  that  with  the  Venetian  Constitution.' 

'  The  Venetian  Constitution  !'  said  Sir  Jiiseph. 

'  To  be  swe,'  said  Millbank.  '  We  were  governed  in  this 
country  by  the  Venetian  Constitutiou  Irom  the  nccussion  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  But  tliat  yoke  is  past.  And  now 
I  hope  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  Italian 
Dogeship  to  the  EngUsli  Monarchy. 

'  £ing,  Lords,  and  Comjaons,  the  Venetian  Constitution!' 
exclaimed  Sir  Joseph. 

'  But  they  were  phrases,'  said  Coningsby,  '  not  facts. 
The  King  was  a  Doge  j  tiie  Cabinet  the  Conncil  of  Ten. 
Tour  Parliament,  that  yon  call  Lords  and  Commons,  wua 
nothing  more  than  the  Great  Conncil  of  Nobles.' 

*  The  rescmblADce  was  complete,'  said  Millbank,  'and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  not  accidental;  the  Venetian  Coostjtii- 
UoD  was  iuLcutionally  copied.' 
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'Weahonld  hare  hnd  the  Venetian  Repnblto  in  1C40,' 
BKid  Coningsbf,  '  baci  it  not  beeo  for  the  Poritniu.  Qenayn 
beat  Venice.' 

'  I  am  Rare  these  ideas  are  not  Tory  gonorally  known,' 
SFtid  Sir  Joseph,  bewildered. 

'  Because  you  have  had  yonr  history  written  by  the 
Venetian  party,"  enid  Coningsby,  'and  it  haa  boon  th«r 
interest  to  conceal  them.' 

'  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  men 
oar  side  in  the  Honsc  of  CommooB,'  said  Sir  Joseph,  '  who 
are  aware  tliat  they  wore  Ikitd  undor  a  Venetian  Canad- 
tation. 

'  Let  na  go  to  the  liidios,'  aaid  Millbank,  smiling. 

Edith  was  reading  a  letter  aa  they  entered. 

*  A  letter  from  papa,'  she  exclaimed,  looWing  np  at  her 
brother  with  great  animation.  '  We  may  expect  lum  erery 
day ;  and  yet,  alas  I  ho  cannot  fix  one.' 

They  now  all  apoke  of  Millhank,  and  Coningsby  was 
happy  that  he  was  fnmiliar  with  the  scene.  At  length  he 
ventured  to  say  to  Edith,  '  You  once  made  me  a  proouse 
which  yon  never  fullilled.     I  shall  claim  it  to-night,* 

'  And  what  can  that  be  ?  ' 

'The  nong  that  yon  promised  mo  at  Millhank  more  tbtm 
three  years  ago.' 
•  '  Toot  memory  is  good.' 

'It  haa  dwelt  upon  the  snhject.* 

Then  they  spoke  for  awhile  of  other  recollectJona,  end 
then  Coningsby  appealing  to  Lady  Wnllinger  for  her 
inflaence,  Edith  rose  and  took  ap  her  guitar.  Her  voic8 
waa  rich  tmd  sweet ;  the  air  she  Bang  gay,  even  fantasti- 
cally fW)lic,  saoh  as  the  girls  of  Granada  chaimt  trooping 
home  from  some  coontry  festival  j  her  soft,  dark  eyo 
brightened  with  joyons  sympathy;  and  ever  and  anon, 
with  an  arch  grace,  she  beat  the  guitar,  in  choroa,  witbhar 
pretty  hand. 

The  moon  wanes ;  and  Coningsby  must  leave  these  en- 
fihanted  balls.  Oswald  walked  homeward  with  him  nnti] 
La  reaohed  the  domain  of  his  grandfather.     ThenmooBting 
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fall  borae,  CouingBby  bade  his  friend  farewell  till  the  mor- 
row, and  made  his  best  wa;^  to  the  Cnstle. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Thebe  is  K  romance  in  every  Ufe.  The  etnblftioncd  paRe  of 
ConingBbj'B  existence  was  now  open.  It  had  been  pros- 
peroos  before,  with  some  moments  of  excitement,  some  nf 
delight;  but  they  had  all  found,  &b  it  were,  their  origin  in 
worldly  considerations,  or  been  inevitably  mixed  op  with 
ihein.  At  Paris,  for  example,  ho  ioTed,  or  thought  he 
loved.  But  there  not  an  hour  could  elapse  without  his 
meeting  some  person,  or  hearing  something,  which  distarbed 
the  beauty  of  his  emotions,  or  broke  his  epell-botind 
thoughts.  There  was  his  grandfather  hating  the  IXilibanks, 
or  Sidonia  loving  them  ;  and  common  people,  in  the  com- 
mon world,  making  common  observations  on  them ;  asking 
who  they  were,  or  telling  who  they  were ;  and  brushing 
the  bloom  off  all  life's  fresh  delicioos  fancies  with  their 
coarse  handling. 

But  now  his  feelings  were  ethereal.  He  loved  passion- 
ately, and  lie  loved  in  a  scene  and  in  a  society  as  sweet, 
06  pure,  and  as  refined  as  his  imagination  and  hia  heart. 
There  was  no  maiiciom  gossip,  no  callous  chatter  to  pro- 
fane his  ear  and  deseci-ate  his  sentiment.  All  that  he  heard 
or  saw  was  worthy  of  the  summer  sky,  the  still  green 
woods,  the  gushing  river,  the  gardens  ond  terraces,  the 
statoly  and  fantastic  dwellings,  among  which  hia  life  now 
glided  as  in  some  dainty  and  gorgeous  masque. 

All  the  soft,  social,  domestic  sympathies  of  hia  nature, 
which,  however  abundant,  had  never  been  cultivated,  wore 
developed  by  the  life  ho  was  now  leading.  It  was  not 
merely  that  ho  lived  in  the  constant  presence,  and  under 
tiie  constant  infiuence  of  one  whom  he  adored,  that  made 
him  so  happy.  He  was  aurroandod  hv  beings  who  foaud 
Ebiieity  in  the  interchange  of  kind  feelings  and  kind  words, 
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In  tlio  cnltlvalioD  of  bappy  talenU  and  refined  tastea,  wai 
t)ie  enjojraent  of  a  Ufe  which  tliei'r  own  good  sensa  and 
lioir  owu  gooil  henrta  made  them  both  comprebeiid  and 
apprcciatv.  Ambition  lost  much  of  i(«  splcndoQ.r,  even  h\a 
lofty  ftBpirationa  6omelhin£*  of  their  hallowing  impulse  of 
paramount  duty,  when  Coningflby  felt  bow  much  ennobling 
delight  was  consistent  with  the  seclnsiop  of  a  private 
station ;  and  mused  over  an  ezidtcnee  to  bo  pnased  amid 
woods  and  waterfiillB  with  a  fair  bond  lockud  in  bis,  or 
aarronnded  by  bis  friends  in  some  ancestral  hall. 

The  mominp  after  his  first  visit  to  Hellingsley  Coningsby 
rejoined  his  frionils,  as  he  had  promised  Oswald  at  their 
broakfnst-tnble ;  and  day  after  day  ho  came  with  the  early 
snn,  and  loft  them  only  when  the  liil«  moon  silvered  thJa 
keep  of  Coningaby  Castle.  Mr.  Millliutik,  who  wrote  daily, 
and  wtia  daily  to  be  expected,  did  not  arriva.  A  woek,  a 
week  uf  unbroken  bliss,  had  Tauiahod  away,  passed  in 
long  rides  and  lonjtiT  walks,  sunsot  saiinluringa,  and  aome> 
times  moonlit  strolls ;  talking  of  flowoi-a,  and  thiaViug  of 
things  even  sweeter ;  listening  to  delicious  songs,  and 
Bometimes  reading  aloud  some  bright  romance  or  Borne 
inspiring  lay. 

One  day  Coningsby,  who  arrived  at  the  hall  nnexpootsdiy 
late ;  indeed  it  was  some  houra  past  noon,  for  lie  hud  been 
detiuned  by  despatches  which  arrived  at  the  Castle  from 
Mr.  Rigby,  and  which  required  bis  interposition ;  found 
the  ladies  alono,  and  was  told  that  Sir  Joseph  aud  Osw^ 
were  at  the  fishiug- cottage  where  thoy  wished  him  to  join 
them.  He  was  in  no  haste  to  do  this  ;  and  La>ly  WaUisg«r 
proposed  that  when  they  felt  inclined  to  ramble  they  ahonld 
all  walk  down  to  the  tishing-cottage  together.  So,  seating 
himself  by  the  side  of  Edith,  who  was  tinting  a  sketch 
which  she  had  mode  oF  a  rich  oriel  of  Hellingsley,  the 
morning  passed  awny  in  that  shght  and  yet  subtle  taUc  in 
which  a  lover  delights,  and  in  which,  while  aeking  a  thon> 
sand  qnostions,  that  seom  at  the  Ijrst  glance  snScientijr 
trifling,  lie  is  indeed  often  conveying  a  meaning  that  is  not 
exprcBBcil,  or  attempting  to  disoover  a  feeling  that  is  hiddm. 
Aud  thesQ  are  occasions  when  glaucca  meet  and  glances  ara 
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irithiira'wn  :  the  fotigne  mny  speak  idly,  the  9ja  Ib  more 
eloquBiit,  and  often  more  true. 

Coningsby  looked  np  ;  Lady  Wallinger,  wbo  liftd  mor« 
than  once  annonnced  that  slie  was  going  to  put  on  her 
bonuet',  was  gone.  Yet  stilt  he  contiuned  to  talk  triflvs ; 
and  still  Edith  Ustaaed. 

'Of  all  that  yon  have  told  me,'  said  Edith,  ' nothing 
pleases  me  so  mnuh  as  your  descriplion  of  St,  Generieve. 
How  maoh  I  should  like  to  catch  the  deer  at  sunset  on  the 
heights !  What  a  pretty  drawing  it  wonJd  make ! ' 

'  You  would  like  Eustace  Lyle,'  said  Coningsby.  '  He  is 
BO  shy  and  yet  so  ardent.' 

*  Yon  have  such  a  baud  of  &iends  !  Oswald  was  sayiog 
this  morning  there  was  no  oue  who  had  so  many  devoted 

'  We  are  all  united  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  only  bond  of 
friendship  ;  and  yet  friendship ' 

'  Edith,'  said  Lady  Wailingor,  looking  into  the  room  from 
the  garden,  with  her  bonnet  on,  'yuo  will  find  me  roaming 
on  tlie  terrace.' 

*  We  come,  dear  auut.' 

And  yet  they  did  not  more.  There  were  yet  a  fow  pencil 
touches  to  be  given  lo  the  tinted  sketch  ;  Coningsby  would 
cut  the  pencils. 

'  Would  yon  give  me,'  he  said,  '  some  slight  memorial 
of  Hellingsley  and  yonr  art  P  I  would  not  venture  to  hope 
for  anything  half  so  beautiful  as  this ;  but  the  slightest 
sketch.  It  would  make  me  so  happy  when  away  to  have  it 
hanging  in  my  room.' 

A  blush  suffused  the  cheek  of  Edith ;  she  turned  her 
head  a  little  aside,  as  if  siie  were  arranging  some  draw- 
ings.    And  then  she  said,  in  a  eomcwhal  hushed  and  hesi< 
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a  I  wiU  do 


vith  pies 


vof 


the  Hall  it«elf ;  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  memorial 


Where  shall  we  lake 


decide  ii 
promising  immediately  to  return,  ictl  the 


CONlNGSfiy 

Cmiinphj  lennt  over  tlio  mantol-picce  in  deep  n 
tion,  gazing  Tacuntl/  on  b  miuiature  uf  tlie  father  of  E 
A  light  step  ronsi'tl  Lim  :  bIiq  had  rotanied.     Unoouaciotulf 
he  greeted  hor  with  a  glttiieo  of  ieoflable  teiidornesB. 

They  wont  forth  ;  it  waa  a  groy,  aiiltry  day.     Indeed  it 

s  the  covered  sky  which  had  led  to  tho  fishing  scheme  of 
the  niomiTig,  Sir  Joseph  wna  an  export  and  accompliahod 
aiil^Ier,  and  the  Darl  wua  rvuotvnvd  for  its  sport.  Tbey 
liugered  before  they  rea<;hed  tho  tcrnico  where  tbey  vrexr 
to  find  liady  Wallinger,  observing  the  differimt  pointa  of 
view  which  the  Uall  preoentod,  and  debating  which  waa  to 
form  the  subject  of  Coningahy'a  dmwing;  for  already  it 
was  to  be  not  merely  a  sketch,  Imt  a  drawing,  the  most 
tinishcd  that  the  bright  and  eSoctive  pencil  of  Edith  oonid 
achieve.  If  it  really  were  to  he  placed  in  his  room,  and 
were  to  be  a  memorial  of  Uellingsloy,  her  artistic  reputation 
demanded  a  masterpiece. 

They  reached  the  terrace :  Lady  Wallinger  waa  not 
there,  nor  could  they  obflorve  her  in  the  vicinity,  Co- 
ningsby  was  quite  ccrtaiu  tliat  she  had  gone  onward  to  the 
Jishing-cottagio,  and  expected  them  to  follow  her;  and  he 
convinced  Edith  of  the  justnoHS  of  his  opinion.  To  tho 
fishing-cottage,  therefore,  they  bent  their  Bt(!pB.  They 
emerged  from  tho  gardens  into  tho  park,  saniitiTing  over 
the  table  land,  and  seeking  an  ranch  as  possible  tho  ahade, 
in  the  soft  but  oppressive  atmosphere.  At  the  limit  of  the 
table  land  their  course  lay  by  a  wild  but  winding  path 
through  a  gradual  and  wooded  declivity.  While  thoj  were 
yet  in  this  craggy  and  roiaautic  woodland,  the  big  fervent 
drops  began  to  fall.  CouingKby  urged  Edith  to  seek  at 
once  a  natural  shelter;  but  she,  who  knew  the  couutry, 
assured  him  that  the  fiahing-cottngo  was  close  by,  and 
that  they  might  reach  it  bofori)  the  ruin  could  do  them  any 

And  truly,  at  this  moment  emerging  irom  the  wood,  Hwy 
found  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Darl,  The  rivor 
hem  was  narrow  and  winding,  but  full  of  life ;  mshing, 
and  clear  but  for  the  dark  sky  it  reflect«d  ;    with  high 
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banks  of  turf  and  tall  treea ;  the  silver  birch,  above  all 
others,  in  clnsterio^  gronpR ;  infinitelj  picturesque.  At 
the  turn  of  the  river,  about  two  hnndred  jards  dislant, 
Couingsby  observod  the  lovr,  dark  roof  of  the  fishing- 
cottage  on  its  banks.  They  descended  from  the  woods  tothe 
margin  of  the  stream  b^  a  flight  of  torfen  steps,  Coningsby 
holding  Edith's  band  as  he  guided  her  progress. 

The  drops  became  thicker.  They  reached,  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  cottage.  The  absent  boat  indicated  that  Sir 
Joseph  and  Oswald  were  on  the  river.  The  cottage  was  an 
old  building  of  rustic  logs,  with  a  shelving  roof,  so  that 
you  might  obtain  sufficient  shelter  without  entering  its 
walli).  Coniogaby  found  a  rough  garden  seat  for  BIdith. 
The  shower  was  now  violent. 

Nature,  like  man,  sometimes  weeps  from  gladness.  It  is 
the  joy  and  tticdomess  of  her  heart  that  seek  relief;  and 
these  are  summer  showers.  In  this  instance  the  vehemence 
of  her  emotion  was  transient,  thongh  the  teara  kept  stealing 
down  her  check  for  a  long  time,  and  gentle  sighs  and  sobs 
might  for  some  period  be  distinguished.  The  oppressive 
atmosphere  had  evaporated;  the  grey,  sullen  tint  had  dis- 
appeared ;  a  sofl  breeze  came  dancing  up  the  stream ;  a 
glowing  light  fell  upon  the  woods  and  waters ;  the  perfume 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  herbs  floated  around.  There  was 
a  carolling  of  bii-ds ;  a  hum  of  happy  insects  in  the  air; 
freshness  and  stir,  and  a  sense  of  joyous  life,  pervaded  all 
things ;  it  seemed  that  the  heart  of  all  creation  opened, 

Coningsby,  after  repeatedly  watching  the  shower  with 
Edith,  and  speculating  on  its  progress,  which  did  not  much 
annoy  them,  bad  seated  himself  on  a  log  almost  at  her  feet. 
And  assuredly  a  muden  and  a  youth  more  beautiful  and 
engaging  had  seldom  met  before  in  a  scene  more  Eresh  and 
fair.  Edith  on  her  rustic  seat  wati^hed  the  now  blue  and 
foftming  river,  and  the  birch-trees  with  a  livelier  tint,  and 
quivering  in  the  sunset  air;  an  expression  of  tranquil  biiSB 
suffused  her  beautiful  brow,  and  spoke  from  the  thrilling 
tenderness  of  her  sofl  dark  eye.  Coningsby  gazed  on  IhaA 
oonntenance  with  a  glnnce  of  ontninccd  rapture.    Els  cberic 
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woa  (lualiod,  bia  eyo  glnnmed  with  dnzzTing  Tiuti*.  Sb» 
tvrnod  bor  beiul ;  sbo  met  that  glanun,  and,  Iroabledi  eUe 
witlidrew  hor  ovra. 

'  Kilitli ! '  he  said  in  a  tono  of  tramalona  passion,  *  Lot  me 
caJlyoaKdicIt!  Tes,'  hecoutiimod,  genily  lakiug  her  band, 
'  lei  me  call  f  on  my  Edith  1     1  lovu  yon  ! ' 

Slic  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  ;  but  tamed  away  a  boa 
floshud  aa  iho  iuipeuding  twilight. 


CHAPTER  VL 

It  was  past  Uie  diimcr  honr  when  Editli  and  Cotungaby 
reached  the  Hall;  an  embarnwsing  circumstance,  bat  miti- 
gated by  the  conviction  thai  Uicy  biid  not  to  onoonuter  &  very 
critical  tsepection.  What,  then,  wflro  Llieir  feelings  when 
the  first  servant  that  they  mot  informed  tliom  tbftt  ilr. 
Millbank  had  arrivod  J  Edith  novor  could  have  liclicvod 
that  the  return  of  her  beloved  father  to  his  borne  could  oVor 
bavo  bui^n  to  her  other  thiui  a  cause  of  delight.  And  yet  now 
she  trembled  wben  she  heard  tbe  announcement.  Tbn 
luyaturies  of  love  were  fast  involving  her  existvnoe.  But 
thin  was  not  the  season  of  meditation.  Her  heart  was  vtoU 
agitatud  by  the  tremulous  admission  that  she  responded  to 
tliat  fervent  and  adoi'iug  love  wboso  eloquent  music  stUl 
sounded  in  bor  ear,  and  the  pictures  of  whose  fanciful  devo- 
tion  lliltod  over  her  agitBted  vision.  Unconsciously  sho 
pressed  tlio  arm  of  Coningnby  as  the  eorvant  spoke,  and 
then,  withoat  looking  into  his  face,  whispering  him  to  be 
qnick,  she  sprang  aivay. 

As  for  Coningsby,  notwithstanding  the  elation  of  hia  he&rt^ 
and  the  ethereal  joy  which  flowed  in  all  his  veins,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Millbank  soondod  something  like  a  knell.  However, 
tlmwaBnottho  time  tori-'llcat.  He  obeyed  the  hint  of  Edith; 
mnilu  tlie  most  rapid  toilet  that  ever  was  consummated  by 
a  happy  lo^er,  and  in  a  few  minutes  entered  the  dra^ving- 
rooiu  of  Hellingsley,  to  encounter  the  gentleman  whom  be 


doped  by  some  means  or  otiier,  qnite  mcanceiTable,  might 

Home  day  be  transformed  into  his  fatber-in-!aw,  and  the  i'lil- 
filmeiit  of  his  consequent  duties  towards  whom  he  had  oum- 
monced  by  keeping  him  waiting  for  dinner. 

'  How  do  yoa  do,  sir,'  said  Hr.  Mitlbank,  extending  hia 
hand  to  Couingsby.  '  Yoa  seem  to  have  taken  a  lonj 
walk.' 

Coningsby  looked  ronnd  to  the  kind  [tfidy  Wallinger,  and 
balf  Addressed  his  murmured  answer  to  her,  explaining  how 
they  had  lost  her,  and  their  way,  and  were  caught  in  a 
storm  or  a  sLoiver,  which,  as  it  terminated  about  tjiree 
hours  back,  and  the  fishing  cottage  was  httle  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  Hall,  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for  their 
not  being  in  time  for  dinner. 

liiidy  Wallinger  then  said  something  about  the  lowering 
clouds  having  frightened  her  from  the  terrace,  and  Sir 
Joseph  and  Oswald  talked  a  little  of  their  eport,  and  of 
their  havinp  seen  an  otter ;  but  there  was,  or  at  least  there 
Beemed  to  Coningsby,  a  lone  of  gcneml  embarrassment  which 
distressed  him.  The  fact  is,  keeping  people  from  dinner 
under  any  oircnmstancos  ia  distressing.  They  are  obliged  to 
talk  at  the  very  moment  when  they  wiah  to  use  their  powers 
of  expression  fora  very  different  purpose.  They  are  faint,  and 
oonverBution  makes  them  more  exhausted.  A  gentleman, 
too,  fond  of  his  family,  who  in  turn  are  devoted  to  him,  making 
a  great  and  inconvenient  effort  to  reach  them  by  dinner 
time,  to  please  and  surprise  them ;  and  finding  them  all  dis- 
persed, dinner  ho  late  that  he  might  have  reached  home  in  good 
time  without  any  great  inconvenient  effort;  his  daughter, 
whom  he  has  wished  a  thonaand  times  to  embrace,  taking  a 
singularly  long  nmible  with  no  other  companion  than  ft 
young  gentleman,  whom  he  did  not  exactly  expect  to  see ; 
all  those  are  circumetanceH,  individually  perhaps  slight',  and 
yet,  encountered  collectively,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  not  a  little  ruffle  even  the  sweetest  temper. 

Mr.  Miilbank,  too,  bad  not  the  sweetest  temper,  though 
not  a  bad  one;  a  little  rjnlck  and  fiery.  But  then  be  bad 
a  kind  heart.     And  when  Ddith,  who  had  providentially  sent 
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down  ft  mcBBBga  to  order  diaoor,  entered  and  entbncod 
him  at  the  yerj  moment  that  dinner  was  announoed,  ber 
Father  forgot  everything  in  hia  joy  in  seeing  her,  and  his 
plcBAorB  is  being  sarrounded  by  his  friends.  Be  gavo  his 
hand  to  Lady  WalUngcr,  and  Sir  Joseph  led  away  hia 
niece.  Coningsby  pat  his  arm  around  the  aatoniKlied  neck 
of  Oswald,  as  if  they  were  once  more  in  tba  playing  fiolda 
of  Eton. 

'  By  Jove  !  my  dear  fellow,'  he  exclnimeil,  '  I  am  so  sorry 
we  kept  your  father  from  dinner.' 

As  Edith  headed  her  father's  table,  according  to  his 
rigid  mle,  Conisgaby  was  on  one  side  of  her.  They  nersr 
spoke  so  little ;  Coningshy  would  havo  never  uucLoBed  his 
lips,  bad  he  followed  his  hnmour.  Ho  wem  in  a  stnporof 
happiness ;  the  dining  room  took  the  apponranco  of  tba 
fiBhing-cottBge ;  and  he  saw  nothing  bat  the  flowing  river. 
Lady  Wallinger  waa  however  next  to  him,  and  Uiat  waa  a  ro- 
lief;  for  he  felt  always  she  was  hia  friend.  Sir  Joseph,  a  good- 
hearted  man,  and  on  sabjocts  with  which  ho  was  ac(|iiainted 
full  of  sound  sense,  was  invaluable  to>day,  for  he  eutiraly 
kept  up  the  conversation,  speaking  of  thing's  which  greatly 
interested  Mr.  Millbank.  And  so  their  host  soon  recovered 
his  good  temper ;  he  addressed  several  timea  his  observa- 
tiona  to  Coningaby,  and  was  carefn!  to  take  wine  with  him. 
On  tbe  whole,  aflaira  went  on  flowingly  enough.  The  gen. 
tlemon,  indeed,  stayed  mncb  longer  over  tlioir  wine  than  on 
tho  preceding  days,  and  Coningsby  did  not  venture  on  the 
liberty  of  quitting  the  room  before  his  host.  It  was  08  well. 
Edith  required  repose.  She  tried  to  seek  it  on  the  bosom 
of  ber  aunt,  as  she  breathed  to  her  the  duliciong  secret  of 
her  life.  When  tho  gentlemen  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  tbe  ladies  were  not  there. 

This  rather  disturbed  Mr.  Millbank  again;  ho  hod  not 
seen  enough  of  his  daughter;  be  wished  to  hear  her  sing. 
But  Edith  managed  to  reappear;  and  even  to  slug.  Tbun 
Coaingsby  wont  up  to  her  and  asked  her  to  sing  tho  Bong 
of  the  Girls  of  Granada.  She  said  in  a  low  voioei,  and 
witli  a  fond  yet  serious  look 


not  !n  the  mood  for  such  a  Bong,  but  if  yon  wish 


She  Bang  it,  and  with  inexpressible  grace,  and  with  ftn 
arch  vivacity,  that  to  a  fine  observer  would  have  singularly 
contrasted  with  tbo  almost  solemn  and  even  troubled  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  a  moment  afterwards. 

The  day  was  about  to  die ;  the  day  tbe  most  important, 
the  most  preeiona  in  tbe  lives  of  H&rry  Coningeby  and 
Edith  Millbanfc.  Words  had  been  spoken,  vows  breathed, 
which  were  to  influence  their  careers  for  ever.  For  them 
hercaner  there  was  to  be  hot  one  life,  one  destiny,  one 
world.  Eat'h  of  thorn  was  still  in  such  a  state  of  tremulous 
excitement,  that  neither  had  fovmil  time  or  occasion  to 
ponder  over  the  mighty  result.  They  both  required  solitude  j 
they  both  longed  to  be  alone.  Coningsby  rose  to  depart. 
He  pressetl  the  soft  band  of  Edith,  and  hie  glance  spoke 

'  We  shall  see  yon  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  Coningsby  ! ' 
said  Oswald,  very  load,  knowing  that  the  presence  of  his 
father  would  make  Coningsby  hesitate  abont  comin);, 
Edith's  heart  fluttered ;  but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  with 
delight  she  heard  her  father,  after  a  moment's  pause,  say 

'  Oh !  I  beg  we  may  have  that  pleasure.' 

'  Not  quite  at  so  early  an  hour,'  said  Coningsby ;  '  bat  if 
yon  wiU  permit  me,  X  hope  to  have  the  pleasnre  of  hearing 
from  you  to-morrow,  sir,  that  yotir  journey  haa  not  fatigned 
yoa." 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 

To  be  alone ;  to  have  no  need  of  feigning  a  tranquillity  ha 

coold  not  feel ;  of  coining  common-place  courtesy  when  hia 
heart  was  gashing  with  rapture;  this  was  a  great  reUof  to 
Coningsby,  though  gained  by  a  separation  from  Edith. 

The  deed  was  done ;  be  had  breathed  bis  long-brooding 
pafision,  he  had  received  the  sweet  expreiuiiun  of  her  syin- 
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pnthy,  he  had  gaiii(>d  the  long-coveled  heart.  ToaUi,  be&ntf, 
lore,  the  innocence  of  uDaophisticated  brtmais,  aud  the  ia- 
sptration  of  an  exquisite  nataro,  combined  U)  fsahion  the 
Bpell  that  now  entranced  his  life.  Ho  tamed  to  gazo  apoa 
the  moonlit  towers  and  peaked  roofs  of  llollingslpjr.  Silent 
and  dreamlilfe,  the  pictaresque  pilo  rost«d  on  itn  broad  t«r- 
ra£o  flooded  with  the  HJIver  light  and  sarmiindcd  by  tb» 
quaint  bowers  of  its  fantastic  gardens  tip[icd  with  tlie  gtit> 
taring  beam.  Half  bid  in  deep  shadow,  half  sparklin 
the  midnight  blaze,  he  recognised  the  oriel  window  t 
had  boeo  the  subject  of  the  momiog'a  sketch.  Almost  ho 
wished  tl>ere  should  be  some  sound  to  aesuro  him  of  his 
roftlity.  But  nothing  bmko  the  all.porv-ading  stillness. 
Was  his  lif'p  \o  \m  as  bright  and  ne  tranquil?  And  what 
wax  (a  1x1  his  life  ? 

Wliithor  was  he  to  hctiT  the  bnantiful  brido  he  had  gained  ? 
Were  the  portals  of  ConingBby  the  proud  and  liospitabla 
gates  that  were  to  greet  her?  How  long  wonid  Ihny  greet 
him  afLjr  the  achievement  of  the  last  four-and- twenty  hours 
was  known  to  their  lord?  Was  this  tho  retnm  for  the  con- 
fiding kindness  of  his  grandsire  ?  That  he  should  pledge 
his  troth  to  the  da«gbt«ir  of  that  (n^nJsire's  foe? 

Away  with  such  dark  and  scaring  visions  1  Is  it  not  the 
roon  of  a  Bunimor  m'ght  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  gardens, 
bright  with  the  beam  that  lovers  love,  aud  nofl  with  tho 
breath  of  Ausonian  breezes  ?  Within  that  sweet  and  statvly 
residence,  dwells  there  not  a  maiden  fair  enough  to  revive 
chivalry ;  who  is  even  now  thinking  of  him  ae  she  leans  on 
her  pensive  hand,  or,  if  perchance  she  dream,  reoals  him  ia 
her  visions  ?  And  himaelf,  is  he  one  who  would  cry  craven 
with  sncb  a  lot  ?  What  avail  his  golden  youth,  his  high 
blood,  bis  daring  and  devising  spirit,  and  all  his  stores 
of  wisdom,  if  they  help  not  now  ?  Does  not  lie  fool  the 
energy  divine  that  can  confront  Pate  and  carve  out  fot^ 
tunes?  Beaidea  it  la  nigh  Midsummer  Eve,  and  whkt 
should  fairiuH  i-eign  for  but  to  aid  snch  a  bright  pair  as 
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whjoli  bai  «  Tew  lionrs  past  ho  dared  to  t«11  Her  that  ho 
loved ;  Ite  recals  a  thousand  times  the  etil],  small  voic«, 
that  marniareil  her  agitated  fehcity :  more  tljAD  a  thousand 
times,  for  hia  heart  dencked  tlio  idea  as  a  diver  ^asps  a 
gem,  he  recals  tiie  enraptured  yet  gentle  embrace,  that  liad 
sealed  upon  her  bluahiug  cheek  bis  mystical  and  delictuuH 
sovereignty. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


nmaonung  fandto  lowering  and  thonderons;  smalt  nrhitfl 
clondi^  dull  and  immoTable,  studded  the  leaden  sky ;  the 
waters  of  the  msbing  Dorl  seemed  to  have  become  black 
and  almost  stagnant;  the  terraees  of  HclUng^sley  looked 
like  the  bard  lines  of  a  model ;  and  the  mansion  itself  had 
a  harsh  and  metallic  character.  Before  the  chief  portal  of 
bis  Hall,  the  elder  Millbank,  with  an  air  of  some  anxiety, 
Bnrveyed  the  landscape  and  the  heavens,  as  if  he  were 
epecnlating  on  the  destiny  of  the  day. 

OitcD  bis  eye  wandered  over  the  park;  often  with  an 
oneaay  and  restless  step  he  paced  the  raised  walk  before 
him.  The  clock  of  Uelh'ngsley  charch  had  given  the 
chimes  of  noon.  His  son  and  Coningsby  appeared  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  avenues.  Uis  eje  lightened ;  hia  lip  ba> 
cEUno  compressed ;  be  advanced  to  meet  them. 

'Are  yon  going  to  fish  to-day,  Oswald?'  he  inquired  of 
his  eon. 

'  We  had  some  thoughts  of  it,  sir.' 

'A  fine  day  for  sport,  I  should  think,'  he  observed,  as  he 
tnmed  towards  the  Halt  with  them. 

Coning$by  remarked  the  fanciful  bcaaty  of  the  portal ; 
its  twisted  columns,  and  Caryatides  carved  in  dark  oak. 

'  Yea,  it's  very  well,'  said  Millbank ;  '  but  I  really  do  not 
know  why  I  came  here  ;  my  presence  is  an  efFort.  Oswald 
does  not  care  for  the  place ;  none  of  ua  do,  I  believe,' 

'  Oh !  I  like  it  now,  father ;  and  Edith  dMts  on  iu' 
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'  She  wu  -nry  bippj  at  Millbank,'  BUth  tbe  father,  ratbor 
sharply. 

■  Wo  are  all  of  as  happy  at  Millbank,'  said  Oswald, 
'  I  was  iDiicli  struck  with  the  viUIfy  and  the  whole  eettle- 
mont  when  I  first  saw  it,'  said  Coaingsby, 

*  Suppose  yoa  ^  nnil  see  about  the  tackle,  Ostrald,'  aaiii 
Mr.  Millbank,  ■  and  Mr.  Coningsby  and  I  will  take  a  atroU 
on  the  terrace  iu  ibe  meautiitie.' 

The  habit  of  obedience,  which  was  snpremo  in  this  family, 
initatitly  carried  Oswald  away,  though  be  was  rather  pnzsled 
why  his  fiktlier  shnnld  bu  bo  anxiona  aboat  the  prepnratioa 
of  the  fishing- tB4:kle,  as  he  rarely  nscd  it.  Bis  sou  had  do 
sooner  departed  than  Mr.  Millbank  tamed  to  Coningaby, 
and  said  very  abruptly 

'  Vou  have  never  seen  my  own  room  here,  Mr,  Coningsby; 
step  in,  for  I  wish  to  eay  a  word  to  you.'  And  than  speak* 
ing,  he  advanced  before  the  afitonished,  and  rather  agitated 
Coningsby,  and  led  the  way  thrcuph  a  door  and  long  pas- 
eage  to  a  room  ol'  moderate  dimenaiona,  partly  furnisbed  aa 
a  library,  and  full  of  parliamentary  papers  luid  blue-booka. 
Shuttiug  the  door  with  some  oamostnesH  and  pointing  to 
a  chair,  he  begged  bis  gncst  to  be  seated.  Both  in  their 
chairs,  Mr.  Millbank,  clearing  his  throat,  said  without  pro- 
face,  '  I  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Coningsby,  that  you  Kro 
attached  to  my  dangbterf 

'  I  have  been  attached  to  her  for  a  long  time  mo«t 
ardently,'  replied  Coningsby,  in  a  calm  and  mtlier  meaaurod 
tone,  but  looking  very  pale. 

'And  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  she  retama  your 
attachment  F'  said  Mr.  Millbank. 

*  I  believe  she  deigns  not  to  disregard  it,' said  Coningsby, 
his  white  cheek  becomuig  scarlet. 

'It  is  then  a  mutual  attachment,  wbicb,  if  oherished, 
mnst  produce  matnal  nnhappiness,'  said  Mr.  Millbank. 

'  I  would  fain  believe  the  reverse,'  said  Coaingsby. 

'Why?'  inquired  Mr.  Millbank. 

'Because  I  believe  she  possesses  every  charm,  quality, 
and  virtue,  that  can  bless  man ;  anil  because,  though  I  aui 
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make  her  no  equTalont  return,  I  have  a  heart,  if  I  know 

myaelf,  that  would  struggle  to  deserve  her.* 

'  I  know  yoa  to  be  a  nan  of  sense ;  I  believe  yon  to  be  ft 
man  of  honour,'  replied  Mr.  Mi  11  bank.  'As  the  first,  you 
must  feci  that  Ka  nnton  between  jon  and  my  daughter  is 
impossible;  what  then  ebould  be  yoar  doty  as  a  man  of 
correct  principle  is  obvious." 

'  I  could  conceive  that  oar  imioo  might  be  attended  with 
difficultiea,'  sud  Coningsbj,  in  a  somewhat  deprecating 

'  Sir,  it  is  impossible,'  repeated  Mr.  Millbank,  interrupt- 
ing him,  though  nut  with  harslmeaa ;  *  thai  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  conceivable  marriage  which  could  be  effected  at  greater 
sacrifices,  and  which  would  occasion  greater  misery.' 

'  The  sacrifices  are  more  apparent  to  me  than  the  miseiy,' 
said  Coningsby,  'and  even  they  may  be  imaginary.' 

'The  sacrifices  and  the  misery  are  certain  and  insepar- 
able,' said  Hr.  Millbank,  '  Come  now,  see  how  we  stand ! 
I  speak  without  reserve,  for  this  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
permit  misconception,  but  with  no  feelings  towards  yon, 
sir,  bat  fair  and  friendly  ones.  Yon  are  the  grandson  of 
my  Lord  Monmouth ;  at  present  enjoying  his  favour,  bat 
dependent  on  his  bounty.  Ton  may  be  the  heir  of  his 
wealth  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  yon  may  be  the  object  of 
his  hatred  and  persecution.  Yoar  grandfather  and  myself 
are  foes ;  bitter,  irreclaimable,  to  the  death.  It  is  idle  tA 
mince  phrases ;  I  do  not  vindicate  our  mutnal  feelingx,  I 
may  regret  that  they  have  ever  arisen ;  I  may  regret  it 
especially  at  this  exigency.  They  are  not  the  feelings  of 
good  Christians ;  they  may  be  altogether  to  bo  deplored 
and  unjustifiable ;  bat  they  exist,  mutually  exist ;  and  have 
not  been  confined  to  words.  Lord  Jlonmonlh  would  crush 
me,  had  he  the  power,  like  a  worm ;  and  I  have  curbed  his 
prond  fortunes  oflen.  Were  it  not  for  this  feeling  1  should 
not  be  here ;  I  purchased  this  estate  merely  to  annoy  him, 
as  I  have  done  a  thonsand  otlier  acts  merely  for  his  dis- 
comfiture and  mortification.  In  onr  long  encounter  I  have 
done  him  infinitely  more  injary  than  he  could  do  me;  I 
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hare  been  on  the  iipnt,  I  ixni  nctive,  vigilant,  tlie  maker  of 
my  Fortuuea.  Ho  is  an  epicureiin,  eoiiUnimliy  in  Ibruign 
ports,  obliged  to  Ichvo  tlio  fiillilmoTit  oF  his  will  to  otbera. 
Bnt,  for  t.bcHo  voiy  reasons,  bis  hate  is  moi-o  int-onse.  I  can 
aObrd  to  bate  liim  less  than  be  bat4!B  mo  ;  I  have  injnrud 
bim  more.  Ui^re  are  feeling  to  exist  twtweeu  buman 
beings  1  Bnt  tbcy  do  piihI.  ;  itnii  now  yon  are  to  go  to  this 
man,  and  ask  bis  sanction  to  marry  my  dangbtcr  I  * 

'  But  I  would  appease  tbtiao  hatreds ;  I  would  alloy  these 
dark  passiuiis,  tbo  orif^u  of  wbicb  I  know  nut,  bnt  which 
never  coold  justify  the  end,  and  wliiuh  lead  to  bo  much 
misery.  I  would  appeal  to  my  grandfather ;  I  would  show 
him  ^ditb.' 

'  He  baa  looked  npon  as  fair  even  as  Eiitth,'  eaid  Hr. 
Millbank,  rising  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  ])acing  the 
room,  'and  did  that  melt  his  heart  P  The  esporiencs  of 
your  own  lot  slionld  have  gnurded  yon  from  the  perils  that 
yon  have  so  rashly  meditated  encountering,  and  the  misery 
wbiob  you  have  been  preparing  for  others  besides  yourself. 
Is  my  daughter  to  he  treated  like  your  mother  P  And  by 
the  same  hand?  Your  mother's  family  wure  not  Lord 
Monmouth's  foea.  They  wore  aimpb-  and  innocent  people, 
free  Irom  all  the  had  passions  of  our  uuture,  and  ignorant 
of  the  world's  ways.  But  because  tbey  were  not  noble,  bo- 
caose  tbcy  could  trace  no  mystified  descent  from  a  foreign 
invader,  or  the  sacrilegious  minion  of  some  spoliating  despot, 
their  daughter  was  hunted  from  the  family  which  should 
have  exulted  to  receive  her,  and  the  land  of  which  she  was 
the  native  omuuent.  Why  should  a  happier  lot  await  yon 
than  fell  to  yonr  parents  P  You  are  in  the  some  position 
as  yonr  fkther ;  you  meditate  the  same  act.  The  only 
difference  being  aggravating  circumstances  in  yonr  case, 
wbiob,  even  if  I  wore  a  member  of  the  same  order  OB  my 
Lord  Monmouth,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  pros* 
perons  nnion.  Many  Edith,  and  yon  blast  all  the  prospoets 
of  your  life,  and  entail  on  her  a  sense  of  unceasing  bnmili- 
ation.     Would  you  do  this  p     Should  I  permit  yon  to  da 
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little  Bliaded,  Iiis  ejea  fixed  on  tbe  graand,  Iiat«ned  in 
eilenco.  There  viaa  &  pauee;  brokein  by  Coningsby,  aa  in 
a  low  voice,  witbont  cliiutgiiig  bia  pasture  or  raising  his 
glunce,  he  said,  '  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  ^ere  acquainted 
witb  my  mother ! ' 

'  I  knew  snfficient  of  her,'  replied  Mr.  Millbauk,  with  ft 
kindling  cheek,  '  to  learn  the  misery  that  a  woman  may 
entail  on  herself  by  marrying  oat  of  her  conditiun.  I  hare 
bred  ray  children  in  a  respect  for  their  class.  I  believe 
they  have  imbilx'd  my  feeling ;  thongh  it  is  Btrange  how  in 
the  commeri:e  of  the  world,  chance,  in  their  Mendships, 
has  apparently  baffled  my  designs.' 

'  Oh !  do  not  say  it  is  chance,  sir,'  said  Coningaby,  look- 
ing np,  and  speaking  with  mnoh  fervoor.  'The  feelings 
that  animate  me  towards  yonr  family  are  not  the  feelings  of 
chance :  they  are  the  creation  of  sympathy ;  tried  by  tiraa, 
tested  by  thoaght.  And  must  they  perish  P  Con  tbey 
perish?  They  were  inevitable;  they  are  indestructible. 
Yes,  air,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  enmities  that  are 
fostered  between  yon  and  my  grandfather ;  the  love  .that 
exists  between  yonr  daughter  and  mjsolf  is  stronger  than 
all  yonr  hatreds.' 

'  Yon  speak  like  a  yonng  man,  and  a  yonng  man  that  is 
in  love,'  said  Kir.  MilJbank.  '  This  is  mere  rhapsody ;  it 
will  vanish  in  an  instant  before  the  reality  of  life.  And 
you  have  arrived  at  that  reality,'  he  continued,  speaking 
with  emphasis,  leaning  over  tlie  back  of  his  ohair,  and 
looking  steadily  at  Coningsby  with  his  grey,  sagacious  eye ; 
'my  daughter  and  yourself  can  meet  no  more.' 

'It  is  impossible  yon  can  be  so  cruel!*  exclaimed  Co- 
ningsby. 

'So  kind;  kind  to  you  both; 
you  aa  weU  as  to  her.  Yon  ore 
ns  all  i  though  I  will  tell  yon  1 
the  news  arrived  that  my  s 


f  1  wish  to  he  kind  to 
mtitled  to  kindness  from 
w,  that,  years  ago,  when 
)  hfe  hod  been  saved,  and 


had  been  saved  by  one  who  bore  the  name  of  Coningsby,  I 
had  «  presentiment,  great  as  was  the  blessing,  that  it  might 
lead  to  unhappiness.' 

■  I  can  answer  for  the  miseiy  of  one,'  aaid  Coningsby,  is 
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ft  tone  of  great  despontlency.    '  I  fw^l  aa  if  my  bob  were  oct. 
Oh  I   why  shuiild   there   bo  snch  wrote heiliiesB  ?     Why  i 
there  family  hatreds  and  party  funds  ?   Why  Km  I  Lbs  most 
wretched  of  men?' 

'  Uy  good  young  &iend,  you  wiU  live,  I  doubt  not,  to  ho 
%  happy  one.  Happiness  is  not,  as  we  are  apt  U>  tuicj, 
entirely  depeodont  on  these  contingenoicB.  It  is  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  endure  what  yon  are  now  Bafleriug,  and  they 
can  loolc  back  t4>  snuh  coujunctures  through  the  vista  oif 
years  with  colmnesii.' 

'  I  may  aoe  EdJtU  now  ? ' 

'Fraukly,  I  Hhould  say,  no.  My  dftugbter  is  in  ha 
room ;  1  liavo  had  some  conveisdtion  with  her.  Of  courwj  I 
she  BoOora  not  leas  tiiiui  your»elf.  To  see  her  nguin  wiQ 
only  aggravate  woe.  You  lea*B  uuder  tlus  roof,  Mir,  aomo 
Bud  monioriea,  but  no  uukiiid  ouea.  It  is  not  likely  that  I 
can  aerve  you,  or  tliat  you  muy  want  my  aid  ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  in  my  power,  remember  yon  may  command  it ; 
without  reet'n-e  and  witbout  restraint.  If  I  eontrol  myself 
now,  it  18  not  beeauso  I  do  not  respect  your  affliction,  bot 
because,  in  the  eouTHe  of  my  life.  I  bave  fuh  too  much  not  to 
bo  able  to  command  my  feulinga.' 

'Too  never  oould  bare  felt  what  I  feel  now,'  said 
Coningsby,  in  a  tone  of  aiignish. 

'  You  touch  on  dolicalu  ground,'  Bftid  Millbank  j  '  yet  &«n 
me  yon  may  loam  to  antter.  There  was  a  being  oooe,  not 
leas  fair  than  the  peerless  girl  that  you  would  fain  call  your 
own,  and  her  heart  waa  my  proud  poasesaion.  Thera  w«PO 
no  family  feuda  to  baHle  uur  union,  nor  wae  I  dependent  on 
anything,  but  tbe  energiua  which  bod  already  made  mo 
flourishing.  Wlmt  hap|iini3H8  was  mine  I  It  v/im  the  firat 
dream  of  loy  life,  and  it  waa  the  last ;  my  solitary  paaaion, 
the  memory  of  which  softens  my  heart.  Ah  !  you  dmun- 
ing  acholara,  and  Gne  gentlemen  who  saunter  tbrougb  life, 
yon  think  there  ia  no  romance  in  the  loves  of  a  man  who 
lives  in  the  toil  and  turitioil  of  business.  You  are  in  deop 
error.  Amid  my  career  of  travail,  there  waa  over  a  bright 
Earn  which   animated   exertion,  inspind  my  tnveutin^ 
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nerred  m;  energy,  and  io  gaia  irliose  heart  and  life  I  first 
made  many  of  those  diacoveriea,  and  entered  into  many  of 
thoao  speculations,  that  have  since  been  the  foundation  of 
my  wide  prosperity, 

'  Her  faith  was  pledged  to  me ;  I  lived  upon  her  image ; 
the  day  was  even  talked  of  when  I  should  bear  her  to  the 
home  that  I  bad  proudly  prepared  for  her. 

'  There  came  a  young  noble,  a  warrior  who  had  never 
seen  war,  glittering  with  gewgaws.  He  was  (juarUmid  in 
the  town  where  the  mistress  of  my  heart,  and  who  wii<i  soon 
to  share  my  life  and  my  fortanes,  resided.  The  tale  is  too 
bitter  not  to  be  brief.  He  saw  her,  he  sighed ;  I  will  hope 
that  ho  loved  her;  she  gave  him  with  rapture  the  heart 
which  perhaps  she  found  she  had  never  given  to  me ;  and 
instead  of  bearing  the  name  I  had  once  hoped  to  have 
called  her  by,  she  pledged  ber  faith  at  the  alt&r  to  one  whot 
like  yon,  was  called,    CoHmosBT.' 

'  My  mother! ' 

'  You  see,  I  too  have  had  my  griefs,' 

'  Dear  sir,'  said  Coningnhy,  rising  and  taking  Mr,  Mill* 
bank's  hand,  '  I  am  moat  wretched ;  and  yet  I  wish  to  part 
from  yon  even  with  aifection.  You  have  explained  circam- 
stauces  that  have  long  perplexed  me.  A  cnnie,  I  fear,  is 
on  our  families.  I  have  not  mind  cnongh  at  this  moment 
even  to  ponder  on  my  situation.  My  head  is  a  ohaoa.  I 
gO',  yes,  I  qnit  this  Uellingsley,  where  I  eame  to  be  so 
happy,  where  I  have  been  bo  happy.  Nay,  let  me  go,  dear 
•ir  !  I  niuat  be  uloiii-,  1  must  tiy  to  think.  And  tell  her, 
no,  teU  her  nothing.     God  will  guard  over  na  !' 

I'luceeding  down  the  avenue  with  a  rapid  and  dis- 
tempered step,  his  countenance  lost,  as  it  were^  in  a  wild 
abstraction,  Coningaby  enconntered  Oswald  Millbank.  He 
stepped,  collected  his  turbulent  thongbts,  and  throwing  on 
Oswald  one  look  that  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
municate woe  and  to  demnnd  sympathy,  flaug  himself  into 
his  arms. 

'  Mj  friend  ! '  be  exclaimed,  and  then  added,  in  a  broken 
Toioe,  '  1  need  a  Q-ieud.' 
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Then  in  a  harried,  impassianed,  imd  Bomewhat  incohereDt 
ntmin,  leaning  on  Oswald 'a  arm,  as  thej'  walked  on  together, 
lie  ponred  forth  all  thnt  hail  oocurrud,  all  of  which  he  had 
dreamed  j  his  bafflod  hlisa,  his  autnal  dospair.  Alaa  1  tiiere 
was  littlo  room  for  solace,  and  yet  all  that  earnest  atToction 
could  inspire,  and  a  sogaoioas  brain  and  a  bravo  spirit, 
wore  oQered  for  his  support,  if  not  hia  consolation,  by  the 
&iond  who  was  devoted  to  him. 

Id  the  midst  of  this  deep  communion,  teeming  with 
oreiy  thought  and  sentiment  that  conld  oncliain  and  absorb 
the  spirit  of  man,  the^r  came  to  one  of  the  park-gates 
of  Coningflbj.  Millbauk  stopped.  The  commund  of  his 
father  WHS  peremptory,  that  no  member  of  his  fiimily, 
niidLT  any  circumslancos,  or  for  any  consideration,  Ebonld 
set  his  foot  on  that  domain.  Ijody  WalliDger  had  ouce 
wished  to  havo  seen  the  Castle,  and  Coningshy  was  only 
too  happy  in  the  prospeut  of  escorting  her  a,nil  Edith  nvoF 
the  place ;  but  Oswald  bod  then  at  once  pnt  bis  veto  on  tliv 
project,  as  a  thing  forbidden ;  and  which,  if  put  in  practice, 
his  father  would  never  pardon.  So  it  passed  ulF,  and  now 
Oswald  himself  was  at  the  gates  of  that  very  domain  with 
his  friend  who  was  about  to  enter  them,  his  tViend  whom 
he  might  never  see  again ;  that  Coningsby  who,  fVom  their 
boyish  days,  hud  been  tlie  idol  of  his  life ;  whom  ha  had 
lived  to  see  appeal  to  his  afiectiona  and  his  sympathy,  an4 
whom  Oi^wuld  was  now  going  t^  desert  in  the  midst  of  hia 
lonely  and  unsolaced  woo, 

'  I  ought  not  to  enter  here,'  said  Oswald,  holding  tba 
hand  of  Coningsby  as  he  ho-'jitatod  to  advance ;  '  and  yet 
thora  are  duties  mora  sacred  even  than  obedience  to  & 
father.     I  cannot  leave  yoo  thus,  friend  of  my  best  heart  I ' 

The  morning  passed  away  in  nnceaaing  yet  IruitleM 
speculation  on  the  future.  One  moment  something  was  to 
happen,  the  next  nothing  could  occur.  Sometimes  a  boom 
of  hope  flashed  over  the  fancy  of  Coningsby,  and  jumping 
up  from  tho  turf,  on  which  they  were  reclining,  ho  seemed 
to  exult  ia  his  renovated  energies ;  and  then  this  sanguine 
paroxysm  was  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  depression  so  dork  aod 


dejected  that  nothing  bat  the  presence  of  Oswald  Kerned  to 
prevent  Coningsbj  iroux  fiingiug  himself  into  the  watoi'S  oP 
the  Darl. 

Tlio  day  was  fast  declining,  and  the  inevitable  moment 
of  separation  was  at  hand.  Osnald  wished  to  appear  at 
the  dinner-table  of  Hellingslej,  that  no  enspicion  might 
arise  in  the  mind  of  his  father  of  his  having  accompanied 
Coningsby  home.  Bat  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  men- 
tion the  necessity  of  his  departure,  a  fla§h  of  lightning 
seemed  to  transQx  the  heavens.  The  sky  was  very  dark; 
though  studded  hei'e  and  there  with  dingy  spots.  The 
yoTing  men  sprang  np  at  the  same  time. 

'  We  had  better  get  ont  of  these  trees,'  said  Oswald. 

'  We  had  better  get  to  the  Castle,'  said  Coningsby. 

A  clap  of  thonder  that  seemed  to  make  the  park  quake 
broke  over  their  heads,  followed  by  some  thick  drops. 
The  Castle  was  close  at  hand;  Oswald  had  avoided 
entering  it ;  but  the  impending  storm  waa  so  menacing 
that,  hurried  on  by  Coningsby,  he  could  make  no  resistance ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  companions  wore  watching  tbs 
tempest  from  the  windows  of  a  room  in  Coningsby  Castle. 

The  fork- lightning  flashed  and  scintillated  from  every 
quarter  of  the  horizon;  the  thunder  broke  over  the  Castle, 
aa  if  the  keep  were  rocking  with  artillery :  amid  tha 
momentary  pauses  of  the  esplosion,  the  rain  waa  heard 
descending  Uke  dissolving  water-spouts. 

Nor  was  this  one  of  those  transient  tempests  that  often 
agitate  the  swnmer.  Time  advanced,  and  ita  fierceness 
was  little  mitigated.  Sometimes  there  was  a  lull,  though 
the  violence  of  the  rain  never  appeared  to  diminish ;  but 
then,  as  in  some  pitched  fight  between  contending  hosts, 
when  the  fervour  of  the  field  seems  for  a  moment  to  aOajr, 
fresh  squadrons  arrive  and  renew  the  hottest  strife,  so  a 
low  moaning  wind  that  was  now  at  intervals  faintly  beard 
bore  up  a  great  reserve  of  electric  vapour,  that  formed,  as 
it  were,  into  field  in  the  space  between  the  Castle  and 
Hellingsley,  and  then  discharged  its  violence  on  that  &tcd 
district. 


Coniiigabj  and  Oswald  eicliuiiged  looks.  '  Yon  nnffl 
not  think  of  going  home  at  present,  my  dear  fellow,'  uid 
the  first.  '  I  am  sure  your  father  would  Dot  be  displeased. 
There  is  not  a  being  hero  who  even  knows  yoo,  Knd  if  thejr 
did,    wbatl-hen?' 

The  servant  entered  the  room,  and  inquired  whether  tba 
gontluraon  were  ready  for  dinner. 

■  By  all  means ;  come,  my  dear  Millbank,  I  feel  reclden 
M  the  tempest ;  let  us  drown  our  oares  in  wiue  I ' 

Coniugsby,  in  fact,  was  exhausted  by  all  the  agitation  of 
the  diiy,  and  all  the  harasBiiig  spoctros  of  the  (Viture.  Ha 
found  wine  a  momentary  solace.  Hu  ordered  the  servants 
uway,  and  for  a  moment  felt  a  d(^grI!e  of  wild  satisfuetton 
in  tlie  company  of  the  brother  of  Kdith. 

Thus  they  sat  for  a  long  time,  talking  only  of  one  mb- 
jeot,  and  repeating  almost  the  same  things,  yet  both  foU 
happier  in  being  together.  Oswald  had  risen,  and  opening 
the  window,  examined  the  approaching  night.  The  storm 
bod  lulled,  though  the  ruin  still  fell ;  in.  the  west  was  a 
streak  of  light.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  oalcuhitiid  on 
departing.  As  he  was  watching  the  wind  he  thought 
he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  which  reminded  him  of 
Coningsby's  promise  to  lend  him  a  light  caniage  for  his 
retam. 

They  sat  down  once  more ;  they  had  filled  iheir  ghtasoa 
for  t!ie  last  time ;  to  pledge  to  their  faithful  friendship,  and 
the  happiness  of  Coningsby  and  Edith;  when  the  dour  of 
the  room  opened,  and  Lhoro  appeared,    Mr.  Riout; 
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CHAPTER  L 

It  was  tlie  heart  of  the  London  seBson,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  twelve  mouthti  having'  aJmost  olfipBed  auice  the  ouODf' 
reiice  of  those  painfiil  pasaagea  at  Hellingsley  which  closed 
the  last  book  of  thia  history,  and  long  lines  of  carriages 
an  hour  before  midnigbt,  up  the  classic  monnt  of  St.  James 
and  along  Piccadilly,  intimated  that  the  world  were  received 
at  some  grand  entertainment  in  Arlington  Street. 

It  waa  the  town  mansion  of  ths  noble  family  beneath 
whose  roof  at  Beaumauoir  we  have  more  than  once  intra- 
dnced  the  reader,  to  gain  whose  conrtyard  was  at  this 
moment  the  object  of  emuloos  coachmen,  and  to  enter 
whose  saloonH  waa  to  reward  the  martyr-like  patience  of 
their  lords  and  ladies. 

Among  the  fortunate  who  had  already  succeeded  in 
bowing  to  tboir  hosleps  were  two  gentlemen,  who,  ensconced 
in  a  good  position,  surveyed  tlio  scene,  and  made  their 
observations  on  the  passing  gneetB.  They  were  gentlemen 
who,  to  judge  from  their  general  air  and  the  great  con- 
sideration with  which  they  were  treated  by  those  who  were 
occasionally  in  their  ricinity,  were  pyrsonagoa  whose  criti- 
cism bore  anthority. 

'  I  say.  Jemmy,'  said  the  eldest,  a  dandy  who  hod  dined 
with  the  Regent,  hot  who  was  still  a  dandy,  and  who 
enjoyed  life  almost  ae  mnch  aa  in  the  days  when  Carlton 
House  occupied  the  terrace  which  still  bears  ita  name,  *  E 
say,  Jemmy,  what  a  load  of  young  fcOows  tbere  are  I  Bon'l 
know  tieir  names  at  all.  B^in  to  think  fellowa  are 
younger  than  they  used  to  be.  Amaxing  load  of  young 
fellows,  indeed!' 

At   this  moment  on  iodiriduaJ    who  came  under  tho 
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fortDnate  designation  nf  &  young  Telluw,  lint  wUose  usared 
carriage  hardly  iotimat^d  liiat  tliis  waa  his  first  booaod  ia 
LoDdoD,  came  up  to  the  junior  of  tlio  two  oritifs,  aod  bui), 
'  A  pretty  turn  you  playod  us  yesterday  at  White's,  Melton. 
We  waited  dinner  nearly  an  liour.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  infinitely  sorry ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  go  donn  to  Windsor,  and  I  missL-d  tlie  return  train, 
good  dinner  ?     Who  had  you  P' 

'A  capital  parly,  only  yon  were  wanted.  We  hivl 
Beanmanoir  and  Vere,  and  Jack  Tuftan  and  Sprngga.' 

'  Was  Spraggs  rich  ?' 

'  Wasn't  he  !  I  have  not  done  laughing  yet.  Ho  told 
UR  n  story  about  the  little  Btron  who  was  over  here  l 
yew  J  I  know  her  at  Paris  ;  and  an  Indian  screen.  Killing! 
Get  him  to  tell  it  you.     The  richest  thing  yon  ever  lieardl' 

'  Who's  your  friend  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Mu]t«u'a  companion, 
BA  the  young  man  moved  away. 

'  Sir  Charles  Duckhurst.' 

'  A— h  I  That  is  Sir  Cliarlos  Buckhui'§t.  Glad  to  have 
Been  him,     They  say  he  is  going  it.' 

'  He  knows  what  he  is  about.' 

'  Egad  !  so  they  all  do.  A  young  follow  nnm  of  two  o 
three  and  twenty  knows  the  world  lui  men  used  fo  do  afler 
aa  many  years  of  scrapes.  I  wonder  where  thoro  is  sach  a 
thing  as  a  grecnhom.  EfGe  Crabbs  says  the  reason  ha 
gives  up  his  house  ia,  that  ho  has  cleaned  ont  the  aid 
generation,  and  that  the  new  generation  would  ctcnn  him.' 

'  Bnckhnrat  is  not  in  that  sort  of  way :  he  swears  by 
Henry  Sydney,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke,  whom  you 
don't  know;  and  young  Coningaby;  a  sort  of  new  s> 
new  ideas  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Bean  tells  me  a  good 
deal  about  it ;  and  wheTi  I  was  staying  witli  the  Evor- 
inghams,  at  Easter,  they  were  fall  of  it.  Coningsby  bad 
jast  returned  from  his  travels,  and  they  were  quite  oo  tlio 
qui  vive.  Lady  Evrringliam  is  one  of  their  set.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  exactly ;  but  I  think  we  shall  hear  more 
of  it.' 

*  A  Boi-t  of  animal  magnetism,  or  tinknnwn  tongnee,  I 
take  it  fruni  your  description,'  said  hia  compaiuon. 
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1  'Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,'  swd  Mr.  Melton ;  '  but  it 

a  got  bold  of  nil  the  young  fellona  who  have  just  coma 
'''•can  is  a  little  bit  liimscU*.  I  had  some  idea  of 
givitig  my  tniud  to  it,  thaj  made  Bncb  a  fuss  aboat  it  at 
Everinghiim ;  but  it  requires  a  deTilish  deal  of  history,  I 
believe,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,' 

'  Ah  !  that's  a  bore,'  eaid  his  companion.  *  It  is  difficolt 
to  turn  to  with  a  new  thing  when  you  are  not  in  the  babit 
of  it.     I  never  could  manage  charades.' 

Jlr.  Ormsby,  paaaing  by,  stopped.  '  Tbey  told  me  you 
bad  the  gout,  Cassilis  ? '  be  said  to  Mt.  Melton's  companion, 

'So  I  had;  but  I  have  found  out  a  fellow  who  cures  the 
gout  iustontcr.  Tom  Necdliam  sent  him  to  me,  A  Ger- 
man fellow,  Pnmicestoue  pills ;  sort  of  a  charm,  I  believe, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing:  they  say  it  rubs  the  goul  out 
of  you.  I  sent  him  to  Lnxborough,  who  was  very  bad; 
cared  him  directly.     Lnxborough  Bwea,r8  by  him.' 

'  Lnxborough  believes  in  the  Millennium,'  said  Mr. 
Ormsby. 

*  But  here's  a  new  thing  that  Melton  has  been  telling 
me  of,  that  all  the  world  is  going  to  believe  in,'  said  Mr. 
Coasihs,  '  Bometbing  patronised  by  Lady  Everingham.' 

'A  very  good  patronesa,'  said  Mr.  Ormsby, 

'Have  you  beard  anything  about  itp'  continued  Mr, 
Cassilis.  *  Young  Coningsby  brought  it  from  abroad ; 
didn't  yon  aay  so.  Jemmy  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  mj  dear  fellow ;  it  is  not  at  all  that  sort  of 

'  But  tbey  say  it  requires  a  deuced  deal  of  history,'  con- 
tinned  Mr.  Cassilis,  '  One  must  brush  np  one's  Goldsmith. 
Cantorton  used  to  be  the  fellow  for  history  at  While's, 
He  v^oB  always  boring  one  witfa  William  the  Conqueror, 
JnUus  CiBsar,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'I  t«l!  yon  what,'  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  looking  both  sly 
and  solemn,  'I  should  not  be  surpriKed  if,  some  day  or 
another,  we  have  a  history  about  Lady  Everingbam  and 
young  Coningsby.' 

'  Poll ! '  said  Mr,  Melton ;  *  he  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  ber  sister,  Lady  Theresa.' 
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*Tfaa  deuce  1'  Mud  Ur.  Omuhr;  *woIl,  joo  u«  »  fiitnl 

of  the  boiiljr,  nml  I  ■nptnae  yoa  know.' 

'U*  ia  ft  d«TiIuli  fcood.  looking  Mknr,  titii  jotmg  Cfr 
niufpiby,' njd  Mr.  CBaKilia.  'AU  Uia  women  ara  in  )oto 
tritb  Um,  tlwj-  njr.  I«d]r  £l««aor  Dado  quJt«  nvw  about 
bim.' 

*3j-the-hyr,  hia  gmndfitUier  luw  been  vvry  nnwell,'  Mid 
Mr.  Onnsby,  lookiuf;  nijiteriuniily, 

'  I  Kitw  Lady  Mnnmooth  faerv  juit  now,'  aaid  Hr.  Uellon. 

'  Ob  1  he  in  qnito  well  >^n,'  twid  Mr.  Omubjr. 

*  Got  nn  oJil  aUiry  at  AVbitc's  thnt  Lr>r(l  &[oniaonU)  was 
going  to  HufHu-a-Ui  from  biT,'  nuitl  Mr.  CunBilie. 

'  No  fouudntion,'  laJd  Mr.  Ormsliy ,  abrikiiig  bla  bead. 

'Tboy  aro  not  going  to  Mtparato,  i  believe,'  said  llr. 
VtAtaa;  'Imt  I  ratlicr  think  thoro  wae  a  fonndalion  for 
the  rnnumr.' 

Mr.  Onus1>7  ftlill  ftbuuk  hia  bettd. 

■Well,'  coutinned  Mr.  Mfllon, 'nil  I  know  ii^  that  it 
waa  looked  tipoa  laet  winter  ut  Paria  oh  a  BeUlod  thtn^.' 

*  There  ma  some  stoiy  about  eomo  Huui^iao,'  said  Mr. 
CaBuliii. 

'  No.  that  blrw  over,'  mid  Mr.  Melton  j  '  it  was  Traata- 
niaimdortr  the  row  was  about,' 

All  this  lime  Mr.  Onnsbjr,  na  the  friond  of  Lonl  and 
Luily  Mouiooiilh,  reiuiLtued  ahakiii^  biit  hund ;  bat  aa  a 
tuoitibvrofflociety.aiidtbi-'reforedulif^bUrii^in  Rmnil  simndal, 
appro pria till);  tbo  goaaip  witli  tlie  gruaUist  avidity. 

*I  aboald  think  old  Monmouth  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow 
to  blow  np  a  womnc,'  said  Mr.  CusillB. 

*  Provided  aho  would  loavo  biin  qniutly,'  eaid  Sir.  Melton. 
'Yes,  Lord  Moumoutli  never  could  Hvb  with  a  woman 

more  titan  two  yoarn,'  eaid  Mr,  Ornieby,  ponaivi'ly.  '  And 
that  1  tbongbt  at  tbo  time  rtttlicr  an  objuctioii  to  bit 
marriago,' 

Wo  inuBt  now  brinfly  rerert,  to  what  hofcll  onr  bcro  after 
thoNe  unhappy  ocourruutxti  in  the  midst  of  whoae  first  woe 
WB  Itft  him. 

The  duy  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Righy  at  the  Castle, 
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Conlngabf  quitted  it  for  Lonilfm,  and  before  a  week  had 
elapsed  had  embarked  for  CftdiE.  He  felt  a  romantic 
interest  in  visiting  the  land  to  which  EJith  owed  eomo 
blood,  and  in  acquiring  the  language  which  he  hud  often 
admired  as  she  epoke  it.  A  faronrable  opportunity  per- 
mitted him  in  the  autumn  to  visit  Athena  and  the  ^gean, 
which  he  much  desired.  In  tlie  pensiro  beauties  of  that 
delicate  land,  where  perpetual  autumn  secniB  to  reign, 
Coningflby  found  eolace.  There  is  something  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Grecian  scenery  which  blenda  with  the  hDmoiiT 
of  the  melancholy  and  the  feelings  of  the  sorrowful. 
Coningaby  passed  his  winter  at  Rome.  The  wish  of  his 
grandfather  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
England  somewhat  abruptly.  Lord  Monmouth  had  not 
visited  his  native  country  since  his  marriage ;  hut  the 
period  that  had  elapsed  since  that  event  had  considerably 
improved  the  prospects  of  his  party.  Tho  majority  of  the 
"Whig  Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  1840  hud 
become  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  though  it  waa 
circulated  among  their  friends,  aa  if  from  the  highest 
anthority,  that  '  one  was  enongh,'  there  seemed  daily  a 
Iwtter  chance  of  their  being  deprived  even  of  that  magical 
unit.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  couatry 
since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  parhamentary 
sovereignty,  the  Goeemment  of  England  depended  on  the 
fate  of  single  elections ;  and  indeed,  by.  a^single  vote,  it  is 
remarkable  to  observe,  the  fate  of  the  Whig  Government 
was  ultimately  decided. 

This  critical  state  of  affairs,  duly  reported  to  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, revived  his  political  passions,  and  oSered  him  iJiat 
excitement  which  he  was  ever  seeking,  and  yet  for  which 
he  had  often  sighed.  The  Marquees,  too,  was  weary  of 
Paris.  Every  day  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  be  amused. 
Lucretia  had  lost  her  cliarm.  He,  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  concealed,  perceived  that  often,  while  she  elaho- 
mtely  attempted  to  divert  him,  her  mind  was  wandering 
elsewhere.  Lord  Monmouth  was  quite  superior  to  all 
petty  jealousy  and  the  vulgar  feelings  of  inferior  mortals, 
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bnt  his  sublime  seUisIinesa  rcqnirud  duvntion.  Ho  htiA 
calculated  that  a  wife  or  a  miHlrcss  who  might  bo  in  low 
with  another  man,  Lowevcr  poweifully  thuip  intcrcata 
might  prompt  tKem,  could  not  be  SO  B^jfreoable  or  amusing 
to  their  frionda  and  husbands  as  if  they  hud  no  Buch 
distracting  hold  opon  tlieir  hearts  or  their  riuii-y.  lAtt«rl}r 
at  Paris,  while  Lucretin  became  each  day  more  involved  in 
the  vortax  of  society,  whore  nil  admired  and  some  adored 
her,  Lord  Monmouth  foil  into  tlie  ea«y  habit  of  dining  in 
his  privn.to  riioms,  Bomotimcs  tflto-i-tftto  with  Villobcoqne, 
wboBO  ineitbaustiblB  tales  and  adventures  about  a  kind  of 
socioty  which  Lard  Klonmouth  had  always  preferred  in- 
fmitoly  to  the  polished  and  somewhat  insipid  circles  in 
which  ho  was  bom,  hail  rondored  him  the  prime  favonritfl 
of  his  great  patron,  Somotimes  Villebecqne,  too,  bronglit 
a  friend,  male  or  otherwise,  whom  he  tlionght  invcated  with 
the  rare  facnity  of  distraction ;  Lord  Monmonth  oared  not 
who  or  what  they  wore,  provided  they  were  diverting, 

Villehe(.'i[uo  had  written  to  Couingnby  at  Ilume,  by  hia 
grandfather's  desire,  to  beg  him  to  return  to  England  Rnd 
meet  Lord  Monmouth  ihei-e.  The  biter  was  coached  with 
all  the  respect  and  good  feeling  whiuh  Villehecqite  really 
enl«rtALned  for  him  whom  he  a<ldressed ;  still  a  letter  on 
such  a  aubjecl  from  such  a  person  was  not  agreeable  to 
ConinjTsby,  and  his  reply  to  it  was  direct  to  his  gr-andfather; 
Ijord  Monmouth,  however,  had  entirely  given  over  writing 
letters. 

Coniugsby  had  met  at  Paris,  on  hia  way  to  England, 
Ixird  and  Lady  Eveiingbam,  and  he  had  returned  with 
them.  Tliis  revival  of  an  old  acquaintance  was  both  agree- 
able and  fortunate  for  our  hero.  The  vivacity  of  a  ok-vep 
and  charming  woman  pleasantly  disturbed  the  brooding 
memory  of  Coningsby.  There  is  no  mortification  however 
keen,  no  misery  however  desperate,  which  the  spirit  of 
woman  oannot  in  some  degree  lighten  or  alleviate.  About., 
too,  to  make  hia  formal  entrance  into  the  great  world,  he 
could  not  have  secured  a  niore  valuable  and  ai.-uomplished 
foiuale  IJ'ifud.     She  gave  him  every  insiruction,  every  in- 
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tim&tion  that  was  neccsHaiy ;  cleared  tbe  social  difScaltiea 
which  in  some  degree  arc  experienced  on  their  entrance 
into  the  world  even  by  tbe  moat  highly  connected,  unless 
they  hftTethis  benign  assistance;  planted  him  immediately 
in  the  oosition  which  was  ecpedient ;  took  care  that  he  waa 
invited  at  once  to  the  right  houttcA ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
her  husband,  that  he  sbonid  become  a.  member  of  the  right 

'And  who  is  to  have  the  blue  ribbon.  Lord  Enkdale?' 
Mud  the  Dachesa  to  that  nobleman,  aa  he  entered  and  ap- 
proached to  pay  hia  respects, 

'  If  I  were  ilelboorae,  I  wonld  keep  it  open,'  replied  hia 
Lordship.     '  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  away  too  quickly.' 

■  But  suppose  they  go  out,'  said  her  Grace. 

'  Oh  !  there  is  always  a  last  day  to  clear  the  House.  But 
they  will  be  in  another  year.  The  cliff  will  not  be  9apiM:'d 
before  then.  We  made  a  mistake  last  year  about  the 
ladies.' 

'  I  know  you  always  thought  so.' 

'  Quarrels  about  women  are  always  a  mi.slake.  One  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  give  up  to  them,  and  then  they  are  sure 
to  gire  up  to  us.' 

*  You  have  no  great  faith  in  onr  Grmness  ?' 

'  Male  fimmeea  is  very  oflen  obstinacy ;  womoo  have 
always  something  better,  north  all  qualities;  they  have 
tact' 

'  A  compliment  to  the  sex  from  so  finished  a  oritia  aa 
Lord  Eskdale  is  appreciated.' 

l)ut  at  this  moment  the  arrival  of  some  gnesta  termi< 
natcd  the  conversation,  and  Lord  Eskdale  moved  away, 
and  approached  a  group  which  Lady  Everingham  waa 
eutightening. 

'  5Iy  dear  Lord  Pitz-booby,'  her  Ladyship  observed,  '  in 
politics  we  require  faith  as  well  as  in  nil  other  things.' 

Lord  Fitz-boohy  looked  rather  perplexed ;  but,  possessed 
of  considerable  official  experience,  having  held  high  posts, 
some  in  tbe  cabinet,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
mu  loo  rersed  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  understood 
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It  siTipile  word  thnt  ha>l  lKti!u  addreafted  to  )iim  for  the  laM 
ten  minntcB.  Ho  lookprf  on  with  tlio  same  grave,  attontivo 
Btolidily,  Dccasionally  tiddding  his  boad,  ae  he  was  wont  of 
yore  when  he  received  a  duputatioa  on  eiigkr  dalies  or 
joint-stock  banka,  and  when  lie  mnile,  as  wa«  hia  custom 
when  particula-rly  porploxod,  an  occasional  nolo  on  &  sheet 
of  foolBCiip  paper. 

'  An  Opposition  in  an  ftgri  of  revolution,'  continntwl  IjmIj 
Ereringhttin,  'ninst  he  Founded  on  principlijR,  It  CHunut 
depend  on  more  pursonul  ability  and  party  address  taking 
adv&ntage  of  oirciunsfAnoea.  Yon  have  not  enanoiAt«d  a 
principle  for  the  last  t«n  years ;  and  when  yon  seemed 
on  the  point  of  Mwding  to  power,  it  ww  not  on  n 
great  qni^at.ion  of  nationn)  int.pTCRt,  bnt  a  teclmicnJ  dis- 
pnte  respecting  the   coustitiition   of  >ui  exhanBted  BQg«r 

'  If  yon  are  a  Conservative  party,  we  wish  to  know  what 
yon  want  to  conserve,'  said  I-iord  Vore, 

'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Whig  abolition  of  slavery,' 
■aid  Lord  Fitz-booby,  gorulcd  into  repartee,  *  Jamaioa  would 
not  have  been  an  exhnnsted  sugar  colony.' 

'  Then  what  you  do  wont  to  conserve  is  slavery  P  '  nid 
Lord  Vere. 

'  No,'  said  Lord  Fiti-booby, '  I  am  never  for  retracing 

'But  will  yon  advnnee,  will  yon  raoveP  And  where  will 
yon  advance,  and  how  will  yon  move  ?'  said  Lady  Everinjf- 
ham. 

'I  think  wo  have  had  quite  enough  of  nflvancing,'  said 
his  Lordship.  '  I  hod  no  idea  your  Ladyship  was  a  member 
of  the  Movement  party,'  be  ndded,  with  a  sarcastic  grin. 

'  But  if  it  were  bad.  Lord  Fil«-booby,  to  move  where  we 
are,  as  yon  and  your  friends  have  always  maintjiined,  how 
can  you  reconcile  it  to  principle  to  remain  there  P'  said 
liord  Vere. 

'  I  would  make  the  best  of  a  bod  bargain,*  said  Lord  Viia- 
booby.  'With  o  Conservative  government,  a  reformed 
Constitution  would  be  less  dangerous.' 


'WhyP'  said  Lndy  Evermgliam.  'Wtat  are  yoUT  di»- 
tinctive  principles  that  render  the  peril  less  ?' 

'  I  appeal  to  Lord  Estdftle,'  said  Lord  Fiti-booby ; '  there 
is  Lady  Everingham  tamed  qnite  a  Radical,  I  declare. 
Is  not  your  Lordship  of  opinion  that  the  country  most 
be  safer  with  a  Conservative  government  than  with  K 
Liberal  P ' 

'  I  think  the  country  is  always  tolerably  socnre,'  said 
Lord  Eskdale. 

Lady  Theresa,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Lyle,  came  np 
at  this  moment,  and  nnconsciously  made  a  dii'ereion  in 
bvoor  of  Lord  Fitz-booby. 

'  Pray,  Theresa,'  said  Lady  Kveringham,  '  where  is  Mr. 


Coningnby 

Let  US  endeav 
on  thie  day  Ci 
OriUion's,  at  an 


IT  to  ascertain.  It  so  happened  that 
ingsby  and  Henry  Sydney  dined  at 
'sity  club,  where,  among  many  frienda 
whom  Coningsby  had  not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  among 
delightfiil  remmisccQces,  the  unconscious  honrs  stole  on. 
It  was  lat«  when  they  quitted  Grillion's,  and  Cuningsby's 
brougham  was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  before  ita 
driver  could  insinuate  himself  into  the  line,  which  indeed 
he  would  never  have  succeeded  tn  doing  hod  not  he  fortn- 
nately  come  across  the  coachman  of  the  Duke  of  Agincourt, 
who  being  of  the  same  politics  as  himself,  belonging  to  the 
same  club,  and  always  black-balling  the  same  men,  let  him 
in  from  a  legitimate  party  feeling ;  so  they  arrived  in  Ar- 
lington Street  at  a  very  late  hour. 

Coningsby  was  springing  np  the  staircase,  now  not  so 
crowded  as  it  hod  been,  and  met  a  retiring  party  ;  he  was 
about  to  saj  a  passing  word  to  a  gentleman  as  be  went  by, 
when,  suddenly,  Coningsby  turned  deadly  pale.  The  gen- 
tleman could  hardly  be  the  cause,  f»r  it  was  tko  gracious 
and  handsome  presence  of  Lord  Uuaamtuioir:  the  lady 
Testing  on  his  arm  was  Edith.  They  moved  on  while  ho 
was  motionless ;  yet  Edith  and  himself  had  exchanged 
glances.  His  was  one  of  nstonishment ;  but  what  was  the 
ezpreesioa    of    hers  ?      She    must  have   recognieoJ   him 
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before  he  had  observed  bcr.  She  was  collected,  and  she 
•Kp.-^sscd  the  piirposo  of  hor  miod  in  &  diat^at  and  haughty 
recognition.  Coningsby  remained  for  a  moment  stupefied  i 
then  suddenly  turuing  bock,  he  bounded  downHtairs  and 
hurried  into  the  cloak-room.  He  met  Lady  Wallingcr ;  ho 
Bpoke  rapidly,  he  held  her  hand,  did  not  Ustcn  to  hvr 
aaawors,  his  ojos  wandered  about.  There  were  many  pcr- 
BOOB  present,  at  length  he  recogDlsed  Edith  enveloped  m 
her  miEiitle.  Uo  went  forward,  he  looked  at  her,  aa  if  be 
would  have  read  her  soul ;  ho  said  aomothiug.  She  changed 
colour  as  ho  addressed  bcr,  but  seemed  instantly  by  an 
effort  to  rally  and  regain  her  Bqnamaaityi  replied  to  his 
inquiries  with  extreme  brevity,  and  Lady  Wnllinger's 
carriage  being  announced,  moved  away  with  tho  Bams 
slight  haughty  salutd  as  before,  ou  the  arm  of  Lurd 
Beaumauoir. 


CltAPTEK   11. 

SuiltBSS  fell  over  the  once  happy  family  of  Millhank  after 
the  departure  of  Coningsby  from  Hellingslcy.  When  the 
Grst  pang  was  over,  Edith  had  found  some  solace  in  the 
syrnpathy  of  her  aunt,  who  hud  always  appreciated  and 
admirMl  Coningsby  ;  but  it  was  a  sympathy  which  aspired 
only  to  soften  sorrow,  and  not  to  oreale  hope.  But  Lndy 
Wallinger,  though  shu  lengthened  her  visit  for  the  sake 
of  hor  niece,  in  time  quitted  them ;  and  then  the  name 
of  Coningsby  was  never  heard  by  Edith.  Hor  brother, 
shortly  after  tlie  sorrowful  and  abrupt  departure  of  bis 
friond,  had  gone  to  the  factories,  where  ho  remained,  and  of 
which,  in  future,  it  wEta  intended  that  he  should  ossnme 
the  principal  direction.  Mr.  Millbank  biraself,  sustained 
at  first  by  tho  society  of  bis  frienil  Sir  Joseph,  to  whom 
lie  woH  attached,  and  occupied  with  daily  reports  from  hia 
establLtbments  and  the  transaction  of  the  nffiurs  of  bts 
■  and  busy  coustituents,  was  for  a,  while  scarcely 
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OonscionB  of  tlie  alteration  fvLich  liad  taken  place  in  the 
demeanour  of  bis  daughter.  Bat  when  they  were  once 
more  alone  together,  it  was  irapossililo  any  longer  to  bo 
blind  to  the  great  change.  That  happy  and  equable  gaiety 
of  spirit,  which  seemed  to  spring  from  an  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  existence,  and  which  bad  ever  distinguished  Edith, 
was  wanting.  Her  sunny  glance  was  gone.  She  waa  not 
indeed  always  moody  and  dispirited,  but  she  was  fitful,  un- 
equal in  her  tone.  That  temper  whose  sweetne^  had  been 
a  domestic  proverb  had  become  a  little  uncertain.  Not 
that  her  affection  for  her  father  was  diminished,  but  there 
were  snatches  of  nnnaoal  irritability  which  momentarily 
escaped  her,  followed  by  bursts  of  tenderness  that  were  the 
creatures  of  compunction.  And  often,  after  some  hasty 
word,  she  would  throw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck 
with  the  fondness  of  remorse.  She  pursued  her  usual 
kTocntions,  for  she  bad  really  too  well-regulated  a  mind, 
she  was  in  truth  a  person  of  too  stroog  an  intellect,  to 
neglect  any  source  of  occupation  and  distraction.  Her 
Howera,  her  pencil,  and  her  books  supplied  her  with  these ; 
and  music  soothed,  and  at  times  beguiled,  her  agitated 
thoughts.  But  there  was  no  joy  in  the  house,  and  in  time 
Mr.  Millbank  felt  it. 

Mr.  Millbank  was  vexed,  irritated,  grieved.  Edith,  his 
Edith,  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  existence,  who  had 
been  to  him  only  a  sonrce  of  exultation  and  felicity,  was  no 
longer  happy,  was  perhaps  piaiag  away ;  and  there  was  the 
appearance,  the  uujust  appearance  that  be,  her  fond  father, 
was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  aU  this  wretchedness.  It 
would  appear  that  the  name  of  Coningsbv',  to  which  be 
now  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitade,  waa  still  doomed  to 
bear  him  mortification  and  misery.  Truly  had  tlie  yoang 
man  said  that  there  was  a  curse  upon  their  two  famihea. 
And  yet,  on  reflection,  it  still  seemed  to  Mr.  Millbank  that 
he  had  acted  with  as  moch  wisdom  and  real  kinduess  as 
decision.  How  otherwise  was  he  to  have  acted?  Tlie 
onion  was  impossible ;  the  s|>eedier  their  separation,  there- 
fore, clearly  the  better.     Uufoi-tuuate,  indued,  had  been  his 
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fthscnoe  &om  Hcllin^lc^ ;  uiiquGfltioD&bly  lits  prcwDOe 
mijjht  have  provontud  the  catnatroplio,  OswsJd  ahoalJ 
hftve  hinrtoiwi  nil  this.  And  jot  Mr.  Millbanlc  coald  not 
shut  his  oyea  to  tUs  deTOttan  of  hia  son  to  Coningsbj. 
H«  felt  he  oonld  count  oa  no  aasUtance  in  this  rcKpcot  from 
that  quarter.  Tut  how  hard  upou  Uim  that  he  should 
seem  to  tigui'e  as  a  despot  or  n  tyrant  to  his  own  ciiildren, 
whom  be  loved,  when  ho  had  absoiutoly  acted  in  an  in- 
evitable tnanacu'  I  Edith  seemed  sad,  Oswald  sullen  ;  all 
was  changed.  All  the  ohjouts  for  which  this  clear-beadod, 
strong-minded,  kind-heartod  man  bad  been  worldcg  all  Iti» 
life,  seemed  to  bo  frustrated.  And  why  P  Becaoae  a  yoaag 
mau  had  made  love  to  bla  daughUtr,  who  was  really  in  no 
manner  entitled  to  do  bo, 

As  tbe  autumn  drew  on,  Mr.  IiliUlianlc  fonnd  Hcllingaloy, 
nnder  existing  ciruumstancEis,  extremely  wcurisomu;  and  he 
proposed  to  bis  daughter  that  they  tdionld  pay  a  Tiait  to 
their  earlier  home.  £)dith  assented  without  diOicolty,  bnt 
without  interest.  And  yot,  as  Mr.  Millbank  immediataly 
perceived,  tbe  change  wasajudicionaono;  for  certunlythe 
spirits  of  Edith  soemcd  to  improve  after  her  return  to  thdr 
valley.  There  were  more  objeots  of  iutereat .-  cliange,  too,  is 
alwnys  betiuHciul.  If  Mr.  Millbunk  bad  beeu  aware  that 
Oswald  bad  roueived  a  letter  from  Coningsby,  written  before 
be  quitted  Spain,  perhaps  lie  might  have  rocognii^ed  a 
more  satisfactory  reason  for  the  transient  liveliness  of  lus 
daughter  which  hod  so  greatly  gratified  him. 

About  a  month  after  Christmas,  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment summoned  Mr.  Millbank  up  to  Ixmdon  ;  and  he  had 
wished  Eiiitb  to  accompany  him.  Bnt  London  in  February 
to  Edith,  without  friends  or  connections,  her  father  always 
occupied  and  absent  from  her  day  and  night,  ser^Ried  to 
them  all,  ou  rullet-tion,  to  bo  a  life  not  very  conducive  to 
heallh  or  choerfnliiesa,  and  therefore  she  remained  with  bop 
brother.  Oswald  had  hoard  from  Coningsby  again  from 
Home ;  but  at  the  period  ho  wrote  he  did  not  anticipate 
his  rotom  to  Euglai'd.  His  tone  was  aHectionate,  but  du> 
Bpirit«d. 
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latij  WaUinger  went  ap  to  London  after  Easter  for  tbe 
ueaaon,  and  iir.  ICillbank,  now  thnt  there  waa  a  constant 
oom|)nnioD  for  hia  danghler,  took  a  bonsc  and  carried  Edith 
back  with  him  to  London.  Lady  Wnlliu^cr,  who  bad 
great  wealth  iind  groat  tact,  had  obtained  by  degrees  a 
not  inconsiderable  poaition  in  aocioty.  Sbe  liad  a  fine 
honee  in  a  fasliionable  situation,  and  gave  profuse  ent«r- 
tainmenta.  The  Whigs  were  under  obligations  to  her  bna- 
band,  and  tbo  great  Whig  ladies  were  grntiBed  to  find  in 
his  wife  a  polished  and  pleasing  person,  to  whom  tbe^ 
could  be  conrteona  witboat  any  annoyance.  So  that  Edith, 
nndcr  the  auspices  of  her  aunt,  found  herself  at  once  in 
circles  wbicb  otherwise  she  might  not  easily  have  entered, 
but  which  her  beauty,  grace,  and  cxpcrionce  of  the  inoat 
refined  society  of  the  Continent,  qualified  her  to  shine  in. 
One  evening  they  met  tbe  Marquis  of  Beanmanoir,  their 
&iend  of  Bome  and  Paris,  and  admirer  of  bidith,  who  fi-om. 
that  time  was  seldom  from  their  side.  His  mother,  the 
Dachess,  imme«^tely  colled  both  on  the  Millbanks  and  the 
Wallingers  ;  glad,  not  only  to  please  her  son,  but  to  express 
that  consideration  for  Mr.  Miltlmnk  which  the  Duke  alwayti 
wished  to  show.  It  was,  however,  of  no  use ;  nothing 
wonld  induce  Mr.  Millbank  ever  to  enter  what  he  called 
■ristocmtic  society.  He  liked  the  House  of  CommooB ; 
never  paired  off;  never  missed  a  moment  of  it;  worked 
at  committees  all  the  morning,  listened  attentively  to 
debates  all  ihe  night;  always  dined  at  Bellamy's  when 
there  was  a  bonse ;  and  when  there  waa  not,  liked  dining 
at  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  the  Russia  Company,  great 
Emigration  banquets,  and  other  joint-stock  festivities. 
That  was  his  idea  of  rational  society ;  bosiness  and  pleasnrts 
combined ;  a  good  dinner,  and  good  speeches  afterwards. 

Edith  was  aware  that  Conlngshy  had  I'eturned  to  Eng- 
land, for  her  brother  had  hoard  from  him  on  his  arrival ; 
but  Oswald  had  not  heard  since.  A  season  in  London  only 
represented  in  the  mind  of  Edith  the  chance,  perhaps  the 
certainty,  of  meeting  Coningsby  again  ;  of  communing  to- 
f^ther  over  the  catastrophe  of  last  sommer ;  of  soothing 
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foiA  solacing  encli  other'w  uiiljappineas,  and  perhaps,  with 
ths  eangniue  ima^inatiou  of  yonth,  foroaoeing  k  more 
relicitone  futore,  Slio  hitd  been  nearly  a  fortnight  in  town, 
and  thongh  moTini;  froqnontly  in  blio  name  circles  as 
Cuningaby,  they  hiul  not  ypt  mnt.  It  was  one  of  those 
resnlU  wliich  mmld  mnly  oocur ;  bnt  even  chance  enters 
too  frequently  in  the  Inagne  against  lo vers.     The  invitation 

to  the  asHemlily  at Houso  was  therefore  pcuuliarly 

gratifying  to  Edith,  since  aho  could  scarcely  doubt  tliat  if 
ConingEiby  wore  in  town,  which  lier  casual  inquiries  of 
Lord  Boaaiuanoir  induced  her  to  believe  weih  the  caae,  he 
would  be  present.  Never,  therefore,  had  sho  repaired  tii 
an  assembly  with  such  a  fluttering  spirit  j  and  yet  thvrc 
was  ft  fascinating  anxiety  about  it  that  bewilders  the  ynang 
honrt. 

In  vain  Editli  surveyed  the  rooms  to  catrh  the  form  of 
that  being,  whom  for  a  moment  she  bad  never  ceased  to 
cherish  and  muse  over,  lie  was  not  there ;  and  at  the 
very  moment  when,  disappointed  and  mortified,  she  most 
required  solace,  she  luarnod  from  Mr.  Melton  that  Lady 
Theresa  Sydney,  whom  she  chanced  to  admire,  was  going 
to  be  married,  and  to  Mr.  Coningshy ! 

What  a  revelation !  His  silence,  perhaps  his  ehnnning 
of  her  were  no  longer  inexplicable.  Wliat  a  return  for  all 
her  romantic  devotion  in  her  sad  soUtude  at  HeUingsIey, 
Was  this  tlie  end  of  their  twilight  rambles,  and  the  nweet 
pathos  of  their  mutual  loves  r'  There  seemed  to  be  no 
troth  in  man,  no  joy  in  life  I  All  the  feelings  that  she  tiad 
BO  generously  lavished,  all  returned  upon  horself.  She 
could  have  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  buried  herself 
iu  a  cloister. 

Inat«ad  of  that,  civilisation  made  her  listen  with  a  sorena 
tliou^di  tortured  countwiance ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  in  hor 
power,  pleading  a  headache  to  Lady  Wallinger,  nhe  efTectod, 
or  thought  she  had  elfeoted,  her  escape  from  a  scene  which 
harrowed  her  heart. 

As  fur  Coningsby,  ho  passed  a  sleepless  night,  agitated 
hy  tlie  nneipejted  presence  of  Edith  and  distracted  by  the 
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tnanuer  in  wfaicli  eho  had  received  him.  To  say  that  her 
appeanmce  had  revived  ail  his  passionate  afiection  for  her 
would  convey  ;in  nujnst  impression  of  the  nature  of  has 
feelings.  His  aSection  had  never  for  a,  moment  swerved ; 
it  wns  profound  and  6rm.  Bat  nnqnestionably  this  sudden 
riaion  had  bnmght  before  him,  in  startling  and  more  vivid 
colours,  the  relations  that  subsisted  between  them.  There 
was  the  being  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him ;  and 
whatever  were  the  barriers  which  the  cirenm stances  of  life 
placed  against  theirunioo,  they  were  pnrtakers  of  the  solemn 
sacrament  of  an  unpolluted  heart. 

Couingsby,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  signified  to  Oswald 
his  return  to  England;  ho  bad  hitherto  omitted  to  write 
Bgain ;  not  because  his  spirit  faltered,  but  he  was  wearied 
of  whispering  hope  without  fonndation,  and  mourning  over 
bis  chagrined  fortuneB.  Once  more  in  England,  once  more 
placed  in  communication  with  his  grandfather,  he  felt  with 
increased  convietion  the  difficolties  which  eurroundod  him. 
The  society  of  Lady  Evcringham  and  her  sister,  who  had 
been  at  the  same  time  her  visitor,  had  been  a  rohucatioii, 
and  a  beneficial  one,  to  a  mind  Huffering  too  much  from  the 
t«nsion  of  one  idea.  But  Coningsby  had  treated  the  matri- 
monial project  of  bis  gay-minded  hostess  with  the  courteona 
levity  iu  which  he  believed  it  had  at  first  half  originated. 
He  admired  and  liked  Lady  Theresa;  but  there  vraa  a 
reason  why  he  conid  not  marry  her,  even  had  his  own  heart 
tiot  been  absorbed  by  one  of  those  passions  from  which  men 
of  deep  and  earnest   character  never  emancipate  them- 

AAer  musing  and  meditating  again  and  again  over  every* 
thing  that  bad  occurred,  Coningsby  fell  asleep  when  the 
morning  bad  far  advanced,  resolved  to  rise  when  a  little 
refreshed  and  find  out  I^ady  Wallinger,  who,  he  felt  sure, 
would  receive  him  with  kindness. 

Yet  it  was  fated  tliat  this  step  should  not  be  taken,  for 
while  ho  was  at  breakfast,  bis  servant  brought  hiin  a  letter 
from  Monmouth  House,  apprising  him  that  his  gmndfather 
wished  lo  see  him  a°  soon  as  possible  on  urgent  business. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

LoRn  MoNHoum  was  sitting  in  the  eamo  drossing'rooni  in 
wliicli  lid  was  Srfit  tiilruduccd  to  tho  reader ;  on  tho  tablu 
were  Beveral  packets  of  papers  Ibat  were  opun  ttnd  in  course 
of  refcronco ;  and  ho  diolated  hia  obHcrvations  to  Muusieor 
ViUobocqiio,  who  vros  writing  at  liis  left  hand. 

ThuBWore  they  occupied  when  Coningsby  was  uaherad 
into  the  room. 

'  Yon  see,  Harry,'  said  Lord  Monmoatb,  '  that  I  am  much 
oconpied  to-day,  yet  tbe  basinoBS  on  which  I  wish  to  com- 
municate with  you  ia  ao  pressing  that  it  could  not  be  pust- 
poriod,'     Uo  made  a  sign  to  Yillobecqne,  and  hia  secretary    i 
iiiatantly  retired. 

'  1  was  right  in  pressing  your  i-etum  to  England,'  oon. 
tinucd  Lord  Monmouth  to  liis  grandaon,  who  waa  a  little 
anxiona  as  to  the  irapi^nding  conunnnication,  which  ha 
conld  not  in  any  way  anticipate.  'Those  are  not  (allies 
when  yonng  men  shonld  be  out  of  sight.  Your  pnblio 
career  will  commence  immedialoty.  The  Oovemmimt  havo 
resolved  on  a  dissolution.  My  iuformation  is  from  the 
highest  quarter.  Yon  may  bo  aalonished,  bnt  it  is  a  fact. 
They  are  going  to  dissolve  their  own  House  of  Commons. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  Queen's  name,  we  can  boat 
them ;  but  the  nteo  requires  the  finest  jockeying.  We  can't 
give  a  point.  Tadpole  has  been  bere  to  me  about  Darlford  ; 
liBoiune  specially  with  a  mcBsage,  I  may  say  an  appeal,  from 
one  to  whom  I  ca:i  rofaiie  nothing  ;  the  Government  cirant 
on  thci  sent,  though  with  the  new  Xl«giatration  'tis  nearly  a 
tie.  If  we  had  a  good  candidate  wo  conid  win.  But  lligby 
won't  do.  He  is  too  much  of  the  old  oliqno ;  nsixl  up ;  a 
hnck;  besides,  n.  Iwatcn  horse.  We  are  assured  the  nnine 
of  Coningaby  would  be  a  host ;  lUoro  is  a  considerable  section 
who  support  the  prcHcnt  fullow  who  will  not  vote  against  a 
Coningaby.  They  have  thought  of  yon  as  a  fit  peraon,  and 
1  have  ajiproved  of  the  suggestion.     Yon  will,  theretbro,  be 
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the  caudidato  for  Darlford  with  my  entire  sanctiou  and 
support,  &nd  I  have  no  donbt  y oa  will  be  snccessful.  Yon 
may  be  sure  I  Bhall  ppare  notLing :  and  it  will  bo  very 
gratifying  to  me,  aRer  being  robbed  of  all  onr  borouglia, 
that  the  only  Coningsby  who  carea  to  enter  Parliament, 
sfaoold  nevertheless  be  able  to  do  so  as  early  as  I  could 
&irly  desire.' 

Coningsby  the  rival  of  Mr.  Millbank  on  the  hu^LingB  of 
Darlford  !  Vanqnislied  or  victoriona,  equally  a  catastrophe  I 
The  fierce  pnsaiona,  the  gross  inBahni,  the  hot  blood  and  the 
cool  lies,  the  raffianiam  and  the  ribaldry,  perhnps  the  domes- 
tic discomfortore  and  mortification,  which  he  was  about  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  on  the  roof  be  loved  best  in  tbo 
world,  occurred  to  him  with  angiiish.  The  countenance  of 
Edith,  haughty  and  mournful  ofi  last  night,  rose  to  bjtn 
again.  He  saw  her  canyassiiig  for  her  father,  and  against 
him.  Madness  !  And  for  what  was  he  to  make  this  terrible 
and  costly  sacrifice?  For  his  ambition?  Not  even  for 
that  Divinity  or  Diemon  for  which  we  all  immolate  so  much  ! 
Mighty  ambition,  forsooth,  to  succeed  to  the  Rigbys  I  To 
enter  the  Honse  of  Commons  a  slave  and  a  tool ;  to  move 
Bccordiug  to  instructions,  and  to  labour  for  the  low  designs 
of  petty  spirits,  without  even  the  consolation  of  being  a 
dupe.  What  sympathy  conld  there  exist  between  Coningsby 
and  the  '_grcat.  Conservative  party,'  that  for  ten  years  in  an 
age  of  revolution  had  never  promulgated  a  principle ;  whose 
only  intelligible  and  consistent  policy  seemed  to  be  an  at- 
tempt, very  grateful  of  course  to  the  feeling  of  an  English 
Boyalist,  to  revive  Irish  Paritaniam;  who  when  in  power 
in  1835  had  used  that  power  only  to  evince  their  utter 
ignorance  of  Church  principles ;  and  who  were  at  this 
moment,  when  Coningsby  was  formally  solicited  to  join 
their  roaks,  iiL^pcn  insnrroctiou  against  the  prarogalli-es  of 
^e  English  Monarchy  ? 

'  Do  yon  anticipate  then  an  immediate  dissolution,  sir  F ' 
inquired  Coningsby  after  a  moment' h  pause. 

'  We  must  anticipate  it ;  though  I  think  it  doubtful.  It 
may  bo  next  month  ;  it  may  be  in  the  autumn  ;  they  may 


tido  over  ftnotber  year,  as  Lord  Kskdole  thinks,  and  his 
opinion  aln aja  weighs  witti  me.  He  is  tbi;  suio.  Tadpolw 
helievoa  they  will  dissolve  at  oDoa.  But  whether  ihc^r 
dissalvo  now,  or  in  a  month's  lime,  or  id  tlio  aatumn,  or 
next  year,  our  course  is  clear.  We  most  di-clare  oar 
intentions  immediately.  Wo  must  hoist  our  flag.  Mon- 
day next,  there  is  a  great  Conservative  dinner  at  Darl- 
fnrd-  You  most  attend  it;  that  will  bo  the  linoat  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  for  you  to  onnoanco  yoorseliV 

'Don't  you  think,  sir,'  said  Coniugsby,  'that  such  an 
announoemDnt  would  be  rather  premature  ?  It  is,  in  tact, 
embarking  in  a  contest  whicbmay  lost  a  year;  perhaps  moro.* 

'  What  yon  say  is  very  tree,'  said  Lord  Monmouth  ;  '  no 
doubt  it  is  very  troublesome  ;  very  dingiisting  ;  any  can- 
vassing is.  Dut  we  must  take  things  ns  we  find  them, 
Tou  cannot  get  into  Purliamcnt  now  in  the  good  old  goutle- 
manlike  way  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  this  inlereet 
lias  been  fostered  for  our  purpose.' 

Coningsby  looked  on  tho  carpet,  uleiired  hja  tliroat  as  if 
rtbont  to  spuak,  and  then  gave  something  like  a  sigh. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  bo  off  the  day  after  tA-morrow,' 
said  Lord  Monmontb.  '  I  have  seot  instructions  to  the 
steward  to  do  all  he  can  in  so  short  a  time,  for  I  wish  yoo 
la  entertain  the  principal  people.' 

'  You  are  most  kind,  you  are  always  most  kind  to  mo, 
dear  sir,'  said  Coningsby,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  and  with  ui 
air  of  great  embarrassment,  '  but,  in  trath,  I  have  no  wish 
to  enter  FarliamoDt.' 

'What?'  said  Lord  Monmouth. 

'  1  feel  that  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  ao 
great  n  responsibility  as  a  seat  in  tho  House  of  Commons,' 
said  Coniugsby. 

'  Itesponsibility  ! '  said  Ijord  Monmouth,  smiling.  '  What 
responsibility  is  there  ?  How  can  any  one  have  a  more 
agreeable  seat  ?  The  only  person  to  whom  you  are  respon- 
siblo  is  your  own  relation,  who  brings  you  in.  And  I  don't 
suppose  there  can  be  any  diU'cronce  on  any  point  between 
us.     Yon  are  certainly  still  young ;  bat  I  was  younger  by 
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aoarl;  two  years  whoD  I  first  went  in  ;  and  I  found  no 
difficnlty.  Thorc  can  be  no  difficulty.  All  you  havo  got  to 
to  vote  -with  your  party.  As  for  speaking,  if  you 
have  a  talent  that  way,  taJie  my  advice  ;  don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
Lenrn  to  know  tlie  Eonsc;  leom  the  House  to  know  yon. 
If  a  man  bo  diBcreet,  he  cannot  enter  Parliament  too  soon.' 

'  It  ia  not  exactly  that,  air,'  said  Coniogsby. 

'  Then  what  ia  it,  my  dear  Harry  V  Yon  see  to-day  I 
have  much  to  do ;  yet  as  your  bnsiness  is  pressing,  I  would 
not  postpone  seeing  yon  an  hour.  I  thought  yon  would 
have  been  very  innch  giittified.' 

'  You  mentioned  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote 
with  my  party,  air,'  replied  Coningsby.  '  You  mean,  of 
course,  by  that  term  what  is  understood  by  the  Conservative 
party.' 

'Of  course;  onr  friends." 

'  l^BiB  aoixy,'  GCiid  Couingsby,  rather  pale,  bat  speaking 
yriih  firmness,  '  I  ara  sorry  that  I  could  not  support  the 
ConservatiTQ  party.' 

'  By  — ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Monmouth,  starting  in  bis  seat, 
'some  woman  has  got  hold  of  htm,  and  made  him  a  Whig ! ' 

*  No,  my  dear  grandlatber,'  said  Cnaingsby,  scarcely  able 
to  repress  a  smile,  aerioua  as  the  interview  was  becoming, 
'  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  yon.     So  person  can  be  more 


'  I  don't  know  wiiat  you  are  driving  at,  air,'  said  Lord 
Uonmouth,  in  a  hard,  dry  tone. 

'I  wish  to  be  frank,  sir,'  said  Coningsby,  'and  am  very 
sensible  of  yonr  goodness  in  permitting  me  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject,  Wbat  I  mean  to  say  ia,  that  I  bavg  for  a 
long  time  looked  upon  the  Conservative  party  as  a  body  who 
have  betrayed  their  trust  j  more  from  ignorance,  I  admit, 
Ihan  from  design  ;  yet  clearly  a  body  of  individuals  totally 
unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  epoch,  and  indeed  oncon- 
SciouB  of  its  real  character.' 

'Yon  mean  giving  np  those  Irish  corporations  P'  aaid 
Lord  Monmouth.  '  Well,  between  ourselves,  I  am  quite  of 
the  some  opinion.     But  we  must  mount  higher ;  we  must 
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go  to  '^8  for  the  real  nuscbief.  Bot  wbat  is  tlie  dbo  at 
lanienliDg  the  past  ?  Pool  is  the  only  niaa ;  Huited  to  the 
times  and  all  that ;  at  li^itst  wc  must  say  so,  and  try  to 
bclidve  HO  ;  WD  can't  go  bauk.  And  it  ia  onr  own  fanlt  that 
wo  haro  let  tho  chief  power  out  of  tbe  hands  of  onr  c 
order.  It  was  never  tboaght  of  iu  the  time  of  your  gruit- 
gmndfather,  sir.  And  if  a  commoner  were  for  a  sen 
permitted  to  be  the  nomioiil  Premier  to  do  Ibo  deljul,  there 
was  always  a  aecrot  committee  of  great  1688  noblus  to  givt 
him  his  iuatmotions,' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  aeo  secret  committees  of  great 
IG88  nobles  again,'  said  Comngsby. 
■ — "'Then  what  the  devil  do  you  want  to  see  f '  eaid  Lord 
KonmouUi. 

'  Political  faith,'  said  Coningsby,  '  inabiad  nf  ]i[ilitinftl 
igfidolitj." 

Hem  ! '  said  Lord  Monmouth. 

'Jjuforo  I  sapport  Conaervntive  principles,'  conliinmJ 
Coningsby,  'I^jiea'ty  wish  to  bo  iiifonned  what  Jjtoso 
principles  aim  to  conserve.  It  would  uot  appear  to  be  tUo 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  fliace  tlio  principal  pprtiou.itf  a 
ConsBiTativo  oratitm  DOW  is  an  invective  against  aJlal« 
royaJ  act  which  tbcy  describe  as  a  Bed-cbam.bej:  plot,  la  it 
the  Church  which  they  wiah  to  censerve  ?  \VT)Rt  is  a 
threatened  Appropriation  Clanae  against  an  actual  Cbnrdi 
Commissioa  in  the  hands  of  Pur  Hum  notary  laymen? 
Could  the  Long  Psjliainont  have  done  worse  P  Well,  then, 
if  it  is  neither  the  Crown  nur  the  Church,  whose  rigJila  jmd 
privilegiis  this  Conservative  party  propose  to  vimlifnt^i^  i« 
it  your  House,  the  House  of  Lords,  wlioso  powers  tbcy  aw 
prepaid  Ui  uphold  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  very  man 
whom  yon  have  elected  as  your  leader  in  that  House,  do- 
clures  among  bis  Conservative  adherents,  that  bonocforth 
the  asGembly  that  used  to  furnish  those  very  Committeai 
of  great  pcvolntion  noblca  that  yon  mention,  is  to  initiate 
notliing;  and,  without,  a  struggle,  is  to  sobsido  into  that 
undisturbed  repose  which  resembles  the  Imperial  tranquil- 
lity Ibat  secured  the  Irontiers  by  paying  tribute  ?  ' 
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■  All  tliis  is  vastly  fine,'  said  Lord  Manmontli ;  'bnt  I  ma 
no  Tneans  by  which  1  ram  ttttain  roy  object  but  bj  support- 
ing Pee!,  After  all,  wlint  is  tlic  end  of  all  pai-tiea  and  all 
politics  ?  To  gain  your  object.  I  want  to  torn  onr  corouet 
into  K  ducid  one,  and  to  get  yonr  gvandmothor's  barony 
cnlled  oat  of  abejanco  in  your  iavonr.  It  is  impossible 
that  Peel  can  refuse  me.  I  bavo  already  purchased  an 
ample  estate  with  the  view  of  entailing  it  on  yon  and  your 
issue.  Tou  will  make  a  considerable  alliance ;  you  may 
marry,  if  yon  please,  Lady  Theresa  Sydney.  I  hear  the 
report  with  pleasure.  Count  on  my  at  once  entering  into 
Bny  arrangement  conducive  to  yonr  bappineas.' 

'Uydear  grandfather,  you  have  aver  been  to  me  only 
too  kind  and  generous.' 

'  To  whom  fibould  I  be  kind  but  to  yoo,  my  own  blood, 
that  has  norer  crossed  mo,  and  of  whom  I  hare  reason  to 
be  proud  F  Yes,  Harry,  it  gratifies  me  to  hear  you  ad* 
mired  and  to  learn  yonr  sQCcesa.  All  I  want  now  is  to  seo 
you  in  Fartirunent.  A  man  shonld  be  in  Farhamcnt  early. 
There  is  a  sort  of  stiUhess  about  ei-ery  man,  nn  matt«r  what 
may  be  his  talents,  who  enters  Parhament  late  in  life;  and 
now,  fortunately,  the  occasion  olTera.  Tou  will  go  down 
on  Friday;  feed  the  notabilities  well;  speak  out;  praise 
Peel;  abnse  O'Connell  and  the  ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber; 
anathematise  all  waverers ;  say  a  good  deal  about  Ireland ; 
stick  to  the  Iriah  Reji^stratton  Bill,  that's  a  good  card ;  and, 
above  all,  my  dear  Bany,  don't  spare  that  fellow  Millbank. 
Remember,  in  turning  him  ont  jou  not  only  gain  a  vote 
for  the  Conservative  cause  and  our  coronet,  but  yoa  cmsh 
my  foe.  Spara  nothing  for  that  object ;  I  count  on  you, 
boy.' 

'  I  slionld  grieve  to  be  backward  in  anything  that  con- 
cerned yonr  interest  or  your  honour,  sir,'  said  Coningsby, 
with  an  air  of  great  embarrossnieut. 

'I  am  sure  you  would,  I  am  sare  yon  would,'  said  Lord 
Uorunoath,  in  a  tone  of  some  kindness. 

'  And  I  feel  at  thia  moment,"  continued  Coningsby,  '  that 
there  is  no  pei^onal  Bocrilice  whiah  I  am  nut  prepared  to 
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nwko  Tar  them,  riccpt  on<\  ily  iiitorciita,  my  ftBbotionx, 
tliey  ■Lould  not  be  placed  in  tho  balanco,  if  jonrn,  «r,  wora 
at  Htolcs,  though  tlu^re  oro  circa mstauooa  wliich  mi^lit  in- 
volve me  in  a  pOHition  of  as  mnch  mental  dJHtreHii  tw  &  nun 
could  well  (indnro  ;  but  I  dium  for  my  convictiouB,  my  deu 
grnndfatlior,  a  guuorcua  toluruitce.' 

'  I  can't  follow  you,  air,*  aaiil  Lord  Monmoulh,  again  in 
his  hard  tone.  *  Oar  iiilcroata  aru  iuiie[iurable,  and  thct«- 
fore  there  can  never  be  any  sacriGco  of  uondact  on  yonr 
part.  What  you  mean  by  eiicrifico  of  alTcctions,  I  don't 
comprehend ;  but  aa  for  yonr  opinions,  you  have  no  b 
to  have  any  other  than  thane  I  uphold.  You  ore  too  y 
to  form  opinions.' 

'  I  am  Burc  I  wiiili  ta  express  them  with  no  nnbeooming 
confidence,'  replied  Coningaby ;  '  I  have  never  intmded 
them  on  yonr  ear  before ;  but  this  being  an  occasion  wbeu 
you  yourself  said,  sir,  I  waa  about  to  commence  my  public 
career,  I  confess  1  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  bo  frank  ;  1 
would  not  entail  on  myself  long  yeara  of  mortification  by 
one  of  tboee  ill-conaidoreiJ  entrances  into  political  Uro  which 
■0  many  public  men  have  cause  to  deploro.* 

'Yon  go  with  your  family,  sir,  like  a  gentleman;  yoa  ars 
not  to  consider  yonr  opinions,  like  a  philosopher  or  a  poU- 
tical  adventurer.' 

'  Yoa,  sir,'  suld  Coningaby,  witb  uuimation,  '  hut  men 
going  with  their  families  like  gentlemen,  and  loiiing  si^t 
of  every  principle  on  which  the  society  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  ealablishud  produced  tbo  Keform  Bill.' 

■  D the  Iteform  Bill  I '  said  Lord  Monmouth ;  '  if  the 

Duke  had  not  quarrelled  with  Lord  Grey  on  a  Coal  Com- 
mittee, we  should  never  hare  had  the  Iteform  Bill.  And 
Orey  would  have  gone  to  Ireland.' 

'  YoD  are  in  as  great  peril  now  as  yon  were  in  1830,'  a&id 
Coniugsby. 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Lord  ilonmontli ;  '  the  Tory  party  ia 
tfrgniiised  now ;  they  will  not  catch  ua  napping  agiun : 
these  Conservative  Associations  have  done  the  bnsinees.' 

'  Bat  what  are  they  oi^auised  for  P '  said  Coningsl^ 
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'  At  tbu  best  to  turn  oat  Llie  Whigs.  And  when  yon  have 
tamed  oat  tlio  Wbiga,  what  then  ?  Ton  may  get  your 
dac&I  coronet,  eir.  But  a  dake  now  is  not  so  great  a  man 
as  ft  barou  was  Imt  a  ccutury  back.  We  cannot  stragglo 
ngainst  the  irresistible  etream  of  circonistances.  Power 
lias  left  onr  order;  tliis  is  not  &d  af:o  for  factitious  ftris- 
tocracy.  As  for  my  grandmother'ti  barony,  I  should  look 
npou  tlie  termination  of  its  abeyance  in  my  favour  us  the 
act  of  my  political  extinction,  '^int  we  want,  sir,  is  not 
to  fikshion  new  dukes  and  furbish  up  old  baronies,  bat  io 
cetnbliab  gicat  principles  which  may  maintain  the  realm 
j^  secare  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Let  me  see  author- 
ity once  more  honoured ;  a  solemn  reverence  again  the 
habit  of  oar  lives ;  let  mo  see  property  acknowledging,  as 
in  the  old  days  of  faith,  that  labour  is  his  twin  brother, 
and  that  the  essence  of  all  tenure  is  the  performance  of 
duty ;  let  results  such  as  these  be  brought  about,  and  let 
ma  participate,  however  feebly,  in  the  great  fulfilment,  and 
public  life  then  indeed  becomes  a  noble  ciireer,  and  a  siat 
in  Parliament  an  enviable  distincttou.' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry,'  said  Lord  Monmouth,  very 
drily,  'members  of  this  family  may  think  as  they  like,  but 
they  mast  act  afl  I  please.  Tou  most  go  down  on  Friday 
to  Darlford  and  declare  yoorsolf  a  candidate  for  the  town, 
or  I  shall  reconsider  oar  mutual  positions.  I  would  say, 
yoa  must  go  U>-moiTow  ;  bnt  it  is  only  courteous  to  Bigbv 
to  give  him  a  previous  intimation  of  your  movement.  And 
that  cannot  be  dooe  to-day.  I  sent  for  Rigby  this  morning 
on  otJier  business  which  now  occupies  me,  aud  find  he  io 
out  of  town.  He  will  return  to-morrow ;  and  will  be  here 
at  three  o'clock,  when  you  can  meet  him.  You  will  muot 
him,  I  doubt  not,  like  a  man  of  sense,'  added  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, looking  at  Coningsby  with  a  glance  such  as  he  had 
never  before  encountered, '  who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
all  the  objects  of  life  for  the  pursuit  of  some  fantastical 
puerilitiea.' 

His  Lordship  rang  a  bell  on  his  table  for  Villebecquo ;  and 
to  prevent  any  fiirther  conversation,  resanied  his  papers. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


"1 

I,  nncoDBCiiMis  or  ^^M 
ingiiby  when  ho  ^^1 
uuso.     The  loTO 


It  wonld  have  boon  difficalt  for  o.ay  iiernaa, 
crime,  to  have  felt  more  dojoeteJ  than  Coaingsby  ' 
rode  out  of  the  coart-yard  of  Monmouth  Uuuso.  The  loTO 
of  Edith  would  have  consoled  him  for  the  destruction  of  hia 
prosperity;  the  proud  fulfilment  of  his  ambition  might  in 
time  have  proved  Bome  compensation  for  bis  onuihed  nOec- 
tionii;  but  his  present  position  seemed  to  offer  no  single 
sourcw  of  solace.  There  came  over  him  that  irresistible 
ooDviction  that  is  at  times  the  dark  doom  of  all  of  ns,  thftt 
the  bright  period  of  oiir  lifu  is  pa^t;  that  »  futnre  niraifai 
UB  only  of  auxioty,  failure,  mortification,  despair ;  thai  nonu 
of  oar  rosplundont  visions  can  ever  be  realised ;  and  that 
wo  add  bat  ouo  more  Tictim  to  the  long  and  dreary  cata* 
loguo  of  baffled  aspirations. 

Xor  conid  he  indeed  by  auy  comblitiitiou  see  tho  means 
to  extricate  himself  &om  tbe  perils  that  were  cuvompiuHing 
liim.  There  was  something  about  his  grandfather  Uiut 
defied  pcraaasion.  Prone  oa  eloquent  youth  genentlly  is 
to  bolievo  in  the  resistless  power  of  its  appeals,  Coningsby 
desp^red  at  once  of  ever  moving  Lord  Monmuutli.  'i'hi>ro 
had  been  a  callous  dryness  in  bis  manner,  an  unswerving 
purpose  in  his  spirit,  that  at  once  bafiled  all  attemptti  At  iu- 
tlnonce.  Nor  could  Coningsby  forget  the  look  ho  reouived 
when  hs  quitted  the  room.  There  wad  no  possibility  of 
misl^ing  it ;  it  said  at  once,  without  ponphrasis,  '  Croaa 
Diy  purpose,  and  I  will  cmsh  you ! ' 

This  was  the  moment  when  the  sympathy,  if  not  tiie 
counsels,  of  friendship  might  have  been  grateful.  A  clover 
woman  might  have  afforded  even  more  than  sympathyi 
some  happy  device  that  might  have  even  released  him  from 
the  meah  in  wHch  ho  was  involved.  And  once  Cooingsby 
had  turned  his  horse's  bead  to  Park  Lane  to  call  on  Lady 
Evoringham.  But  surely  if  there  were  a  aacred  socrat  in 
the  world,  it  was  the  one  which  subsisted  between  himsoU 
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■nd  Edith.  No,  that  mast  never  be  violated.  Then  there 
was  Lady  Wallingor ;  he  conld  at  least  speak  with  freedom 
to  her.  He  resolved  to  tell  her  all.  He  looked  ia  for  a 
moment  at  a  club  to  take  op  the  'Court  Guide'  and  find  her 
direction.  A  few  men  were  Btanding  in  a  bow  window. 
He  heard  Mr.  Cassilis  eay, 

'  So  Bean,  they  eay,  ia  booked  at  last;  the  new  bcantf, 
liave  you  heard  ?  ' 

'  I  Baw  him  very  sweet  on  her  loat  night,'  rq'oined  his 
companion.     *  Haa  she  any  tin  ?  ' 

'  Denced  deal,  they  say,'  replied  Air.  CasBilis.  '  The  father 
ia  a  cotton  lord,  and  they  all  have  loads  of  tin,  you  know. 
Nothing  like  them  now.' 

'  He  is  in  Parliament,  is  not  he  ?  ' 

'  'Gad,  I  believe  he  is,'  said  Mr.  Caasilis  |  '  I  never  knoT 
who  is  in  Parliament  in  these  days.  I  remember  when 
there  were  only  ten  men  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  who 
were  not  either  members  of  Brookes'  or  this  place.  Every- 
thing is  60  denced  clianged.' 

'  I  hear  'tis  an  old  affair  of  Bean,'  said  another  gentleman. 
'  It  was  all  done  a  year  ago  at  Rome  or  Paris.* 

'They  say  she  rofuaed  him  then,'  said  Mr.  Cassilia. 

'Well,  that  is  tolerably  cool  for  a  manufacturer'a 
dftQgbter,'  said  his  friend.     '  What  next  ?  ' 

'  I  wonder  liow  the  Duke  likes  it  P  '  said  Air.  Casailis, 

'  Or  the  Duchess  ?  '  added  one  of  his  fiiends. 

'  Or  the  Everinghams  ?  '  added  the  other. 

'  The  Duke  will  be  denced  glad  to  see  Beau  settled,  I  take 
it)'  Baid  Mr.  Cas&ilis. 

'  A  good  deal  depends  ou  the  tin,'  sitid  his  friend. 

Coningsby  threw  down  the '  Court  Guide '  with  a  sinking 
hcftrt.  In  spite  of  every  insuperable  diificnlty,  hitherto 
the  end  and  object  of  all  hia  aspiratians  and  all  his  exploits, 
sometimes  even  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  was  Edith. 
It  was  over.  The  strange  manner  of  last  night  was  fatally 
eipliiinod.  The  heart  that  once  bad  been  his  was  now 
another's.  To  the  man  who  still  loves  there  is  in  that  con- 
viction the  mofit  profound  and  desolate  sorrow  of  which  onr 
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natore  is  cii[iablo.  All  the  recollootion  of  thu  [lut,  all  tho 
oiicfl-cheriflhed  prospeots  of  tbe  future,  blend  into  otke  be- 
wildering  angniah,  Comagsby  quitted  the  club,  luid  mount- 
ing' his  hurse,  rode  rapidly  out  of  town,  almost  nnoonscioua 
of  his  diroctios.  Ho  found  himsulf  at  length  in  a  graen 
lane  near  Willesden,  silent  nnd  undistiirbed ;  be  pulled  up 
his  horse,  and  sommonod  all  his  mind  to  the  cuntemplation 
of  hia  proapci^ts.  I 

Edith  was  lost.  Now,  should  he  return  to  liis  grand- 
father, accept  hia  mission,  and  go  down  to  Darlford  on 
Friday  P  Favour  and  fortune,  power,  prosperity,  rank,  dia- 
tjnction  would  be  the  conaequcnce  of  tliis  step  ;  might  not 
be  add  oven  vengeance  F  Was  Ihore  to  be  uu  term  to  his 
endurance  ?  Might  not  be  teiuih  this  prond,  prejudiced  ■ 
manufoctarer,  with  all  bis  virulence  and  doapotic  caprices,  ' 
a  memorable  lesson  P  And  hia  daughter,  too,  thia  betrothed, 
after  all,  of  a  young  nohle,  witli  her  HuEh  futurity  of  splen- 
dour and  enjoyment,  waa  ahe  lo  bear  of  him  only,  if  indeed 
she  heard  of  him  at  all,  as  of  one  toiling  or  trifling  in  the 
humbler  positions  of  eristence;  and  wonder,  with  a  blush, 
that  he  ever  could  have  been  the  hero  of  her  romantic  girl- 
hood ?  What  degradation  in  tlie  idea  ?  Hia  cheek  burnt 
at  the  possibility  of  such  ignominy  I 

It  waa  a  conjnuctnre  in  bis  life  that  rcqairt'd  decision. 
He  thought  of  hia  companions  who  looked  up  to  him  witli 
■neb  ardent  anticipations  of  his  fame,  of  delight  in  hia 
oiroer,  and  confidence  in  his  leading ;  wore  all  those  high 
und  fond  fancies  to  he  bnnlWed  P  On  tbe  very  tbrrs- 
hold  of  life  woe  he  to  blunder?  'Tia  the  first  step  that 
leads  to  all,  and  bis  was  to  be  a  wilful  error.  Ho  remem- 
bered his  Gret  visit  to  his  grandfather,  and  the  dt-light  of 
hia  friends  at  Eton  at  his  report  on  hia  return.  Alter  eight 
years  of  initiation  wn!i  ho  to  loae  tliat  favour  then  so  highly 
prized,  when  the  results  whiuh  they  had  so  long  cuanted 
on  were  on  the  very  ove  of  BCcomplishment  ?  Parliament 
and  riches,  and  rank  and  power;  these  were  facts,  real* 
itioB,  anbatancea,  that  none  conld  mistake.  Was  ho  to  soori* 
See  thcra  for  speculations,  theories,  shadows,  perhaps  the 


vapours  of  a  green  and  conceited  brain  ?  No,  by  heaven, 
no !  He  was  like  Cmsttr  by  tbe  slarry  river's  side,  watching 
the  image  of  the  planets  on  its  fatal  waters.  The  die  waa 
cast. 

The  son  set ;  the  twilight  spell  fell  upon  his  soul ;  tho 
Gialtation  of  his  spirit  died  away.  Beautifal  thoughts,  full 
of  sweetness  and  traaqnillitj  and  consolation,  came  cliister- 
ing  ronod  his  heart  hke  seraphs.  He  Uiought  of  E<lith  in 
her  hoars  of  fondness ;  he  thonght  of  the  pare  and  enlcum 
moments  when  to  mingle  his  name  with  the  heroes  of 
hnmanity  was  his  aspiration,  and  to  acliieve  immortal  fame 
the  inspiring  purpose  of  hia  life,  Wliat  were  the  tawdiy 
accidents  of  vnlgar  ambition  to  him  ?  No  domeatio  despot 
could  deprive  him  of  his  intellect,  his  knowledge,  the  sas- 
tnining  power  of  aa  unpoUated  conscience.  If  he  possessed 
the  intelligerice  in  which  lie  had  confidence,  the  world 
would  recognise  his  voice  even  if  not  placed  npon  a  pedestal. 
If  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  trae,  the  great 
heart  of  tho  nation  would  respond  to  their  expression. 
Goningahy  felt  at  this  moment  a  profound  conviction  which 
never  again  deserted  him,  that  the  conduct  which  wonld 
violate  the  affections  of  the  heart,  or  the  diotates  of  the 
conscience,  however  it  may  lead  to  immediate  snocess,  ia  a 
fatal  error.  Conaciotm  that  he  was  perhaps  verging  on 
some  painful  vicissitude  of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
love  that  seemed  hopeless,  and  to  a  fame  that  was  perhaps 
a  dream. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  solemn  resolntiona 
that  he  wrote,  on  his  retm-n  home,  a  letter  to  Lord  Mon- 
month,  in  which  he  erpressed  all  that  affection  which  he 
really  felt  for  his  grandfather,  and  all  the  pangs  which 
it  cmt  him  to  adhere  to  the  conclusions  he  had  already 
announced-  In  terms  of  tenderness,  and  even  humility, 
he  declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  Darlford,  or  even  to 
r  Parliament,  except  na  the  fnastcr  of  his  own  condoct. 
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CHAPTKK  V. 

lUDt  UoHUOurn  wna  reclining  on  a  sa&  in  tlmt  bcantifol 
bondoir  which  had  been  Gttod  up  nodor  the  BUpunntiendence 
of  Mr.  Bigby,  but  as  he  tht>n  bob'evod  for  the  Princess 
Colonita.  The  walls  were  haag  with  amber  sntin,  paiat4!d 
by  DelHTDclie  with  such  enbjocts  as  might  bo  expected  from 
hia  brilhajit  and  picturosquo  pencil.  Fnir  forms,  heroes 
and  heroines  in  dnziling  coKtame,  the  offspring  of  chiralrj 
merging  into  what  is  commonly  styled  civilisation,  moved 
in  gracefnl  or  fiuiUiBtia  gronpa  amid  palaces  aod  ganlens. 
The  ceiling,  carved  in  the  deep  honeycomb  fashion  of  ti* 
Saracens,  was  nchly  gilt  ami  picked  out  in  violet.  Upon 
a  violet  carpet  of  velvet  wits  represented  the  marriage  of 
Cnpid  and  Payclie. 

It  was  about  two  liours  after  Coningsby  bad  qoittod 
UoDmonth  Eoose,  and  Flora  camo  in,  sent  for  by  Lady 
Uonmonth  as  was  her  caBUiin,  to  read  to  her  as  she  woe 
employed  with  some  light  work. 

'  'Tis  a  new  book  of  Sno,"  said  Lucretia.     '  They  my  it  !■ 

Flora,  seated  by  her  side,  began  to  rend.  Reading  wDa 
ail  accomplishment  wiiich  diHtinguiBhed  Flora;  but  to-day 
her  Toice  faltered,  her  oxpi'OBsion  was  oncerioiu ;  she  aoemed 
but  imperfectly  to  comprehend  her  page.  More  than  onco 
Lady  Monmouth  looked  mucd  at  her  with  an  iuqniaitiro 
glance.     Saddouly  Flora  stopped  and  burst  into  tears, 

'  0 !  madam,"  she  at  last  exclaimed,  '  if  you  would  but 
speak  to  Mr.  Coningsby,  all  might  be  right  I ' 
'  'What  is  tills?'  said  Lady  Monmouth,  turning  qmcklj 
on  the  sofa ;  then,  collecting  herself  in  an  iu.slant,  she  coa- 
tinned  with  loss  abruptness,  and  more  suavity  than  nsnal, 
"Toll  me.  Flora,  what  is  it;  what  is  the  matter?' 

'  My  Lord,  sobbtd  Flora,  '  has  quiirrclled  with  Mr,  Co- 
ningsby.* 

Anexpressionof  eager  Interest  came  over  tho  countenance 
of  Luurul  ia. 
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*  Wliy  hftve  they  qoarreUed  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know  tbsy  have  qnarrelled ;  it  ia  not,  porhftps, 

A  right  term ;  but  my  Lord  ia  very  aJigry  with  Mr.  Co- 
ningsby.' 

'  Not  very  aTigiy,  I  should  think,  Flora  ;  and  about  what  ?  * 

'  Oh  !  very  ar^y,  madam,'  said  i'lora,  shaking  her  bead 
monmfnlly,  '  My  Lord  told  M,  Villebecqne  that  perb&ps 
Mr.  Coningsby  would  never  enter  the  honse  again.' 

'  Was  it  to-day  ? '  aaked  Lncrctia. 

'  This  morning.  Mr.  Coningsby  has  only  left  tbia  hour 
or  two.  Ue  will  not  do  what  my  Lord  wishes,  about  some 
seat  in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  ia ; 
bat  my  Lord  is  in  one  of  his  moods  of  terror  :  my  father  ia 
frightened  even  to  go  into  his  room  when  he  is  so.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Bigby  been  hero  to-day  ?  '  asked  Lucretia. 

'  Mr.  Rigby  is  not  in  town.  My  father  went  for  Mr. 
It^by  this  morning  before  Mr.  Coningsby  came,  and  he 
;bnnd  that  Mr.  Rigby  was  not  in  town.  That  is  why  I 
know  it.' 

Lady  MonmoDth  rose  &om  her  sofa,  and  walked  onc«  or 
twice  up  and  down  the  room.  Then  turning  to  Flora,  sho 
said,  '  Go  away  now :  the  book  is  stupid ;  it  does  not  amuse 
me.  Stop ;  find  out  all  you  can  for  mo  abont  the  quarrel 
before  I  speak  to  Mr.  Coningsby.' 

Flora  quitted  tbe  room.  Lucretia  rem^ed  for  some 
time  in  meditation  ;  then  she  wrot«  a  few  lines,  which  she 
despatched  at  once  to  Mr.  Rigby. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WoAT  a  groat  man  was  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas 
Rigby  !  Hero  was  one  of  the  first  peers  of  England,  and 
one  of  tbe  finest  ladies  in  London,  both  waiting  with  equal 
Anxiety  his  return  to  town ;  and  unable  to  transact  two 
aSairs  of  vast  importance,  yet  wholly  uncomiocted,  without 
tiia  interposition  I     What  was  the  secret  of  the  iullnence  of 


tilis  man,  confided  in  by  evorybody,  trnsted  by  nono  ?  His 
coudsoIb  wen  not  dcop,  his  eiperlient«  were  not  folidtooi ; 
he  httd  no  rMling,  and  be  could  crcnto  no  aympothy.  It  ia 
tbat,  in  most  of  the  transactiotia  of  life,  thcro  is  some  portion 
which  no  one  cares  to  ocoomplish,  and  wliich  everybody 
wishes  to  be  nohicved.  Thia  was  alwaja  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Kigl)y.  lu  Uio  eye  of  the  world  bo  bod  constaiitly  Ibe 
appearnncu  of  being  mixed  up  wilb  high  dealint;^,  and  n*- 
gutiationa  and  arrange iiionta  of  fine  nmnagemont^  whereas 
in  truth,  notwithstanding  bis  splendid  hvitry  and  tbo  airs 
ho  gave  himself  in  the  >iorvanl«'  hall,  bis  real  business  in 
life  had  over  been,    to  do  the  dirty  work. 

Mr.  Higby  had  been  abnt  np  mnch  at  hie  villa  of  late. 
He  was  cimoocting,  you  oould  not  ti'rm  it  r.omposing,  an 
article,  a  '  wry  slashing  artiole,'  which  was  to  pmve  tbat 
the  jHinny  postage  must  bo  IbudcBtruetionof  tboarintocraoy. 
It  was  a  grand  subject,  troat«d  in  his  highe§t  style.  His 
parallel  portraits  of  Itowland  llill  the  oonqueror  of  Almarei 
and  Rowland  Hill  the  deviser  of  the  cheap  postage  wa« 
enormORsly  fine.  It  was  full  of  passages  in  italics,  litUe 
words  in  great  capitals,  and  almnst  drew  tears.  The  ttA- 
tiiitiual  dotuiU  also  were  highly  interesting  and  novel 
Several  of  the  old  postmen,  both  twopenny  and  general, 
who  had  been  in  office  witli  liimaelf,  and  who  were  inspired 
with  an  eqnal  seal  against  that  spirit  of  reform  of  which 
they  had  alike  been  victims,  supplied  him  with  iufumiation 
which  nothing  but  a  broach  of  ministerial  duty  could  have 
furnished.  The  prophetic  peroration  as  to  the  irreaiatible 
progress  of  democracy  wiuj  almost  as  powerful  as  one  of 
Higby's  speeohes  on  Aldborongb  or  Anici'shatn.  There 
never  was  a  fellow  for  giving  a  good  hcjirty  kiok  to  the 
people  like  Rigby.  Hiiuaelf  npning  from  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  tliis  was  disi  uteres  led.  What  conld  bo  more 
)atriotio  and  magnanimous  than  his  Jeremiads  over  the  fall 
of  the  Montmnrencis  and  the  Crillons,  or  the  possible  catns. 
trophe  of  the  Percys  and  the  Slanncrs  !  The  truth  of  all 
this  hullabalfoo  was  tbat  Rigby  bad  a  sly  pension  wbiob, 
by  an  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  he  always  oonnsotiyl 
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with  the  mamteniuice  of  an  aristocracy.  All  his  rigmarole 
diaaertations  on  the  Prench  rerolation  were  impelled  by  tliia 
secret  inflaence ;  and  when  lie  wailed  over  '  la  guerre  aux 
chateaux,'  and  moaned  like  a  mandrake  over  Notfingham 
Cutle  in  flameB,  the  rogue  had  an  eye  all  the  while  to 
qnarter-day ! 

Arriving  in  town  the  day  after  Coningsby's  interview 
with  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Rigby  found  a  summons  to 
Monmouth  House  waiting  him,  and  an  urgent  note  from 
Lncretia  begging  that  be  would  permit  nothiDg  to  prevent 
him  seeing  her  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  called  on  the 
Marquess. 

Lncretia,  acting  on  the  unconscions  intimation  of  Flora, 
had  in  the  course  of  four- and- twenty  hours  obtained  pi-etty 
ample  and  acoarate  details  of  the  cause  of  contention 
between  Coningsby  and  her  husband.  She  could  inform 
Mr.  Bigby  not  only  that  Lord  Monmontli  waa  highly 
incensed  agmuat  his  grandson,  bat  that  the  caa.se  of  their 
misnndersULnding  arose  about  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  scat  too  tlio  one  which  Mr.  Kigby  had  long 
appropriated  to  himself^  and  over  whose  registration  be  bad 
watched  with  such  afieolionate  solicitude. 

Lady  Monmouth  arranged  this  iiiformatioD  like  a  first- 
mta  ardst,  and  gave  it  a  grouping  and  a  colonr  which 
produced  the  liveliest  effect  upon  her  confederate.  Tbe 
coontenance  of  Kigby  was  almost  ghastly  as  he  received 
the  intelligence :  a  grin,  hsM  of  malice,  half  of  terror, 
played  over  bis  features. 

'  I  told  yon  to  beware  of  him  long  t^,'  said  Lady  Mon. 
mouth.     '  He  is,  he  has  ever  bcc:i,  in  the  way  of  both 

of  UB.' 

'  He  ia  in  my  power,'  said  Uigby.    '  We  can  cmsh  him  !' 

■How?' 

'  He  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Millbank,  the  man 
who  bought  Hellingeley.' 

'Hah  1'  exclaimed  lidy  Monmouth,  in  a  prolonged  tone. 

'  He  was  at  Coningsby  all  last  summer,  banging  about 
her.     I  found  tbe  yonngerMillbonk  quite  domiciliated  at  the 
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Castle  ;  k  hci  which,  at  itae]f,  if  Imown  to  Lord  MdntDoalh, 
wonld  enaun)  tlio  lud's  ajinihtlation.' 

'  And  yon  kopl  this  iino  news  for  a  winter  cunpaign, 
my  good  Mr.  Rigliy,'  aaid  Lady  Monmouth,  with  a  subtle 
smile.  '  It  was  a  weapon  of  sefviue.  I  givo  yoa  mjr  ootn- 
pUmonta.' 

'  The  timo  10  not  olwaya  riiie,'  said  Mr.  Righy. 

'  Bat  it  is  DOW  moBt  mature.  Lot  ua  not  oouccol  it  trota 
ouraelvea  that,  Kince  ht«  first  viait  to  Coningsby,  we  buve 
Doither  of  na  really  been  in  tbe  sumo  position  which  we 
then  ooonpiod,  or  believed  wo  shonld  occnpy.  My  Lord, 
tbongh  yon  would  suarcely  believe  i^  hna  n  wonkuoas  fur 
thia  l)oy  ;  and  though  I  by  my  marriage,  and  yon  by  your 
Kedous  ability,  havu  ajiparently  seunrcd  &  purmanrnt  hold 
upon  his  habits,  I  have  novor  doubted  that  wliL-n  the  oriiiis 
comes  we  shall  Ihid  thnt  the  goldon  fruit  ia  plucked  by  one 
w)io  has  not  wat<,'hed  the  gnrden.  You  take  me  P  Thrro 
ia  DO  reason  why  wo  two  should  clash  together:  we  con 
both  of  tu  tind  wliut  we  want,  and  more  secoroly  if  we 
work  in  company.' 

'  I  trnst  my  devotion  to  you  haa  never  been  doabted, 
dcur  madam.' 

'  Xor  to  yoarself,  dear  Mr.  Rigby.  Go  now :  the  gam* 
ia  before  you.  Hid  me  of  this  ConiugBby,  and  I  will  secure 
yOB  all  that  yua  want  Donbt  not  me.  There  ia  no 
reason.     I  want  a  firm  ally.     There  mnst  be  two.' 

'It  shall  be  douc,'  suid  Ulgby;  'it  raxiHt  bo  done.  If 
onco  the  notlim  gvtn  wind  that  one  iif  tliu  Cnstlo  family 
may  {loruhiinoe  stnnd  for  Dorlford,  all  the  pniscmt  combiR»> 
tiona  will  he  disorganised.  It  niUHt  be  done  at  once.  1 
know  that  the  Government  will  dissolve.' 

*  So  I  hear  for  certain,'  said  Lucrotia.  '  Bo  sure  there  la 
00  time  to  lose.     What  does  he  want  with  you  to-day  ? ' 

'  I  know  not:  there  arc  ao  miwiy  things.' 

'  To  be  floro ;  and  yet  I  caimot  donbt  lie  will  Hpeak  of 
thia  qum-reL  Let  not  tho  occasion  bu  lost.  Whatever  hi* 
mood,  the  aubject  may  bo  introduced.  If  good,  yon  will 
guide  him  more  easily  ;  if  dark,  tho  love  for  the  Holling^y 
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girl,  tlie  fftcb  of  the  brother  being  in  Iub  castle,  drinking  big 
wine,  riding  bis  horees,  ordering  about  liis  Berr&nts  ;  you 
will  omit  no  details  :  a  MUlbank  quite  at  homo  at  Coningsby 
will  lafih  him  to  madnesa  !  'Tis  qnit«  ripo.  Not  a.  word 
that  you  liav e  seen  mo.  Go,  go,  or  be  may  hear  that  you 
have  arrived.  I  shall  be  at  home  all  the  morning.  It  will 
be  hut  gallant  that  you  should  pay  mo  a  little  visit  when 
you  have  trftn8act«d  yonr  businesB.  Yon  understand.  Am 
TWoir  ! ' 

La^ly  Monmouth  took  up  again  her  French  novel ;  bnt 
her  eyes  soon  glanced  over  the  page,  unattached  by  its 
contents,  Her  own  existence  was  too  interesting  to  find 
any  excitement  in  fiction.  It  was  nearly  three  years  since 
her  marriage ;  that  great  step  which  she  ever  had  a  con- 
viction was  to  lead  to  resnlts  still  greater.  Of  lat«  she  had 
often  been  filled  with  a  presentiment  that  they  were  near 
at  hand  ;  never  more  so  than  on  tliis  day.  Irresistible  was 
tho  current  of  aaaociationa  that  led  her  to  meditato  on 
freedom,  wealtfa,  power;  on  a  career  which  should  at  the 
same  time  dazzle  the  imagination  and  gratify  her  heart. 
Notwithstanding  the  gossip  of  Paris,  founded  on  no  au- 
thcntio  knowledge  of  her  hnsband's  character  or  informa- 
tion, based  on  the  haphazard  observations  of  the  floating 
multitude,  Lucretia  herself  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  her 
inflDenee  over  Lord  Monmonlb,  if  exerted,  was  materially 
diminished.  Bnt  satisfied  tliat  he  had  formed  no  other  tie, 
with  hor  over  tho  test  of  her  position,  ahe  had  not  thought 
it  expedient,  and  certainly  would  have  found  it  irksome,  to 
maintain  that  infinencc  by  any  ostentations  means.  She 
knew  tliat  Lord  Monmouth  was  capricious,  easily  wearied, 
soon  palled ;  and  that  on  men  who  have  no  aScctious, 
aflcotion  has  no  hold.  Their  passions  or  their  fancies,  on 
the  contrary,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  are  rather  sdmnlated  by 
neglect  or  indiiTererce,  provided  that  they  are  not  Bya- 
lematic ;  and  the  circamstance  of  a  wife  being  admired  by 
one  who  is  not  her  husband  sometimes  wonderfully  revives 
the  passion  or  renovates  the  respect  of  him  who  should 
he  devoted  to  her. 
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The  lioaltli  of  Lord  Monmoutl)  wils  tho  anljeot  whidt 
r  vas  long  absent  from  tlie  vig;il&ncc  or  mnditation  ol 
Lncretia,  Sho  was  wl-II  assurL'd  thnt  his  Ufo  wus  no  longer 
eecupc.  She  know  tliut  aftor  their  nuimago  lie  tiad  uiado 
ft  will,  which  secured  to  her  a  large  portion  of  his  gro&t 
wealth  in  case  of  their  having  no  ia§ue,  and  afler  the  ftcci- 
dent  at  Paris  all  hopo  in  that  rospcct  was  over.  Itocentlj' 
the  extronio  anxiet.y  which  Lord  Mimmouth  hnd  evincod 
about  terminating  the  abuyanco  of  the  barony  to  which  his 
first  wife  was  a  eo-hfiresH  in  fevonr  of  liis  gmiitlsou,  had 
alarmed  Lncretia.  To  establish  in  the  land  another  branch 
of  the  houso  of  Couingsby  was  evidently  the  last  oicitoment 
of  Lord  Monmouth,  and  perhaps  a  permanent  ono.  If  the 
iduft  wore  once  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  limit  to  itn 
endowmunt  which  Lord  Monmouth  might  at  tlie  first  start 
oontomplate,  Lucrctia  had  suSSciently  studied  his  tempera* 
mont  to  1x1  convinced  that  all  his  enorgius  and  all  his 
resources  would  nltimati-ly  be  devoted  to  its  praotical  ful- 
filment. Her  origiiijil  prejudice  against  Couingsby  and 
jealousy  of  hiaiufluunee  hud  therefore  of  late  been  consider- 
ably aggravaled',  and  the  intelligence  that  for  tho  first 
lime  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  Cnningsby  and 
her  husband  filled  her  with  encitement  and  hope.  Sho 
knew  her  Lord  well  enough  to  feci  nssored  thnt  the  cntiso 
for  the  displeasure  in  tho  present  instance  could  not  be  a 
light  one ;  she  resolved  instantly  to  labour  that  it  shonld 
not  be  transient ;  and  it  so  happened  that  she  hud  applied 
for  aid  in  this  endeavour  to  the  very  indiridual  in  whoso 
power  it  rested  to  accomplish  all  her  desire,  while  in 
doing  ao  he  felt  at  the  same  time  he  was  defending  his  own 
position  and  advancing  his  own  interests. 

Lady  Monmouth  was  now  awaiting  with  some  ejteitemeiit 
the  return  of  Mr.  Rigby.  His  interview  with  his  patron 
was  of  unnsaal  length.  An  hour,  and  more  than  un  lionr, 
hod  elajised.  Lady  Monmouth  again  threw  aside  the  book 
which  more  than  once  she  had  discarded.  Sho  paced  thg 
room,  restless  rather  than  disquieted.  She  had  complete 
ooufidence  in  Rigby's  abiKty  for  the  occaoion  :  and  with  her 
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knowledge  of  Lord  Monmoutb'B  character,  sLe  oonld  not 
ooutemplate  the  poseibility  of  failure,  if  the  circnmstances 
frero  adroitly  introduced  to  his  considoration.  Still  timo 
stolo  on  :  the  harassing  and  exhausting  process  of  saspenao 
was  acting  on  her  nervous  sjatem.  She  begun  to  think 
that  Kigby  had  not  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  tho 
catastrophe ;  that  Lord  Motiraoutli,  from  apprehension  of 
disturbing  Rigby  and  entailing  explanations  on  himself, 
had  avoided  the  necessary  communication ;  that  her  skilful 
combination  for  the  moment  hod  missed.  Two  hours  bad 
now  elapsed,  and  Lncretia,  in  a  state  of  considerable  irrita- 
tion, wasaboat  to  inqaire  whether  Mr.  Rigby  were  with  his 
Lordship,  when  tho  door  of  her  boudoir  opened,  and  that 
gentleman  appeared. 

'  How  loug  yon  have  been  !'  exclaimed  Lady  Momnotith. 
'Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  passed.' 

Lady  Monmouth  pointed  to  tho  seat  which  Flora  had 

'  I  thank  your  Ladyship,'  said  Mr.  Rigby,  with  a  some- 
what grave  aud  yet  perplexed  expression  of  countenance, 
and  seating  himself  at  some  little  distaiiCB  Erom  his  com- 
panion, '  but  I  am  very  well  here,' 

There  was  a  pause.  Instead  of  responding  to  the  invi- 
tation  of  Lady  Monmouth  to  communicate  with  his  usual 
readiness  and  volubility,  Mr.  Rigby  was  silent,  and,  if  it 
wore  possible  to  use  such  an  expression  with  regard  to  suoh 
u  gentleman,  apparently  embarrassed. 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Monmouth,  '  does  he  know  about  the 
MiUbaoka?' 

'  Everything,'  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

'  And  what  did  he  say  ?' 

'  His  Lordsliip  was  greatly  shocked,'  replied  Mr.  Rigby, 
with  n  pions  expression  of  features.  '  Such  monstrous  in- 
gratitude !  As  his  Lordship  very  justly  observed,  "  It  ia 
impossible  to  say  what  is  going  on  tmder  my  own  roof,  or 
to  what  I  can  trust."  ' 

'  But  he  made  an  exception  in  yonr  favour,  I  dare  say, 
my  dear  Mr.  Rigby,'  said  Lady  Monmouth. 
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'Lord  Monmonth  was  pleased  to  say  tliat  I  puHSOsscdhifl 
entire  confidence,'  said  Mr.  Kigb;-,  '  and  that  ho  looked  to 
me  in  hia  difficulties.' 

'  Very  senaible  of  him.  And  what  is  to  booomo  of  Mr, 
Coningaby  ?' 

'The  stops  which  bis  Lordship  ja  abont  to  taJce  with 
reference  to  tho  DBtabliabmcnt  generally,'  said  Mr.  Rigby, 
'  will  allow  the  conmiotion  that  at  present  HnbaisU  between 
tliat  pentloniaii  and  his  noble  relative,  now  that  Iiord  Mou- 
tnoutli's  oyos  ai-o  open  to  hh  real  chariiet«r,  to  tArminate 
natnrally,  withont  the  neceasily  of  any  formal  explanation,' 

'  But  what  do  yon  mean  by  the  stops  he  is  going  to  take 
in  his  oatablishmcnt  genoi-ally  p' 

'  Lord  Monmouth  thinks  ho  requires  chango  of  scene.' 

'  Oh  1  is  be  going  to  drug  me  abroad  again  f '  oxolumed 
(jftily  Monmouth,  with  great  impatience. 

'  Wliy,  not  exactly,'  said  Mr.  Iligby,  rather  demurely. 

'  I  hope  be  ia  not  going  again  to  tbnt  druadfnl  caatle  in 
Lancashire.' 

'  Lord  Monmonth  was  thinking  thats  as  yoo  wero  tired 
of  Paris,  yon  might  find  some  of  the  German  Baths 
ttgreeable.' 

'  Why,  there  is  nothing  tbat  Lord  Monmouth  dislikes  ao 
much  as  a  German  bathing-place ! ' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

'  Then  bow  caprieiona  in  him  wanting  to  go  to  them  P' 

'  He  does  not  want  to  go  to  tliem  !' 

'  What  do  yon  mean,  Mr.  Bigby  ?'  said  Lady  Monmonth, 
in  a  lower  voice,  and  looking  him  fall  in  the  face  with  a 
glance  seldom  bestowed. 

There  was  a  churlish  and  nnnsnnl  look  about  Rigby,  It 
was  OS  if  malignant,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  little 
frightened,  ho  bad  scrotted  himself  into  doggetlness. 

'  I  mean  what  Lord  Monmonth  means.  He  snggosts 
that  if  your  Ladyship  were  to  ptuts  the  summer  at  KisMsn- 
gen,  for  example,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  Mornmg  Po$t 
wero  to  announce  tliat  Itia  Lordship  was  about  to  join  yon 
tborc,  all  awkwardness  would  be  removed  ;  and  no  one 
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could  for  a  moment  take  the  Lbcrty  of  supposing,  even  if 
his  Lordship  did  not  ultimately  reach  you,  that  anything 
like  A  separation  had  occurred.' 

*  A  Eoparation!'  said  Lady  Monmouth. 

'  Quito  amicable.'  anid  Mr.  Rigby.  '  I  would  neror  have 
consented  to  interfere  in  the  affair,  but  to  secure  that  most 
deairabte  point.' 

*  I  will  sec  Lord  Monmoath  at  once,'  said  Lucrctia,  rifling, 
her  nataral  pallor  aggntvattid  into  a  ghoul.like  tint. 

'His  Lordship  baa  gone  out,'  eaid  Mr.  Rigby,  rather 
itubbomly. 

'  Onr  conversation,  sir,  then  Gnishes  :  I  wait  bis  return.' 
She  bowed  haughtily. 

*  His  Lordship  will  never  return  to  Monmoath  Honae 
again,' 

Lncretia  sprang  from  the  sofa, 

'  Miserable  craven ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  Has  the  cowardly 
tyrant  Bed  ?  And  be  really  thinks  that  I  am  to  be  crushed 
by  such  an  instromont  as  this !  Pah  I  He  may  leave 
Monmouth  House,  but  I  shall  not.     Begone,  sir!' 

'  Still  anxiona  to  ficcnre  an  amicable  separation,'  said  Sir. 
Rigby,  'your  Ladyship  most  allow  me  to  place  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  case  fairly  hefnre  yonr  excellent  judgment. 
Lord  Monmoath  bos  decided  upon  a  course :  you  know  as 
well  aa  I  that  he  never  swerves  from  his  resolutions.  Ha 
has  loft  peremptory  instructions,  aud  he  will  listen  to  no 
appeal.  He  has  empowered  me  to  represent  to  yonr  Lady- 
ship that  he  wishes  in  erery  way  lo  consider  yotir  con- 
venience. He  sn^gests  that  everything,  in  short,  should 
be  arranged  as  if  bis  Lordship  were  himself  unhappily  no 
more;  that  yonr  Ladyship  should  at  once  enlcr  into  your 
jointure,  which  shall  be  made  payable  quarterly  to  your 
order,  provided  yon  can  find  it  convenient  to  Uve  upon  the 
Continent,'  added  Mr,  Rigby,  with  some  hesitation. 

'  And  snppose  I  cannot  ? ' 

'  Why,  then,  we  will  leave  your  Ladyship  to  the  asserlioa 
of  your  rights.' 

•Wei' 


*  I  beg  youp  Ladyship's  pardon.  I  sp«ik  as  tho  friend  ol 
the  foinily,  the  trustee  of  your  luarriaffo  Mttlomont,  wdtl 
known  also  as  Lord  Moomoath's  eiecutur,"  saiil  Mr.  Highy, 
his  couiitDuanco  gradoally  regaining  ite  usntil  collcina  coufi- 
donc«,  and  some  degree  of  eelf-complacoucy,  as  ho  rumem- 
berod  the  good  things  which  ho  enumonitod. 

'  I  hiiTB  decided,'  euid  I^y  Monmonth.  '  I  will  assert 
iTjy  rights.  Toar  ma§tier  has  mistakuti  my  character  and 
liis  own  position.     He  shall  mo  the  day  that  ho  assailed 

'  I  ahoald  be  sorry  if  thi'i'c  were  any  viotoneo,'  said  Mr, 
Rigby,  '  espucially  as  everything  is  left  to  my  managetnent 
and  control.  An  office,  indeed,  which  I  only  accepted  for 
yoar  mntual  advantage.  I  think,  upon  reflection,  1  might 
put  before  yonr  Ladyship  some  considerations  which  might 
indace  yoD,  on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  will  bo 
bettor  fur  ns  to  draw  together  in  this  business,  as  we  hiivs 
liitherto,  indeed,  throughont  an  acquaintance  now  of  some 
yoars.'  Kigby  was  resuming  all  bis  usual  tone  of  brozon 
familiarity. 

*  Your  self-confidence  exceeds  even  Lord  Monmouth's 
estimate  of  it,'  said  Lncretia. 

'  Now,  now,  you  are  unkind.  Your  Lndyslup  mistakes 
my  position.  1  am  interfering  in  this  bnsineHs  for  your 
sake.  I  might  have  refused  the  oQice.  It  wonld  have 
fallen  to  another,  who  would  have  fulfilled  it  without  any 
delicacy  and  consideration  for  your  feelings.  View  my 
interposition  in  that  light,  my  dear  Lady  Mouniuntb,  and 
circumstances  will  assumo  altogether  a  new  colour.' 

'  I  beg  that  you  will  quit  the  house,  sir.' 

Mr.  Rigby  shook  his  head.  '  I  would  with  pleasure,  to 
obliga  yon,  were  it  in  my  power ;  but  Loi-d  Alonmooth  has 
particnlarly  desired  tJiat  I  should  take  up  my  residence 
here  permanently.  The  servants  are  now  my  servants.  It 
is  useless  to  ring  the  bell.  For  your  Ijodyship's  soke,  I 
wish  everything  to  be  accomphshcd  wilh  tranquillity,  and, 
if  possible,  friendliness  and  good  feeling.  Yon  can  have 
even  a  week  for  the  prepn.rations  for  your  departure,  if 
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necensary.  I  will  take  tliat  npon  myself.  Any  carnages, 
loo,  that  yon  desire ;  your  jewelB,  at  least  all  those  Uiat 
ftre  not  at  the  bankera'.  The  arrangement  abont  your 
jointore,  yonr  lottera  of  credit,  even  yonr  passport,  I  will 
attend  to  myself;  only  too  happy  if,  by  this  paJnfhl  in- 
terference, I  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  soften  the 
annoyance  which,  at  the  first  blnsh,  yon  may  naturally 
experience,  but  which,  like  everything  else,  take  my  word, 
will  wear  off.' 

'  I  shall  send  for  Lord  Eskdale,'  said  lady  Monmoath. 
'  He  is  a  gentleman.' 

'  I  am  quite  sore,'  said  Mr.  fiigby,  *  that  Lord  Eakdale 
will  give  yon  the  same  advice  as  myself,  if  he  only  reads 
yonr  Ladyship's  letters,*  he  added  slowly,  *  to  Prince 
T  rantsmandorff. ' 

'  My  letters  ?'  sud  Lady  Monmonth. 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Kigby,  pntting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
as  if  to  gnard  some  treoanre,  '  I  have  no  wish  to  revive 
painful  associations ;  bat  I  have  them,  and  I  mnst  act  npon 
them,  if  yon  persist  in  treating  me  as  a  foe,  who  am  in 
reality  yonr  best  fidend ;  which  indeed  I  onght  to  be,  having 
the  hononr  of  acting  as  trustee  nnder  yonr  marriage  settle- 
ment, and  having  known  yon  so  many  years,' 

'  Leave  me  for  the  present  alone,'  satd  Lady  Monmonth. 
'  Send  me  my  servant,  if  I  have  one.  I  shall  not  remain 
here  the  week  which  yon  mention,  bat  quit  at  once  this 
honse,  which  I  wish  I  had  never  entered.  Adien  1  Mr. 
Bigby,  you  are  now  lord  of  Monmoath  Hoase,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  feeling  yon  too  will  be  discharged  before  he 
diee.' 

Ur.  Bigby  made  Lady  Monmonth  a  bow  soch  as  becnmn 
tliie  master  of  the  house,  and  then  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

\  PAIUQIurn  in  tlio  Morning  I'orl,  a  few  days  aflor  hk 
iuterviow  with  \ua  grandfatlier,  aunoiuicing  that  Lord  and 
l-odj  Monmoath  had  quitted  town  for  the  baths  of  Kissoii. 
gen,  Blartled  Coningsby,  wlio  caUed  the  same  day  at  Mon- 
mouth Houso  in  conscqoonuc.  There  he  lonmt  more 
aathentio  details  of  tlioir  unexpected  movements.  It  ap- 
peared that  Lady  Monmonth  had  certainly  departed  ;  and 
the  porter,  with  a  rather  sceptical  visage,  informed  Co- 
ningRfay  tlial  Lonl  Uonnwntb  was  to  follow ;  but  wheti,  he 
could  not  telL  At  present  his  Lordship  waa  at  Brighton, 
and  in  a  few  days  wna  about  to  take  posscsaion  of  a  villa  at 
Iticbmond,  which  had  for  sooie  time  boon  fitting  up  for 
him  under  tl;e  sn peris tendonce  of  Mr.  Rigby,  who,  Oii 
Coningsby  also  learnt,  now  permanently  resided  at  Mon- 
moutb  House.  All  this  intelligouce  mode  Ooningsby  ptmder. 
He  was  sufficiently  iicqnaint«d  with  the  parties  coneomcd 
to  feel  asHurcd  that  bo  had  not  Icnmt  the  whole  truth. 
WLat  had  really  taken  placo,  and  what  was  tho  real  cause 
of  tho  occnrrences,  wore  equally  mystical  to  litm :  all  be 
was  convinced  of  was,  that  some  great  domestio  revnlation 
had  been  suddenly  elTected. 

Coningaby  entertained  for  his  grandfather  a  sincere 
■IToction.  SVith  the  oiception  of  tiicir  laet  nnfortanate 
interview,  he  had  experienced  from  Lord  Monmouth  nothing 
bnt  kindness  both  in  phrase  and  deed,  There  wns  also 
something  in  Lord  Monmonlh,  when  he  pleased  it,  rather 
fiiaeinotiug  to  young  men;  and  ad  Coningsliy  had  never 
occasioned  him  any  feelings  but  pliiuuruble  ones,  be  wba 
always  disposed  to  make  bimself  delightful  to  his  gmml- 
Bon.  The  P^perionce  of  a  consummate  man  of  the  world, 
advanced  in  life,  detailed  wilhout  rigidity  to  youth,  with 
frankness  and  facility,  is  bewitching.  Lord  Monmouth  vnw 
never  garrulous :  be  was  always  pithy,  and  could  bo  pio- 
*^msQno.     He  revealed   a  character  in   a  eontenco.  and 


ilotocUd  the  rnling  passion  with  the  hand  of  »  nuuter. 
Besides,  he  had  aeen  everybody  and  had  dona  svorjthing; 

And  though,  on  the  whoto,  too  indoleul  for  conversation. 
Mid  loving  to  be  talked  to,  these  wero  cirinimatauccs  which 
mado  his  too  rare  oommniiiL'^tions  the  more  preoious. 

With  these  feelings,  ConingBby  resolv^  the  moment 
ttiat  he  learned  that  bis  grandfather  wsb  estabhshed  at 
Richmond,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  \ias  informed  th&t  Lord 
Uonmonth  was  at  home,  and  he  was  shown  into  a  drawing- 
roam,  where  he  found  two  Frenab  livdies  in  thoir  bonnets, 
whom  he  soon  discovered  to  bo  actresses.  Tbey  also  had 
come  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  grand&tber,  and  were  by 
no  means  dii^plt^st'd  tu  pass  the  interval  that  mnst  elapse 
before  ttiey  hiid  tli.it  pleasure  in  chatting'  with  his  grantl- 
ion.  Conitigsby  found  them  extremely  amusing  ;  with  Uio 
Bueet  spirits  in  the  world,  imperturbable  goud  temper,  and 
an  DncmnsciooB  practical  philosophy  that  defied  the  devil 
Care  and  all  his  worka.  And  well  it  was  that  hu  found 
snch  agreeable  companions,  for  time  flowed  ou,  and  no 
snmmonB  arrived  to  call  him  to  hia  grandfather's  presonec, 
and  no  beraid  to  announce  his  grandfather's  advenL  Tbt.* 
ladies  and  Coningsby  had  eihanated  badinage ;  tlisy  Lad 
examined  and  criticised  all  the  furniture,  had  riBud  the 
vases  of  their  prettiest  flowers ;  and  Clotilde,  who  had 
already  sung  several  times,  was  proposing  a  dnet  to  Ermcn- 
gardo,  when  a  servant  entered,  and  told  the  ladies  that  a 
carriage  was  in  attendance  to  give  them  an  airing,  and  after 
that  Lord  Moiimonth  hoped  they  would  return  and  dine 
with  him;  tlieu  (uniing  to  Coningsby,  he  informed  him, 
with  Uis  lord's  compliments,  that  Lord  Monmouth  was 
sorry  he  was  too  much  eng^iged  to  see  him. 

Notliing  was  to  be  done  but  to  pat  a  tolerably  good  face 
npon  it.  '  Embrace  Lord  Klonmonth  for  me,'  said  Coningsby 
to  hia  fair  friends,  *  and  tell  him  I  think  it  very  unkind  that 
ho  did  not  ask  me  to  dinner  with  yon.' 

Coningsby  said  this  with  a  gay  air,  bnt  reiiily  with  a 
depressed  spirit.  He  folt  convinced  that  hia  grandfather 
was  deeply  displeased  with  him ;  and  as  he  rode  nnay  from 
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the  villa,  he  conid  not  rosist  tko  strong  impremioti  that  ho 
was  dostiDed  never  to  re-ontcr  it  Yot  it  was  decreed 
otherwise.  It  bd  happoned  that  tlie  idle  me^sogo  vrhicli 
Coningaby  had  loft  I'ur  im  giiuidfathor,  and  which  ht  never 
BcrioDalj  guppoaed  for  a  mamont  that  bta  late  companions 
would  have  given  their  host,  operated  entirely  in  his  favour. 
Wliatevor  woro  the  feelioga  with  respect  to  Coningsby  at 
tbo  bottom  of  iiord  Monmouth's  heart,  ho  was  actuated  in 
bis  refusal  to  aoo  him  not  more  from  dutploaanro  than  fmm 
ui  anticipatory  horror  of  something  like  a  scone.  Even  a 
surrender  from  Coningaby  without  terms,  and  &a  offer  to 
declare  himBelf  a  candidate  for  Darlford,  or  to  do  auytliing 
else  that  bis  grandl'athor  wtaliod,  would  bave  been  dis- 
agreeable to  LorcO^^onpionth  ti^  his  proaent  mood.  As  in 
politics  a  revolution  is  often  followed  by  a  season  of  torpor, 
BO  in  tile  eoao  of  Irfird  Mnnmouth  Um  scpnriktion  from  his 
wife,  which  had  for  a  long  period  occupied  his  meditation, 
waa  succeeded  by  a  vein  of  montui  dissipation.  lie  did  not 
wish  tn  be  reminded  by  anything  or  any  pcraon  that  ho 
bad  still  in  some  degree  tbo  misfortuno  of  boiiig  a  rcapousible 
member  of  aocioty.  He  wanted  to  be  surrounded  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  above  or  below  the  oonvontionol  intoresta 
of  what  is  called  'the  World.'  He  wantud  to  bear  nothing 
of  thoHo  painful  and  endiarinsaing  inQucncca  which  from 
oar  contracted  experienue  and  want  of  enligliltnmcnt  we 
magnify  into  such  nndne  importance.  For  this  parpose  ho 
wished  to  have  about  him  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the 
ca,reB  of  life  concerned  only  the  means  of  oxiat«uce,  knd 
whoao  sense  of  its  objecta  referred  only  to  the  sources  of 
enjoyment ;  peraons  who  liud  not  been  odiicutcd  in  tho 
idolatry  of  Kc^pectiibiUty ;  that  is  to  say,  of  realising  such 
an  amount  of  what  is  termed  Character  by  a  hypocritical 
diifureuce  to  the  prejudicoa  of  tlio  community  as  may  euabin 
them,  at  suitable  times,  and  under  convenient  circumstaucM 
and  disguises,  to  plunder  the  public.  This  was  tho  &[ou> 
month  Fhilosopliy. 

With  these   feelings,  Lord  Monmouth  recoiled  at  this 
moment  C'om  grandsons  and  relations  and  ties  of  all  kinds. 
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He  did  aot  wIbIi  Ui  be  ronundfid  of  his  idenUly,  but  to 
Bwim  unmolested  and  nadistnrbcd  in  his  Epicnrc&n  dream. 
When,  therefore,  his  fair  visitora ;  Clotilde,  who  opened  her 
moath  onlj  to  breathe  rosea  and  dlamouds,  and  BriuQn- 
gnrde,  who  was  so  good-nntared  that  she  sacrificod  even 
licr  lovera  to  her  friends ;  saw  him  merely  to  exclaim  at  the 
Bome  moment,  and  with  the  eame  voices  of  thrilHng  jojr- 


•  Why  did  not  yon  nak  him  to  dinnui"? ' 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  entered  with 
that  rapidity  of  elocntion  wliich  Frenchwomen  can  alono 
command  into  the  catalogue  of  his  charms  and  accompltah- 
ments,  Lord  Monmouth  began  to  regret  that  he  really  had  not 
seen  Coningsby,  who,  it  appeared,  might  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  of  the  day.  The  message,  wtiich 
was  duly  given,  however,  settled  the  business.  Lord  Mon- 
month  felt  that  any  chance  of  eiplanationa,  or  even  olln- 
Bions  to  tho  post,  WOE  out  of  the  ({nestion ;  and  to  defend 
bimaeir  from  the  accusations  of  his  animated    guests,  he 

'  Well,  he  shall  come  to  dine  with  yon  neit  time." 
There  is  do  end  to  the  inHnence  of  woman  on  onr  life. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything  that  happens  to  ns.  And 
BO  it  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  combinations  of  Lucrelia 
and  Mr.  Kigby,  and  the  mortification  and  resentment  of 
Lord  Jlonmouth,  the  favourable  impression  he  CAsaally 
made  on  a  couple  of  French  actresses  occasioned  Coningsby, 
before  a  month  had  elapsed  since  hia  memorable  interview 
ftt  Monmoutli  House,  to  receive  on  invitation  ^ain  to  dice 
with  hia  grandfather. 

The  puty  was  agreeable.  Clotilde  and  Ermengarde  bad 
wits  as  sparkling  aa  tbeir  eyes.  There  was  the  manager 
of  tbe  Opera,  a  great  friend  of  Villebccque,  and  his  wife,  ft 
splendid  lady,  who  had  been  a  prima  donna  of  celebrity,  and 
stilt  had  a  commanding  voice  for  a  chamber;  a  Carlist  noble- 
man who  lived  upon  bis  traditiona,  and  who,  though  without 
a  eon,  could  tell  of  a  festival  given  by  bis  Eomlly,  before  the 
revolution,  which  bod  cost  a  million  o(  francs;  and  a  Keapo- 
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litiui  physician,  in  wham  Lord  Monmouth  had  great  c 
SiIbuco,  and  w)ia  himself  believed  in  tlie  olixir  vitro,  made 
np  the  pnrtj,  with  Lucian  Glay,  Coningsby,  and  Mr.  Rigby. 
Onr  hero  remurki-'d  that  Vlllubocque  oa  this  occasion  sat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  but  Flora  did  not  appear. 

la  tho  meantimo,  the  month  which  brouj^ht  abont  Hub 
Batis&otory  and  at  ono  time  nnozpoctod  result  was  frnitAil 
aldoin  other  circTimslJuices still  moreintt'i'osting.  ConingBby 
and  Edith  mot  frequently,  if  to  bruLithe  the  samo  atmo- 
BpLere  in  the  same  crowded  saloons  can  bo  described  as 
meeting ;  ever  watching  eai;h  othi-r's  moveBumtB,  and  yet 
atndions  never  to  encounter  eacli  otlicr's  glance.  This 
charms  of  Miss  Millbank  had  become  an  Dnivereal  topin, 
they  were  celebrated  in  ball-rooms,  they  were  dJBcuased  at 
clubs :  Editli  was  tbo  beauty  of  the  season.  AH  admired 
her,  many  eighed  oven  to  express  their  admiratioD ;  but  the 
devotion  of  Lord  Beaumanoir,  who  always  hovered  about 
her,  dcterrad  them  IVom  a  rivalry  which  might  have  mada 
tho  boldest  despair.  As  for  Coningsby,  he  passed  his  life 
prtnoipally  with  the  various  members  ul'  the  tjydjiey  family, 
and  was  almost  daily  riding  with  Latly  Evoringlinm  and  her 
eiBtur,  generaUy  accompanied  by  Lord  Henry  and  his  friend 
Eostaoe  Lylo,  between  whom,  indeed,  and  Coningsby  there 
were  relations  of  intimaoy  scarcely  less  inseparable.  Co* 
ningsby  hod  spoken  to  Lady  Evcringbam  of  the  rumoar«d 
marriage  of  her  elder  brother,  and  found,  although  the 
family  had  not  yet  been  formally  apprised  of  it,  she  en- 
tertained little  doubt  of  its  ultimate  occnrronce.  Sho 
admiiied  Mius  Millbank,  with  whom  her  ucquaintanoe  con- 
tinued slight ;  and  she  wished,  of  course,  t  liat  her  brother 
shoald  marry  and  be  happy.  '  But  Percy  is  often  in  k>vo,* 
she  wotdd  add, '  and  never  likes  os  to  bo  very  intimato  with 
his  inEUDoratas.  Ee  thinks  it  dcstjvys  the  romance;  and 
that  domestic  familiarity  may  compfomiso  hia  heroiu  cha- 
racter. However,'  she  added,  '  I  really  behove  that  will  be 
a  match.' 

On  the  whole,  though  ha  bore  a  serene  aspect  to  tha 
world,  Coningsliy  passed  this  month  in  a  state  of  r 
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miterj.  His  sonl  was  brooding  on  one  subject,  and  be  bad 
no  Gonfidaut:  he  cuuld  not  resist  tlie  speU  Chat  impellud  him 
to  the  society  where  Kdith  might  at  least  be  scon,  and  the 
circils  in  which  he  lired  was  one  in  which  her  noma  waa 
frequently  mentioned.  Alone,  in  bis  solitary  rooms  in  the 
Albany,  be  Telt  all  Lis  dosolalion  ;  and  often  a  few  minules 
before  he  figured  in  the  world,  apparently  followed  and 
courted  by  all,  he  hiid  been  plunged  in  the  darkest  flls  of 
trremedialile  (vretchedncss. 

He  had,  of  course,  frequently  niet  Lady  Wallinger,  btit 
their  salutations,  thoagb  never  omitted,  and  on  each  aide 
cordial,  were  brief.  There  Boemed  to  be  a  tacit  understacd- 
ing  bt'tweon  them  not  to  nft-T  to  a  subject  fruitful  in  pain- 
ful reminiscences. 

The  season  waiii'd.  In  the  lulfiiiin'rit  of  a  piiijecl  origi- 
nally fomiud  in  the  playing-lit-lds  of  Eton,  often  rociirrod  to 
at  Cambridge,  and  cherished  with  the  fondnoBS  with  which 
men  cling  to  a  scheme  of  early  youth,  Cuuingshy,  Homy 
Sydney,  Vere,  and  Buckhuret  had  engaged  some  moors 
together  this  year ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  about  to 
quit  town  for  Scotland.  They  had  pressed  Eustace  Lylo  to 
accompany  them,  but  be,  who  in  general  seomed  to  have  no 
pleasure  greater  than  their  society,  had  Burprised  them  by 
declining  their  iiivitatiou,  with  some  vagae  mentioti  that 
he  rather  thought  he  should  go  abroad. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  July,  and  alt  the  world  were  al  » 
breakfast  given,  at  n  faiicifnl  cottage  situate  in  beautiful 
gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  Lady  Evering- 
ham.  The  weather  was  as  bright  as  the  romances  of 
Boccaccio ;  there  were  pyramids  of  stiniw berries,  in  bowls 
colossal  enough  to  hold  orange-trues ;  and  Uie  choicest 
bond  filled  the  air  with  enchanting  strains,  while  a  bril- 
liant multitude  sauntered  on  tnrf  like  velret,  or  roamed  in 
dMtnltory  existence  amid  the  quivering  abades  of  wiuding 
walks. 

'Uy  fet«  was  prophetic,'  said  Lady  l^^veringham,  when 
she  saw  Coningsby.     '  I  am  glad  it  i 
incident.     It  gives  tt  a  point.* 


'  Too  Kre  royslical  ob  well  oe  prophetic.  Tell  me  vW 
we  are  to  celebi'utt-.' 

*  Tlierosa  la  guiiit;  to  bo  murried.' 

'Then  I,  too,  will  propliosy,  and  name  the  hero  of  the 
romance,    Eustitcc  L^lo.' 

'  You  have  boon  more  prescient  than  I,'  said  Lady  Ever- 
inghara,  'perhaps  becaase  I  was  thinking  too  much  of  sotne 
one  cliX!.' 

'  It  Biicms  to  mu  an  ntiion  whiith  uil  must  noknowlutlgo 
pcrfuil.  I  hardly  know  which  1  1uvl>  beet.  1  hare  had  my 
HUBpioions  u  lung  time ;  and  when  KuBlncc  reniBod  to  go  to 
the  luuorH  with  na,  thua^h  1  said  tiotbing,  I  wan  convinced.' 

'At  any  ra.t«,'  said  Ijidy  Rveriugham,  Righing,  with  a 
mlliur  smiling  face,  '  wo  are  kinsfolk,  Mr.  Coningtiby  ; 
though  1  would  glAtlly  baTG  wishid  tu  liuvu  bi't'u  niuro.' 

'Wotw  those  your  thmiglits,  dear  lady?  Ever  kind  to 
mp!  HappincfflB,'  ho  added,  in  a  moomtul  tone,  '  I  foar  can 
never  be  minB." 

'And  why?' 

'Ah  !  'tia  a  talc  too  Btrangc  and  Horrowfid  for  a  dny  when, 
like  Seged,  we  uinat  nil  dutermine  to  be  Uaj)py.' 

•Yoo  have  already  made  me  niisorable.' 

'  Here  oomea  n  gronp  that  will  make  yon  gay,'  said 
Coningaby  aa  he  moved  on.  Edith  and  thu  Wallingem, 
nccompaniBd  by  Lord  lioanmanoir,  Mr.  Mellon,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bui;khur»t,  formed  tho  party.  They  seemed  pro. 
fnao  in  their  congcatuliiiioua  to  Lady  Everingliam,  having 
already  learnt  tliB  iiitelligeuco  li-om  ht'r  brother, 

Coningaby  stopped  to  Hpcak  to  Lady  St.  Jaliano,  who 
had  still  a  danghtor  to  marry.  Both  Aiignstina,  who  was 
at  Coningsby  Castle,  and  Clara  Isabella,  who  oaglit  to  have 
been  there,  had  each  Bf>cured  the  right  mrin.  liul  Adelaide 
Victoria  had  now  appeared,  and  Lnily  St.  Juliuus  had  a 
great  regard  for  the  fiivouritc  grandson  of  Lord  Munmontli, 
ajid  also  for  the  infinential  friend  of  Irfjrd  Vere  and  Sir 
Charles  Buckbiirat.  In  case  Coningsby  did  not  determine 
to  become  her  aon-in-hiw  himself,  bo  might  connxcl  either 
of  his  frienda  to  a  jndieious  decision  on  on  inevitable  wt> 
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'Strawberries  and  cream?'  said  Lord  E«Icda1e  to  Mr. 
Ormsby,  who  seemed  occupied  with  some  delicacieti. 

'  Efi;wi  \  DO,  DO,  do;  those  days  are  passed.  1  think  there 
is  a  little  easterly  wind  with  all  this  6ne  appearance.' 

'I  am  for  in-door  oatare  myself,'  said  Lord  Eskdale.  'Do 
jon  know,  I  do  not  half  like  the  way  Monmontb  is  going  on  ? 
Ho  neTer  gets  oul  of  tliat  villa  of  his.  He  should  ciiango  liia 
air  more.     Tell  him.' 

'  It  is  no  use  telling  him  anything.  Have  yoa  heard  any- 
thing of  Miladi  ?' 

'  I  had  a  letter  from  her  to-day ;  she  writes  in  good 
qnrits.  I  am  sorry  it  broke  np,  and  yet  I  never  tbongbl  it 
wDald  last  so  long.' 

'  I  gave  them  two  years,'  said  Mr.  Ormsby.  '  Lord  Mon- 
montb lived  with  hin  first  wife  two  years.  And  afterwards 
with  the  Mirandola  at  Milan,  at  least  nearly  two  yetkrs ;  it 
was  a  year  and  ten  months.  1  must  know,  for  he  railed  me  in 
to  settle  affairs.  I  took  the  lady  to  the  baths  at  Lucca,  on  the 
pretence  that  Monmoath  would  meet  ns  there.  Ho  went 
U>  Paris.  All  his  great  aSaira  have  been  two  yoors.  1 
remember  I  wanted  to  bet  Casstlis,  at  White's,  on  it  when 
he  married ;  bnt  I  thought,  being  his  intimate  frieiid  ;  the 
nidest  friend  be  has,  indeed,  and  one  of  tua  trustees  ;  il  was 
porhnpa  as  well  not  to  do  it.' 

'  Yoa  shoold  have  made  the  bet  with  himself,'  said 
Lord  Eskdale,  '  and  then  there  never  woald  have  been  a 
aeparation.' 

'  Bah,  hah,  bah  1     Do  you  know,  I  feel  the  wind  ? ' 

Abont  an  bonr  after  this,  Coningsby,  who  had  just  qaitted 
tbe  Duchess,  met,  on  a  terrace  by  the  river,  Ltidy  Wal- 
Unger,  walking  with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouneey  and  a  Rasfliac 
Prince,  wboui  that  lady  was  enchanting.  Coningsby  was 
about  to  pass  with  some  slight  coiirt««iy,  bnt  Lady  WaU 
linger  stopped  and  would  speak  to  him,  on  slight  snbjecta, 
the  weather  and  the  fdte,  but  yet  adroitly  enough  managed 
to  make  him  turn  and  join  her.  Airs.  Ony  Flouneey  walked 
on  a  little  before  with  her  Rnasian  admirer.  Wly  Wal- 
Uuger  followed  witb  Coningsby. 
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*Tlie  mniah  that  han  been  procliuEned  to-dajr  hoa  ^eatljr 
RurprUud  mu,'  &aid  Lady  Wal linger. 

'Indeed!'  said  Coiiingnby:  '1  confeBa  I  was  lonff  pre- 
Iiared  for  it.  And  it  EorniB  to  me  tke  most  natuml  atJianoe 
coficpivabie,  njiti  one  tliat,  every  one  nmst  approve.' 

'  Lady  Evoringlmra  seems  miiuh  surpriatid  at  it,' 

'Ah!  Lady  Everingliam  ia  a  brilliant  jier«mage,  aud 
CTinnoi  deign  t«  observe  obvioun  ciiiniinHtancua.' 

'  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Coningsby,  tliat  1  always  thonght  you 
0  pngagod  to  Lady  Tbyrosn?" 

'II' 

'  Indeed,  we  wcro  iiifcirmi'd  mora  than  a  nioutU  ago  tlutt 
joQ  wero  positively  going  to  bo  married  to  her." 

'  I  am  not  one  of  tliose  who  can  fiUill  iheir  affeoLioiis 
with  SQoh  rapidity,  Lady  Wallinger.' 

lAdy  WfUiinger  looked  distroased,  '  Ton  remember  our 
meeting  you  on  the  stairs  at '  House,  Mr.  Coningsby  ? ' 

'  Painfully.     It  in  deeply  graven  on  my  brain." 

'Edith  bud  just  been  iiifonnod  that  you  wore  going  to 
bo  married  to  Lady  Tliorosii.' 

'Not  Buroly  liv  him  l^j  whom  slin  ia  herself  going  to  bo 
married  ? '  said  Coningsby,  reddening. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  ai>y 
one.  Ijord  Beanmanoir  admires  hor,  has  always  admired 
her.  But  ErtJtb  has  piven  him  no  enponragement,  at  le«st 
gave  him  no  cnconmgement  ns  long  us  slip  believed ;  but 
why  dwell  on  such  an  unhappy  aubject,  Mr.  Coningeby? 
I  am  to  blame ;  I  have  boon  to  blame  perhaps  before,  but 
indeed  I  think  it  cruel,  vvty  cruel,  tha,t  Edith  and  yon  aro 
kept  asunder,' 

'You  have  always  been  my  best,  my  dL-arest  friend,  and 
ar«  the  most  amiable  and  adminvbia  of  women.  Bat  tell 
me,  is  it  indeed  true  that  Edith  is  not  going  to  lie  marrieil  ?' 

At  this  moment  Mnj.  Guy  Klouneey  turned  round,  and 
assuring  Lady  Wnllinger  that  tho  Piince  and  herself  kid 
agreed  to  refer  tmniA  point  to  bcr  about  the  mimt  tranecorw 
dental  ethifa  of  flirtation,  this  deeply  interesting  oonver- 
ution  w«s  arrested,  and  Lady  Wallinger,  with  becoming 
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flUATitr.  WM  obliged  to  listen  to  the  Iwlj's  lirelj  ftppoal  of 
HBggorated  Doosense  and  the  Prince's  affected  protests, 
while  Coningsby  walked  by  her  side,  pale  and  agitated, 
Knd  theD  ofiereid  his  arm  to  Lady  Walliuger,  wbioh  she 
acoepted  with  an  afluotionate  pressure.  At  the  etid  of  the 
terrace  they  met  Rome  other  gnests,  and  soon  wore  iin- 
morsod  in  the  tnaltitade  tliat  thronged  the  lawti. 

'  There  is  Sir  Josepii,'  said  Lady  Wallinger,  and 
Coniugsby  looked  np,  and  saw  Edith  on  his  arm.  They 
were  nnconscionsly  approaching  tliem.  Lord  Beaumanoir 
was  there,  bat  he  seemed  to  Ghriiik  into  nothing  to-day 
before  Backhnrst,  who  was  captivatt^d  for  the  moment  by 
Bditb,  and  hearing  that  no  knight  was  resolato  onoogb  to 
try  a  fall  with  the  MarqueBs,  was  impelled  by  his  talent  for 
action  to  enter  the  lists.  He  liad  talked  down  everybody, 
anfaorsed  every  cavalier.  Nobody  bad  a  chance  against 
him:  he  answered  all  your  questions  before  yoa  asked 
them ;  contradicted  everybody  with  the  intrepidity  of  a 
Eigby;  annihilated  your  anecdotes  by  historiett«s  infinitely 
more  piquant;  and  if  anybody  chanced  to  make  a  joke 
which  he  conld  not  excel,  declared  immediately  that  it 
was  a  Joe  Miller.  He  was  absurd,  extravagant,  grotesqan, 
noioy;  but  he  was  young,  rattling,  and  interesting,  from  hia 
health  and  spirits.  Edith  waa  extremely  amused  by  him, 
and  van  encouraging  by  her  smile  bis  spirittial  excesses, 
when  they  all  suddenly  met  Lady  Wallinger  and  Coningaby. 

The  eyes  of  Edith  and  Coniugsby  met  for  the  6rst  time 

since  they  so  cruelly  encoujitered  on  the  staircase  of 

HoQse.  A  deep,  quick  blush  suffused  her  face,  her  eyea 
gleamed  with  a  sudden  coruscation;  suddenly  and  quickly 
she  pat  forth  her  hand. 

Yea!  be  presses  once  more  that  hand  wluch  permanently 
to  retain  is  the  passion  of  his  life,  yet  which  may  never  bo 
his !  It  seemed  that  for  the  ravishing  delight  of  that 
moment  he  could  have  home  with  cheerfulness  all  the 
dark  and  harrowing  misery  of  the  year  that  had  passed 
away  since  he  embracod  her  in  the  woods  of  Hellingsley, 
and  pledged  his  faith  by  the  waters  of  the  rushing  Darl. 
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He  Mixed  tho  oooasiun  whioli  ofTored  itself,  a  mrnnent  to 
wnlk  by  her  aide,  and  to  sn&tcli  siinic  brief  tustnnta  of 
uuroftorved  communion, 

'  Forgive  rne ! '  filie  fuiid. 

'  AJi  I  bow  coutd  yon  uver  doubt  me?'  snid  ConiD)fBhy. 

'  I  wiu)  nnbappy.' 

'  Aud  now  we  are  to  coioh  otlior  aa  befuro  ?  ' 

'And  will  be,  coiuu  what  Oinnuinay." 


( 
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It  wm  meny  Christmas  at  St.  Generieve.  Then  was  a 
jule  log  blazing  on  every  hearth  in  that  wide  domun,  &om 
the  hall  of  the  sqaire  to  the  pensant's  roof.  The  Buttery 
Hatch  was  open  for  the  whole  week  from  uoon  to  sanset; 
aJl  comers  might  take  their  fill,  and  each  carry  away  as 
ranch  bold  beef,  white  bread,  and  jolly  ale  as  a  strong 
tmui  could  bear  in  a  basket  with  one  hand.  For  every 
woman  a  red  cloak,  and  a  coat  of  broadcloth  for  every 
man.  All  day  long,  carta  laden  with  Fuel  and  warm 
raiment  wore  traversing  the  various  districts,  distribnting 
comfort  and  diBpensing  cheer.  For  a  Christian  gontloman 
of  high  degree  was  Enstace  Lylo. 

Within  his  hall,  too,  he  holds  his  revel,  and  his  bcaotoons 
bride  welcomes  their  guests,  from  her  noble  parents  to  the 
foithfnl  tenants  of  tbo  house.  All  classes  are  mingled  in 
the  joyons  equality  that  becomes  the  season,  at  once  sacred 
and  merry.  There  are  carols  for  the  eventful  eve,  and 
mammern  for  the  festive  day. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  every  member  of  the 
family,  had  consented  this  year  to  keep  their  Christmas 
with  the  newly-mamt'd  couple.  Coningsby,  too,  was  there, 
and  all  his  friends.  The  party  was  numerous,  gay,  hearty, 
and  happy ;  for  they  were  all  nnited  by  sympathy. 

They  were  planning  tliat  Henry  Sydney  should  be  ap- 
pointed Lord  of  Misrule,  or  ordained  Abbot  of  Unreason 
at  the  Icnst,  so  successful  had  been  his  revival  of  the 
Mummers,  the  Hobby-horse  not  forgotten.  Their  host  had 
entrusted  to  Lord  Henry  the  restoration  of  many  old  ob- 
servances ;  and  the  joyous  feeling  which  this  celebration 
of  Christmas  had  diffused  throughout  an  extensive  district 
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WM  K  fresh  ar^ment  in  faTOur  of  Lord  Honiy's  principlo, 
tlmt  a.  nioro  mi-dininical  mitigation  of  tho  material  neceR- 
KitieR  of  thu  humbler  cIbasob,  a  miti^tion  which  moHt 
iiievStaliljr  bo  limited,  nan  never  alonu  avail  nufficiently  Vn 
ameliorate  their  oocidilion ;  that  thuir  condition  in  not 
merely  'a  Wnjfp  wiJ  fork  qneslion,'  to  ubo  tlio  coarse  anJ 
shallotv  phrase  uf  thu  Utilitanun  eohool ;  Uiat  a  Himjilo 
Biitisfaction  of  Ibe  grosser  oeceitBitieB  of  oar  oature  will  not 
ninko  a  happy  jjooplo ;  that  jou  must  cultivate  tho  lieai't  as 
well  an  sock  to  content  the  belly;  and  that  thu  Barest  meana 
to  elevate  tbo  character  of  Ibg  people  is  to  appeal  to  tboir 
alloc  tions. 

Tkeiv  is  iiii(luug  more  interoBling  than  to  tnwe  prn- 
diapoaition.  An  indefinite,  yot  atnmg  sympathy  with  tha 
)>Fn£anti-y  of  the  realm  bail  been  ono  of  tho  cliaraotorifltiu 
soiuiibililies  of  Lord  Henry  at  Etoti.  Tut  a  eoboolboy,  he 
bad  boirit^d  bitim.'lf  with  their  pimtiines  and  the  details  of 
their  cottage  economy.  As  ho  advanced  iu  life  the  horisDU 
of  hia  views  expanded  with  fais  intelligonoo  and  his  ex> 
perience ;  and  t  lie  son  of  one  of  the  Hohii'st  of  our  honwn, 
to  wlunn  the  delig'hts  of  life  are  oHerod  with  fatal  fiujitity, 
on  tho  VKry  tUrcshoia  of  nis  career  he  devoted  bin  tinin 
and  tbougbt,  labour  and  life,  to  one  vast  and  noble  purpOMH. 
tlio  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  groat  body  of  tlio 
people. 

'  I  vote  for  Bnckhnrst  being  Lord  of  Misnile,'  eaid  Lonl 
Henry:    'I   will    bo    content  with   being    his   geutlemnn 

*  It  ihall  be  pat  to  the  vote,'  said  Lord  Vere. 

'  No  one  has  a  chance  against  Bnckaorst,'  said  Coningeby. 

'  Now,  Sir  Charles,'  said  lAdy  Evoringham,  '  your  abso- 
lute Hwuy  is  about  to  commence.     And  what  is  your  will  P' 

'  The  lirst  thing  must  be  my  formal  installation,'  said 
Itiickhurst,  'I  vote  tho  Boar's  bead  be  carried  in  pro* 
cession  Ulrica  round  the  ball,  and  Beau  ehall  be  the 
champion  to  challenge  all  who  question  my  right,  Dakc^ 
you  slioU  be  my  chief  butler,  the  Duchess  my  herb- 
woman.     She  is  to  walk  befciru  mo,  and  acntter  roBBwary. 
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Cnnini^by  shklt  cnrrj  the  Boar's  bend;  Ladj  Theren  and 
Lndy  EveriDghnm  shall  sing  the  cantJoEe;  Lord  Evcringham 
sbal!  be  marshal  of  the  liate,  and  put  all  in  tba  atoclcB  who 
arc  found  sober  and  deL'Oroua ;  Ljle  ehaJI  be  the  palmcf 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  Vero  shall  ride  the  Hobby-horse. 
StjinL-  must  caiTj  cups  of  Hippocras,  some  lighted  tapers ; 


nlln 


itjoi 


ncho 


(teased  hia  insl.ractiocs,  aod  all  hurried  away  to  carry 
thorn  into  effect  Some  hsatily  arrayed  themselves  in  fan- 
ciifU  dresses,  the  Indies  in  robes  of  white,  with  garlands 
of  flowers ;  some  drew  pieces  of  armour  from  the  wall,  and 
decked  themselves  with  helm  and  hauberk  j  others  warefl 
ancient  banners.  They  brocght  in  the  Boar's  head  on  a 
large  silver  dish,  and  Coningsby  raised  it  aloft.  They 
formed  into  processiiiu,  the  Duchess  distributing  rosemary ; 
Biickhnrst  swaggering  with  all  the  majesty  of  Tamerlane, 
hin  mock  court  irresistibly  hiimoroas  witli  their  servility ; 
and  the  sweet  voice  of  Lady  EveritighAm  chanting  the  6rsl 
verse  of  the  canticle,  followed  in  the  second  by  the  rich 
tones  of  L«dy  Tlieresar 

L 
(rapt  ^pri  bcfiro 
|lttrb(RB  Ittubcs  ^amina. 
Che  ^iritr'i  |rcabt  in  bu>il»  brbg  H, 
Snill;  gailanbti  gag  anii  roicmnr;): 
I  ping  Qoa  all  singe  mirriiQ, 
^ui  ifitii  in  fonbitils. 


(fapnl  ^pti  BtfiTO 

|l(b!)cns  isain  ^ amino. 
E^t  pone's  ^labt  .|  unbtitlantit 
la  l|i  tybf  itibgu  in  t^is  lanilc 
JCahi  b^frtcbti  il  bt  fanbc, 

Snbilt  cirnt  tanlico. 

The  proresRion  thrice  paraded  the  hall.  Then  they 
stopped ;  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  ascended  lus  throne,  aod 
hia  courtiers  formed  roand  him  in  circle.  Behind  him  they 
held  the  aiiiient  banners  and  wa^ed  their  ghttcring  arms, 


\ini\  |ilac(id  nn  ft  lofty  and  illumincttod  potlostAl  tlie  Boar'n 
liend  covflrod  willi  garlniids.  It  wrw  a  good  pictare,  and 
tha  Lordof  KlixralesastAincd  bis  part  with  nntiring  cncr^. 
He  wns  addreBsin^  his  court  in  a  pompous  rlinpscidy  of 
merry  noniicnee,  wliim  n  Hurvant  apiirrinobud  Cuiiiugaby, 
luid  bold  liiiu  tliftt  Uo  WHS  wnntcd  williont. 

Onr  hero  retired  nnpcrcoivod.  A  dcnpntob  had  arrived 
for  him  from  lioiidon.  Without  any  prescience  of  its  pnr- 
poao,  he  novortlmliMW  lircjko  the  senl  with  a  trerahlirB  hand, 
Hill  presence  wna  immiHiiutoly  dcsirud  in  town  :  Lord  Mon- 
niuutb  was  di;iuL 


I 


CHAPTER  n. 

T1119  wui  a  criain  in  the  life  of  Coningnby  ;  yet,  like  many 
critical  ei>ocha,  the  pursou  most  int4iroiit«d  in  it  was  Dot 
Bufficiently  aware  of  it«  olianicter.  The  Hrst  fooling  which 
be  expurienood  at  the  intulli^nce  vaa  ainuore  aflliction. 
He  waa  fond  of  his  grandfather;  had  rocoivcid  great  kind- 
ness from  him,  and  nt  a  period  of  life  when  it  was  most 
welcome.  The  nuglect  and  hardships  of  his  ourly  years, 
iostood  of  leaving  a  prejudiou  ^uinst  one  who,  by  dome, 
might  lie  cataomrd  thdr  author,  hod  by  their  cantrosb 
<mly  rendered  Coiiingsby  moro  keenly  setwiblo  of  tlm  so- 
liuitade  and  enjoyment  which  bad  been  lavialiod  on  his 
happy  youth. 

The  noxt  improsgion  on  his  mind  van  nndonbtedly  a 
natural  and  reosunnblo  speaulalion  on  the  etTecl  of  tliis 
bei-eavement  on  his  fortunes,  t/ord  Monmouth  hod  more 
than  once  assured  Coningshy  tliat  be  had  provided  for  him 
as  became  a  near  relative  ta  whom  bo  was  attached,  and 
in  n  manner  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
an  English  gentleman.  The  albwaneo  which  Lord  Mon. 
month  bad  made  him,  as  considerable  as  usually  accorded 


to  the  eldest  s 


;nltby  peers,    might  jnstify  him  in 


eAtimaling  his  future  patrimony  as  extremely  lunplo.     Ho 
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WM  Airare,  indeed,  that  at  a  gabseqnent  period  his  grand- 
fnther  had  projected  for  him  fortimos  of  a  still  more  c\c- 
rated  character  He  looked  to  Coningsby  as  the  fiitun 
repreReotative  of  an  ancient  barony,  and  had  been  pnrchas- 
ing  territory  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  title.  But 
Coningsby  did  not  by  any  means  firmly  reckon  on  these 
Tiews  being  realised.  Ue  had  a  suspicion  Lliat  in  thwart- 
ing the  wishea  of  his  grandfather  in  not  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  Darlford,  be  had  at  the  moment  arrest«d  arrange- 
ments nhich,  from  the  t«iio  of  Lord  Monmonth'e  oosunn- 
nication,  he  believed  were  then  in  progress  for  that  pur- 
pose 1  and  he  thought  it  improbable,  with  his  knowledge  of 
Ids  grandfather's  habits,  that  Lord  ^[onmoutb  had  fonnd 
either  time  or  inclination  to  remime  before  his  decease  the 
completion  of  these  plans.  Indeed  there  was  a  pei'iod  when, 
in  adopting  the  course  which  ho  pursued  with  roRpect  to 
Darlford,  Coningsby  was  well  aware  that  he  psnllod  more 
than  the  large  fortune  which  was  to  accompany  the  barony. 
Had  not  a  separation  between  Lord  Alonmout  h  and  his  wife 
taken  place  siiaaltanoously  with Coningsby'sdlfierence  with 
his  grandfather,  he  was  conscious  that  the  conseqiienceB 
might  have  been  even  altogether  fatal  to  his  prospects ;  bat 
the  absence  of  bor  evil  iufiui-nce  at  snch  a  conjuncture,  its 
permanent  removal,  indeed,  from  the  scene,  coupled  with 
his  fortooate  thongh  not  formal  reconciliation  with  Lord 
Monmouth,  had  long  e^  banished  from  his  memory  all 
those  apprehensions  to  which  he  had  felt  it  impossible  at 
the  time  to  dhut  his  eves.  Before  he  left  town  for  Scotland 
be  had  made  a  farewell  visit  to  his  grandfather,  who,  though 
not  as  cordial  as  in  old  days,  had  been  gracious ;  and 
CJoningsby,  during  his  eicarsion  to  the  moors,  and  his 
vftrioQS  visits  to  the  country,  had  continued  at  intervals  tn 
write  to  his  erandfather,  as  had  been  for  some  years  his 
mstom.  On  the  whole,  with  an  indefimte  feeling  which,  in 
spite  of  many  a  rational  effort,  did  nevertheless  haunt  his 
mind,  tliat  this  great  and  sudden  event  might  exercise  a 
vast  and  bene6aial  influence  oa  his  worldly  position,  Co- 
ningsby could  not  but  feel  some  consolation  in  the  affliction 
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whifili  hi>  sincoroly  experienced,  in  tlic  hopo  tliat  ho  might 
nt  all  ovcnls  now  oOer  to  Edith  a  hntae  wortliy  of  her 
oliarmfl,  lier  virtues,  B.nd  bur  love. 

Althoagh  he  had  tiol  seen  her  nince  their  homed  yet 
nwoot  reconciliation  iu  the  grirdcns  of  Lady  Evering^ham, 
(Joningaliy  wiva  never  long  withont  indirect  inlelUttonoo  of 
the  incidonta  of  hur  life  ;  nnd  the  corrcspondenco  botweon 
Lady  Everinglum  and  Hcaiy  Sydney,  white  thoy  wnre  ot 
the  moors,  had  apprisoj  him  thut  Lord  Deaumimoir's  suit 
had  tfimiiaated  uiiaaceoaBruIly  almost  it ii media ttsly  after  his 
brother  had  quitlod  London. 

It  wn«  \aie  in  the  evening  when  Coningsby  arrived  in 
town ;  ho  called  at  ouce  on  Lord  Eskdale,  who  was 
one  of  LoitI  Monraonth's  executors  ;  and  he  persuaded 
(.'Oningsby,  whom  he  eaw  dcpreased,  to  dine  with  him 
nlone. 

*  Yon  sboald  not  be  seen  at  a  club,'  Boid  the  gnod-tiatnrcd 
puer ;  '  and  I  remumljer  myself  in  old  days  what  wiifl  the 
woHlth  of  an  Albanian  larder." 

Lord  Enkdale,  at  diuner,  talked  fVanlcly  of  the  diapoaition 
of  Lord  Monmouth's  property.  He  spoko  m  »  matter  of 
course  titat  Coningsby  was  hia  gmndrn.thcr'a  principal 
brir. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  bo  happier  with  a  large 
fortune  ? '  said  Lord  EskdnJe.  '  It  is  a  troublesome  thing : 
nobody  is  satisfied  with  what  you  do  with  it ;  very  oflen  not 
yourself  To  maint&in  an  equable  expenditure ;  not  to 
spend  too  much  on  one  thing,  too  little  on  another,  is  an 
art.  There  must  bo  a  harmony,  a  keeping,  in  diaburse- 
inent,  which  very  few  men  have.  Great  wealth  wearies. 
The  thing  to  have  is  about  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  tbs 
world  to  think  you  have  only  five.  There  ia  aouie  enjoy- 
ment then  ;  one  is  let  alone.  Bat  tlio  instant  yon  have  a 
lai^  fortune,  duties  commenee.  And  then  impurlent  fel- 
lows borrow  your  money  ;  and  if  yon  nak  them  for  it  again, 
they  go  about  town  snying  yon  are  a  screw.' 

Lord  Monmouth  had  died  suddenly  at  hia  Riohmond 
villa,  which  latterly  he  never  (loittcd,  at  a  Uttle  sup^r, 
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no  persona  nebr  bim  bat  tliose  who  were  amunitig. 
Be  Eoddeoly  faond  be  ooold  nut  lift  bis  glass  to  Ids  lips, 
nnd  beic^  extremely  polite,  waited  a  f«w  miuntes  before  lie 
naked  Cloiilde,  wbo  was  eioguig  a  eparkJing  drmkiug-soiig, 
lo  do  him  that  eervice.  When,  io  accordaniio  with  hia 
reqaest,  she  reached  him,  it  wits  too  late.  The  ladioa 
shrieked,  being  Frighteucd:  at  fii-st  the;  were  in  despnir, 
hat.  after  refiection,  tbey  evinced  some  intention  of  plnn- 
liering  the  honae.  VilJebecqne,  who  was  absent  al  the 
moment,  arrived  in  time ;  and  everybody  became  orderly 
and  bivko  II -hearted. 

The  body  had  been  removed  to  Monmontli  House,  where 
it  had  been  embalmed  and  bud  in  state.  The  foneral  was 
not  numerously  attended.  There  was  nobody  in  town  j 
some  diatingaiehed  connections,  however,  came  np  from  Ui« 
oonntry,  though  it  was  a  period  inconvenient  fur  such 
movements.  AAer  the  funeral,  the  will  was  to  be  read  is 
tiie  principal  saloon  of  Monmouth  House,  one  of  those 
gorfieons  apartments  that  hnd  excited  tbe  boyish  wonder 
of  Coningsby  on  his  first  visit  to  that  paternal  roof^  and 
BOW  bung  in  black,  adorned  with  the  escutcheon  of  tliu 
doceaeed  peer. 

The  testamentary  dispoHitions  of  the  late  lord  were  still 
iinknawn,  though  the  names  of  bis  eiectttors  bad  been 
nnnonnced  I7  hia  family  sohcitor,  in  whose  custody  the 
will  and  codicils  had  always  remained.  The  executors 
nndei-  the  will  were  Lord  Eskdale,  llr.  Ormsby,  and  Mr, 
Rigby.  By  a  Bnbseqtieut  appointment  Sidouia  had  been 
ndded.  All  tliese  individuals  were  now  present.  Coningsby, 
who  had  been  chief  mourner,  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
I  he  solicitor,  wbo  sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  round 
which,  in  groups,  were  mnged  all  who  bad  attended  tU« 
funeral,  including  several  of  tbe  superior  memboi's  of  tlio 
household,  among  them  W.  Villebecque. 

The  Bolicit/ir  rose  and  explained  that  though  Lord  Slon- 
mouth  hnd  been  in  the  habit  of  very  frequently  adding 
codicils  to  his  will,  the  origintvl  will,  however  changed  or 
modified,  had  never  been  revoked ;  it  was  therefore  neces- 
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U17  to  commoncu  by  readin)^  that  instmrneiit;.  So  wijiog, 
liesat  dowu,  and  breaking  the  BoaJeof  a  large  packet,  he  pro- 
(laccd  tho  will  uf  Philiji  Augnatos,  Marquess  of  Mocmoath, 
which  had  been  retained  in  hi»i  custody  since  its  execntioii. 

By  iLia  will,  of  the  date  of  1829,  the  aura  of  lO.OOOi. 
i  loft  to  Coniogaby,  then  unknown  to  hia  grand- 
father ;  the  Hame  sum  to  Mr.  Higby.  There  waa  a  great 
uiimher  of  lei^ics,  none  of  superior  amonnt,  most  of  them 
of  loBS :  theiie  were  chic6y  lefl  to  old  mivie  comgianions,  and 
women  in  varions  conntrioa.  There  waa  an  almoHt  incon- 
ceivable number  of  fmall  annuities  to  faithful  servants, 
decayed  actors,  and  obecnre  foreigners.  The  residue  of  hia 
[wrsonal  estate  was  lefl  to  four  gentlemen,  tliroe  of  whom 
had  quitted  thia  world  before  tlie  lector;  the  beqnesta, 
therefore,  had  lapsed.  The  fourth  residnary  legatee,  in 
whom,  according  to  the  terma  of  the  will,  all  would  have 
consequently  centred,  was  Mr,  Rigby. 

There  ibllowed  several  codicils  which  did  not  muterialtj 
afTect  the  previona  disposition ;  one  of  them  leaving  a 
legacy  of  20,000i.  to  the  Princeea  Colonna;  until  ibny 
arrived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1632,  when  a  codicil 
incrcnaed  the  10,0001.  left  aiider  the  will  to  Coningsby  to 
50.000J. 

After  Coningsby'a  visit  to  the  Castle  in  1836  a  very  im- 
portant change  occurred  in  the  dispoRition  of  Lord  Mon- 
iiioutli'a  estate.  The  legacy  of  50,0(i0i.  in  his  favour  wna 
revoked,  and  the  same  aom  left  to  llie  Prineess  Luoretia. 
A  similar  amount  was  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Rigby  ;  and  Co- 
ningsby  was  left  wte  residuary  legatee. 

The  marriage  led  to  a  considerable  modiScation.  Ac 
eetate  of  about  nuie  thousa,nd  a  year,  wliiah  Ijord  Monmoath 
had  himself  purchased,  and  waa  therefore  in  his  own  dis- 
position, waa  lefl  to  ConingHby.  The  legucy  to  Mr.  Rigby 
waa  rednced  to  20,000^,  and  the  whole  of  his  residue  lelt 
to  his  issue  by  Lady  Monmouth.  Tu  ease  be  died  without 
issue,  the  estate  bequeathed  to  Coningaby  to  be  tak<in  into 
aoconut,  and  the  roaidue  tljen  to  be  divided  equally  betwoan 
Lady  Monmouth  and  Ids  ^adson.     It  was  nnder   this 
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instnuneut  that  Sidonia  bad  been  appointed  an  exeontor, 
and  to  whom  Lord  Monmoalli  left,  among  others,  the  oela> 
brat«d  picture  of  the  Holy  Familj  by  Mnrillo,  as  his  friend 
had  oft«D  admired  it.  To  Lord  Eskdate  he  lefl  all  bia 
fonude  miniaiurss,  and  U)  Mr.  Ormaby  his  rare  and  splendid 
cuUection  of  French  novels,  and  all  his  vines,  except  his 
Tokay,  which  be  left,  with  his  library,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
tbongb  this  legacy  was  aAerwards  revoked,  in  conseqaenoa 
of  Sir  Robert's  condnct  about  the  Irish  corporations. 

Tlte  eolicitor  paased  and  begged  permission  to  send  for  a 
glass  of  water.  While  this  wad  arrangieg  there  was  a 
marmar  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  bat  little  disposition 
to  conversation  among  those  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lawyer. 
Coningsby  was  silent,  his  brow  a  little  knit.  Mr.  Righy 
was  pale  and  restless,  bat  said  nothieg.  Mr.  Ormsby  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  ofiereil  bis  box  to  Lord  Kskdale,  who 
was  next  to  him.  They  exchanged  gliLMcee,  and  made  soma 
ohserration  about  the  weather.  8idonia  stood  apart,  with  bis 
arms  folded.  He  had  not,  of  course,  attended  the  funeral,  nor 
bad  he  as  yet  exchanged  any  reci^nitton  with  Coningaby. 

'  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  the  solicitor, '  if  yon  please,  I  will 
proceed.' 

They  came  to  the  year  18S9,  the  year  Conlngsby  was  at 
Hellingsley.  This  appeared  to  be  a  critical  period  in  the 
fortunes  of  Lady  Monmouth ;  while  Coningsby's  reached 
to  the  culminating  point.  Mr.  Rigby  was  reduced  to  his 
original  legacy  nnder  the  will  of  lO.OiXK. ;  a  sum  of  equal 
auiODot  wan  bequent  bed  to  Armand  Villebccqne,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  Giithful  services ;  all  the  dispositions  in  favour 
of  Lady  Monmouth  were  revoked,  and  she  was  limited  to 
her  moderate  jointure  of  3,000^  per  annum,  under  the 
marriage  settlement ;  while  everything,  without  reserve,  was 
loft  absolutely  to  Coningsby. 

A  subsequent  codicil  determined  that  the  lO.OOOZ.  left 
to  Sir.  Rigby  should  be  eqoally  divided  between  him  and 
Liician  Gay ;  but  as  some  compensation  Lord  Monmooth 
lelt  to  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas  Righy  the  boat  of 
that  gentleman,  which  be  had  himself  presented   tn  his 
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TionlaUip,  uaA  wliiuli  at  bis  desire,  luul  been  placed  in  the 
veBlibule  at  Coaiagsby  Cjiatle,  from  the  nmiabb  motive  tbat 
niW  Lord  Uonmoutb's  dcccfise  Mr.  Rij^Iiy  might  witili,  per- 
Impg,  to  present  it  to  snmo  other  IVieud. 

liord  l'i»kdiilo  and  Mr.  Orniaby  took  cam  not  fo  ctitoli 
ihe  oyo  of  Mr.  Higby.  As  for  Coningsby.  Iio  brw  nobody. 
Ho  nuuntaineil,  during  tho  extmordinivry  sitmition  in  which 
he  WHB  pla<!cd,  a  firm  demeanonr  i  bnt acruDC  and  regulated 
na  he  appeared  lo  tbe  Hi)ectiilora,  his  nerves  were  really 
strung  to  a  high  pitch. 

There  was  yet  unothor  codicil.  It  bor«  tho  dale  of  June 
1840,  and  \ri\£  made  at  Urighton,  immcdialuly  after  tlic 
sepnmtidn  with  Ijiuly  Sftoumoiilh.  It  was  tbu  sight  of  tbia 
instrumunttliut  sustained  Righy  at  llua  givat  emergency. 
He  bad  a  wild  conviction  that,  ai1«r  all,  it  must  set  all 
right.  Uo  felt  aiuureil  that,  naJjady  Monmonth  bad  already 
l«Bn  diBpoBcd  of,  it  muHt  {irincipaUy  rofcr  to  the  disir.- 
hpritance  of  Uoningsby,  Bocui-od  by  Rigby's  woU-tiinwl 
iind  malignaut  miBruproscnlations  of  what  bud  occurred  in 
Lancashire  during  the  preceding  suniuier.  And  then  lo 
whom  ooald  Lord  Monmouth  leave  his  money  ¥  However 
be  might  cut  and  carve  np  his  fortnnca,  Higby*  ^'"^  t<s\M>- 
cially  at  a  moment  wlion  ho  hitd  so  served  hini,  must  conio 
iu  for  a  considorabli^  slice. 

His  prescitiut  inind  was  right.  All  tho  dispoHltians  in 
fcvour  of  '  my  grandson  Harry  Coningsby '  ivere  revoked  ; 
and  bo  inherited  from  his  grandfather  only  the  interest  of 
the  snm  of  lO.OOOi.  which  had  been  originally  boqaealiicd 
to  him  in  bis  orphan  boyhood.  The  executors  had  the 
power  of  inveetiiig  the  principal  in  any  way  they  thought 
proper  fcr  his  a<lvanccmont  in  life,  provided  always  it  was 
not  placed  in  '  the  capital  stock  of  any  niannfactory.' 

Coningsby  turned  pale ;  ho  lost  bis  absti'acteii  look  i  bo 
caught  tho  eye  of  Rigby  ;  be  rciid  iJiu  latent  malice  of  that 
novcrthcletjs  anxiooB  countenance.  Whal,  passed  throngh 
the  mind  and  being  of  CouingKby  was  thought  and  sensa- 
liou  enough  for  a  year  i  but  it  wu^  as  tho  Dosli  that  reveals 
B  whole  ooniitry,  yet  ceases  to  bo  ere  one  can  say  it  ligbteua. 
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There  wim  n  rrveliition  to  liim  of  an  inwftrd  power  tlwt 
should  baffle  these  coQTentional  calamities,  a  natural  and 
ncred  confidence  in  his  yoath  and  health,  and  knowledge 
and  convictions.  E^en  the  recollection  of  Edith  was  not 
nnaccompanied  with  some  saataining  associntions.  At  least 
the  mightieat  foe  to  their  anion  wai  departed. 

All  this  was  the  imprension  of  vi  instant,  simnltaneons 
with  the  reading  of  the  words  of  form  with  which  tlio  last 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  Marqncss  of  Monmouth 
left  the  snm  of  30,0001.  to  Arniand  Villebecqno ;  and  all 
the  rest,  residue,  aud  remitinder  of  his  unentailed  property, 
whorcsoeTer,  and  whatsoever  it  night  be,  amoanting  in 
valne  to  nearly  a  milliou  sterling,  was  given,  devised,  and 
bequeathed  to  Flora,  commonly  called  Flora  Villebeciinc, 
tlie  step-child  of  the  said  Armand  Villebecque,  '  bat  whoia 
my  natural  danghtor  by  Marie  Estelle  Matteau,  an  actress 
at  the  Th^&tre  Franfais  in  the  years  1811-15,  by  the  name 
of  Stella.' 
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'  This  is  a  crash  ! '  said  Couingsby,  with  a  grave  rather 
tlian  agitated  countenance,  to  Sidonia,  aa  his  friend  came 
up  to  greet  him,  withont,  however,  any  expression  of  con- 
dolence. 

'  This  time  next  year  von  will  not  think  so,'  said  Sidonia. 

Coningsby  shnigged  his  shoulders. 

'  The  principal  annoyance  of  this  BOrt  of  miscarriage,' 
daid  Sidonia,  '  is  the  condolence  of  the  gentle  world.  I 
think  we  may  now  depart.  1  am  going  home  to  dine. 
Come,  and  discuss  your  position.  For  the  present  we  will 
not  8])eak  of  it.'  So  saying,  Sidonia  good-naturedly  got 
Coningsby  out  of  the  room. 

They  walked  together  to  Sidonia's  house  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  neither  of  them  making  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  catastrophe ;    Sidonia  inquiring  where  he  had  been. 


wl.irt  be  had  been  doing,  sinca  tliey  lust  met,  ami  liimHolf 
ponvcndiig  in  bin  usnal  vein,  tbougli  with  a  little  more  feol- 
ing  in  hiH  muiner  than  wait  his  custom.  When  thsy  liad 
arrived  tbere,  Sidonift  ordered  their  dinner  iiiHtantlj,  and 
dai-ing  the  interval  between  the  commaad  and  its  ap|iear- 
Atiee,  lie  called  Cuningsby's  attention  to  an  old  Genrian 
(Nuutin^  hu  bad  just  received,  its  brilliunt  ooloutitig  and 
<)utuiit  eoHtnmen. 

'  KiLt,  and  ui  appetite  will  cnnic,'  eaid  Sidotiia,  when 
he  olservoil  Cuningisby  soraewliot  relnetjint.  *  Tnke  some 
or  tliat  Chablis:  it  will  put  you  right  i  yon  will  tind  it 
Utilioioas.' 

In  tbia  wAy  some  twenty  minatea  pasMi] ;  thoir  meal 
was  oiTor,  and  tbey  were  alone  togetbe'. 

'  I  have  been  iJiinking  all  thia  tin>e  of  yonr  ponitiun.' 
B&id  Sidonia. 

'  A  sorry  one  I  fear,'  said  Coniogshy, 

'I  rually  cannot  flee  that,' said  big  friond.  'Yon  buva 
cxjicriencod  tliia  morning  a  disappointment,  bnt  not  a 
iMilamity.  IT  you  had  lost  yowr  eye  it  woald  have  I)oeii  a 
oiUujnity :  no  combination  of  i^irmimstmiDcs  could  have 
given  you  another.  There  ai-e  ically  no  tuiaerics  except 
natni-al  tuiscrioB;  conventional  miHi'ortunes  are  mere  illa- 
Biona.  Wbnt  aeems  conventionally,  in  a  limitod  view,  4 
groat  misfortHne,  if  subeeqnently  viewed  iu  ila  rcsnlts,  is 
ol'leu  the  happiest  incident  in  one's  life.' 

'I  bopo  the  day  may  come  when  I  may  feel  thin,' 

'  Now  is  the  moment  wlien  pbilosopliy  is  of  ase  ;  that  in 
to  Bay,  now  is  the  moment  when  you  should  clearly  com- 
prehend the  circumiituueea  which  surround  you.  Holiday 
philosophy  is  meru  idleness.  You  thitik,  for  example,  that 
yon  have  jant  ezperiunccd  a  grunt  calamity,  because  you 
have  lost  the  fortune  on  which  you  connted  ?  ' 

'1  iuusc  nay  I  do.' 

'I  auk  yon  again,  which  would  yoo  have  rather  lost, 
your  gnuiaiBther's  iobcritance  or  your  right  leg  ? ' 

■  iiioat  certainly  my  inheritance.' 

'Or  your  left  arm  i" 
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'  Still  the  inheritance.' 

*  Would  you  have  received  the  Inheritance  on  coodilioD 
that  your  front  teeth  Bhoold  be  knocked  out  ?  ' 

*  No.* 

'  Would  you  have  given  ufi  a  year  of  your  life  for  that 
forttme  trebled  ? ' 

'  EvcD  at  twonty-throe  I  would  have  refused  the  terma.* 

'  Come,  come,  Coniiigsby,  the  caJamity  coanot  be  very 
great.' 

'  Why,  yon  have  put  it  in  an  ingenious  point  of  view ; 
Mid  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  convince  a  man,  that  ho  should 
be  content  who  baa  lost  everything.' 

'  Yon  have  a  great  many  things  at  this  moment  that  you 
separately  prcfcsr  to  the  fortune  that  yon  have  forfeited. 
How  then  can  you  bo  said  to  have  lost  everything  ?  ' 

'  What  have  I  ?  '  siud  Coningsby,  despondlngly. 

*  ITou  have  health,  youth,  good  looks,  great  abilitdes,  con- 
siderable knowledge,  a  fine  conrage,  a  lofty  spirit,  and  no 
contemptible  experience.  With  each  of  these  qualities  one 
might  make  a  fortune  ;  the  combination  ought  to  command 
the  highest.' 

'You  console  mo,'  said  Coningsby,  with  a  faint  blnshand 
a  fainter  smile. 

'  I  teach  you  the  truth.  That  is  always  solacing.  I 
think  yoa  are  a  moat  fortunate  yonng  man ;  1  should  not 
have  tiionght  yon  more  fortunate  if  yon  had  been  yonr 
grandfather's  heir;  perhaps  less  so.  Bnt  I  wish  you  to 
comprehend  yonr  position :  if  yon  andurstand  it  you  will 
cease  to  lament.' 

'  Bnt  what  should  I  do  ?  ' 

'  Bring  your  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  right  object.  I 
make  yoa  no  offers  of  fortune,  bocnnse  I  know  you  would 
not  accept  them,  and  indeed  I  have  no  wish  to  see  you  a 
loonger  in  life.  If  you  had  inherited  a  great  patrimony, 
it  is  possible  yoor  natural  character  and  previous  culture 
might  have  Bavcd  yon  from  its  paralysing  influence  ;  but  it 
is  a  question,  even  with  you.  Now  jou  are  free ;  that  is  to 
say,  yon  ore  Irec,  If  you  are  not  in  debt.     A  man  who  has 
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lint  Mum  tliB  world,  wlioeo  fttncy  ia  lianwspfl  witli  glittorii.g 
ituagOH  of  [tleuaures  he  baa  nover  ez])eri«Dced,  cannot  livo 
on  800^  per  annum ;  but  jou  can.  You  have  nothing  to 
hnnnt  jonr  tlioiights,  or  diHtnrb  the  abHtrnct.ion  of  your 
ctndieB.  Ton  hnve  xccn  the  moat  beautiful  women ;  yon 
hiive  biinquelod  in  jinliu'ns ;  you  know  wliat  heroes,  and 
wits,  and  sUtosDien  arc  made  of:  and  yon  can  draw  on 
your  memory  iiiatoad  of  your  imagination  for  all  those 
dazsUng  and  interesting  objects  that  make  the  inexperi- 
encod  rostlexs,  nnd  are  the  cnuae  of  what  are  called  acrnpcs. 
Itut  you  con  do  nothing  if  you  be  in  debt.  Tou  must  bo 
(Vl-o.  Before,  therefore,  we  proceed,  I  muBt  bog  you  to  be 
fmnk  on  this  head.  If  yon  have  any  absolnto  or  contingent 
'uoumbrancos,  tell  roe  of  them  witliciut  reserve,  and  pormiti 
■no  to  clotti-  them  at  once  to  any  amount.  Yon  will  sen- 
KJbly  obligo  me  in  so  doing :  becanse  I  am  interested  in 
wcttcbing  your  career,  and  if  the  nieer  start  with  a  clog 
my  psychological  observalious  will  be  imperfect.' 

'  Yon  aru,  indeed,  a  friend  ;  and  had  I  debts  I  would  ask 
yon  to  pay  them,  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  grand- 
father was  so  lavish  in  bis  allowance  to  mo  that  I  never 
got  into  diflionltiea.  Besides,  tliero  are  horses  and  things 
(vithout  end  wluch  I  must  sell,  and  money  at  Drnm- 
monds".' 

'  That  will  produce  your  outfit,  whatever  the  course  yen 
ndopt.  I  conceive  thoio  are  too  careers  which  deserve  yoor 
oonsidemtion.  In  the  firet  pliKe  there  ia  Diplomacy.  If 
you  decide  upon  that,  I  eiui  assist  you.  lliere  exist 
between  me  and  the  Minister  such  relations  that  I  can  at 
once  secure  you  that  first  atcp  which  is  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. After  that,  much,  if  not  all,  depends  on  yourself. 
But  I  could  advance  you,  provided  you  were  capable.  Yon 
nhould,  at  leEkst,  not  languish  for  want  of  prefermi^nt.  In 
an  important  post,  I  could  throw  in  your  way  advunlageB 
which  would  soon  permit  you  to  control  cabinets,  Infor- 
mation commonda  the  world.  1  doubt  not  your  saccods, 
nnd  for  such  a  career,  apocdy.  Lot  us  assume  it  oa  a  fact. 
Is  it  a  result  satisfactory  P    Suppose  yourself  in  a  doxon 
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jfKTB  ft  Plenipotentiary  at  a  chief  court,  or  at  a  critical 
post,  with  a  red  ribbon  and  the  Privr  Council  in  immediato 
perepectiTe ;  and,  aflar  a  lengthened  career,  a  penaioa  and  u 
peerage.  Would  that  aatisfy  jon  ?  Yoa  don't  look  excited. 
I  am  hardly  sarprised.  In  yoar  position  it  would  not 
HBtiafy  me.  A  Diplomatist  is,  after  all,  a  phantom.  Theru 
is  a  want  of  nationality  about  his  being.  I  always  look 
upon  Diplomalista  aa  the  Hebrews  of  politics ;  without 
country,  political  creeds,  popular  convictions,  that  strong 
ivatily  of  existence  which  pervades  the  career  of  an  emi- 
uent  citizen  in  a  &ee  and  great  country.* 

*  Tou  read  my  thoughts,'  said  Coningsby.  '  I  should  be 
tony  to  sever  myself  from  England.' 

'  There  remains  then  the  other,  the  greater,  the  nobler 
career,'  said  Sidonia,  '  which  in  England  may  give  you 
all,  the  Bar.  I  am  absolutely  persuaded  that  with  the 
requisite  qnalific&tionR,  and  with  pertteverance,  saocess  at 
the  Bar  is  certain.  It  may  be  retarded  or  precipitated  by 
circumstances,  but  cannot  be  ultimately  affected.  Yon 
have  a  right  to  count  with  your  friends  on  no  lack  of 
opportunities  when  you  are  ripe  for  them.  Tou  appear  to 
me  to  have  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  Bar ;  and 
you  may  count  on  that  perseverance  whioh  is  indispenaablo, 
for  the  reason  I  have  before  mentioned,  because  it  will  be 
sustained  by  your  experience.' 

'  I  have  resolved,'  said  Coningahy ;  '  I  will  try  for  Uia 
Great  Seal.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Alonb  in  hia  chambers,  no  longer  under  the  sustaining 
influence  of  Sidonia's  converse  and  counsel,  the  shades  of 
night  descending  and  bearing  gloom  to  the  gloomy,  all  the 
excitement  of  his  spirit  evaporated,  tlie  beiu-t  of  Coningsby 
sank.  All  now  depended  on  himself,  and  in  that  self  be 
hod  no  trust.     Why  should  he  succeed  ?     Success  wac  the 
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most  tura  of  resalte.  Tbouxouda  Cut;  omta  tnampli. 
Aj)d  even  aacceu  could  only  bo  condQcted  to  him  by  tho 
course  of  miiny  years.  Kid  career,  even  if  proaperonB,  wiia 
now  to  commence  l>y  tlie  graateat  aacFifice  whtcb  the  heiut 
cjf  miiQ  could  be  called  upon  to  sustain.  Upon  tlie  attiru- 
nltitr  of  his  fortunes  bo  must  immolate  liis  tirnt  luid  en- 
during love.  Before,  ho  hod  a  porilona  position  to  offer 
Editli ;  DOW  he  had  none.  The  future  might  then  have 
aided  them  ;  thero  wna  no  combination  which  could  improve 
hia  present.  Under  any  circnmstancca  he  must,  after  all 
hia  thoughts  and  studios,  commence  a  new  novitini«,  and 
before  he  could  enter  the  arena  must  pass  years  of  silent 
and  obscure  preparation,  'Twaa  very  bitt«r.  He  lookud 
up,  hia  eye  caught  that  drawing  of  the  towers  of  HelUngslcy 
which  she  had  given  him  in  the  days  of  their  liappy  hearta. 
That  was  all  that  waa  lo  remain  of  their  loves,  Jie  was  to 
bear  it  to  tho  iiiture  scene  of  hia  labours,  to  remind  tiiin 
through  revolving  yearn  of  tiiil  and  routine,  that  ho  too 
liud  hod  hia  romance,  had  rnumed  in  fair  gnrdena,  and 
whispered  in  willing  ears  tho  secrets  of  his  poKsion.  That 
drawing  was  to  beoome  the  altar- piui^e  of  bis  life. 

Coningsby  passed  an  agitated  night  of  broken  sleep, 
waking  often  with  a  couaciousneas  of  haviug  esporieuctid 
some  groat  misforlnne,  yet  with  an  indetinite  oouccp- 
tioD  of  itd  nature.  He  woke  exhacsted  and  dispirited.  It 
was  a  gloomy  dny,  a  raw  north-easter  blowing  up  the 
cloisters  of  the  Albany,  in  which  the  fog  vroa  lingering,  the 
newspaper  cm  his  breakfaflU table,  full  of  rumoured  par. 
tieulara  of  hia  grandfather's  will,  which  bad  of  course  been 
duly  digested  by  all  who  kntiw  him.  What  a  coutnut  to 
St.  Genevieve !  To  the  bright,  bracing  morn  of  that  merry 
ChriatmSkS  !  That  mdiant  and  cheerful  scene,  and  those 
gracious  and  beaming  personagua,  seemed  another  world  and 
order  of  beings  to  the  one  he  now  inhabit«d,  and  the  people 
with  whom  be  must  now  commune.  The  Great  Seal  indeed! 
It  was  the  wild  excitement  of  despair,  the  (ren/ied  hops 
that  blends  inevitably  with  absolute  ruin,  that  could  alone 
buve  inspired  such  a  hallucinetiou  I     ilia  unstrung  bMrt 
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deeerted  Iiim.  Ula  euergiea  coold  nllj  no  ratire.  lie  pvre 
orders  tliiit  he  waa  at  home  to  no  uiiu ;  und  m  his  moiiiiug 
gowu  and  slipperB,  with  his  feet  n-'siiiig  on  the  fireplat'e, 
the  once  liigU-Bouled  and  uoblo-hearted  Coniiif^Bby  dL-livensl 
himself  up  to  dnspair. 

The  day  passed  id  a  dark  trance  rather  than  a  rererie. 
Nothing  rose  to  bia  conscioosnoas-  He  was  like  a  particle 
or  chaoa ;  at  the  best,  a  glimmering  entity  of  some  shadowy 
Uadee.  Towards  eveuing  the  wind  changed,  the  fog  dis- 
{wrfied,  there  came  a  clear  Starry  night,  brisk  and  bright, 
Coningsby  roased  himself,  dressud,  and  wrapping  his 
oloak  around  him,  sallied  forth.  Once  more  in  the  mighty 
streets,  eurroiinded  by  niilliona,  his  petty  griefs  and  persouaJ 
fortnneB  iLssumed  their  proper  jtosition.  Well  bod  Stdonia 
tanght  him,  view  everything  in  its  relation  to  the  rest. 
'Tis  the  secret  of  all  wisdom.  Here  was  Ibe  mightiest  of 
modem  cilies;  the  rival  even  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient.  Whctlior  he  inherited  or  forlbited  foi'tuiies,  wliat 
was  it  to  the  passing  throng  ?  They  would  not.  ehase  bis 
■pleiidour,  or  bia  luxury,  or  liia  comfort.  But  a  word  from 
his  Up,  a  thought  from  his  brain,  expressed  ot  the  right 
time,  at  the  right  place,  might  tarn  their  hearts,  might 
inBuenee  their  passions,  mii^ht  chatty  their  opinions,  might 
affect  their  destiny.  Nothing  is  great  but  the  pereonaL 
As  civilisation  advances,  the  accidents  of  life  become  each 
day  less  important.  The  power  of  man,  liis  grcatueas  and 
his  glory,  depend  on  essential  qoaliliea.  Bruins  every  day 
become  more  preeions  than  blood.  Yon  mnst  give  men 
new  ideas,  yoo  must  teach  them  new  words,  yua  must 
modify  their  manuera,  yon  mnst  change  their  laws,  you 
must  root  out  prejudices,  snbvert  convictions,  if  you  wish 
to  be  great.  Greatnens  no  longer  depends  on  rentals,  the 
world  is  too  rich ;  nor  dd  pedigrees,  the  world  is  tuu 
ku  owing. 

*  The  greatness  of  this  city  destroys  my  miseiy,'  said 
Coningsby,  'and  my  genina  shall  oonquer  its  greatness!" 

This  (Muviction  of  power  in  the  midst  of  despair  was  a 
revelation  of  lutrinsio  stjvngth.     It  is  indeed  the  test  of  a 
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creative  spirit.  From  tbat  moment  all  potty  feara  for  tun 
ordinary  futuro  qaitted  liim.  Ho  Ibit  that  ho  lonst  !«• 
propiirix]  for  groat  gacrificL'S,  for  iiiliitite  sufruring ;  that 
there  must  dovulvo  on  him  a  bitter  iiibLTitancv  of  ubscarity, 
Ktrugi^le^  envy,  aod  hatred,  valgar  prejudice,  base  ontioiam, 
pntty  huBtilitJiiH,  but  the  dawn  would  break,  and  the  hour 
arrive,  when  the  welcome  morning  hymn  of  his  iiucc«aa  and 
Ilia  fame  would  sound  and  be  ro-ochoud. 

Ho  returned  to  his  rooms ;  calm,  ruKolul«.  Ho  elept  tha 
drep  sleep  of  a  mnii  void  of  anxiety,  that  has  neither  liopu 
nor  fear  to  hannl  bis  vlHiouM,  hut  in  prt'jiaroil  to  rise  on  the 
morrow  cuUeotcd  for  the  great  huumu  struggle. 

And  the  muraiiig  tame.  Freith,  vigorouM,  not  raab  or 
precipitate,  yet  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  idle  mediUu 
tioii,  Coniiigaby  already  resolved  at  oneo  to  quit  liis  present 
residence,  was  projecting  a  visit  to  some  le^l  quarter, 
where  be  intended  in  future  to  reside,  wbon  lint  servant 
brought  him  a  nolj>.  The  handwriting  was  feminine. 
The  note  wiis  from  Flora.  The  contents  were  brief.  She 
begged  Mr.  Cuningsby,  witli  great  eameatneBS,  to  do  her 
the  honour  and  the  kindness  of  calling  on  her  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  at  the  hotel  in  Urook  Street  where  she  now 
resided. 

It  was  an  interview  which  Goningsby  would  rutber  have 
avoided ;  yet  it  seemed  to  him,  after  a.  moment's  reflection, 
neither  just,  nor  kind,  nor  manly,  to  refuse  her  request. 
Flora  had  not  injured  him.  Slie  was,  after  all,  bis  kin. 
Wad  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  enriotu 
of  her  lot?  He  replied,  tliereforo,  that  in  an  hour  he 
would  wait  upon  her. 

In  an  hour,  then,  two  individuals  are  to  be  brought 
togetlier  whose  first  meeting  was  bold  under  oiroumstanoei 
most  strangely  diiTerent.  Then  Coningnby  was  the  patron, 
a  generous  and  spontaneous  one,  of  a  being  obscure,  almost 
friendless,  and  siuliiug  under  bitter  morti&cation.  Hi* 
favour  conld  not  be  the  less  appreciated  because  he  won 
the  choMen  relative  of  a  powerTnt  uoblo.  That  noble  wax 
no  mora;  his  vast  inboritanoe  bod  devolved  un  the  diens- 
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gnrdod,  even  despised  actre&B,  wliose  snfiering  emotiotig 
Cuningebj  had  tbun  Buothed,  and  ivhuse  fortune  lind  risen 
on  ihe  destruction  of  all  his  prospects,  and  tlie  biitk  of  all 
Ma  aspU'atiDii^. 

Flotti  was  aloae  when  Coningabj  was  ushered  into  llie 
room.  The  tixtremo  deliciuiy  of  her  appearenoe  waa  in- 
oroi«ed  b;  bar  deep  mouriiiug ;  and  ecatad  in  a  cushioned 
chair,  firom  which  she  Beemed  Ut  rise  with  tun  effort,  she 
ueruimly  presented  little  of  the  character  of  a  fortnnato 
and  prosporons  heiress. 

'Yon  are  very  gtwJ  to  cOMe  to  me,'  ehe  said,  fjiiutly 
smiling. 

Coningsby  extended  his  hand  to  Lor  afiectionatcly,  in 
which  she  placed  her  01m,  looking  down  much  embarraaaod. 

'  Ton  have  an  agreeable  aitoation  here,'  said  Cooingsby, 
tiying  to  hrealc  the  first  awkwardness  of  their  faceting. 

'  Yea ;  bnt  I  hope  not  to  stop  here  long.' 

'  Yon  are  going  abroad  ?  * 

'  No ;   I  hope  never  to  leave  England  1 ' 

I'horc  was  a  slight  paaso ;  and  tiien  Flora  sighed  and 

'  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon  on  a  sabject  that  gives  me  palu  ; 
yet  of  which  1  most  speak.  Yon  think  1  have  ii^ureiil 
yon?' 

'  1  am  sure,'  e^d  Cooingsby,  in  a  tone  of  great  kindness 
'tliatyoQ  could  injure  no  one.' 

'I  have  robbed  you  of  your  inheritance." 

'  It  was  not  mine  by  any  right,  legal  or  moral.  There 
were  others  who  might  have  urged  an  equal  claim  to  it; 
and  there  are  many  who  will  now  think  that  you  might 
have  prcfv-rred  a  superior  one.' 

•Yon  hiid  eneniipa;  I  was  not  one.  They  sooght  to 
benefit  themselves  by  injuring  you.  They  have  not  lK;ne- 
Gt«d  themselves ;  let  them  nub  say  that  they  have  at  least 
m  jo  red  yon,' 

'  We  will  uire  not  what  they  say,'  said  Coningsby ;  *  I 
can  sustain  my  lot.' 

'  Would  that  I  ooold  mine ! '  said  Flora.      She  nghtd 


HL^aia  with  n  downcwt  glance.  Then  liMiking  np  erabtK 
nwscU  mid  blitshuig  deeply,  §he  added,  '  I  wish  to  malnre 
tu  yiiu  that  fortune  of  which  I  luvo  uaconsctouAly  and 
nnwiUiuglj-  deprived  yott.' 

'The  fortnno  is  yours,  dear  Flora,  by  cvnry  right,'  su'd 
Cotungsby,  much  moved ;  'and  there  in  uu  one  wbo  wishes 
more  foi-veutly  that  it  may  coutributu  to  your  hjippinesa 
than  I  do.' 

'  It  ia  killing  me,"  utad  Flora,  mournfully ;  then  speaHng 
with  onuHual  animal.ioa,  with  a  degree  of  oxoitement,  she 
CM)utiniied,  *  I  most  tell  what  I  feel.  This  fort.une  U  yours. 
1  am  happy  in  the  inheritance,  if  yon  genoronsly  reeeive  it 
from  Die.  bdoauae  Provideuoo  bos  niade  me  the  means  of 
l)affling  your  enemies.  1  nover  thonght  to  be  so  happy  ns 
I  shall  bo  if  yon  will  genemuBly  tu.'cept  tliis  fortune,  always 
intonded  for  you.  1  liave  lived  then  for  a  purpose;  I  have 
not  lived  in  vuin  ;  1  have  returned  to  yon  Nome  servioe, 
however  bamblu,  for  all  your  goodness  to  me  in  my 
unliappinoss.' 

'  Tou  are,  as  I  have  ever  thought  you,  the  kindest  ftnd 
most  tender- hearted  of  beings.  But  you  misconceive  onr 
mutual  position)),  my  gentle  Flora,  The  cuKlom  of  the 
world  does  not  [lerinit  suidi  acts  to  either  of  us  as  yea 
ountemplttte.  The  fortune  JH  yoni-a.  It  is  loft  yon  by  one 
on  whose  uffeotiuuB  you  had  the  highest  claim.  1  will  not 
Hay  that  so  large  an  inheritance  dooa  not  bring  with  it  an 
ulumiing  responsibility ;  bnt  you  are  not  uneqnal  to  it. 
Have  conRdence  in  yourself.  Yoa  have  a  good  heiut;  yoa 
Lave  good  sense;  yon  have  a  well-principled  buing.  YoDr 
spirit  will  monni  with  your  fortunes,  and  blend  with  tbent. 
You  will  be  happy.' 

■And  yon  ?' 

'  1  abnil  soon  learn  to  Gnd  content,  if  not  happiness,  from 
othor  sources,'  said  Coningsby ;  '  and  more  riclies,  however 
vast,  could  at  no  time  have  aucured  my  felicity.' 

'  But  tliey  may  secure  that  which  brings  letieity,'  said 
Flora,  speaking  in  a  choking  voice,  and  not  meeting  the 
glance  of  Coningsby.     *  JTou  had  some  viows  in  lii'e  which 
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^pleaded  lum  who  haa  done  all  this ;  thej  m&y  be,  th«/ 
must  bu,  aSected  by  tbia  fatal  caprice.  Spi^k  to  me,  for  I 
nanoot  speak,  dear  Sir,  Cooinguby ;  do  not  let  me  beiievs 
that  I,  who  would  sacri&ce  my  life  for  yuur  happioesB,  ooi 
the  cuuse  of  such  calamities  ! ' 

'  Whatever  be  my  lot,  I  repeal  I  can  fioslain  it,'  said 
Coningsby,  with  a  cheek  of  scarlbt. 

'  Ah !  be  is  angry  with  me,'  eiclaimed  Flora ;  '  be  is 
angry  with  me !'  and  the  teara  stole  down  her  pale  cheek- 

'  No,  no,  no !  dear  Flora  ;  I  hare  no  other  feelings  to 
yon  than  thuse  of  ofiectiou  and  respect,'  and  Coningsby, 
much  agitated,  drew  bis  chair  nearer  to  her,  and  t*>ok  her 
hand.  '  I  ajn  gratified  by  these  kind  wishes,  thoagh  they 
ora  utterly  impracticable ;  bat  they  are  the  witnesses  of 
your  sweet  disposition  and  your  noble  spirit.  There  never 
shall  exist  between  as,  imdcr  any  circamstuices,  other 
feelings  than  tbuse  of  kin  and  kindness.' 

Ue  rose  as  if  to  depart.  When  she  saw  that,  she  started, 
and  seemed  to  sonuuon  all  her  energies. 

'  Yon  are  going,'  she  exclaimed,  '  and  I  have  said  no- 
thing,  1  have  said  nothing;  and  I  shall  never  see  yon 
again.  Let  me  tell  yoa  what  I  mean.  This  fortune  is 
yoara  ;  it  most  be  yonra.  It  is  on  arrow  in  my  heart.  Do 
not  think  I  am  sjHioking  from  a  momentary  impulse.  I 
know  myself.  I  have  lived  so  much  alone,  1  have  hod  rci 
little  to  deceive  or  to  delude  me,  that  I  know  myFtelf.  If 
you  will  not  let  me  do  justice  you  declaru  my  doom.  I 
uaunot  live  if  my  existence  is  the  cau-so  of  alt  your  prospects 
iMriag  blasted,  and  the  sweetest  dreams  of  yonr  Ufe  being 
defeated.  When  I  die,  these  riches  will  be  yoors ;  that  yon 
cannot  prevent.  Refuse  my  present  olfer,  and  you  seal  the 
late  of  that  unhappy  Flora  whose  &c^le  Ufe  has  hung  for 
yeara  on  the  memory  of  your  kindness.' 

'  Vou  must  not  say  these  words,  dear  Flora ;  you  mnst 
not  indnl^  in  tbeiie  gloomy  feelings.  You  mnst  bve,  and 
you  must  live  happily.  Yoa  have  every  charm  and  virtue 
which  should  secure  happiness.  The  duties  and  the  afibo- 
tions  of  existence  will  foil  to  your  lot.     It-is  oue  that  wilt 
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nlwa^B  int«reBt  me,  for  I  shall  ever  be  your  fi-iend.    1 

have  fjnfon-eil  on  ino  one  of  the  moat  delightful  of  feclinys, 
gratitude,  aud  for  that  1  bless  yon.  I  will  soon  see  yi^u 
iigaiji.'     filournfuUy  ho  bade  bor  farewell. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Aroot  ft  week  nftor  th's  interview  with  Flora,  as  Coningeby 
ouo  morning  was  about  to  snJly  forth  from  the  Alljany  to 
visit  Koiiie  uhnniburs  in  thu  Temple,  to  which  his  nottce  had 
beun  attrtkclod,  thure  won  n  loud  nug,  a  buetlo  in  the  halt, 
and  Honry  Sydney  and  Buckhurst  were  ushorod  in. 

There  novor  was  such  a  cordial  meeting;  and  yet  the 
faces  of  his  friends  were  Rcrioua,  The  troth  it*,  the  paru- 
gmpha  in  the  newspapers  lind  circulated  in  thu  oonntry, 
they  hud  writtwu  to  Coniii([sby,  and  after  a  brief  delay  he 
hail  oonGrmivl  their  worst  apprehensions,  iDiinodiutoly 
they  came  np  to  town.  Henry  Sydney,  a  younger  son, 
could  oBcr  Uttle  bat  sympathy,  but  he  declared  it  was 
his  intention  also  to  atndy  for  the  bar.  so  that  thuy  sboiild 
not  be  divided.  Buckhurst,  ullep  many  embmccs  and  aoroe 
ordinary  talk,  took  Couingsby  aside,  and  said,  '  ily  dear 
follow,  I  have  no  ohjection  to  Henry  Sydney  hi-ariiig  cvori'- 
thing  I  sfty,  hut  still  these  are  subjects  which  nuin  like  to 
be  disuuHsed  in  private.  Of  course  I  expoct  you  U>  eluvre 
my  fortune.  There  is  enough  for  both.  We  will  have  au 
exact  division.' 

There  was  something  in  Bucklturst's  fervent  rceolntion 
very  lovable  and  a  little  hunioroaa,  just  enough  to  pub  one 
in  good  temper  with  human  iiature  and  hfo.  If  there  were 
any  fellow's  fortune  in  tho  world  that  Coningsby  would 
sliare,  Buckhunit'a  would  have  hod  tho  preference  i  but  while 
he  pressed  his  hand,  and  with  a  glance  in  which  a  tear 
and  a  smile  seemed  tii  contend  fur  mastery,  he  gently  in. 
dicatod  why  such  arrangemeuts  were,  with  our  proBeat 
manners,  impossible. 
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'  1  see,'  said  Buckhnrat,  after  a  mompnt's  thongUt,  '  T 
quite  agree  wilb  you.  Tbe  thing  cannot  be  done ;  and, 
to  tell  70a  the  truth,  a  fortune  is  a  bore.  What  I  rote  that 
we  ttiree  do  at  once  is,  to  take  plenty  of  ready-money,  and 
enter  the  Aaslrian  service.  By  Jove  !  it  is  tbe  only  thing 
to  iio.' 

'  There  is  somethiog  in  tliat,'  said  Coningsby.  *  In  tbo 
meantime,  anppose  yoa  two  fellows  walk  with  me  to  tbe 
Temple,  for  I  have  an  appointment  to  loot  at  some 
uhninberB.' 

It  was  a  fine  day,  and  it  waa  by  no  means  a  gloomy 
walk.  Though  the  two  friends  had  arrived  full  of  indigna- 
tion against  Lord  Monmoath,  and  miserable  aboat  thi^ir 
companion,  once  more  in  his  society,  and  finding  little 
diOerence  in  bis  carrit^e,  they  assnmed  nnconsoiously  their 
habitual  tone.  Aa  for  Buckhnrst,  he  was  delighted  with 
the  Temple,  which  he  viRitcd  for  the  tirst  time.  The  name 
enchanted  him.  The  tombs  in  the  clinroh  convinced  him 
that  the  Crasades  were  the  only  career.  He  wvold  have 
himself  become  a  law  stndent  if  he  might  bave  prosecuted 
his  studies  in  chain  armour.  The  calmer  Henry  Sydney 
waa  consoled  for  the  misfortunes  of  Coningsby  by  a  fanciful 
project  himself  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  I'ftj  amid  these  halln 
and  courts,  gardens  and  terracsa,  that  maintain  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so  much  of 
the  gi'ave  romance  and  pictnresque  decorum  of  our  past 
manners.  Henry  Sydney  was  sangnino  ;  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  disinheritance  of  Coningsby  by  the  conviction  that 
it  was  a  providential  dispensation  to  make  him  a  Lord 
Chancellor. 

These  raithfnl  friends  remained  in  town  with  Coningsby 
until  he  was  estabUsbed  in  Paper  Buildings,  and  had  be- 
come a  pupil  of  a  celebrated  special  pleader.  They  would 
have  remained  longer  had  not  he  himself  suggested  that 
it  waa  better  that  they  should  part.  It  seemed  a  terrible 
catastrophe  after  all  the  visions  of  their  boyish  days,  their 
college  dreams,  and  their  doKKlIng  adventures  in  the  world. 

'And  this  is  tbo  end  of  Coningsby,  the  brilliant  Co- 
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tihigRby,  tlial  wo  &U  lovod,  that  wue  to  be  our  leader !'  ui<I 
Ituckburst  to  Lurd  llcury  aa  llii'^  quitMd  hini.  '  Well, 
name  what  may,  life  haa  loHt  somuthini:;  of  ita  bloom.' 

'The  great  thing  now.'  Buiii  Lord  Homy,  '  is  to  keep  up 
Oio  chain  of  oar  fri(iti(l»-!iip.  Wo  miiat  write  to  him  very 
often,  and  uontrive  to  ha  frequently  tnguthur.  It  is  (Iruiwt. 
ftil  to  think  that  in  the  ways  of  lifu  our  huarle  may  become 
ustranged.  1  Lever  fi'It  more  wretchod  than  1  do  at  thta 
moment,  and  yet  I  have  faith  that  we  shall  not  loao  him.' 

'  Amen  r  said  Bnckhnrwt ;  'but  I  foci  my  plan  about  tho 
Anstriun  eurvice  was,  after  all,  the  only  thin);.  The  Conti- 
nent ulfora  a  career.  Hu  might  have  beun  pnmo  minister  i 
Bovoi-al  Htrongcra  have  hvcu  ■  and  as  for  war,  look  at  Browu 
and  Landohii,  and  half  a  haudrod  ethers.  1  had  a  much 
butter  ohanoo  of  being  a  field-marahoJ  than  bo  lias  of  being 
a  Lord  Chancellor.' 

'  I  fool  quite  convinced  that  ConingHby  will  be  Lord 
Chancellor,'  said  Henry  Sydney,  gravely. 

This  change  of  life  for  Coningsby  wiu  a  groat  souial 
re%'olutiun.  It  was  sudden  and  compleUi.  Within  a  month 
after  the  doath  of  bis  grtrndfatber  his  name  hud  bcun  erased 
fVom  all  his  fnsliionable  cIuIjk.  his  horses  and  carriages  sold, 
and  he  had  become  a  student  of  the  Tuniple.  He  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  hia  new  pursuit.  His  being  was  com- 
pletely absorbfNl  in  it.  There  was  nothing  to  liimnt  hii 
mind ;  no  nnexperienced  scene  or  sensation  of  life  to  dia- 
troct  his  intelligence.  One  sacred  thought  alone  indeed 
tliero  rcmiuued,  uhriued  in  the  innermost  sftnctnary  of  his 
heart  and  conscionsness.  But  it  was  a  tradition,  no  longer 
a  hope.  The  moment  that  he  had  fiiirly  rocovoreil  from  tho 
firetsbocfcof  hisgrandtather'swill;  had  clearly  aacertainod 
the  consequences  to  himself,  and  had  resolved  on  the  oonrse 
to  pursue ;  he  had  communicated  unreservedly  with  Oswald 
Uillbank,  and  had  renounced  tliose  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  his  sister  which  it  ill  became  tlie  desUtnte  lo  prefer. 

His  letter  was  answered  in  person.  Millbank  met  Henry 
Sydney  and  Buckhurst  at  the  chambers  of  Coningsby. 
Once  more  they  were  ul!  four  toguthor;  but  nndor  what 
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diSurcEit  circamslances,  and  with  what  diflerent  prospoctt* 
from  those  which  attended  their  separation  at  Eton !  Alone 
with  Coningsbf ,  MiUbank  apoke  to  him  things  which  lettera 
conld  not  oonTe;.  He  bore  to  him  all  tho  sympathy  and 
devotion  of  Edith  ;  bat  they  wonld  not  conceal  from  thcio- 
selves  ih&t,  at  this  moment,  and  ia  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  all  wiks  hopeless.  In  no  way  did  Goningsby  erer 
permit  himself  to  intimate  to  Oswald  the  caum  of  his  dis- 
inheritance. He  was,  of  coarse,  silent  on  it  to  his  other 
friends;  as  niiy  commnnication  of  the  kind  must  have 
touched  on  a  sabject  that  was  consecrated  in  hia  inmost 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Tbb  state  of  political  parties  in  England  in  tho  spring  of 
1>^1  offered  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  their  condition 
at  the  period  commemorated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
work.  The  banners  of  the  Conservatire  camp  at  this 
moment  lowered  on  the  Whig  forces,  aa  the  gathering  host 
of  thf  Norman  invader  frowned  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
The  Whigs  were  not  yet  conquered,  but  they  were  doomed ; 
and  they  theraselvee  knew  it.  The  mistake  which  was 
made  by  the  Conservative  leaders  in  not  retaining  office  in 
1 839 ;  and,  whether  we  consider  their  condnct  in  a  national 
and  constitntional  light,  or  as  a  mere  qnestion  of  political 
tactics  and  party  prudence,  it  was  nnqaestionably  a  great 
mistake ;  had  infnsed  into  the  corps  of  ^Vhig  anthority  a 
kind  of  galvanio  action,  which  only  the  superficial  conld 
mistake  for  vitality.  Even  to  form  a  basis  for  their  future 
operations,  eStur  the  conjuncture  of  '30,  the  Whigs  were 
obliged  to  make  a  fresh  inroad  on  the  revenue,  the  daily 
increasing  debility  of  wliich  was  now  arresting  attention 
and  exciting  public  alarm.  It  was  clear  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  government  wonld  be  financial. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  tho  conduct  of 


t.lio  Wlii^  Cuhinot,  ill  thuir  fliitvl  prapoHiLionH,  ofiDnol  Itn 
described  as  deficient  cither  in  boldness  or  pmdenco.  Thft 
iwlicj'  which  thfif  recommended  wna  in  itself  a  sngncioaH 
nnd  spirited  policy ;  but  they  erred  in  eapposing  tbitt,  at 
the  pi^riod  it  was  bruiight  forward,  any  meaaare  promoled 
by  the  Wliiga  could  have  obtained  general  favour  in  the 
conntiy.  The  Whigs  wore  known  to  be  feeble  ;  tbey  were 
looked  upon  na  tricksters.  The  countiy  knew  they  woro 
opposed  hy  a  powerful  party ;  nnd  thoagb  Ihore  curtatnly 
never  was  any  authority  for  the  bolief,  the  country  did 
believe  ihiit  that  powerful  party  were  influenced  by  grekl 
pnnciplea ;  hiul  in  their  view  a  definite  And  national  poUcy ; 
and  would  seciire  to  Kngland,  instead  of  a  f<:elile  ajlmmis- 
trulion  and  Huotualing  opinions,  onergj'  and  a  crei-il. 

The  future  offect  of  the  Whig  propjsitionH  of  "41  will 
not  be  dotrimoiital  to  that  party,  even  if  in  the  intervtil 
lliey  be  flppi«priatvd  jiiecemeal,  as  will  prohnbly  be  the  case, 
by  their  Ckintiorvativo  saccensors.  But  for  the  moiueut,  and 
in  the  plight  in  which  the  Whig  party  found  themselves, 
it  was  impossible  to  hnve  devised  motvsnrcs  moi'o  conducive 
to  their  precipitalo  fall.  Great  interests  were  menaced 
by  a  weak  government.  The  consequence  was  tnevitnhlo. 
Tadpole  and  Taper  saw  it  in  &  moment.  They  enufi'ed 
the  factions  air,  and  felt  the  coming  storm.  Notwith- 
wtanding  the  extreme  congeniality  of  these  worthies,  there 
wiM  a  tittle  Intent  jealousy  between  thorn.  Tadpole  wor< 
shipped  Registration :  Taper  adored  a  Cry.  Tadpole  alivnys 
maiul&ined  that  it  was  the  winnowing  of  the  electoral  lists 
that  Qonid  alone  gain  the  day;  Tn|icr,  on  tlio  contrary, 
faithful!  to  ancient  traditions,  whs  ever  of  opinion  that  tlio 
(!;am«  most  ultimately  be  won  by  popular  clamour.  It 
iilwnys  seemed  so  imposnihle  that  the  Couseri-ative  party 
I'ould  ever  l>e  popular ;  the  extreme  grnciousnMB  and  per- 
Koual  popularity  of  the  leaders  not  being  sufficiently  appa- 
rent to  be  esteemed  an  adequate  set-ofrugainHt  the  invoterat« 
odium  that  attached  tci  their  opinions ;  that  the  Tndpole 
philosophy  was  the  favunrmi  tenet  in  high  [ilaces ;  and 
Taper  bad  had  his  knucklnn  well  rapped  more  than  onoe 
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for  maacenTring  too  acfiyelj  against  the  New  Poor-law, -And 
for  hiring  several  link-boys  to  bawl  a  much- wronged  latljr's 
name  in  the  Park  whea  the  Court  prorogued  Parliament. 

And  now,  aiW  all,  in  1841,  it  seemed  that  Taper  was 
right.  There  was  a  great  clamoar  in  every  qnarter,  and 
the  cl&moar  was  against  the  WHga  and  in  favoor  of  Con- 
servative principles.  What  Cann^Iian  timbcr-merchanta 
meant  by  Congervative  principlea,  it  ia  Tiot  difficult  to  con- 
jecture ;  or  West  Indian  planters.  It  waa  tolerablj  clear  on 
the  hnstiugs  what  squires  and  farmers,  and  their  followers, 
meant  by  ConBervative  principles.  Wliat  they  mean  by 
CoDSETvatice  prin(?iples  now  is  another  question :  and 
whether  Conservative  principles  mean  something  higher 
than  a  perpetuation  of  fiscal  arrangements,  some  of  Uieni 
impolitic,  none  of  them  important.  But  no  matter  what 
different  bodies  of  men  nnderstood  by  the  cry  in  which 
they  all  joined,  the  Cry  existed.  Taper  beat  Tadpole ;  and 
the  great  Conservative  party  beat  the  shattered  and  ex- 
hnnstcd  Whigs. 

Notwithstanding  the  abstraction  of  his  leg&l  studies, 
Coningsby  could  not  be  altogether  insenflible  to  the  political 
crisis.  In  the  political  world  of  course  he  never  mixed, 
bat  the  fHenda  of  hia  boyhood  were  deeply  interested  in 
affaire,  and  they  lost  no  opportonity  which  he  would  permit 
them,  of  cultivating  his  society.  Their  occasional  fellow- 
ship,  a  visit  now  and  then  to  Sidouia,  and  a  call  sometimes 
on  Flora,  who  lived  at  Richmond,  comprised  his  social 
relations.  Hi  a  general  acquaintance  did  not  desert  him,  but 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  did  not  wish  to  ba  remembered. 
Mr.  Ormsby  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  occasionally  mourned 
over  his  fate  in  the  bow  window  of  White's ;  while  Lord 
Eskdale  even  went  to  see  him  in  the  Temple,  was  interested 
in  his  progress,  and  said,  with  an  encouraging  look,  that, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  all  his  friends  must  join  and 
get  np  the  steam.  Coningsby  had  once  oot  Mr.  Rigby, 
who  was  walking  with  the  Dnke  of  Agincourt,  which  was 
probably  the  reason  he  could  not  notice  a  lawyer.  Mr 
Rigby  cut  Coningaby. 
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Lord  Kskdnle  kai]  nbtaicod  from  Tillobccqnv  accurnle 
itclnils  AS  to  ttie  uuuse  of  Caniagsby  being  diflinliGritcd 
Our  hero,  if  one  iii  such  fallcu  fortnuea  may  stilt  hii 
ribi-d  aa  K  hfro,  had  iiioulioned  to  Lord  Eakduto  hin 
V  (.hat  bia  ffrandfathor  bad  died  iu  anger  with  biui , 
but  Lord  l^skdnls,  without  dwelling  on  the  subject,  bad 
ansnrcd  liim  thut  be  Imd  reason  to  bolievo  that  if  Lord 
Monnmalh  hod  lived,  oHkirB  would  baro  boirn  difTercnt. 
Hu  hail  altered  the  dispoBitiun  of  his  property  at  a  momonl 
of  (^at  nod  general  irritutiau  and  excitement;  and  bad 
been  too  Indolent,  perliapa  really  too  iudisjwsad,  which  hti 
wu  unwilling  ovor  to  acknowledge,  to  recur  to  &  calmor 
aiid  more  equitable  Bottloment.  Lord  Eakdale  had  been 
more  frank  with  Sidonia,  and  had  told  him  all  about  the 
refuHal  to  beoomo  a  eaudidatu  for  Darliurd  upiinst  Mr, 
llillbank  ;  the  eouimuuication  of  Eigby  to  Lord  Hunmoutb, 
na  to  the  prtiM«nee  of  Oswald  Millbiiuk  ut  the  castle,  and 
the  love  of  Couingsby  for  his  aiator ;  all  these  details,  fur- 
nisbud  by  Villcbocqno  to  Lord  Kskdalo,  had  boon  truly 
transferred  by  that  nobletnan  to  hin  co-oxecator ;  and 
SjdoDia,  wbun  he  had  sulSoicntly  digested  thetn,  had  made 
Ijady  Wallingor  acquainted  with  the  whole  history. 

The  diasiilution  of  tlio  Whig  Parliament  by  the  Whigs, 
tho  projei:t  of  which  bad  roaohod  Lord  Monmouth  a  jear 
liofore,  and  yet  in  wbicli  nobody  believed  to  the  last 
luumeut,  at  length  took  place.  Ail  the  world  was  dispersed 
iu  the  heart  of  tlio  season,  and  our  solitary  student  of  the 
Temple,  in  his  lonely  chambers,  notwillistanding  all  hi* 
efforts,  found  his  eye  rather  wander  over  the  pages  of  Tidd 
and  CUitty  aa  bo  reniombored  that  the  great  event  to  wluch 
ho  hod  ao  looked  forward  was  now  occurring,  luiil  he,  a(W 
all,  was  no  actor  in  the  mighty  drama.  It  was  to  have 
been  the  epoch  of  hia  llfu ;  when  he  was  to  have  fonnd 
himself  in  that  proud  position  fur  which  all  tlie  studies. 
and  meditations,  and  higher  impulses  of  hia  nature  bod 
been  preparing  him.  It  was  a  keen  trial  of  a  man.  Every 
one  of  his  frieuda  and  old  companions  were  candidates,  and 
with  sanguino  prospects.  Lord  Henry  was  certain  for  a 
div^^ion  of  hia  county;  Buckburst  harangued  a  largo  agri- 
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cultural  borough  in  hin  vicinity ;  Eustace  Lvle  and  Vito 
stood  in  co&litioQ  for  a  Yorkshire  town ;  and  Oswald  Mill- 
bank  solicited  the  suffrages  of  an  important  manufnctimiig 
constitne&cy.  Tbej  sent  their  addresses  to  Coningahy. 
He  was  deeply  interested  as  be  traced  in  them  the  inflneni-e 
of  his  own  mind ;  often  recognised  the  very  cipressions  to 
which  he  had  habituated  them.  Amid  the  cunfoaion  of  a 
general  election,  no  nnim passioned  critic  had  time  to  can. 
vass  the  language  of  an  address  to  an  isolated  constituency ; 
yet  an  intelligent  speculator  on  the  moTemonta  of  political 
parties  might  have  detected  in  these  public  declarations 
some  intimation  of  new  views,  and  of  a  tone  of  political 
feeling  that  has  unfortunately  been  too  long  absent  from  the 
public  life  of  Uiis  coaatiy. 

Il  was  the  end  of  a  sultTy  July  day,  the  last  ray  of  the 
sun  shooting  down  Pull  Mall  sweltoring  »vith  dnrt  ;  there 
wM  a  crowd  ronnd  the  doors  of  the  Carlton  and  the  Reform 
Ciuba,  and  every  now  and  then  an  express  arrived  with  the 
Agitating  bulletin  of  a  fresh  defeat  or  a  new  trinmpli. 
Coningsby  was  walking  np  Pall  Mall.  He  was  going  to 
dine  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  CInb,  the  only  club  on 
whose  list  ho  hod  retained  hia  nam«,  that  he  might  occa- 
sionally have  the  pleasare  of  meeting  an  Eton  or  Cambridge 
friend  without  the  annoyance  of  encountering  any  of  his 
fiirmer  fashionable  acquaintances.  He  lighted  in  hia  walk 
on  Mr.  Tadpole  and  Mr.  Taper,  both  of  whom  he  knew. 
The  latter  did  not  notice  him,  but  Mr.  Tadpole,  more  good- 
natured,  bestowed  on  him  a  rough  nod,  not  onmarked  by  a 
slight  expression  of  coarKe  pity. 

Conisgsby  ordered  his  dinner,  and  then  took  np  the 
evening  papers,  where  he  learnt  the  return  of  Vere  and 
Lyie ;  and  read  a  speech  of  Boekhnrst  denouncing  the 
Venetian  Constitution,  to  the  amasoment  of  several  thon- 
sand  persons,  apparently  not  a  little  terrified  by  this  un- 
known danger,  now  first  introduced  to  their  notice.  Being 
Ime  Englishmen,  they  were  all  gainst  Buckhurst's  oppo- 
nent, who  was  of  the  Venetian  party,  and  who  ended  by 
railing  ont  Buckhnrst  for  his  personah'ties. 
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GoningBbjr  hoA  dmoA,  umA  was  redding  in  the  library, 
when  &  waiter  brought  up  it  third  ftlition  of  tho  Bun,  with 
elfotioneerisg  bullciins  from  the  tnnnnfnctnring  dietricta  to 
the  very  latest  hour.  Some  large  lutttjra  which  expressed 
the  n&mo  of  Darlfnrd  caught  his  ejo.  There  seomed  groat 
ezoit^ment  in  that  borough ;  itr&nge  proccudings  ha4  liup- 
poned,  Tho  railntnn  was  hoadod,  '  Eitraordiiiary  Affair! 
Withdmwnl  of  tho  Liberal  Candiditto !  Two  Tory  Candi- 
datfls  in  tho  field  ! !  I ' 

Hia  eye  glanced  over  an  animated  speech  of  Mr,  Mill- 
baiik,  hia  countenance  changed,  hj§  heart  palpitated.  Mr. 
Millbank  had  rcnigncd  tho  rcprcBcntntion  of  the  town,  but 
not  from  weakncRs ;  bin  avncntions  demanded  his  preaonco ; 
he  had  been  retinested  to  It't  bin  boii  supply  his  place,  but 
bis  sun  wa8  otherwise  provided  for;  be  should  always  take 
H  deep  interest  in  the  town  and  trade  of  Dorlfitrd;  he 
hoped  that  the  link  between  the  borough  and  HclUngsley 
would  be  ever  cherished ;  lond  cheering;  bo  wished  in 
parting  from  them  to  take  a  step  which  should  oonciiinto 
aU  parties,  pat  ttn  end  to  local  heats  and  fautions  conton- 
liouB,  and  aeuuro  tho  town  an  able  and  worthy  representa- 
tive. For  these  reasons  he  begged  to  propose  to  them  a 
gentleman  who  bore  a  name  which  many  of  thorn  greatly 
honoured ;  fur  himself,  ho  knew  the  individual,  and  it  wns 
his  &nn  opinion  that  whether  they  cousidered  his  talents, 
his  character,  or  the  ancit'ut  connection  of  his  family  with 
the  district,  he  could  not  propose  a  candidate  more  worthy 
of  their  confidence  than  HiitiiT  Conl.nosbt,  Esq, 

This  proposition  was  received  with  that  wild  enthusiasm 
which  occasionally  barsts  out  in  the  most  civilised  com- 
ninnitica.  The  contest  between  MiDbank  and  Kigby  waa 
equally  balanced,  neither  party  was  over- confident.  The 
Conservatives  were  not  particularly  zealous  in  behalf  of 
their  champion;  there  was  no  Marqncss  of  Monmouth  and 
no  Coningsby  Castle  now  to  back  him ;  he  was  fighting  on 
his  own  resources,  and  he  was  a  beaten  horse.  The  Liberals 
did  not  like  the  prospect  of  a  defeat,  and  dreaded  the 
mortification  of  Rigby'a  triumph.    The  Modenit«  men,  who 
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tlioaght  more  of  local  than  political  mrcnmstances,  liked 
the  name  of  Coningsby.  Mr.  Millbank  bad  deit«rODs]y 
prepared  \im  leading  supporters  for  the  substitation.  Some 
traits  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  ConingNby  hod  been 
<JevoTlf  circulated.  Thus  there  was  a  combiuation  of  many 
favoarable  eaases  in  his  favour.  In  half  an  hour's  time  bis 
imago  was  stamped  on  the  brain  of  every  inhabitant  of  thu 
borough  as  an  interesting  and  accomplished  yonth,  wbo 
had  been  wronged,  and  who  deserved  to  be  rewai-ded.  It 
was  whispered  that  Rigby  was  his  enemy.  JIagog  WralU 
and  his  mob  oETered  Mr.  ^lillbank'a  committee  to  throw 
Mr,  Higbyinto  the  river,  or  to  burn  down  his  hotel,  in  cose 
he  was  pmdcnt  enough  not  ta  show,  Mr.  Rigby  determined 
to  light  to  the  last.  All  his  hopes  were  now  staked  on  the 
sncoessfnl  result  of  tliis  contest.  It  were  impoasihle  if  he 
were  returned  that  his  friends  could  refuse  hija  high  office. 
The  whole  of  Lord  Monmouth's  reduced  legacy  wai4  devoted 
to  this  end.  The  third  edition  of  the  Sim  leii  Mr.  Rigby 
in  vain  attempting  to  address  an  infuriated  populace. 

Here  was  a  revolution  In  tha  fortonee  of  our  forlorn 
Coningsby !  When  his  grandfather  first  scut  for  him  to 
Monmouth  House,  his  destiny  was  not  verging  on  greater 
vicissitudes.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  was  surprised  that 
all  the  silent  gentlemen  who  were  about  liini  did  not  mark 
his  ogitation.  Not  an  individual  there  that  he  knew.  It 
was  now  an  hour  to  midnight,  and  to-morrow  the  almost 
unconscious  candidate  was  to  go  to  the  poll.  In  a  tumult 
of  suppressed  emotion,  Coningsby  returned  to  his  ch&mbers. 
He  found  a  letter  in  his  box  from  Oswald  MiUbank,  who 
liad  been  twice  at  the  Temple.  Oswald  Lad  been  returned 
without  a  contest,  and  had  reached  Darlford  iu  time  to 
he*r  Coningsby  noniinated.  He  set  off  instantly  to  London, 
and  left  at  his  friend's  chambers  a  rapid  narrative  of  what 
had  happened,  n-itb  information  that  he  should  coll  on  him 
again  on  the  morrow  at  nine  o'clock,  when  they  were  to 
repair  together  immediately  to  Darlford  in  time  for  00- 
ningsby  to  be  chaired,  for  no  one  entertained  a  doubt  of  hia 
triumph. 
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Couingaby  did  not  Rlocrp  a  mule  tliat  nigUt,  nod  yci  wlte 
be  roBa  e&rly  felt  TresL  euougb  for  &nj  oijiloit,  hovruvi-r 
difficult  or  lia^iarduua.  lie  fett  ils  an  EgypLiau  doe»  wbeti 
ths  Nile  rises  after  its  elevation  had  Imen  dea{)aired  of  At 
the  very  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  an  event  hud  occaTTPd 
which  seemed  to  rceWro  all.  Ho  dorod  not  contcmpInCe 
the  ultimata  result  of  all  those  wonderful  chnnges. 
Enongh  for  hira,  tliat  when  uU  Htwtned  diu-k,  ho  waa  about 
to  be  returned  to  Parliament  hy  the  fktiier  of  Edith,  and 
his  vanqaisbed  rival  who  was  to  bito  the  dust  Iwforo  him 
was  the  author  of  nil  his  misfurlnnos,  Love,  Vcngpnnct, 
Jufllioe,  the  glorious  pride  of  liaviug  actt^d  rightly,  thn 
triumpluuit  eonse  of  complete  and  abaolutv  suouchs,  hen- 
wero  chaotic  materials  from  which  order  was  at  length 
ovolved ;  and  all  subsided  in  an  overwhelming  fi-eling  of 
gnttitndo  to  that  Providence  that  liad  so  signally  prolocld 

There  whs  a  knnck  at  the  door.  It  was  Oswald.  Thry 
itmbmccd.  It  seemed  tluit  Oswald  was  as  pxcitod  as 
Coningaby,     His  eye  sparkled,  hia  manner  was  [■nergotin. 

•  We  must  talk  it  all  over  during  our  jounicy.  We  have 
not  a  minute  to  spare.' 

Doring  that  joui'ney  Coningsby  learned  sometldng  of  the  , 
course  of  affairs  which  gradually  had  brought  abont  so 
aitigular  a  revolution  in  his  favour.  We  mcntianod  thai 
Sidonia  hod  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occasioned  and  attended  the  din- 
inheritanc*  of  Coningsliy.  These  he  had  told  to  Lady 
Wallinger,  first  by  letter,  afterwards  in  more  detail  on  her 
arrival  in  Loudon.  Lady  Walhnger  had  conferred  with 
bor  hastwnd.  She  was  not  Burpriaed  at  Oie  goodncM  of 
ContngBby,  and  she  symiwthiRcd  with  all  his  calamities. 
He  bad  ever  been  the  favouritfi  of  her  jadgmcnt,  and  her 
romance  had  always  consisted  in  blending  his  destinicn 
with  those  of  ber  beloved  Kdilh.  Sir  Joseph  wan  » 
judicious  man,  who  never  cared  to  commit  himself;  a  little 
selfish,  but  good,  just,  and  hunoarahlo,  with  some  impulseK, 
only  a  little  afmid  of  them ;  hut  tlieu  his  wife  ste|)pt.'d  in 
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like  an  angel,  nod  gave  them  the  right  directjon,  They 
were  both  absolutely  impressed  with  Coningsby's  admirable 
conduct,  and  Lady  Wallinger  was  determined  that  her 
husband  should  express  to  others  the  convictions  which  he 
acknowledged  in  unison  with  herself.  Sir  Joseph  spoke  to 
Mr.  Mill  bank,  who  stared;  but  Sir  Joseph  spoke  feebly. 
Lady  Wallinger  conveyed  all  this  intelligence,  and  all  her 
inipreasions,  to  Oswald  and  Edith.  The  yonngcr  Millbnnk 
talked  with  his  father,  who,  making  no  admissions,  listened 
with  interest,  inveighed  against  Lord  Monmouth,  and  con- 
(iemued  his  will. 

Ail«r  some  time,  Sir.  Millbank  made  inqniries  aboat 
Coningsby,  look  an  interest  in  his  career,  and,  like  Lord 
Kskdalo,  declared  that  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  hb 
friends  would  have  an  opportunity  to  evince  their  sincerity, 
AlTairg  remained  in  this  state,  until  Oswald  thought  that 
circnmstAncos  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  urge  his  father  on 
the  subject.  The  position  which  Oswald  had  assumed  at 
^lillbank  had  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
aJTairs  and  fortune  of  his  father.  When  ho  computed  the 
vast  wealth  which  he  knew  was  at  hia  parent's  command, 
and  recalled  Coningsby  is  his  humble  chambers,  tfiiling 
after  all  his  noble  eObrts  without  any  results,  and  his  sister 
pining  in  a  provincial  solitude,  Oswald  began  to  cnrae 
wealth,  and  fo  ask  himself  what  was  the  use  of  all  their 
marvellous  industiy  and  enpcmatural  skill  F  He  ad- 
dressed his  father  with  that  irresistible  frankness  which  a 
strong  faith  can  alone  inspiro.  What  are  the  objeota  of 
wealth,  if  not  to  bless  those  who  possess  our  hearla  ?  The 
only  daughter,  the  friend  to  whom  the  only  son  was 
indebted  for  his  life,  here  are  two  beings  surely  whom  one 
would  care  to  bless,  and  both  are  unhappy.  Mr.  Millbank 
listened  without  prejudice,  for  he  was  already  convinced. 
But  he  felt  some  interest  in  the  present  conduct  of 
Coningshy,  A  Coningsby  working  for  his  bread  was  & 
novel  incident  for  him.  He  wished  to  bo  assured  of  its 
authenticity.  He  was  resolved  to  convince  himself  of  the 
lact.     And  perhaps  he  would  have  gone  on  yet  for  a  littla 
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time,  and  watcbcrt  tho  ppogrwa  of  the  psperunent,  (dready 
interested  and  delightod  by  wbat  had  reachod  him,  had  not 
tbe  dissolution  bronglit  ofiiura  to  n  (iriflis.  Tbo  misery  of 
Oswald  at  the  puaition  of  Coningabjc,  tbo  silent  sadneas  of 
Edith,  his  own  I'onvictton,  which  assared  bim  tb&t  be 
conld  do  nothing  wiaor  or  better  tbiui  take  tliis  yonng  inaii 
to  bia  heart,  so  ordained  it  that  Mr.  Millbauk,  who  was 
aflat-  all  tbe  crea'.nro  of  impntie,  decided  suddenly,  and 
decided  rightly.  Never  making  a  singlo  ndmission  to  all 
tbe  roprosenlationa  of  bia  son,  Mr.  UiUbunk  in  a  moment 
did  all  that  hia  son  could  Imve  dartd  to  desire. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  and  crude  intimation  of  what 
bod  oooui'rod  at  Hillbank  and  Holtingitley;  yet  it  oonvuys 
»  faint  sketch  of  the  rncbanling  intelligence  that  OswaJd 
convoyed  to  Coningsby  daring  their  rapid  travel.  When 
tboy  arrived  at  Birmingham,  tbey  found  a  messenger  and 
a  despatch,  informing  Coningsby,  that  at  mid-day,  at 
Darlfonl,  Iiu  was  at  tbe  hood  of  the  pull  by  an  over- 
whelming m^ority,  and  that  Mr,  Higby  bad  resigned.  He 
was,  however,  rc<]ucat<?d  to  remain  at  Birmingham,  as  tbey 
did  not  wish  bim  to  enter  Darlford,  except  to  bo  chaired, 
HO  he  was  to  arrive  tliero  in  the  morning.  At  Bit-mingliom, 
therefore,  they  remaintsl. 

There  was  Oswald's  election  to  talk  of  as  well  aa  Co- 
ningaby's.  They  had  hardly  hod  time  for  this.  Now  they 
were  both  Members  of  I'arliament.  Men  must  have  been 
at  school  together,  to  enjoy  the  real  fnn  of  meeting  thna, 
and  realising  boj-ish  dreams.  Often,  years  ago,  they  had 
talked  of  these  things,  and  assumed  these  rcsultH ;  but  those 
were  words  Jind  dreams,  these  were  positive  facta ;  after 
some  doulil.i^  and  struggles,  in  tbe  freshness  of  their  yonth, 
Oswald  filillbank  and  Harry  Coningaby  were  members  of 
the  British  Parliament  i  public  cbarnclerB,  responsible 
agenta,  witb  a  career. 

This  afternoon,  at  Birmingham,  was  as  happy  an  afters 
noon  as  uaoally  Dills  to  tbe  lot  of  man.  Both  of  these  com- 
panions were  laboaring  under  that  degree  of  excitement 
which  is  necessary  to  felicity.     They  bad  enough  to  talk 
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■.boat.  Editli  was  no  longer  a  forbidden  or  &  soirowfUl 
subject.  There  was  rapture  in  their  again  mecticg  under 
GQch  circiuiistanceB.  Then  Uieiv  were  tbeir  friends  ;  that 
dear  BackLurst,  who  had  jost  been  called  ont  for  styling 
his  opponent  a  Venetian,  and  all  their  companions  of  early 
AajB.  Wliat  a  sadden  aiid  marvellons  cliaJige  in  all  their 
dei^tiniea  !  Life  waa  a  pantomime ;  the  wand  was  waved, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  Echoolfellows  bod  of  a  sudden  be- 
come elements  of  power,  springs  of  the  grent  roacbine. 

A  train  arrived ;  resllesB  tboy  sallied  forth,  to  seek  diver- 
sion in  the  dispersion  of  the  jiassengers.  Coningaby  and 
Mill  bank,  with  that  glance,  a  little  inquisitiTe,  eren  imper- 
tinent, if  we  most  confess  it,  with  which  one  greets  a 
stranger  when  he  emerges  from  a  public  conveyance, 
were  lounging  on  the  platform.  The  train  arrived ; 
stopped;  tiio  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  from  one  of 
them  cmei^d  Mr.  Rigby !  Coningsby,  who  had  dinod, 
vrng  greatly  t«mpted  to  take  off  his  hat  and  make  him  a 
bow,  but  he  refrained.  Their  eyes  met.  Rigby  was  dead 
beat.  He  was  evidently  used  up ;  a  man  without  a  re- 
source ;  the  sight  of  Coningsby  his  last  blow  ;  he  had  met 
his  fate. 

'  Uy  dear  fellow,'  said  Coningst^,  '  I  remember  I  wanted 
yoQ  to  dine  with  my  grandlather  at  Slontem,  and  that 
fellow  would  not  ask  yon.     Such  ia  life ! ' 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  arrived  at 
the  Darlford  station.  Here  they  were  met  by  an  anxiona 
deputation,  who  received  Coningabyaa  if  he  were  a  prophet, 
and  ushered  him  into  a  car  covered  with  satin  and  blue 
ribbons,  and  drawn  by  aii  beautiful  grey  horses,  caparisoned 
in  bis  colours,  and  ridden  by  postilions,  whose  very  whips 
were  blue  and  white.  Triumphant  music  sounded ;  banners 
waved ;  the  multitade  were  marshalled ;  the  Freemasons, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  fell  into  the  procession ;  the  Odd 
Fellows  joined  it  at  the  nearest  corner.  Preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  thonsanda,  with  colours  fiying,  trumpets  sounding, 
and  endiesa  huzzas,  Qags  and  handkerchiola  waving  from 
every  window,  and  every  balcony  Glled  with  dames  aiid 
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maJdena  bedeckt'il  with  liin  colours,  Coiiingaliy  was  horno 
through  enthusinstia  Diirlfonl  like  PudIuh  Emiliiia  rutuiti- 
ing  from  Macedon.  Uncovored,  still  in  deep  Rtonming,  liia 
fine  figure,  and  ^raoeful  bearing,  and  his  intelligent  brow, 
at  onOB  won  uvery  female  lieart, 

Tlie  eingalarity  waa,  that  all  were  of  ttiu  Baine  opinion  : 
pverybody  elioorod  him,  rvcry  hooBo  was  adorned  with  his 
enlonra.  His  triuniplicil  rotnrn  was  no  party  qaoation. 
Migog  Wi-atli  iind  Bully  Blufk  walked  loguthcr  like  lamba 
at  the  bead  uf  Iun  procesaiun. 

The  car  atoppod  before  the  principal  botel  in  the  High 
Street  It  was  Mr.  Millbank'a  coramittoo.  The  broiad 
fltrect  wna  so  crowded,  that.,  lu  cvory  ono  declared,  yon 
might  luive  walbud  on  the  bonds  of  the  people.  Every 
window  wua  full ;  tho  very  roofs  were  p(K)[)led.  The  car 
Htopped,  aud  the  popnlaee  gave  three  Ghcerri  for  Mr,  M.ill> 
bank.  Their  late  member,  Burronndod  by  hisfrionda,  atood 
in  tho  bftluony,  wbieh  waa  litl«d  up  with  Coningaby'a 
colours,  and  boro  hia  name  ou  the  hangings  in  gigantic 
lelten  formed  of  dahUa«.  The  dashing  and  inqoiring  eye 
of  ConingHby  caught  tbe  form  of  Edith,  who  was  leaning 
ou  her  fijther'H  arm. 

The  buatingH  were  opjiosite  the  hotel,  and  here,  aft^r  a 
while,  Coningsby  was  carried,  and,  stepping  from  hia  caj', 
took  ap  hia  post  to  address,  for  the  tirat  time,  a  public 
aafiembiy.  Anrioua  as  the  people  were  to  hear  him,  it  wna 
long  before  tlicir  onthiigiasm  could  sabside  into  silence.  At 
length  that  silence  was  deep  and  absolute.  He  sfrnke;  hia 
powerful  and  rich  tones  reached  every  ear.  In  fiveminoles' 
time  every  ono  looked  at  bia  neighboar,  and  without  apoak- 
ing  they  agreed  that  there  never  was  anything  like  this 
beard  in  Datlford  before. 

He  addressed  them  for  a  considerable  time,  for  be  hod  a 
great  deal  to  say  ;  nut  only  to  eipreas  his  gratitude  for  tho 
iinprocedentt^d  manner  in  wluch  he  had  become  their  repre- 
sentative, and  for  tho  spirit  iu  which  they  bod  greeted  him, 
but  he  had  to  offer  them  no  niggard  exposition  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  tbe  member  whom  they  had  B 
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Bdiiiglj  Qhoflpn,  without  ctcd  a  formal  dcclnration  of  his 
Buntimeuts. 

He  did  this  with  bo  much  cleomeas,  and  in  a  maimer  go 
pointed  and  popular,  that  the  deep  attcation  of  the  mnlti- 
tade  nerer  vrarered.  His  lively  illustrations  kept  them 
ol^n  iu  continued  merriment.  But  when,  towards  his 
elose,  hu  drew  some  picture  of  what  he  hoped  might  he  the 
character  of  his  future  and  lasting  connection  with  the 
town,  the  vast  throng  was  singularly  affected.  There  were 
a  great  many  present  at  that  moment  who,  though  they 
had  never  seen  Coniugsby  before,  would  willingly  Lave  then 
died  for  him.  Coniugsby  hiid  touched  their  hearts,  for  be 
had  Bpoken  from  bis  own.  Bis  spirit  liud  entirely  mag- 
netised them.  Darlford  bebeved  in  Coniugsby;  and  a  very 
good  creed. 

And  now  Coningsby  was  conducted  to  the  opposite  hotel. 
He  walked  through  the  crowd.  The  progress  was  slow,  as 
every  one  wished  to  shake  hiinds  with  him.  Hia  friends, 
however,  at  lust  safely  landed  him.  He  sprang  op  the 
ijtairB ;  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Alillbank,  who  welcomed  biui 
with  the  greatest  warmth,  and  offered  his  hearty  cougratu- 
lations. 

'  It  is  to  you,  dear  sir,  that  I  am  indebted  P)r  all  this,' 
said  Coningsby. 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Stillbank,  *  it  is  to  your  own  high  prin- 
ciples, great  talents,  and  good  heart.' 

After  he  had  been  presented  by  the  late  member  to  the 
principal  personages  in  the  borough,  Mr.  Hillbank  said 

•  I  think  we  must  now  give  Mr.  Couin^by  a  little  rest. 
Come  with  me,'  he  added,  'here  is  some  one  who  vrill  be 
very  glad  to  see  you.' 

Speaking  thus,  bo  led  our  hero  a  Uttte  away,  and  placing 
his  arm  in  Coningaby's  with  great  affection  opened  the  door 
of  an  apartment.  There  was  Edith,  radiant  with  loveliness 
and  beaming  with  love.  Their  i^tated  hearts  told  at  a 
glance  the  tumntt  of  their  joy.  The  father  joined  their 
hands,  and  blessed  them  with  words  of  tenderness. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

TttB  marria^  of  Couiugaby  unJ  Editli  took  jilace  early  in 
tlio  tMituRiD.  It  was  BolemntseJ  at  Millbanb,  and  thoy 
pMsed  thoir  first  moon  at  HcUingsley,  which  pliico  was  in 
fiitoro  to  bo  the  reaidenco  of  the  member  for  Darlford. 
Thn  ustjito  wiu  to  dovotve  to  Coningsby  alter  thu  doatli  of 
Mr.  Millbatilc,  wlia  in  the  meantime  mode  arrungemtinta 
wliich  permitted  the  newly-married  couple  to  i-eaidu  at  the 
Hall  in  a  manner  becoming  its  occnpunts.  All  LUcbo  sotlle- 
mente,  as  Mr.  Millbanlc  assured  Coiiin^by,  wore  effected 
not  only  with  the  sanction,  but  at  the  express  instance,  of 
his  SOD. 

An  event,  however,  occurred  not  very  long  after  the  mar. 
riago  of  Coningaby,  which  rendered  this  generous  condact 
of  hia  father-in-law  no  longer  necessary  to  bis  fortonea, 
thoagU  he  never  forgot  its  exercise.  Tlie  gentle  and  im- 
liappy  daughter  of  Lord  Moamoiutb  quitted  a  scene  with 
which  her  spirit  had  never  greatly  sympathised.  Porhaps  she 
might  Iiavu  lingered  in  life  for  yet  a  little  while,  had  it  not 
been  fur  that  fivtal  inheritance  which  disturbed  her  peace 
B.ad  embittered  her  days,  haunting  ber  heart  with  tJie  re- 
collection that  she  hftd  been  the  unconscious  iustnimont 
of  injuring  the  only  being  whom  she  loved,  and  ombamiHS- 
ing  aiid  encumbering  her  with  duties  fureign  to  her  exjie- 
rienca  and  her  nature.  The  marriage  of  Coiungsby  had 
greatly  aQectcd  her.  and  from  that  day  she  seemed  gra< 
dually  to  decline.  She  died  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
and,  subject  to  an  niuple  annuity  to  Villebecque,  she  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  the  hesband  of  Edith. 
fJratifying  as  it  was  to  him  to  present  such  an  inheritance 
to  his  wife,  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he  received  the 
iutelligonco  of  the  death  of  Flora.  Edith  sympathised  in 
his  aRbctionate  feelings,  and  they  raised  a  monuutmt  to  her 
memory  in  the  gardens  of  Helliogsley 

Couiiigsby  passed  his  next  Christmas  in  hia  own  hall, 
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wiU)   liis  beautiful  imd  giAed   wife  by  hia  side,  and  sdt- 
ronnded  by  tbe  friends  of  hia  heart  and  his  youth. 

They  stand  now  on  the  throahold  of  pnblic  life.  They 
uro  in  the  leasli,  bnt  in  a  moment  they  will  be  slipped. 
What  will  be  their  fate  ?  Will  they  maintain  in  angnst 
assemblies  and  high  places  the  great  tmtha  which,  in  study 
and  inaolitade,  they  have  embraced?  Or  will  their  coorago 
exhaust  itself  in  tbe  struggle,  their  cnthnsiasm  evapomte 
before  hollow -heArted  ridicule,  their  generons  impnlBea 
yield  with  a  vulgar  catastrophe  to  the  tawdry  temptations 
of  a  low  ambition  ?  Will  their  skilled  intelligence  enbside 
into  being  the  adroit  tool  of  a  corrupt  party  ?  Wilt  Vanity 
confound  their  fortunes,  or  Jealousy  wither  their  sym- 
pathies ?  Or  will  they  remain  brave,  single,  aud,  tme ; 
refuse  to  bow  before  shadows  and  worship  phrases  ;  senstblu 
of  the  greatness  of  their  position,  recognise  the  greatnes-s 
of  their  duties ;  denounce  to  a  perplexed  and  disheartened 
world  the  fiHgid  theories  of  a  generalising  age  that  have 
destroyed  the  individuality  of  man,  and  restore  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country  by  believing  in  their  own  energies,  and 
daring  to  be  great  ? 
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